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PREFACE  TO  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

There  is  apparently  no  dictionary  of  architecture  in  English  except  the  work  in  eight 
▼olumesy  small  folio,  begun  about  1850  and  finished  ten  years  ago :  the  work  of  a  Society 
oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  this  publication.  Apart  from  this  there  are  only  glossaries,  and 
those  avowedly  partial  and  limited  in  character. 

Even  in  seeking  such  aid  as  a  dictionary  in  a  foreign  language  can  give  him,  the  student  is 
eompelled  to  use  two  or  even  three  different  works,  together  and  in  ooigunction,  since  no  one  book 
presents  the  subject  fairly  complete  under  one  alphabet.  It  is  this  comment  also  which  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  few  attempts  toward  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  building  arts  as  such.  Such  cyclo- 
pedias, whether  special  or  general  in  character,  have  never  possessed  that  essential  feature  of  a 
dtetionar7,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  carried  into  detail  Alphabetical  arrangement  where  it 
exists  is  limited  to  the  mere  displaying  in  that  order  of  a  limited  number  of  separate  essays. 
Cydopeedias  of  this  character  have  little  to  differentiate  them  from  a  series  of  separate  volumes. 
Neither  the  cyclopsedia  nor  the  collection  of  volumes  is  likely  to  have  a  full  alphabetical  index ; 
and  without  it  the  work  in  question  does  not  fulfil  that  requirement  of  the  dictionary  which  is 
its  fint  and  most  essential  one. 

This  requirement  is  fitness  for  ready  consultation.  In  order  to  meet  this  requirement  two 
separate  features  must  be  combined,  alphabetical  arrangement  carried  to  minute  subdivision,  and 
cross  references  in  abundance.  In  a  glossary,  that  is,  a  list  of  words  with  their  apparent  mean- 
ings briefly  stated,  no  cross  references  are  needed  other  than  the  occasional  definition  of  one  term 
as  the  "  same  as  "  that  of  another.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  definitions  grow  into  explanation, 
and  these  explanatory  definitions  into  essays  or  descriptions,  which  exceed  in  length  three  or  four 
score  words  each,  it  becomes  evident  that  much  matter  given  under  one  caption  may  be  very 
useful  indeed  if  found  in  connection  with  another  caption  in  another  part  of  the  work.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  the  obviously  impracticable  repetition  of  the  substance  of  whole  paragraphs,  there 
suggests  itself  an  elaborate  system  of  references,  backward  and  forward.  By  the  use  of  these 
references  the  student  may,  at  his  pleasure,  enlarge  the  description  or  the  discussion  before  him 
by  consulting  two  or  three  or  perhaps  a  dozen  articles.  The  possibility  of  such  reference  from 
one  article  to  another  may  be  increased  indefinitely  by  the  insertion  of  articles  serving  primarily 
as  indices  to  other  articleei  in  the  same  work.  Thus  in  the  book  now  presented  the  article 
Aboriginal  American  Architecture  refers  to  a  great  number  of  terms  under  which  treatment  of 
that  general  subject  will  be  found ;  under  Columnar  Architecture  will  be  found  a  list  of  terms  in 
common  use,  each  of  which  is  defined  in  its  alphabetical  place,  and  by  comparison  of  which  the 
whole  subject  may  be  thought  to  be  adequately  presented.  The  value  of  this  feature  will  be 
recognized  by  those  persons  who  have  ever  thought  how  much  we  need  a  reversed  dictionary,  — 
a  book  which  shall  tell  us  the  names  of  the  things  which  we  know  of  and  cannot  *'  put  a  name 
to."  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  Columnar  Architecture,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  find  out  quickly 
the  proper  term  for  the  colonnade  of  seven  columns ;  but  no  dictionary,  unless  elaborated  in  the 
way  above  suggested,  will  do  that.  It  will  only  tell  you  that  heptastyle  means  having  seven 
columns,  which  is  a  different  thing. 

The  reader  is  advised,  however,  that  in  this  dictionary  the  actual  printed  reference  has  been 
omitted  whenever  the  term  referred  to  is  obviously  one  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  Thus,  if, 
in  defining  Vault,  the  terms  Arch,  Arched,  Groin,  Vouasoir,  are  used,  the  readier  will  naturally 
auHnime  that  these  terms  are  given  in  their  place  in  the  dictionary,  and  that  other  kindred  matter 
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is  to  be  found  under  thoee  tenns.  He  will  not  expect  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  about  Taults 
and  vaulting  without  consulting  the  articles,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  found  under  the  technical 
terms  used  passim  in  the  course  of  the  articles  under  Vault  and  Vaulting.  The  terms  not  so 
obviously  a  part  of  the  dictionary  nor  so  obviously  related  to  the  question  in  hand  will  be  found 
named  in  the  special  references. 

It  has  been  thought  good  to  add  to  the  vocabulaiy  the  names  of  such  important  buildings  as 
can  be  said  to  have  names  of  their  own  apart  from  geographic  significance.  Thus  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome  and  the  Panth^n  at  Paris  are  often  mentioned  in  writing  and  in  print  without  allusion 
to  the  places  where  they  stand.  So,  Westminster  Abb^,  the  Superga,  and  "the  Chureh  of 
Broa  "  are  named  currently  in  literature  without  any  mention  of  London  town,  Turin,  or  Bouig- 
en-Bresse;  and,  although  their  veiy  titles  are  geographic,  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  gazetteer. 
These  and  other  similar  proper  names  of  important  buildings  have  been  added  therefore  to  the 
already  too  large  vocabulary ;  but  the  number  of  such  titles  is  perforce  veiy  limited. 

The  sympathetic  manner  in  which  the  contributors  have  aided  in  the  making  up  of  this 
dictionaiy  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  such  terms  as  would  rightly  describe  it.  The  olyoct  having 
been  to  procure  each  separate  article  of  importance  from  a  reoognixed  expert  in  the  special  field 
has  been  attained  in  the  mere  &ct  of  securing  such  contributors  as  those  whose  names  are  found 
in  the  pages  following  the  title.  The  work  of  these  men  is  generally  to  be  found  in  signed  articles, 
in  which  the  reader  may  appreciate  its  freshness,  its  thoroughness,  its  originality  of  treatment, 
the  novelty  of  its  point  of  view.  That  is  what  comes  of  the  work  of  men  of  profound — of  gen- 
erally practical  and  often  lifelong — familiarity  with  their  subjects.  Some  few  names,  however, 
must  be  specially  mentioned  here  as  those  of  persons  whose  work  does  not  appear  chiefly  in  long 
and  notable  articles  over  the  writer's  own  name.  Thus  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  Professor  Hamlin 
have  contributed  the  most  largely  to  the  great  mass  of  briefer  definitions ;  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  has 
furnished,  in  the  matter  of  American  antiquities,  a  somewhat  complete  essay  cut  up  into  short 
articles ;  Mr.  Hutton  has  added  to  his  longer  papers  a  mass  of  engineering  material  in  the  form 
of  definitions  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate ;  Mr.  Merrill  has  given  to  his  brief  accounts  of 
different  stones  and  marbles  as  scientific  a  treatment  as  to  his  laiger  contributions.  All  the 
biographies  in  the  dictionary  (except  a  veiy  few  signed  R.  S.)  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Smith,  and  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  the  writing  of  each  separate  notice,  but  also  tho 
choice,  arrangement,  and  proportioning  within  the  limits  of  subjects  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  D. 
N.  B.  Sturgis  has  acted  as  assistant  editor  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  long-continued  service  has  contributed  very  much  technical  and  semiscientific  matter, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  modem  terms  of  the  building  trades. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  many  sources,  of  which  a  complete  list  will  be  given 
at  the  close  of  the  work.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  here  the  names  of  those  contributors 
who  have,  without  additional  remuneration,  furnished  illustrations  to  their  own  articles.  These 
are,  for  Vol.  I,  Mr.  Hill  to  the  article  Apartment  House,  Mr.  Gerhard  to  the  article  Bath  House 
and  those  following,  Mr.  Hutton  to  several  minor  articles,  and  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  to  Gasa  Grande 
and  Gliff  Dwellings.     Original  diagrams  have  been  provided  for  a  number  of  articles. 

R.  S. 

MOVBMBJBB,  1900. 
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DICTIONARY  OF   ARCHITECTURE 


AAROir8-ROD.  An  oraament  consisting 
of  a  straight  moulding  of  rounded  section,  with 
leafage  or  scroll  work  seeming  to  emeige  from  it. 

ABAdSCITS;  ABACULUS.  A  single  tile, 
slab,  or  tessera  as  used  in  mosaic  and  the  like. 

ABACUS.  The  uppermost  member  of  a 
capital ;  a  plain  square  slab  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  but  in  other  styles  often  moulded 
or  otherwise  enriched.  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
capitals  are  often  without   the  abacus. 

A«AT>TH  PAUX^  the  Elder;  architect; 
b.  July  22,  1783,  at  Bordeaux,  France ;  d.  Dec 
3,  1868. 

In  1805  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Peicier 
(see  Perder),  in  Paris.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  city  of  Angouldme  and 
the  department  of  Charente.  At  Angoul^me 
he  built  the  palais  de  justice  (1825),  the  hdtel 
of  the  prefecture  (1828),  the  lyc^  the  grain 
market. 

Goorlier,  Biet,  etc.,  Cho(x  d'kdifice*  puhlia, 
Bauchal,  Dietionnaire. 

ABADZB,  PAUL,  the  Younger;  architect; 
b.  Not.  9,  1812  at  Paris;  d.  August  2, 1884. 

A  son  of  Paul  Abadie  the  Elder  (see  Abadie). 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Nicole  des  Beaux  Arts 
(Paris)  under  the  direction  of  Achille  Lecl^re 
(see  Lecl^re).  In  1848  he  was  made  architect 
of  the  dioceses  of  Angouldme,  P^rigueux,  and  La 
Rochelle,  and  in  1861  intpecteur  g^niSral  des 
Mifice$  dioeStaifu.  Abadie  was  interested  in 
the  restoration  of  many  mediaeval  monuments, 
especially  the  Church  of  S.  Front  at  P^rigueux 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Angouldme.  He  built  also 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Angouldme.  In  1874  he 
replaced  Viollet-le-Duc  (see  Viollet-le-Duc),  as 
architect  of  Notre  Dame  (Paris).  He  began 
the  Church  of  the  S<icr^  Coeur  on  Montmartre 
(Paris),  but  did  not  finish  it. 

Daumet,  Notice  Biographique. 

ABATBD.  In  stone  cutting,  hammered 
metal  work,  and  the  like,  cut  away  or  beaten 
down,  lowered  in  any  way,  as  the  background  of 
a  piece  of  ornament,  eo  as  to  show  a  pattern  or 
figure  in  relief. 

ABAT-JOUR.  In  French,  anything  which 
serves  to  throw  daylight  or  other  light  down- 
wanl,  or  in  a  given  direction  ;  from  the  movable 
shaile  of  a  lamp  to  the  sloping  soffit  of  a  window. 

ABAT-BOHB.  In  French,  anything  in- 
tendetl  to  reflect  sound,  as  of  a  bell,  downward 
or  horizontally.     (See  Belfiy ;  Louver  Board.) 
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ABATTOIR.  In  French,  a  Slaughter  House 
(which  see  for  special  article);  used  in  English 
for  such  an  establishment  when  of  an  approved 
build  and  arrangement ;  a  public  slaughter  house. 

ABAT-VOZX.  In  French,  a  sounding 
board. 

ABBADIA.     Same  as  Badia. 

ABBATB,  RICOOIid  DBL.  (See  Nicoolo 
del  Abbate). 

ABBATB  AUZ  DAAOSB.  The  Church  of 
the  Trinity  at  Caen,  in  Normandy;  once  the 
church  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  the  Duchess 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
(See  France,  Architecture  of.) 

ABBATB  AUZ  HOBCMB8.  The  Church 
of  S.  l^tienne  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  once  the 
church  of  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Duke 
William  the  Conqueror.  (See  France,  Architec- 
ture of) 

ABBBT.  A.  A  monastic  establishment, 
governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  of  such  institutions. 
(Compare  Convent;  Monastery;  Monastic  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Priory.) 

The  buildings  of  a  large  abbey  include,  be- 
sides a  church,  a  cloister,  around  which  are 
ranged  such  buildings  as  the  refectory,  dormi- 
tory, storehouses,  and  cellars,  lodgings  for 
guests,  and  the  abbot's  lodging,  which  was 
generally  a  place  of  some  importance  and  with 
many  conveniences. 

B.  By  extension,  and  erroneously,  the  same  as 
Abbey  Church  (which  see  under  Church) ;  thus, 
Westminster  Abbey  is  merely  the  church  of 
what  was  once  a  laige  monastic  establishment. 

Bath  Abbey.  A  late  Gothic  church  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  England.  It  was  begun  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Battle  Abbey.  A  ruined  church  in  Sussex, 
England,  near  the  little  town  of  Battle,  and 
commemorating,  as  does  its  name,  the  victory 
of  William  the  Conqueror  over  Harold. 

'Westminater  Abbey.  More  properly  the 
Abbey  Church  of  S.  Peter,  in  London. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Qothic  buildings  in  England.  The  exterior 
has  suffered  from  rebuilding  and  restoration ; 
but  the  interior,  the  cloisters,  chapter  house, 
and  other  adjuncts  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 
At  the  extreme  eastern  end  is  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  (which  see  under  Chapel). 
The  Abbey  contains  a  great  number  of  fune- 
real monuments  of  celebrated  persons.  (Cut^ 
cols.  3,  4.) 
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(See  under  Church.) 
ABBBY'  OF  8.  GBORGB.  Abbaye  de  S, 
GetJTffes  de  Bcachervilie  is  in  the  little  village  of 
Sttint  Martin  de  BoecherriUe  (Seine  Inf(^rieure) 
in  Normandy.  The  two  names  of  saints  often 
cause  confusion.  The  abbey  church  has  suf- 
fered little,  and  the  chapter  house  preserves 
much  ancient  work.  The  whole  is  important 
in  the  history  of  Romanesque  architecture. 

ABBB7B  OF  BCOTLABD.  Valuable  in 
some  cases  as  a  study  of  the  earliest  northern 
round  arched  work,  and  in  other  cases  for  their 
transitional  architecture.  (Compare  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire.)  The  principal  ones  are  lona,  Dun- 
fermline, Holyrood  (now  enclosed  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh),  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Dry- 
burgh,  Arbroath,  Pluscarden,  Crosraguel,  Qlen- 
luoe,  and  linduden;  but  there  are  several  others 
of  which  the  remains  are  but  slight.  In  these, 
as  in  tiie  abb^  of  Yorkshire,  there  has  been 
Tcry  little  truly  archeological  investigation,  and 
almoat  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
digging  to  ascertain  the  original  plans  of  the  okl 
structure. 

See  SeoUand'i  Ruined  Ahbey$,  by  H.  C.  Butler, 
New  Tork,  1899,  and  CaUellat^  and  DameaHe 
ArrhUeeture  of  Scotland,  by  Macgibbon  and  Boss, 
Edinburgh,  lt»87>1892. 

ABBBTB  OF  TORKBHIRB.  In  Eng- 
land ;  mainly  in  ruins,  but  most  interesting  as 
a  study  of  the  transitional  art  of  England.  The 
principal  ones  are  Whitby  (Benedictine),  By- 
land,  Rievauli,  Fountains,  Jervaulx,  Kirkstall, 
and  Sawley  (all  Cistercian),  Bolton  (Augustin- 
ian) ;  but  there  are  several  others,  for  which 
see  Murray's  Handbook  to  Yorkshire  (Intro- 
duction, and  under  the  separate  geographical 
tcrma)  and  books  on  English  Romanesque  and 
Eu^ltrti  Gothic. 

ABBOHDI,  ABTORIO  (called  lo  Scarpa- 
gutno)  ;  architect ;  d.  1549. 

Scarpagnino  was  proto  or  chief  architect  of 
the  PrwedUori  del  Sale  in  Venice.  Oct.  13, 
1505,  be  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
recoostruction  of  the  Fondaoo  dei  Teileschi, 
(Venice),  from  the  model  of  Girolamo  Tedesoo, 
(see  Tedesoo),  which  was  finished  in  1508.  In 
1506  hia  name  appears  in  the  records  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  (Venice),  of  which  church  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  supervising  architect. 
Jan.  10,  1514,  many  buildings  of  the  Rialto 
quarter  in  Venice  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
March  2  of  the  same  year  Alessandro  Leopardi 
(see  Leoparrli),  Giovanni  Celeste,  Fra  Giovanni 
Giooondo  (see  Giocondo),  and  other  architects 
were  called  before  the  Doge  and  Signoria  to 
make  proposals  for  reconstruction.  May  22 
three  models  were  presented,  and  July  18  four 
models,  of  which  one  was  by  Giocondo  and 
another  by  Leoparrli.  A  third  was  presented 
by  Abbondi  on  behalf  of  the  Proveditori  del 
Sale.  This  last  was  selected  Aug.  26,  1514. 
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The  work  of  reconstruction  was  finished  about 
1522.  The  buildings  then  made  are  called  the 
Fabbriehe  Antiehe  in  distinction  from  the  Fob- 
briehe  Nwjve^  added  later  by  Jaoopo  Sansovino 
(see  Sansovino,  Jacopo).  This  reconstruction  in- 
cluded the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario. 
In  1520  with  Francesco  Lurano  he  finished  the 
Ponte  deUa  Pietra  at  Verona.  Oct.  6,  1527, 
Abbondi  succeeded  Santo  Lombardo  as  proio- 
maettro  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocoo.  He  built 
the  upper  story  of  the  main  fti^ade,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Venice.  His  name  uocun  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Doge's  paUce,  but  not  in  a  promi- 
nent way.     HU  will  is  dated  July  28,  1548. 

PaoletU,  Binaaeimento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  II., 
p.  282  ;  Temanza,  Viu  dei  piu  celebri  AreMtetti  e 
SaiUori  Veneziani. 

ABBL,  JOHN;  architect ;  b.  1577;  d.  1674. 

Abel  was  a  famous  builder  of  timber  edifices 
in  England.  He  built  the  town  halls  of  Here- 
ford (destroyed  1861),  and  Leominster  (destroyed 
1858)  which  are  illustrated  in  Clayton's  Ancient 
Timber  Edifleee  of  England,  folio,  1846. 

Price,  Historical  Account  cf  Leominster ;  Price, 
Historical  Account  of  Hertford, 

ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  ARCHI- 
TBCTURB.  (See  United  States,  Architecture 
of.  Part  I. ;  also^  Adobe;  Altar  Mound;  Assembly 
House;  Aztec  Architecture;  Barrsooa;  Cakchi- 
quel  Architecture ;  Calli;  Casa  Grande;  Casas 
Grandes ;  Cavate  Lodge ;  Cave  Dwelling ;  Central 
America,  Architecture  of;  Cerro;  Chultune; 
Cliff  Dwelling;  Cliff  Outlook ;  Communal  Dwell- 
ing ;  Communal  Lodge ;  Corbel  Arch ;  Council 
House ;  Dancing  Lodge ;  Dead  House  (II.)  j  Dirt 
Lodge ;  Dobie ;  Dugout;  Earth  Lodge ;  Eskimo 
Architecture ;  Eatuia ;  Ghost  Lodge ;  Grass 
House;  Greenland,  Architecture  of;  Hill  Fort; 
Iglu;  Iglugeak;  Inca  Architecture;  Indian 
Architecture;  Jacal;  Kiva;  Latchash;  Lodge; 
Log  House ;  Long  House ;  Maya  Arch ;  Maya 
Architecture ;  Medicine  Lodge ;  Mesa  Dwelling; 
Mesa  Village;  Mexican  Architecture;  Mexico, 
Architecture  of;  Mystery  Lodge ;  Nahuatl  Archi- 
tecture ;  Peru,  Architecture  of ;  Pirca;  Pueblo ; 
Snow  House ;  Sod  House ;  Step  Log ;  Stinash  ; 
Sudatory ;  Sun  Pole ;  Sweat  Lodge;  Temascale ; 
TeocalU;  Tipi;  Toltec  Architecture;  Village, 
American  Imlian ;  Wickyup ;  Wigwam ;  Yuca- 
tan. Architecture  of ;  Zahcab;  Zunian.) 

ABRBUVOHL  In  French,  a  tank  or  trough 
specially  for  the  watering  of  animals ;  hanlly 
used  in  English  except  for  ekborate  architectural 
compositions. 

ABtTT  (v.  i.).  To  touch,  or  join,  by  its 
end ;  as,  in  a  timber  where  the  end  grain  is 
planted  against  another  member  of  a  structure, 
but  without  framing;  or  where  an  arch  beare 
upon  a  pier,  course  of  stone,  skew  back,  or  the 
like.  (Compare  Abutment  and  Butt  (v.)  and 
(n.) ). 
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A  surface  or  structure  on 
which  a  body  abuts  or  presses.     Specifically, 

A.  That  which  takes  the  weight  and  also 
the  thrust  of  an  arch,  vault,  or  truss ;  usually 
that  part  of  the  wall  or  pier  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  special  support  of  the  con- 
struction above.  In  the  case  of  a  series  of 
arclies  or  trusses,  the  term  usually  applies  to 
the  comparatively  heavy  piers  at  the  ends  and 
not  to  the  intermediate  supports,  unless  very 
large.  Hence,  by  extension,  but  incorrectly, 
the  masonry  or  rock  to  which  the  cables  of  a 
suspension  bridge  are  anchored. 

£.  In  carpentry,  the  joining  of  two  pieces 
so  that  their  giaiu  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
sp.     (See  Abutting  Joint,  under  Joint.) 

ABUTTAL.  A  piece  of  ground  which  bounds 
on  one  side  the  lot  or  plot  under  consideration. 
Thus,  the  owner  has  to  be  careful  not  to  encroach 
upon  his  abuttals  by  walls  or  substructures  ex- 
cept by  party  wall  agreement,  or  the  like. 

ABTBaiNIA,  ARCHZTBCTURE  OF. 
This  ancient  kingdom  has  not  been  explored  by 
those  who  could  make  architecture  their  study. 
No  continued  civilization  has  flourished  there. 
Evidences  of  Greek  and,  perhaps,  of  Egyptian 
culture  have  been  found,  but  these  seem  to  be 
only  the  remains  of  monuments  erected  by  con- 
quering chiefs.  Portuguese  influence  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  left  some 
trace,  even  an  important  bridge  and  an  aque- 
duct; a  great  palace-fortress  stands  near  Gon- 
dar  which  seems  to  be  medinval  European  in 
character;  some  buildings  in  modem  European 
style  have  been  designed  and  partly  completed 
for  recent  sovereigns  of  the  country;  but  it 
appears  that  no  native  style  of  building  has 
reached  any  pitch  of  excellence  in  construction 
or  in  decoration  which  is  needed  to  constitute 
an  architecture.  The  round  towers  used  as 
dwellings  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Gondar, 
the  capital,  are  described  as  having  the  ground 
floor  given  up  to  cattle  and  as  having  one  story 
above  for  the  human  inhabitants,  with  a  conical 
roof  thatched  with  reeds  and  grass.  Some  of 
«  the  churches  also  are  circular  in  phin,  and  with 
conical  roofs,  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
clei^  occupy  a  central  compartment;  other, 
and  more  modem,  churches  are  square;  and 
these  are  roofed  by  means  of  heavy  timbers  laid 
diagonally  from  side  to  side,  enclosing  each 
comer,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  smaller  square 
set  diagonally  with  the  square  of  the  walls,  or 
an  open  octagon,  upon  the  curb  or  frame  of 
which  open  space  a  square  or  octagonal  cupola, 
lantern,  or  low  tower  of  wood  is  set  up.  Except 
for  this  tower-like  lantern,  the  square  churches 
are  flat-roofed :  and  many  have  nothing  rising 
above  the  flat  surface.     All  are  small  and  low. 

The  houses  of  wealthy  landholders  in  the 
country  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
space  within  which  is  occupied  by  small  huts 
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for  servants  or  temporary  visitors.  The  house 
proper,  Aderatch  or  "sitting  room,"  is  chiefly 
taken  up  by  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  used  as  a  stable,  the  other,  the  men's 
room  (compare  Megaron),  is  roofed  nearly  as 
described  above  in  the  case  of  the  square 
churches.  A  separate  bedchamber  (compare 
Bower;  Thalamium)  is  sometimes  partitioned 
off  from  the  large  room. 

It  is  evident  that  curious  systems  and  de- 
vices, both  in  building  and  in  ornamentation, 
are  discoverable  in  this  large,  mountainous,  and 
diversified  country,  containing  a  very  ancient, 
though  never  high,  civilization.  The  subject 
still  awaits  the  explorer  and  the  student. —  R.  S. 

ACADBBiY  or  ARUHITUCTUKB.  A,  An 
association  of  men  considered  as  at  the  head  of 
contemporary  knowledge,  judgment,  and  good 
taste  in  the  matter  of  architecture ;  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  governmental  institution  or  one 
recognized  by  the  government  and  endowed 
with  special  privileges.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  such  institution  is  now  in  existence 
(compare  Societies  of  Architects),  but  from 
1671  to  1793,  as  stated  by  Larousse,  there 
existed  in  France  such  an  academy.  It  was 
confirmed  by  royal  letters  in  1717  and  seems 
to  have  been  so  far  independent  and  fearless 
that^  in  1767,  it  was  dissolved  for  protesting 
against  an  appointment.  It  was  reconstituted 
almost  immediately,  and  then  consisted  of 
twenty-three  architects,  sixteen  honorary  mem- 
bers or  associates,  and  twelve  foreign  or  cor- 
responding members. 

B.  A  school  intended  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  architecture.  (See  Archi- 
tect, The,  in  England,  —  France,  —  Italy.) 

The  Academy  of  France,  at  Rome,  founded 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  still  maintained  by  the 
government,  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  A,  and  B.  It  occupies  the  well* known 
Villa  Medici.  Its  chief  mission  is  the  training 
of  the  winners  of  the  Great  Prize  of  Rome  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
music.  —  R.  S. 

ACANTHUS.  A.  A  plant  growing  freely 
in  the  lands  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  having  large 
leaves,  deeply 
cleft;  the  sharp 
pointed  leaves 
of  some  species 
strongly  re- 
sembling those 
of  the  familiar 
field  and  road- 
side thistles, 
Carduus  (or 
Cnicus,  Gray) 
Lanceolatus,  Virginianus,  and  others.  The  two 
species  commonly  described  and  figured.  Acan- 
thus mollis  and  A.  spinosus,  are  very  different 
in  the  character  of  the  leaves. 
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Acanthus. 

As  modified  in  Roman  work. 


ACOADIAN  ABCBITECTUBB 
B.    In  Grnek,  Greco-Roman,  Byz&ntine,  Ro- 
•nesque,  and  neoclanic  architecture,  a  bind  of 


Cl>.    I.)   OB 

le  ori^n  of 
CorlntbUn 
a1  gave  rise 


n.       Other 

•a,  aa  those 

ninunculuK, 

man;  root 
a  of  herba- 
.  plant., 
,  eqiallj 

fittal    to 

have    been  the 

^i^\         oripn  of  one  or 

From  dnwiiii  bT  jidin    d>  another  variety 

of  this  commoD  motive  of  onuiment ;  but  it  is 
dulomary  to  speak  of  the  leafage  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  and  tt«  variants,  of  that  in  S. 


Sopbi*  and  the  Syrian  Greek  chu^che^  of  the 
nmibtr  leafage  of  twelfth-ceatuiy  irork  in  France, 
and  of  the  modem  imitations  of  these  types,  as 
aisntbuB  leaven.  —  R.  S. 

ACCADIAJT  ARCBITBCTintS.  The  ar- 
chitectuiT  of  the  Accails,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  country  east  of  Syria  in  primitive  times. 
(Sec  Hoopotamia,  Architecture  nf.) 

ACXUDBHTB,  RBBPONSIBIIJTT  FOR. 
(See  Liability  for  Accidents.) 

ACCOIiASB.  An  ornamental  treatment  of 
the  archivolt  or  hood  moulding  of  an  arch  or  of 
the  aouldingR  of  on  apparent  arch,  or  of  a  form 
resembling  an  arch,  as  in   late  Gothic  voA; 


AOOOUPLBUBNT 

consisting  of  a  reverse  curve  tangent  on  either 
side  to  tlje  curves  of  the  arch,  or  its  mouldings, 
ami  rising  to  a  finial  or  other  ornament  above. 
(See  Arch  ;  Gothic  Architecture.) 

ACCOOFUtBOMT.  The  placing  of  tvo 
columns  or  pilasters  very  close  together.  This 
device  is  common  in  neoclassic  church  fttints, 
ami  tbe  Lke,  and  is  most  effective  when  several 


peira  of  columns  form  together  s  colonnade,  a* 
in  the  celebrated  example  of  the  east  front  of 
the  Louvre.  It  woa  almost  unknotn  to  Greek 
or  Grero-Roman  buildera,  so  far  as  modem  re- 
search enables  us  to  say.  Tn  the  revived  classic 
styles  it  is  considered  essential  that  the  capitals 
shoukl  DUt  coalesce ;  but  in  medieval  work  it 
10 
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la  commou  for  them  to  form  one  block.  The  I  with  ita  mcoompuijing  crest,  motto  or  mottoa, 
pUdng  of  a  colunm  cloaeljr  in  front  of  an  anU  and  lupportere,  if  any.  (See  Ann*.)  Also 
or  a  pilaster  U  not  coniiilerMl  ancouplemeDt.   |  ipelled  ttchievement, 

ACOUSTICS.  The  phTsica]  Bcicnce 
□f  sound,  of  its  production,  propagation, 
■nil  eOecta,  including  the  merhanica  of 
anilitiou.  The  term  n  ofl^n  uaed  in 
architectural  writing  to  indicate  that 
qiiRlitf,  or  combination  of  qualitiea,  ol 
B  hall  that  deterniinea  its  value  aa  an 
auditorium. 

Sound  a  a  longitudinal  wave  motion, 
communicated  to  tbo  air  or  other  aur- 
rouDiliog  media  b;  a  vihnting  bod;, 
leauitiDg  in  alternate  conilenBationi  and 
larefactiona,  which  are  generally  pro- 
greMiTe  in  apace,  but  may  be  station- 
ary. The  combined  condensation  and 
rareiaction  conatituCe  a  sound  wave,  and 
their  combined  thlckReaa  is  raited  a 
wnve  length.  The  pitch  of.the  sound 
ia  determinetl  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  pitch  rising  aa  the 
frequency  of  vibration  increases.  In 
general,  however,  a  aoimd  ia  not  a  aingle 
pure  note.  When  the  complei  sound 
comes  from  a  single  vibrating  body  tlie 
pitch  of  the  predominant  note  is  taken 
aa  that  of  the  sound,  and  the  other  note* 
accompanying  it  are  regarded  aa  giving 
it  a  certain  character,  technically  called 
quality.  The  loudneas  of  the  sound  at 
■uy  point,  due  to  either  progressive  or 
atationaiy  waves,  depends  upon  tb« 
alteration  of  atmospheric  presaure  aa 
rarefuction  and  condensstion  succeed 
envb  other.  The  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion ct  aound  is  very  nearly  independent 
of  the  pit«h,  and  at  the  ordiitaiy  tem- 
perature ia  about  1125  feet  per  second. 
R^Ktkm  and  RefrattioK.  When 
a  Bound  wsve  meets  a  surface  separat- 
ing the  medium  in  which  it  is  bcdng 
propagated  from  another  in  wliich  the 
velocity  is  different  because  the  medium 
in  different  in  eitlier  its  elasticity  or  ita 
density,  the  wave  ia  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  reflected  and  re- 
tumeii  into  the  original  medium,  the 
other  is  refiacted,  entering  the  second 
nKilium  with  a  more  or  leaa  altered 
direction.  The  angles  between  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  and  the  directbna 
nf  propagation  of  the  incident,  the  re- 
flected, and  the  refracted  wave*  are 
called  the  nnglea  of  incidence,  reflec- 
AccourLavEflT  or  Enoaqkd  CoiimNs;  Hotcl  d'Assbut,  tjon,  and  refraction  respectively.  The 
TouLoiwa,  FaiKta.  ^^^^^  of  reflection  la  equal  to  the  angle 

(See  Coupled  Columiia,  under  IHolunm  ;  Oemi-  I  of  incidence.    The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
nate ;  Groupeil.)     (Cut,  cola.  13,  U.)  —  B.  S.      divided  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  ia 
^^■tf  I  Hu  fiMBHT.     In  heraldry,  a  complete      a  constant,  independent  of  the  angle  of  iucidenco, 
display  of  armorial  bearings ;  as,  the  escuti^ieon  |  and  of  the  pitch  of  the  sound.     All  tbeae  ang^ 
n  13 
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ciNndde  ID  plane.  TheM  lawi  m«  umilar  to 
tboM  for  the  teflection  and  refraction  of  ILght, 
•ad,  aa  in  the  case  of  light,  ore  applicable  only 
wium  the  Tefiscting  Bur&ce  ia  large  and  the 
minor  imgalaiitiea  of  uiriace  email  in  compari- 
•on  with  the  vavo  length.  The  proportion  of 
aoond  which  ia  reflected  is  greater,  an<l  that 
which  ia  refracted  ia  therefore  leu,  the  greater 
the  difference  in  elasticity  or  density  between 
the  two  media,   and  the  greater  the  angle  of 


Intarferatee  and  Stationary  Wavei.  The 
Gnt  recorded  and  studied  oheerration  of  the 
pheDomenon  of  interference  wm  towanl  the  end 
of  tbt   MTenteenth  century  at  Batcha  in  the 
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phenomenon,  known  as  interference,  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  tound  reflected  normally 
from  a  walL  At  a  diitance  of  one  quarter  of  a 
wave  length  from  the  wall  the  reflected  louDd 
meeta  the  oncoming  eound,  after  having 
travened  a  path  one  half  a  vave  length  greater 
than  that  of  the  aound  that  it  ii  meeting.  The 
two  therefore  neutralize  each  other,  and  ap- 
proiimate  silence  reanlta.  At  a  dittance  of 
one  half  wave  length  tiom  the  wall  the  path 
difference  is  a  whole  wave  length,  and  there  is 
iniitual  reenforcement  of  the  direct  and  the 
reflected  sounds.  These  phenomena  alternately 
repeat  themseNea  at  increasing  distances  from 
the  wall.     Thus  at  distances  from  the  wall 


duneae  Sea,  where  the  tidal  wave  coming  round 
the  acutheni  tnd  of  the  Philippine  IsUnda, 
airiTea  «ix  hoots  behind  the  wave  that  comes 
found  the  northerti  end.  Thus,  high  tide  by 
one  ctnneidea  with  low  tide  by  the  other,  and  the 
two  wavea  continually  neutralize  each  other. 
Had  the  one  portion  been  delayed  twelve  hours 
instead  of  ui,  the  tide*  at  Batcha  would  have 
been  twice  aa  high  as  if  coming  horn  either 
rhannel  alone.  Similarly  in  acoustica,  if  a  sound 
arrivea  at  a  point  by  two  paths,  one  a  half  wave 
length  longer  than  the  other,  the  two  portions 
tend  to  neutrsliie  each  other ;  if  on  the  other  hand 
one  path  ii  a  whole  wave  length  longer  tlian  the 
other,  the  two  parta  strengthen  each  other.  An 
aichitecturally  important  illustration  of  thii 
13 


equal  to  even  mnltiples  of  one  quarter  wave 
length,  there  are  aurfacra  parallel  to  the  wall 
nrer  which  the  sound  of  that  particular  note  is 
intense.  At  intermediate  distances,  odd  mid- 
tiples  of  one  quarter  wave  length  from  the  wall, 
there  are  parallel  aurfaces  over  which  there  is 
approximate  silence.  At  the  first  system  of 
suifiurea  the  air  remains  at  rest,  but  changes  in 
density.  At  the  second  system  of  surfaces  the 
air  moves  rapidly  U>  and  fro  hot  without 
changing  in  density.  Such  vibrations  are  known 
as  atationai?  waves. 

Diffraclion.     When  sound  passes  an  obstacle 

the  wares  spread  into  the  region  that   would 

otherwise  be  in   shadow ;   and   when   for   any 

reason  the  intensity  of  the  sound  on  any  portion 
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of  the  wave  front  is  diminished,  there  is  a  read- 
justment tending  ultimately  to  approximate 
equalization.  This  process,  called  diffraction,  is 
greater  for  low  than  for  high  notes. 

Resonance,  The  term  **  resonance  "  has  been 
much  misused  in  architectural  acoustics,  and 
applied  to  a  phenomenon  that  might  better  be 
called  echo,  or  reverberation,  or,  with  far  more 
precision  and  significance,  residual  sound.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  striking 
phenomenon  often  manifested  in  auditoriums,  for 
which  the  term  "  resonance  "  should  be  reserved 
in  accordance  with  its  strict  scientific  significance. 
Whenever  a  body  in  stable  equilibrium  is 
displaced  slightly,  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  in 
coming  to  rest,  unless  the  frictional  resistance  is 
excessive.  If  the  force  of  restitution  is  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement,  the  time  of 
oscillation  is  the  same,  whether  swinging  through 
a  largo  or  a  small  arc.  This  isocbronism  was 
seized  on  by  Galileo  in  his  invention  of  the 
ordinary  clock  pendulum ;  it  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch.  If,  to  a  body 
capable  of  isochronous  vibration,  a  displacing 
force  is  applied  periodically,  the  amount  of 
motion  that  it  produces  is  comparatively  slight, 
unless  the  frequency  of  application  of  the  force 
and  the  natural  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body 
coincide.  As  tliis  condition  is  approached  the 
amount  of  motion  becomes  very  much  greater ; 
and  the  phenomenon,  when  the  periodicity  of 
the  force  coincides  with  the  natural  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  body,  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
sound  or  not,  is  known  as  resonance.  This  may 
manifest  itself  in  an  auditorium,  especially  a 
smsdl  empty  auditorium,  either  by  the  air  acting 
as  the  elastic  body  and  the  notes  in  resonance 
with  it  swelling  into  excessive  loudness,  or  in 
the  response  of  some  portion  of  the  wall  or  floor 
or  contained  furniture. 

Absorption.  Sound,  being  energy,  when  once 
produced  in  a  confined  space  will  continue  until 
either  it  is  transmitted  through  the  boundary 
walls,  or  is  transformed  into  energy  of  another 
type,  for  example,  heat  For  the  purpose  of  the 
present  problem  the  decay  of  sound  arising  from 
either  of  these  causes  wiU  be  called  absorption. 
If  the  boundary  wall  is  the  surfiice  separating  the 
confined  space  from  an  indefinitely  extended 
me<lium,  as  when  sound  is  produced  in  air  above 
the  surface  of  water,  or  in  a  cave  in  solid  rock, 
the  transmission  is  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
refraction.  Should  the  walls  be  thin,  however, 
the  process  of  transmission  is  entirely  different, 
and  the  problem  becomes  that  of  determining 
how  a  more  or  less  elastic,  heavy,  and  extended 
diaphragm  follows  the  vibratoiy  pressure  of  the 
air  and  transmits  its  motion  to  the  medium 
beyond.  In  the  wall  itself,  due  to  the  frictional 
resistance  or  viscosity  of  its  motion,  there  will 
be  an  absorption  of  sound  by  transformation  into 
heat.     It  is  further  immediately  evident  that 
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the  loss  of  sound  at  the  wall,  both  by  trans- 
mission and  by  transformation  into  heat,  is 
greater  for  those  notes  with  which  the  wall, 
regarded  as  an  elastic  membrane,  is  in  resonance. 
There  is  also  absorption  of  sound  by  the  objects 
in  the  room,  furniture,  and  audience,  and  in  this 
case,  obviously,  by  transformation  into  heat. 
Finally,  there  is  a  very  slight  absorption  of  the 
sound  by  the  viscosity  of  the  air  itself. 

Architectural  Acoustics.  The  open  air  audi- 
torium will  furnish  a  good  introduction  to  the 
enclosed  hall. 

Open  Air  Auditorium.  For  the  sake  of  the 
greatest  initial  simplicity  the  sound  may  be 
considered  as  produced  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  in  still  air,  the  ground  bare,  and  the 
sound  uninterrupted.  If  the  source  of  sound  be 
equally  efficient  in  all  directions  the  sound  will 
spread  in  hemispherical  waves,  and  will  have  an 
intensity  inversely  proportional  to  the  area,  that 
is  to  say,  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source.  If  the  ground, 
instead  of  being  bare,  be  occupied  by  a  closely 
seated  audience,  the  sound  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  garments,  and  the  distant  part 
of  the  audience  will  receive  sound  only  by  dif- 
fraction from  higher  portions  of  the  waves.  If 
the  audience,  instead  of  being  on  a  plane,  be  on 
more  and  more  rapidly  rising  ground,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  sound  wave  will  be  received 
directly,  although  still  diminished  in  intensity 
by  diffraction  into  the  audience  below.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  by  such  construction 
is  that  the  sound  shall  diminish  no  more  rapidly 
than  acoonling  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wall 
behind  the  speaker  or  behind  the  audience,  or 
even  should  the  barrier  be  only  trees,  and 
especially  should  it  be  over-arching  trees,  would 
greatly  improve  the  loudness  by  reflecting  the 
sound  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  limit- 
ing case  is  reached  when  walls  and  a  ceiling 
transform  the  auditorium  into  an  enclosed  hall, 
and  almost  all  the  sound  may  be  made  by  re- 
flection ultimately  to  reach  the  audience.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  reflection 
a  greater  elevation  of  the  speaker  or  a  more 
curved  slope  to  the  seats  is  desirable  in  an  open 
air  auditorium  than  in  an  endosecl  hall. 

Enclosed  Auditorium.  It  is  evident  that 
the  acoustical  advantages  of  an  enclosed  audi- 
torium is  two-fold-increased  loudness,  and  the 
exclusion  of  external  disturbing  noises.  The 
increased  loudness  is  obtained  through  the 
reinforcement  of  the  sound  coming  directly  by 
the  sound  that  has  been  reflected  from  the  walls 
or  ceiling.  Obviously,  in  order  to  reenforce  it 
the  reflected  sound  must  arrive  before  the  direct 
sound  has  ceased.  With  prolonged  notes  this 
admits  of  considerable  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  paths,  but  with  rapidly  moving  music,  or 
in  speech  where  the  articulated   elements   arc 
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cfaAOging  rapidly,  the  difference  in  paths  must 
be  small.  For  a  sound  whose  duration  at  the 
Boaroe  is  only  one  tenth  of  a  second,  a  dif- 
ference of  path  of  one  hundred  feet  would  be 
Bofficient  to  prevent  reenforcement.  Since  the 
audience  near  the  front  would  receive  sufficient 
Mxtnd,  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  so  inclined 
M  to  direct  the  reflected  sound  upon  the  audi- 
ence at  the  back  of  the  hall.  The  back  walls 
and  more  distant  side  walls,  being  useful  only  to 
the  part  of  the  audience  near  them  and  worse 
than  useless,  with  rapidly  succeeding  sounds,  to 
the  front  part  of  the  audience,  may  be  occupied 
to  advantage  by  galleries,  which,  when  cushioned, 
are  good  absorbents  of  sound,  and  therefore  poor 
reflectors.  If  this  style  of  construction  be  not 
allowed  by  the  other  architectural  requirements, 
and  the  walla  must  be  high  and  plain,  then 
thdr  upper  portions  may  be  constructed,  ad- 
vaotageonaly,  of  more  or  less  good  absorbents. 
A  room  having  a  low  ceiling  would  thus  appear 
to  he  the  proper  construction,  but  this  would  be 
an  uigustifiable  conclusion  if  applied  generally. 
If  the  room  is  designed  for  the  use  of  a  few 
peniona,  widely  scattered,  as  for  example  a 
council  chamber,  a  low  ceiling  is  desirable 
acoustically,  however  much  it  may  be  undesirable 
architecturally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
auilience  is  to  be  very  large  and  closely  seated,  a 
long,  or  a  long  and  broad  room,  with  low  ceiling, 
will  be  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  the  sound 
confined  by  the  low  ceiling  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  near  part  of  the  audience,  and 
will  reach  but  faintly  the  distant  part.  The 
advocates  of  this  style  of  construction  have 
likened  it  to  a  speaking  trumpet  and  an  ear 
trumpet  combined.  The  analogy  is  a  good  one ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  a 
trumpet  with  hard  metallic  walls  is  an  aid  to 
bearmg  and  to  distant  propulsion  of  the  voice,  a 
trampet  with  walls  in  great  part  of  highly 
absorbent  material  would  be  very  much  worse 
than  nseleas.  When  the  audience  must  be  large, 
the  theatre  style  of  construction,  in  which  by 
means  of  galleries  the  audience  is  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  stage,  has  its  obvious 
sdvaatage.  It  also  has  the  very  considerable 
sdvantage  that  the  sound  that  enters  a  gallery, 
having  travelled  through  the  space  in  front  at  a 
distance  above  the  audience  on  the  main  floor, 
has  lost  but  little  in  intensity  by  absorption. 
The  front  part  of  these  galleries  are,  therefore, 
very  much  better  acoustically  than  the  main 
floor  immediately  below  them.  Beneath  a  low 
and  deep  gallery,  and  in  the  gallery,  if  the  ceiling 
above  it  is  not  high,  occurs  the  same  difficulty 
as  in  a  low,  crowded  room  —  the  sound  is  rapidly 
absorbed  at  the  front  and  reaches  but  faintly 
the  rear. 

An  arrangement  of  seats  has  been  proposed 
in  which  the  exposure  of  the  succeeding  rows  as 
▼iewed  from  the  stage  is  the  same ;  and  to  the 
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resulting  floor  curve  has  been  given  the  name 
"isacoustic  curve."  As  affording  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  vievring  the  stage  this  arrangement 
is  perhaps  justifiable,  but  as  an  isacoustic  curve, 
that  is,  a  curve  for  equal  hearing,  it  is  based  on 
considerations  so  inadequate  as  not  to  take  into 
account  reflection,  diffraction,  and  that  most 
obvious  fiictor,  diminution  of  sound  with  distance. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  even  approximately 
isacoustic  curve  is  impossible. 

The  superposition  of  the  direct  and  the  re- 
flected sound  does  not  always  result  in  increased 
loudness,  but  may  rcfsult  in  a  diminution  in  in- 
tensity, or  indeed  in  complete  silence  —  the 
phenomenon  being  known  as  interference.  As 
above  explained,  where  the  interference  is  be- 
tween sound  approaching  a  wall  normally  and  the 
reflected  sound,  the  maxima  and  the  minima  of 
intensity  in  the  interference  system  are  over 
surfaces  parallel  to  the  wall.  One  maximum 
is  at  the  surfiice  of  the  wall,  the  first  minimum 
is  at  a  quarter  wave  length  distance,  and  the 
maxima  and  minima  succeed  each  other  at 
quarter  wave  length  intervals.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wave  length 
of  some  standard  sounds.  In  air  at  ordinary 
temperature  the  wave  length  of  middle  C  is 
about  four  feet,  of  tenor  C  eight  feet ;  the  wave 
length  of  the  lowest  audible  note  is  about  forty- 
four  feet,  that  of  the  highest  for  the  normal  ear 
is  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch ;  the  wave  length 
of  the  highest  note  employed  in  orchestral 
music,  that  by  the  piccolo,  is  about  three  inches. 
Should  the  wall  be  a  perfect  reflector— and  an 
ordinary  wall  is  a  very  good  reflector — the  near 
minima  would  give  silence,  and  the  maxima 
would  be  four  times  as  intense  as  the  sound 
without  reflection.  When  the  sound  is  not  in- 
cident normally  on  the  wall  the  distance  be- 
tween maxima  and  minima  is  greater  than  a 
quarter  wave  length ;  and  when  there  are  other 
reflecting  sur&ces  the  maxima  and  minima  are 
not  over  plane  surfaces,  but  are  at  points,  the 
minima  no  longer  being  necessarily  sUence,  and 
the  whole  system  is  very  complicated.  The  in- 
terference system  changes  with  change  in  pitch, 
the  maxima  and  minima  changing  in  position. 
The  distortion  that  this  is  theoretically  capable 
of  producing  in  a  chord  or  other  complex  sound, 
by  altering  the  relative  intensity  of  the  com- 
ponents, is  evident.  The  difficulty,  under  ordi- 
naiy  circumstances,  of  detecting  it  as  a  factor 
in  the  acoustics  of  a  hall  arises  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  no  notes  employed  in  music  or  in 
speaking  are  pure  notes,  also  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  unaided  ear  is  not  an  accurate 
judge  of  relative  intensity.  With  a  pure,  loud, 
and  sustained  note,  such  as  can  be  secured  with 
the  aid  of  resonators,  an  observer  can  easily 
locate,  especially  in  a  small  empty  room,  regions 
in  which  the  sound  is  loud,  and  regions  in  which 
it  is  faint.      This  phenomenon  as  a  practical 
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acoustical  difficulty  is  somewhat,  although  by 
no  means  entirely,  relieved  by  the  fact  that  any 
obstacle  in  the  room  —  the  body  and  head  of 
the  auditor — alters  the  distribution  of  maxima 
and  minima,  with  a  tendency,  in  general,  to 
bring  the  maxima  against  its  surface. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  interference  is  resonance.  If,  at  the  centre 
of  a  narrow  tube  with  closed  ends,  a  sound  be 
produced,  whose  ludf  wave  leugth  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tube,  the  natural  rate  of  vibration 
of  the  confined  air,  regarded  as  an  elastic  body, 
agrees  with  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  source 
of  sound;  the  resulting  motion  at  the  centre 
of  the  tube  is  large,  and  the  air  at  the  ends  of 
the  tube  remains  at  rest  but  changes  greatly 
in  density,  the  sound  here  being  intense.  A 
slight  alteration  of  pitch  would  destroy  this 
resonance.  But  if  the  pitch  of  the  source  of 
sound  be  raised  until  it  is  three  times  as  high, 
that  is  to  say,  until,  calling  the  above  note  C, 
it  is  G  in  the  second  octave  above,  the  note  is 
again  in  resonance  with  the  confined  air  column ; 
the  latter  now  breaks  into  three  parts,  the  air 
remaining  at  rest  and  changing  in  density  at 
the  ends  and  at  points  one  third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  from  each  end.  The  sound  is  loud 
at  these  four  points,  and  the  to  and  fro  motion 
of  the  air  is  very  great  between  them.  Similarly 
the  tube  would  reenforce  a  note  five,  seven,  nine 
times  as  high  in  pitch  as  the  note  first  defined. 
The  points  of  rest  and  motion,  called  nodes  and 
ventral  segments,  are  due  to  interference.  If 
the  source  of  sound  be  placed  in  other  positions 
the  tube  reenforces  other  notes,  but  all  notes  re- 
enforced  are  some  even  or  odd  multiple  in  pitch 
frequency  of  the  fundamental  note  above  de- 
scribed. If  the  problem  be  transferred  from  a 
narrow  tube  to  a  room,  the  fundamental  note 
of  resonance  is  much  lower,  and  the  higher 
tones  are  no  longer  necessarily  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental.  The  accompanying  interference 
system  becomes  more  complicated  ;  nevertheless 
the  phenomenon  remains  easily  perceptible,  un- 
less the  room  is  lai^  or  contains  much  absorb- 
ing material.  It  may  be  detected  by  gliding 
the  voice  slowly  through  a  large  range  of  pitch  ; 
as  certain  notes  are  reached  the  resonant  reac- 
tion of  the  air  on  the  vocal  chords  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in 
the  loudness  of  these  notes.  Similarly  there 
may  be  resonance  between  the  source  of  sound 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  or  the  contained  ob- 
jects, and  reaction,  possibly  minute,  of  the  latter 
on  the  former.  In  the  case  of  wall  resonance 
there  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  connection 
with  the  interference  system  as  when  the  air 
itself  is  in  resonance.  Nevertheless  there  is 
some  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  inter- 
ference system,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  resonant  object  or  wall  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  wave  is  less. 
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The  practical  value  of  this,  the  true  resonance^ 
whether  it  be  a  fiictor  contributing  to  the  good 
or  the  bad  acoustical  quality  of  an  auditorium, 
has  never  been  in  any  degree  determined  ex- 
perimentally, and  it  is  far  from  evident,  a 
priori,  which  way  the  balance  stands. 

When  in  an  enclosed  auditorium  a  source  of 
sound  is  abruptly  started,  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant pitch  and  uniform  intensity  for  a  while, 
and  then  abruptly  stopped,  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  at  any  point  in  the  room  varies  as  follows : 
It  rises  abruptly  to  the  value  that  it  would 
have  in  open  space ;  as  the  waves  reflected  from 
the  walls  arrive,  and  as  the  interference  system 
forms,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  a  point 
passes  through  maxima  and  minima,  approach- 
ing a  steady  value.  This  generally  is  greater, 
but  often  is  less,  than  the  original  value,  and 
depends  on  the  place  in  the  room  and  the  wave 
length  of  the  sound.  It  now  remains  constant 
as  long  as  the  source  is  constant  —  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  the  sound  by  the  walls,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  audience  being  equal  to  the  supply 
of  energy  by  the  source.  When  the  source 
ceases  this  balance  is  destroyed,  and  the  sound 
dies  away,  again  passing  through  maxima  and 
minima  until  no  longer  audible.  The  fluctua- 
tion of  the  sound  at  the  beginning  is  distinct 
if  the  sound  is  a  pure  note,  but  is  pronounced 
only  when  the  room  is  comparatively  empty. 
Practically,  however,  the  auditor  is  but  rarely 
consciously  disturbed  thereby.  But  the  residujd 
sound,  continuing  after  the  source  has  ceased 
until  deadened  to  an  inaudible  intensity  by  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  room  and  its  contents, 
fluctuating  as  it  dies  away,  is  not  only  distinctly 
audible  in  any  auditorium,  but  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  exasperating  cause  of  bad  acoustical 
quality.  The  effect  of  this  is  evident.  The 
dragging  of  one  sound  into  the  succeeding,  often 
into  several  succeeding  sounds,  is  destructive 
of  all  distinctnees  of  hearing.  The  audible 
duration  of  the  residual  sound  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  a  second  to  several  seconds  with  an 
audience  present ;  without  an  audience  present 
it  rarely  falls  below  two  seconds  in  an  audience 
hall  of  any  considerable  size,  and  more  often 
amounts  to  four  or  five  seconds,  at  times  to 
even  a  greater  number.  Of  course  the  audible 
duration  of  the  residual  sound  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  source.  The  above  figures 
are  given  for  a  middle  G  diapason  organ  pipe, 
winded  to  the  ordinary  pressure. 

The  extent  to  which  residual  sound  is  an  evil 
depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  hall  is  to  be 
applied.  In  speaking,  the  component  sounds 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  a  single  syl- 
lable often  comprising  two  or  more  consonantal 
alterations  of  the  vowel  sound,  whose  distinct 
audibility  is  necessary  for  accurate  hearing. 
Under  these  circumstances  residual  sound  is  in 
every  way  an  evil.     On  the  other  hand,  singing 
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and  piano  music  are  heard  to  advantage  under 
oonditionB  in  which  the  duration  of  the  residual 
•oond  is  considerable,  provided  also  the  condi- 
tioDs  are  such  as  not  to  produce  distinct  echoes. 
In  the  case  of  piano  music  the  residual  sound 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  its  staccato  charac- 
ter, and  of  sustaining  its  tone;  the  result  is 
the  increased  fulness  or  roundness  of  tone  that 
is  sought  when  rugs  and  heavy  hangings  are 
removed  from  the  room  in  preparation  for  a 
concert.  Residual  sound  is  &vourable,  perhaps, 
to  stringed  quartet  and  orchestral  music ;  but  it 
is  difficult,  as  yet,  to  state  exactly  the  require- 
ments of  each  case. 

The  duration  of  audibility  of  the  residual 
sound  can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy 
when  appropriate  recording  apparatus  is  em- 
pkiyed,  and  when  the  experiment  is  carried  on 
in  the  absence  of  outside  disturbing  noises. 
Thus  there  is  furnished  an  accurate  quantitative 
measure  of  at  least  one  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion ci  the  acoustical  quality  of  an  auditorium, 
and  it  is  a  measure,  fortunately,  that  can  be 
calculated  in  advance  of  the  actual  construction. 
The  duration  of  the  residual  sound  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  room  and  the  absorb- 
mg  power  of  the  walls  and  contained  furniture 
and  audience.  If  equal  amounts  of  absorbing 
material  be  added  successively  to  the  room,  and 
the  duration  of  the  residual  sound  determined 
in  each  case  and  plotted  as  ordinates  (y)  against 
the  amount  of  absorbing  material  as  abscissie  (x) 
the  resulting  curve  will  be  a  rectangular  hyper- 
bola with  displaced  origin.  In  the  equation  of 
the  hyperbola  (a  +  ^)  y  =  ^^  the  parameter  K 
is  a  function  of  the  volume  of  the  room,  over 
a  considerable  range  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
volume  multiplied  by  a  constant,  the  ordinarily 
slight  departure  from  this  being  due  to  idiosyn- 
crasies of  form.  The  dispUcement  (a)  of  the 
origin  is  proportional  to  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  room.  Therefore  in  order  to  predetermine 
the  audible  duration  of  residual  sound  from  the 
architect's  phins  and  specifications,  the  value  of 
K  must  be  calculated  from  the  volume  of  the 
room,  and  (a  +  x)  from  an  estimate  of  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  materials  iiseil  in  coostruc- 
tioD,  the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  the 
size  of  the  audience  the  room  is  designed  to 
accommodate ;  these  two  factors,  A'  and  (a  -h  x) 
substituted  in  the  above  formula  {a-\-x)y=  A", 
will  give  a  measure  of  the  audible  duration  of 
reiiidual  sound,  this  being  the  most  frequent 
anil  serious  defect  in  the  acoustical  quality  of  a 
rooRL  The  above  formuk  is  equivalent  to  the 
statement  that  the  duration  of  tlie  residual 
sound  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  combined 
absorbing  power  of  the  walls,  the  audience,  and 
the  furniture,  the  constant  of  proportionality 
being  itself  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the 
room.  A  table  of  the  I'elative  absorbing  power 
of  a  few  materials  is  appended  :  — 
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Hair  cushion  on  seats 
Heavy  Oriental  rugs  on  floor 
Chenille  draped  as  a  curtain 
Cretonne  cloth  hanging  flat 
Canvas 


ii 


II 


t4 


per  aq.  yd. 

*i    4*     «i 

li   II   it 
it  n       ti 

41    It     It 


Hair  felthig  }  hich  thick  against 

the  wall 
Hair  felting  1  inch  thick  against 

the  wall 
Hair    felting    2    inches    thick 

against  the  wall 

Audience  per  person 

Individual  man  sitting  clear 

**     woman 


It    It 


It    It 


It    It 


ti 


11 


ti 


it 


li 


2.08 
.66 

1.82 
.83 
.71 

1.0 

1.6 

2.4 
1.3 
1.8 
2.2 


The  above  values  are  expressed  in  arbitrary 
units.  However,  the  units  are  such  that  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  parameter  K  may  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  volume  of  the 
room,  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  by  .0082.  A 
room  in  actual  use  having  proved  at  &ult  on 
account  of  residual  sound,  the  duration  of  this 
(y)  should  be  determined  with  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  either  by  calculation  or  by  direct 
experiment ;  and  the  amount  of  absorbing  ma- 
terial to  be  added  (xf)  should  be  calculated  from 
the  formulsB  ay^^K  and  (a-f^fl)yt=^,  Vt 
being  the  duration  desired.  The  absorbing 
material  should  then  be  placed  either  on  or  in 
front  of  those  surfaces  least  efficient  in  increas- 
ing the  loudness  of  the  sound  to  the  audience. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  armnge- 
ment  of  adequate  absorbing  material  can  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  made  in  the  original 
design  of  a  hall  than  as  an  alteration  after  con- 
struction. 

The  heating  and  ventiUting  system  of  an 
auditorium  is  occasionally  an  important  factor 
in  its  acoustics;  not  as  a  possible  opportunity 
for  gain,  but  rather  as  a  source  from  which 
danger  may  be  expected.  Whether  the  air 
in  a  room  moves  from  the  speaker  toward 
the  audience  or  from  the  audience  toward 
the  speaker  makes  but  the  slightest  difference, 
perhaps  equivalent  in  effect  to  moving  an 
auditor  at  the  back  of  the  hall  a  few  inches 
nearer  or  farther  off.  Having  the  air  hotter  at 
the  ceiling  than  near  the  floor  is  equivalent  to 
a  very  slight  increase  in  the  inclination  of  the 
floor.  Both  effects  are  easily  calculated  approxi- 
mately, in  any  particular  case,  but  are  in  no 
conceivable  case  worth  struggling  for.  On  the 
other  hand  the  possible  danger  arises  in  irregu- 
lar heating,  from  the  fact  that  sound  loses  by 
reflection  at  every  surfoce  in  the  air  at  which 
there  is  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  further, 
when  a  column  of  hot  air  rises  from  a  large 
register  in  the  floor  it  acts  like  a  diverging 
lens,  spreading  the  sound  passing  through  it  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  thus  partially  screening 
the  region  immediately  behind  it.  One  of  the 
earliest  recorded  cases  of  the  latter  effect  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Parliament  and  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Several  more  recent  cases  have  been  reported. 
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An  important  object  sought  by  the  enclosure 
of  an  auditorium  is  the  exclusion  of  external 
disturbing   noises.       This   is    most   effectively 
accomplished   by  surrounding   it  with    rooms 
or  stores  not  devoted  to  noisy  uses,  or  closed 
during  the  hours  when  the  auditorium  is  likely 
to  be  in  use.     A  parapet  would  protect  the  roof 
to  some  extent  from  the  city  noises  —  a  fact  of 
more  importance  when  the  ventilating  ducts, 
either  inlet  or  outlet,  are  short  and  terminate  on 
the  roof.     The  acoustical  insulation  of  adjacent 
rooms  is  secured  by  the  construction  of  a  double 
wall,  having  an  intervening  air  gap,  or  the  space 
filled  with  sand.     The  walls  should  not  be  tied 
together,   or  if  that  be   necessary,   the   bolts 
should  be  insulated  from  the  walls  by  means 
of  inelastic  washers.     The  greatest  difficulty  is 
in  the  avoidance  of  communication  through  the 
floor;  and  this  is  generally  the  cause  of  the 
failures  in  attempts  at  insulation  that  are  occa- 
sionally reported. 

The  often  repeated  statement  that  a  copy  of 
a  standard  auditorium  does  not  necessarily  pos- 
sess its  good  acoustical  qualities  is  not  justified, 
and  invests  the  subject  with  an  unwarranted 
mysticism.  The  fact  is  that  exact  copies  have 
rarely  been  made,  and  can  hardly  be  expected. 
The  improvements  in  the  materials  used  in  con- 
struction, the  consequent  alterations  in  form 
and  surface,  the  advance  in  heating  and  venti- 
lating, and,  in  addition,  the  peculiar  demands 
in  each  case,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the 
dimensions  enforced  by  the  location,  have  led 
to  the  taking  of  liberties  in  what  were  regarded 
perhaps  as  non-essentials.  While  the  problem 
is  complex  and,  for  the  best  results,  extremely 
difficult*  yet  it  is  perfectly  determinate,  and  the 
solution  arrived  at  is  the  exact  result  of  the 
architect's  plans  and  specifications,  if  these  are 
accurately  followed  in  the  building.  (See  Echo ; 
Isacoustic  Curve ;  Reflector ;  R^idual  Sound  ; 
Resonance;  Reverberation;  Sound;  Sounding 
Board  ;  Whispering  Gallery.)  —  W.  C.  Sabine. 
ACOUSTIC  VASE.  Same  as  Echea. 
ACROLITH.  A.  A  statue  or  figure  in 
relief  of  which  only  the  head,  hands,  and  feet 
are  of  stone,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  or  other 
material. 

B.  By  extension,  such  a  figure  of  which  the 
extremities  are  of  finer  material  than  the  rest, 
as  of  marble  applied  to  inferior  stone. 

ACROPODIUM.  A  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
especially  when  large  and  high  and  adorned 
with  unusual  richness.  A  terminal  pedestal  or 
gaine  when  resting  upon  representations  of  the 
human  foot,  or  even  of  the  feet  of  animals,  is 
sometimes  specially  called  acropodium ;  but  the 
term  in  this  sense  is  inaccurate  and  has  no 
classical  warrant. 

ACROPOLIS.  The  fortified  stronghold  or 
citadel  of  a  Greek  city,  usually  a  steep  eminence 
near  its  centre,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Tiiyns. 
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The  shrine  of  the  patron  divinity  of  the  city  or 
state  was  sometimes  situated  within  or  upon  it, 
as  at  Athens.  The  Athenian  Acropolis  was, 
indeed,  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  militaiy  centre 
of  the  city  and  state.  Besides  the  magnificent 
propylaea  by  which  it  was  entered,  it  was 
adorned  with  temples  and  shrines  of  great 
beauty,  including  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheion, 
and  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe.  The  Acropolis  of 
Corinth  was  called  the  Acrocorinthos.  (Cut. 
cols.  25,  26.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

ACROTBR.     Same  as  Acroterium. 

ACROTERAL;  ACROZBRIAL.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  acroterium. 

ACROTERIUM.  A.  In  classic  architec- 
ture, properly,  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  or  similar 
decorative  feature  at  the  apex,  or  at  each  of  the 
lower  comers  of  a  pediment.  None  of  ancient 
times  remains  in  place;  but  in  neoclassic  work 
they  are  frequent. 

B.  By  extension,  from  the  preceding  defini- 
tion, but  improperly,  a  statue  or  other  decorative 
feature  supported  on  such  a  pedestal 

ADAM;  arehitect. 

The  name  w  painted  on  the  vault  of  the 
southern  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  of  Poitiera 
(France),  which  was  begun  in  1162.  Adam  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  architects  of 
that  church. 

Baucbal,  Dictionnaire  ;  Robuchon,  Payioaes  et 
Monuments  du  Poitou. 

ADAM,FRAN90IS0ASPAR0:  sculptor- 
b.  1710,  at  Nancy;  d.  1769. 

Francois  Gaspard  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jacob  Sigisbert  Adam.  He  was  associated  with 
his  brothers  Lambert  Sigisbert  and  Nicolas 
Sdbastien  (see  Adam,  L.  S.  and  Adam,  N.  S.). 
In  1747  he  was  invited  by  Friedrich  II. 
(Frederick  the  Great)  to  Prussia,  and  held  the 
office  of  first  sculptor  of  his  court  until  his  death. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  L.  S.) 

ADAM,  JABffBS;   arehitect;   d.  Nov.  20, 

James  Adam  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
William  Adam  (see  Adam,  WiUiam),  and 
appears  to  have  ranked  next  to  Robert  Adam  in 
reputation.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  separate 
the  work  of  the  brothers.  His  name  appeara 
with  that  of  Robert  in  the  title  of  their  Wcrks 
in  Architecture,     (See  Adam,  Robert.) 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  Robert.) 

ADAM,  JOHN ;  architect. 

.J.?y^  ?'**  ^^^  ®^^^*  ^^  ^"^^  four  sons   of 
William  Adam. 

RobIrO  ^'^^'^^'^^P^y    ^   Ada°»»   William   and 

ADAM,  LAMBERT  SIGISBERT;  sculp- 
tor; b.  1700,  at  Nancy;  d.  April,  1759 

The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Jacob  Sigisbert 
Adam,  a  sculptor  of  Nancy,  France.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1719  and  in  1723  won  the  Grand 
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Prix  de  Rome,  In  Rome  he  stadied  especially 
the  work  of  Lorenio  Bernini  (eee  Bernini).  In 
1730  he  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
fountain  of  Treri  in  Rome  (see  Salvi,  Nioolo). 
In  1733  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  joined 
by  his  two  brothers  Nicolas  S^bastien  and 
Fnul9ois  Qaspard  (see  Adam,  N.  8.  and  F.  G.). 
The  most  important  of  their  undertakings  is  the 
great  fountain  of  Neptune  in  the  park  of  the 
palace  at  Versailles. 

Thirion,  Let  Adam  et  Clodion;  Oonae,  Seuljh 
ture  Fran^ite. 

ADAM,  mOOLAB  BXBBA8TIBN ;  sculp- 
tor; b.  1705,  at  Nancy,  France;  d.  1778. 

He  followed  his  older  brother,  Lambert 
Sigisbert  Adam,  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  to  Rome 
in  1724,  and  he  helped  him  in  much  of  his 
work.  One  of  his  most  characteristic  perform- 
ances is  the  monument  to  Catherine  Opalinska, 
queen  of  Stanislas  I.,  King  of  Poland,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Bon  Secourt  at  Nancy. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  L.  S.) 


;  architect;  b.  1727,  at 
Kirkcaldy,  Scotland;  d.  March  3,  1792. 

Robert  Adam  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Adam  (see  Adam,  W.),  and  the  most  eminent 
of  the  four  brothers  Adam :  John,  Robert, 
James,  and  William.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  visited  Italy  in  1754. 
^e  visited  also  Dalmatia,  and  published  the 
Ruxn»  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia  (London,  1764, 
1  vol  folio  with  engravings  by  Bartolozzi).  In 
association  with  his  brothers  he  began  in  1768 
to  build  the  Adelphi  (London),  a  vast  terrace 
constructed  on  arches  which  contain  warehouses 
and  support  streets  and  houses.  The  brothers, 
especiflJly  Robert  and  James,  seem  to  have 
originated  the  practice  of  grouping  unimportant 
London  houses  into  masses  having  the  appear- 
ance of  single  imposing  edifices.  They  were 
especially  successful  in  designing  the  interior 
arrangement,  decoration,  and  furniture  of  resi- 
dences. They  commenced  the  publication  of 
their  works  in  1773.  The  second  volume  was 
completed  in  1778.  A  posthumous  third  vol- 
ume was  added,  and  the  whole  published  in 
1822  with  the  title,  Works  in  Architecture  of 
the  late  Robert  and  James  Adan^  Esqs.,  conir 
pUte  in  three  vols,  with  1^6  plates  ernjratted 
by  Bartolozzi  y  Piranesi,  etc.  Robert  A<lam 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Fergiwson, 
History  of  Modern  Architecture;  Wheatley,  The 
Atlelphi  and  its  Site, 

AnAar  WILLIAM  (I.)  ;  architect ;  d.  June 
24,  1748. 

William  was  the  father  of  the  brothers,  Robert 
and  James  Adam  (see  Adam,  Robert  and  James). 
He  designed  a  large  number  of  residences  in 
Scotland,  the  library  and  University  of  Glas- 
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gow,  the  town  hall  of  Dundee,  the  royal  in- 
firmaiy,  the  orphan's  hospital,  Edinbui^h,  etc 
William  Adam  held  the  office  of  King's  Mnson 
at  Edinburgh. 

ADAM,  WILLIAM  (IL);  architect;  d. 
January,  1822. 

One  of  the  four  sons  of  William  (I.)  Adam 
(see  Adam,  William,  I.).  He  outlived  his  broth- 
ers and  concluded  their  various  undertakinga. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  Robert) 

ADBODATUB  (Deodatus)  (see  Cosmati). 

ADMIRALTT,  THE.  At  Whitehall  in 
London ;  the  central  office  of  the  British  naval 
administration:  the  building  was  completed 
about  1726,  l^  Thomas  Ripley  (see  Ripley). 
The  screen  on  the  Whitehall  front  is  by  Robert 
Adam  (see  Adam),  about  1760;  graceful,  but 
very  small  and  slight. 

ADOB&  (Mexican-Spanish :  adobe,  from 
adobar,  to  plaster ;  originally  from  the  Arabic 
In  Spanish  America  this  word  meant  an 
earthen  building  block  not  hardened  by  fire. 
In  English  it  has  grown  to  be  a  generic  term 
covering  a  whole  class  of  materials  and  struc- 
tures made  from  earths,  more  or  less  aluminous, 
without  artificial  heat.) 

(1)  An  aluminous  earth ;  (2)  unflred  brick 
made  from  that  earth  without  fire;  (3)  with 
the  article,  a  single  brick  of  this  kind;  (4)  a 
house  built  of  these  materials. 

ADOBB  BRICK.  Commonly  <<  an  adobe  '* ; 
one  made  of  adobe  earth  and  water,  hardened 
without  artificial  heat  This  kind  of  brick, 
made  without  straw,  was  used  in  America, 
especially  in  Mexico,  long  before  the  European 
advent,  or  even  before  the  brilliant  development 
of  the  Aztecs.  The  great  Mound  of  Cholula  is 
composed  largely  of  adobe  brick,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  antedate  the  Aztecs.  In  New  Mexico, 
a  variety  was  found  in  use  when  the  Spaniards 
first  went  there  in  1540.  It  was  in  the  shape 
of  round  balls,  moulded  in  the  hands,  from  n 
mixture  of  earth,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  water, 
and  sun  dried.  This  was  probably  the  moEt 
primitive  form  of  adobe  brick.  Adobe  bricks 
were  found  of  different  dimensions  in  the  same 
work;  twenty  inches  by  ten  by  five  was  n 
common  size  in  the  Cholula  Mound.  Thev 
were  laid  in  adobe  mortar,  and  the  joints  were 
broken.  Since  the  Conquest,  straw  has  been 
mixed  with  the  adobe.  (See  C^jon ;  Communal 
Dwelling ;  Adobe  Masonry,  under  Masonry ; 
Pis^  ;  Pueblo  House.  —  F.  S.  D. 

ADOBE  CLA7.  Clay  containing  sufficient 
aluminous  matter  to  form  a  bond  in  adobe  con- 
stmction  or  pottery. 

ADOBB  CONCKBTB.  A  mingled  mass  of 
stone  and  adobe  mortar. 

ADOBB  BARTH.     Same  as  Adobe  Clay. 

ADOBB  MORTAR.  A  soft  mixture  of 
adobe  clay  and  water  used  as  a  mortar  in  the 
Southwestern   United  States  and  in   Spanish 
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Americfti  espedally  in  laying  idobe  brick.  It 
WM  the  only  kind  of  mortar  oaed  in  American- 
Indian  architecture,  north  of  Mexico. 

ADOBB  MUD.  Adobe  and  water  miztnre 
either  in  a  general  aenae,  or  u  meaning  phwter 
or  mortar  so  made. 

ADOBB  PZiASTBR.  PlaBter  made  of 
adobe  and  water. 

ADOBB  BOXLb    Same  as  Adobe  Clay. 

APHTAIf,  XiAUmUITlUB ;  sculptor. 

In  1531  Laurentiua  Adrian  earned  the  wooden 
Betnhold  statue  in  the  Arttuhof  at  Danzig 
(Pruaria).  Th«  AHuthof,  caUed  also  Junker- 
hofj  has  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  interiors  in 
Qermany. 

I«llbke,  Qt»ehii6kU  der  BenaUBance  in  DeuUcK- 
iamd;  Scholtz,  Dansig  und  mine  Bauwerke. 

ADTTOH;  ADYTUM.  In  Greek  arehi- 
teeture  the  most  sacred  part  of  a  temple  or 
sacred  endosure. 

JBDBS.  In  Roman  architecture,  any  build- 
ing. A  distinction  was  maintained  between 
temptum,  a  regulariy  consecrated  structure,  or 
encJosnie,  and  (kUb  aaerOf  which  was  a  build- 
ing set  apart  for  pious  purposes  but  not  legularly 
eoDsecrated.  In  modem  inscriptions  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  public  building  and  is  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word. 

JBDZCUIiA.  In  Roman  architecture,  a 
amall  building;  hy  extension,  a  shrine  set  up 
within  a  large  edifice.  Such  a  shrine  may  be 
a  mere  box  or  enclosure  of  wood,  or,  perhaps, 
only  a  screen  with  pedestal  and  statue  in  front 
of  it 

JBD2LB  (Latin  jEdUis),  A  Roman  city 
officer,  haying  special  chaige  of  public  build- 
in0i  and  streets,  and  of  municipal  affiurs  gen- 
erally. 

JBDILXTT.  The  government  or  the  care 
of  a  city  considered  with  reference  to  the 
public  buildings,  streets,  squares,  water  supply, 
and  other  similar  functions  and  duties. 

JBRXJQO,  The  ^x>mpo8ition  formed  upon 
ancient  bromses  hy  exposure;  usually  being 
carbonate  of  copper,  but  differing  in  composition 
scoording  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  or  the  soil 
in  which  it  may  have  been  buried.  (See 
Patina.) 

ABTMNIUM.  A  building  erecte<l  by  or 
in  honour  of  a  person  named  JBsymnios ;  espe- 
cially a  tomb  in  Megani  named  by  Pausanias,  I., 
43,  3. 

AOBZaAIDAS;  sculptor.  Flourished  520- 
465  B.  c. 

Agelaidas  was  the  chief  of  the  school  of  Greek 
sculptors  associated  with  the  city  of  Argos. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  the  three  greatest  sculptors 
of  the  sucoeediog  generation,  Mjrron,  Phidias, 
and  Polyditos.  (See  Myron;  Phidias;  Polycli- 
toa.) 

ColUgnon,  Sculpture  ffrecque;  L5wy,  In- 
tekriften  GrUehiMcher  Bildhauer. 
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AOOBR.  In  Roman  building,  a  large  mound 
or  rampart,  as  of  earth.  It  is  applied  to  the 
great  mound  which  backs  the  early  wall  of 
Rome,  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius^  and  some- 
times to  that  wall  itself,  because  consisting 
mainly  of  an  embankment  merely  fiujed  with 
dressed  stone. 

AOORBOATB.  Any  hard  material  uaed  in 
amall  fragments  to  mix  with  mortar  for  forming 
concrete. 

AOXA8TBRZUM  In  the  early  church,  a 
sanctuary ;  especially,  that  part  of  a  basilica  in 
which  the  altar  was  set  up. 

A  OZOBiro.  Same  as  A.  Jour ;  the  Italian 
form  of  the  phrase. 

AOBBUJ,  FRA  OUOZJBLZNO;  sculptor 
and  architect. 

The  oldest  of  the  pupils  of  Niooolo  da  Pisa. 
(See  Niccolo  da  Pisa.)  He  was  employed  on 
the  '*  Area  di  San  Domenico  "  in  Bologna  begun 
by  Niccolb  da  Pisa.  His  pulpit  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Giovanni  fUorcivitas  at  Pistoia  dates 
from  about  1270.  According  to  Fumi  (op.  cit 
p.  170)  Agnelli  was  one  of  the  architects  em- 
ployeil  on  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  at  its  com- 
mencement in  1293. 

Reymond,  Sculpture  Florentine  ;  Fumi,  Duomo 
d^ Orvieto;  Marcbese,  Memorie. 

AOHOXiO  OADDL     (See  Gaddi,  Agnolo.) 

AONUB  DBL  A  representation  in  painting 
or  sculpture  of  the  lamb  as  typical  of  Christ 

AGORA.  In  Grecian  archieology,  the 
market  place  or  open  square  in  a  town,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  Fonim.  Covered 
porticoes  (see  Stoa)  were  built  along  the  sides 
of  the  square,  in  some  cases.  But  little  that  Ib 
certain  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  any  agora  of  classical  Greece. 

AG08TIN0  D'ANTONZO  DI  DUCCIO; 
sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  about  1418 ;  d.  after 
1490. 

His  earliest  known  works  are  four  reliefs  on 
the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Modena  signed 
AovsTiNvs.  De.  Florentia.  F  144.  .  .  . 
He  w  supposed  (Yriarte,  op.  cit.)  to  have  spent 
the  period  between  1446  and  1457  at  Rimini,  em- 
ployed upon  the  sculpture  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesco  under  the  direction  of  Matteo  de'  Pasti. 
(See  Pasti,  Matteo  de'.)  About  1457  he  began 
hii  most  important  work,  the  facade  of  the  ora- 
tory of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  signed  Opvs. 

AVOVSTINI.  FlORKNTI.*.  LAFICIDiE.  MOCCCLXI. 

Yriarte,  Agoatino  di  Duccio;  Yriarte,  Rimini; 
MUntz,  Renaissance, 

AORAFB.  A.  A  cramp  or  hook  used  in  build- 
ing ;  a  term  used  in  different  senses,  but  rare. 

B.  The  sculpture  in  relief  put  upon  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch  in  ancient  Roman  and  in  neo- 
classic  work.  Thus,  the  archivolt  of  the  Arch 
of  Titus  (which  see)  is  enriched  by  an  elaborate 
scroll  ornament,  upon  which  is  placeil  a  figure 
almost  completely  detached  from  the  background. 
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AOUOLIA.     Same  as  Guglia. 

AOUBTI,  MABBB  JUAN ;  architect 

Agusti  directed  the  coDstniction  of  the 
Gathednd  of  Gerona,  Spain,  from  June  6,  1471, 
to  July  21,  U79. 

Vifiaza,  AdidoMt  al  Diccionario  HUtorieo, 

AILBROH.  A  half  gable,  such  as  closes  the 
end  of  a  pent  house  roof,  or  of  the  aisle  of  a 
church.  The  term  signifies,  of  course,  one  of 
two  wings.  In  neoclassic  architecture  an 
attempt  is  frequently  made  to  disguise  the 
actual  structure,  the  sloping  roof  of  the  aisle ; 
and  the  aileron  takes  a  nearly  independent  place 
as  a  wing  wall  shaped  like  a  scroll,  as  in  S. 
Maria  Novella,  at  Florence ;  or  commonly,  like 
a  quarter  circle  cr  similar  curve,  as  in  S. 
Zacharia,  Venice. 

AIR  CHAICBER.  A  chamber  formed  by 
enlargement  or  vertical  extension  of  pipes,  in- 
tended to  contain  air  to  form  a  cushion,  as  on 
the  supply  pipes  to  plumbing  fixtures,  at  suction 
and  discharge  ends  of  pumps,  etc  (See  Plumb- 
ing; Ventilation;  Warming.)— W.  P.  G. 

AIR  DRAIN.  A,  A  flue  arranged  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  air  to  a  fireplace,  or  the  Uke. 
(See  Air  Duct.) 

B.  Same  as  Dry  Area  (which  see  under 
Area). 

AIR  DUCT.  A  pipe  or  boxlike  construction, 
generally  of  sheet  metal  or  wood,  to  convey 
fresh  air  to  a  room,  air  to  the  air  chamber  of  a 
furnace,  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  or  the  like. 
This  term  is  more  often  used  for  the  temporary 
or  slight  construction,  as  distinguished  from 
air  drain,  which  is  of  masonry:  but  the  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintained  in  aU  cases. 

AIR  IiOCK.  A  chamber  of  access  to  a 
pneumatic  caisson,  tunnel  heading,  or  other  en- 
closure containing  compressed  air,  serving  a 
purpose  like  that  of  a  lock  on  a  canal.  It  is 
usually  a  cylinder  built  into  the  roof  or  wall  of 
the  air  chamber.  It  has  an  air-tight  door  at 
each  end,  opening  towanl  the  compressed  air, 
and  is  supplied  with  air  cocks.  In  operation, 
the  outer  door  being  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  man  enters  the  lock  ;  the  door  is  closed ;  he 
opens  the  air  cock  connected  with  the  com- 
pressed air,  which  flows  in  until  the  pressure  in 
the  air  lock  becomes  the  same  as  that  in  the 
caisson  or  the  other  chamber;  he  then  opens 
the  inner  door  and  passes  out  of  the  lock  into 
the  chamber.  He  leaves  the  chamber  by  enter- 
ing the  lock  and  closing  the  door  between ;  he 
then  opens  the  air  cocks  communicating  with 
the  outer  air.  The  compressed  air  escapes,  and 
the  pressure  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  outer  air 
so  that  he  can  open  the  outer  door.  Materials 
of  construction  and  excavated  material  are  simi- 
larly introduced  and  removed  through  similar 
air  locks. — W.  R.  Hutton. 

AIR  PIPE.  In  plumbing,  a  pipe  by  which 
a  waste  pipe  or  trap  is  extended  to  the  outer 
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air,  generally  above  the  roof.    (See  Back  Vent- 
ing ;  Vent  Pipe.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

AIR  SHAFT.  A  space  reserved  for  the 
free  passage  of  air,  vertically  or  nearly  so; 
whether  small,  like  an  air  drain,  air  duct,  or  air 
flue,  or  forming  a  small  courtyard  among  high 
buildings. 

AIR  SPACa  A.  The  space  available  for 
the  air  needed  for  respiration,  as  in  a  sick  room 
or  hospital.  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  the  air- 
space of  a  room  is  of  no  avail  above  12  feet 
from  the  floor ;  it  is  said  that  the  air  space  per 
man  in  a  barrack  room  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

B.  A  clear  space  left  between  parts  of  a 
wall  or  roof,  and  intended  to  exclude  dampnesa  ; 
especially  between  two  walls  tied  together  and 
forming  the  external  wall  of  a  building.  Where 
this  precaution  is  used  furring  is  not  needed. 
It  is  good  to  put  the  heavier  part  of  the  wall 
within,  so  as  to  carry  the  beams  the  more  easily ; 
thus,  in  a  dwelling  house,  an  8-inch  wall  of 
brick  on  the  inner  face,  a  2-inch  air  space,  and  a 
4-inch  wall  without,  the  two  walls  being  well 
tied  together,  will  give  sufficient  strength.  In 
a  fireproof  bank  building,  a  20-inch  wall  has 
been  used  to  carry  the  beams,  there  is  a  2-inch 
air  space  and  an  outer  8-inch  wall  made  up 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone  carefully 
dressed  at  the  back,  so  as  not  to  invade  the  air 
space.  —  R  S. 

AIR  TRAP.     Same  as  Stench  Trap. 

AIR  TRUHK.  A  pipe  for  ventilation  or 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  a  furnace ;  commonly 
of  rectangular  section ;  of  wood  or  sheet  metal, 
and  not  built  into  a  wall  or  floor  but  secured  in 
its  place  by  hangers  or  brackets :  the  same  as 
air  duct,  but  always  of  considerable  sice. 

AIR  19700D.  Wood  seasoned  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  as  distinguished  from 
wood  that  has  been  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

AI8LB.  A  In  a  building  whose  interior  is 
divided  into  parts  by  rows  of  columns  or  piers, 
one  of  the  side  divisions,  usually  lower  and 
smaller  than  the  middle  division.  In  ancient 
Roman  basilicas,  Christian  basilicas,  and  the 
greater  number  of  churches  of  all  epochs,  the 
aisles  are  straight  and  parallel,  adjoining  the 
nave,  the  choir,  and  the  higher  and  chief  part 
of  the  transept,  or  such  of  these  divisions  as 
may  exist ;  where,  however,  the  termination  of 
east  end,  west  end,  or  transept  is  finished  in 
a  rounded  apse,  the  aisle  may  be  continued 
around  the  curve  (see  Deambulatory).  In 
round  churches  the  aisle  is  concentric  with  the 
nave,  and  surrounds  it. 

In  a  few  large  churches  there  are  two  aisles 
on  each  side  of  the  nave ;  in  a  very  few,  as  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  there  are  three  on 
each  side.  In  many  cruciform  churches  the 
aisle  stops  at  the  transept ;  in  others  it  returns 
along  one  side  only,  usually  the  east  side,  of  the 
transept:  in  very  large  churches  it  sometimes 
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AISLB 
retariH   oa   (Ach   aide,  bo  that  a  crou  tection 
thnwgh  the  transupt  rewinblea  a  siuiilar  Kctioa 
tcram  the  nave. 

In   moat    chu relics,   from   tlic   fiftb   centuiy 
A.D.  ti  the  present  time,  tlic  roofs  of  the  aisle* 


r  tliui 


tlie   1 


■llov   the   ilirect   ailmiBaion   of  ligbt   through 

wiDilovB  pierceil  in  the  higher  walla  aboTe  (aee 

Clercjtoiy) ;   but   in   Romanesque  churches  of 

central  France  and  on  Che  Rhine  the  sitlea 

arc  but  little  loire: 

etc,  from  lack  of 

boUdera,  who  Dee< 

aisle  roob  to  the 

u  a  Binall  claai  of 

nave  and  aisles  are 

Cbnr/bei  of  this 

cliaa   are  called 

HalleitJtirchen 

io       Oemuuijr, 

that  ia,  churches 

halla.  Such  are 
the  Cathedral 
(S.  Stephen)  at 
Vienna  in  Aus- 
tria,     that      of 


usles  OD  each   side  is   said   to  be  five^isled. 

This  use  of  the  t«rm  U  to  be  contrasted  "«ith 
the  French  use  of  nef  for  an;  longitudinal  divi- 

C.  By  extension,  and,  perhnpa,  by  confusion 
with  Alley  (which  see),  a  walk  or  passage  in  a 
church,  or  any  hall  arranged  for  an  audience, 
giring  acce*s  to  the  seats.  In  this  sense  wholly 
popular  and  modem.  —  R.  S. 


BoatbemFnace. 
that  of  Erfurt 
on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Church 
of  S.  Sefaaldos 
in  Niiiemberg, 
Bararia.  The 
nare  rault  may 
be  crowned  up 
a  little  higher 
than  the  aiale 
vault ;  but  there 
ia  no  dereatorj 
waU  with    win- 

The  aiale  U 
usually  only  one 
atoi;  in  height; 
but    in    a    few 

churches,     such 

as  the  Cathedral 

of    Tonniai     in  Aisli:  South  Ji 

Belgium,  and  in 

one  or  two  later  ones,  such  as  the  Cathedral 

Sotre  Danie  of  Pnria,  there  is  an  upper  story, 

nanally  called  a  gallery,  and  probably  used  in  the 

Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the 

property  of  persons  going  on  a  pilgrimage  or  a 

B.     By  extension,  any  one  of  the  longitudi- 
nal diTisions  of  an  oblong  bosilica  or  church ; 
thus,  the  nave  or  the  higher  part  of  tlie  choir  is 
called  the  miildle  aisle,  and  a  church  with  two 
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Ls  or  PETsaioaouou  Cathsdral. 

Cbdi  Alalo,  One  of  the  aisles  which  flank 
the  choir,  as  distiagiiished  from  the  nave ;  or, 
in  the  cHse  of  n  rounded  east  end,  the  whole 
aisle  next  the  choir  taken  together,  including 
the  deambulatoiy. 

Mave  Alala.  One  of  the  aisles  which  flank 
the  nave  of  a  church,  sa  distinguished  from 
choir  and  tmnsept. 

Transept  Alala.  The  aisle  of  a  transept,  cor- 
Ksponding  to  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  church. 


AISLBD 
Fornuhed  with  ftitlec ;  moit 
commoD  in  oomtuoatioa,  forming  »  term  dU- 
tinguiihing  the  Dumber  of  uilca,  ns  the 
~  "  '  >f  Antwerp  ia  Mven-uiled.  In  these 
M  of  the  aiilee, 


Aulbd:   a  Fivn-AISLKD  Cbhrch;  CHirBrH  or  S.  1 

MUUUITIKN,  PRUUIA,   Geskant. 

and  the  term  expreaies  the  number  of  »epajate  par- 
allel (liviiiionB  of  the  atructiire.     (Cut,  col.  38.) 
AIWAN.     A  reception  hall,  Ha  in  ancient 
ParCliian     buildings.     (Sea     ParthiHO      Archi- 

AJASCASA.  In  Spouiah  architecture, 
om!imenl:il  relief  in  brickwork. 

A  JOUR.  In  French,  pierred  through,  Bo 
that  light  ahinea  through  from  aide  to  aide ;  said 
of  carving  when  the  biickgroucd  ia  pierced  at 
interrala,  or  cut  entirely  away,  so  thnt  the  bctoII 
DT  other  ornament  remains  detached.     In  orna- 


mental art  the   term   ia  aometimn   employed 
wheo  the  background  ia  traoaparest,  aa  when 
enamela  or  glua  are  fitted  in  to  form  it. 
AKKADIAN.     Same  aa  Aocadiau. 
*''■*      In  Roman  architecture,  a  amall  room 
on  dther  aide  of  a  larger  one,  or  of  a  court. 
In  many  Roman  houaea  it  takea  rather  tha 
form  of  a  receaa  or  alcove.     (3ee  Hooae.) 
AIiABASTBR    j( .  A  varied  of  gyp- 
■um;   a  aulphate  of  lime  more   or  Im 
tnnalncent  and  of  a  prevailing  white  col- 
our, ttiough  often  clouded  and  veined  with 
browniah  ted  and  other  tinta.     It  ia  aoft 
enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.     A 
variety  brought  from  Derbyahire  in   the 
aoath  of  England  ia  need  for  altar  laila  ia 
chnrchea  and  aimilar  decorative  attjuncta 
to  building*,  but  ita  aotlneaa  prevents  ita 
bdng  durable.    The  Italian  variety,  which, 
a>  exported,  ia  more  nearly  white,  ii  used 
chiefly  for  amall  vasea,  atetuettea,  and  the 
like,  which  are  called  "Florentine  Mar- 
Uea." 

B,  A  varie^  of  caldte  known  aa  the 
ealeareoua  or  Oriental  alahaater,  and  anp- 
poaed  to  be  the  Alabaatritea  of  the  andent 
writera.  This  material,  which  ia  much 
harder  than  that  in  aeuse  A,  was  very 
largely  oaed  in  the  works  of  the  Romans 
of  antiquity,  and  quarriea  in  Egypt  have 
been  drawn  upon  in  modem  times  for 
buildinga  in  Cairo,  and  even  m  Enrope. 
The  quarries  now  known,  however,  would 
not  furnish  auch  large  and  perfect  pieces 
of  hard  olaboater  aa  have  been  found  in 
the  ruina  of  Rome,  or  aa  those  which 
atand  in  the  Cliurrh  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 
ALABA8TK1TUB.  In  Roman  arcbte- 
ologj,  a  semipredons  stone,  probably  the 
Oriental  or  calcareous  aUbaster. 

A.  IiA  ORXX^QUB.  Having  to  do  with 
real  or  auppoeed  Oreck  toate  or  Greek  de- 
aign ;  applied  especially  to  the  fret,  mean- 
der, or  key  ornament.     (See  Meander.) 

.  In  Spaniah  tongue*,  a 
public  garden.  These  uro 
uaually  not  very  large  nor  of  the  nature 
lar  ^"^  parks ;  they  are  rather  alleya  or  ave- 
'  nuea  planted  with  trees  and  fumiahed  «ith 
fouDtaina,  seata,  etc. ;  little  graaa  and  a, 
general  covering  of  gravel,  or  the  like.  Th« 
formal  gardens  attached  to  aome  towna  in  the 
south  of  France,  as  Montpelier,  should  be  com- 
pared with  these. 

Any  appliance  by  meana  of  which 
if  innuttea  may  be  railed  to  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  fire,  to  the  opening 
of  doora  or  windows,  or  tlie  like.  (For  fire 
ulanna,  which  are  generally  electrical  in  their 
principle,  aee  Thermostat  under  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances. For  Burglar  Alarm  aee  that  term 
under  Electrical  Appliances.) 


Uailed   Statca,   Arcbiueture  of,   Put  I.;  and 
Eakiino  ATchitfctjre.) 

AIiA VOnra,  JHAIf  AmODTB  ;  architect; 

h.  1778,  U  Paris;  d.  Nov.  U,  1831, 

Akvoine  terred  witb  Napuleoa's  arm;  in 
Italy.  In  1804  be  rtturned  to  fmnce  and 
entered  the  £eoU  d'Arehiiectitre.  He  built  tlie 
oeotral  apire  of  tbe  CathGdml  of  Houen  in  place 
of  tbe  one  irbicb  iraa  burned  Sept.  ID,  1822 
(■M  Beoqaet,  Robert).  Alnvojne  was  charged 
with  Uw  conatnictioD  of  tlie  Coloune  <le  Juillet 
in  tbe  Place  de  la  BaatJUe  (Paris).  After  bii 
death  hia  dewpi  iraa  modified  bj  bis 
»iKC««aoT  Louis  Joacph  Due  (see  Due, 
L.  J.). 

Luce.     DiaiDntmire ;     C«ur  T>aly, 
jroniinunt  de  Juillet. 


ALBBBTI 

diaappeared.  He  waa  doubtleaa  aasodatad  with 
B.  Oambarelli  (Ro««elinu)  in  tbe  attempted  re- 
construction of  8.  Peter's.  The  recoaatruction 
of  tbe  Church  of  S.  Francesco  in  Rimini  {it 
Tempio  Mrdaleili/iHo)  waa  begun  on  tbe  inaide 
at  tbe  chnpcU  near  the  door  by  Hatl«o  Pasti. 
Albert!  appeats  to  have  been  called  in  by  Sigis- 
niondo  Mabitesta  about  1447  to  dnien  tbe 
marble  exterior  and  especially  the  faille,  sug- 
geateil  by  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  In 
May,  1459,  Albert!  follown)  the  court  of  Pius 
II.  (Pope  from  14Q8  to  1464)  to  Mantua,  where 
be  built  for  LodovicQ  Oouinga  the  little  Church 


Albert  waa  archbishop  of  York  after 
767.  He  cnmpletcd  the  construction 
of  the  earliest  Cathedral  of  York,  which 
was  begun  by  bis  predecessor,  Egbert, 
and  burned  in  1069.  This  building  ia 
deacribed  by  tbe  famoua  AlriiiD,  who 
was    asBodated   with    Albert    in   tlie 

Britton,  Arehlleclural  Aaliquiliet; 
Brilton,  CcUhtirai  Avtiquitiet. 


X IL;  bishop  of  Hildeaheim. 
(See  Bonensack.) 

ALBBBCn  (LeoDe  Battiata  d^ll) ; 
achoUr  aod  architect;  b.  Feb.  18, 
1404;  d.  April,  1473. 

Albert!  aasumed  the  literary  name 
Leo  (Leone)  in  Rome.  He  waa  bom 
at  Venice  during  the  baniahment  of 
the  Albert!,  one  of  tbe  moat  distln- 
g:iiiabed  Florentioe  families.  Although 
a  natural  son,  hia  father  Lorenzo  edu- 
cated him  with  extreme  care.  He 
pcasewed  great  strength  and  waa  <Ie- 
*otcd  to  boraemaoship  and  athletic 
■porta.  He  excelled  in  mathematica 
and  mechanics,  and  is  aaid  to  have  in- 
vented the  camera  oKura.  The  Al- 
bert! were  restored  to  Florence  in 
1428,  and  became  clooely  allied  to  tbe 
Hedid  family.  Leone  Bettistn  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  ScriUrrre  ed  aj,.„ 
ahbreBiatcrt  delle  lellere  apottolirht, 

in  which  be  served  six  popes  (Martin 
V.  to  Paul  II.).  Hie  residence  was  in  Rome. 
He  conducted  hia  work  in  other  dtiea  by  visits, 
correapondence  (some  of  hia  letters  atlU  exiat), 
aod  the  aaaiatatice  of  competent  petaoos,  (See 
Oambarelli,  B. ;  Fancelll ;  Pasti.)  The  docu- 
Dteotaiy  eridence  about  hia  buildings  is  meagre. 
Taari  givea  a  list  of  works  in  Rome  which  have 


AMTwaBF,  BiLonm. 

of  S.  Sebastiano.  Tbe  more  important  Church 
of  S.  Andrea  in  Mantua  was  begun  in  1472,  the 
year  of  his  death.  Its  plan,  undoubtedly  by 
Alberti,  shows  an  iuterestlng  treatment  of  inter- 
secting barrel  vaults,  which  seems  to  have  been 
copied  by  BramanCe  (see  Bramante)  in  his  design 
for  8.  Peter's.     He  probably  continued  for  Qon- 


ALBBRT  MBMOBIAL 

the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Nunziata  in 
Florence,  begun  by  Michelozzi  (see  Michelozzi). 
Alberti  is  supposed  to  have  built  in  Florence 
for  Giovanni  Ruoellai  the  RucelUi  palace  about 
1445-1451.  A  manuscript  in  the  libnuy  at 
Florence,  however,  ascribes  this  building  to 
B.  Qambarelli  (Rossellino),  who  probably  acted 
as  Alberti's  associate.  He  built  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Pancrazio  (before  1467)  and  the  main  front  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  (about  1470). 
Alberti 's  De  Re  ^Edificatoria  Lib,  JT,  the 
first  great  book  of  the  Renaissance  on  architec- 
ture, was  begun  in  1449  and  published  after  his 
death,  in  1485.  The  Delia  Pittura  libri  tre, 
dedicated  to  Brunellesco,  1435;  /  Cinque  Ordini 
ArchiUtUmnici  and  Delia  Statua  (after  1464) 
are  published  liy  Janitscheck  in  Alberti's 
Kleinere  KunsttheoretMie  Schriften  (Vienna, 
1877).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has 
been  published  (Opere  Volgari  di  Leon  B<U- 
tista  Alberti ;  five  vols.,  Florence,  1845). 

Geymttller-Stegmann,  Die  ArchiUktur  der 
Benaisaance  in  Toacana;  6.  Mancini,  ViUi  di 
Alberti;  Passerini,  Qli  Alberti  di  Fireme;  Vaaari, 
Blashfield-Hopkins  ed. ;  Leroux  d'Agincourt, 
JSBttory  of  Art  by  ita  Monumenta:  Yriarte,  Bimini  ; 
Tonini,  Guida  di  Bimini;  von  Reumont,  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici;  Janitscheck,  Alberti^s  Kleinere 
Schriften. 

ALBERT  MBMOBIAL.  Properly,  the 
"National  Memorial  Monument  to  the  Prince 
Consort,"  in  Hyde  Park,  Loudon.  It  is  pur- 
posely placed  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1.  It  is  a  very  large  canopied  tomb 
in  a  revived  Italian  Gothic  style,  with  a  colossal 
seated  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  and  a  very  richly 
sculptured  base.  It  was  designed  by  G.  G. 
Scott  (see  Scott,  G.  G.),  and  finisheil  about  1872. 

ALBBRTUB  ABOHllTiNUB.  (See  Al- 
brecht  von  Strasbui^.) 

ALBBBCHT;  architect. 

He  succeeded  Meister  Ludwig  (see  Ludwig) 

as  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Regensbui^ 

(Ratisbon),  Bavaria,  and  appears  to  have  built 

the  choir  of  this  church  from  plans  already  laid 

down. 

Niedermayer,  KUnatUr  und  Kunatwerke  der 
Stadt  Begenaburg;  Nagler-Mayer,  Kutiatler-Lexv- 
eon. 

ALBBBCHT  VON  STBASBUBO  (Al- 
bertus  Argentinus) ;  architect. 

His  memory  has  been  preserved  in  the  little 
manuals  (Steinmetzbiicklein)  of  the  mediseval 
apprentices,  and  in  the  traditions,  oral  and 
written,  of  the  mediaeval  Masonic  lodges 
(BauhiUten).  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
chronicler  or  in  any  historic  document.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  Albreclit  took  up  in  1050 
the  construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbui^ 
abandoned  in  1028. 

Gerard,  Lea  Artiatea  de  VAlaace  au  moyen  fige. 

ALBUM.  In  Roman  Archaeology,  a  con- 
trivance for  displaying  publicly  legal  and  other 
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ALGAZAR 

notices.  One  form  of  the  album  seems  to  have 
been  a  panel  of  whitened  wall,  as  has  been 
found  in  Pompeii. 

ALCAMBNBB;  sculptor. 

According  to  Pliny,  Alcamenes  was  bom  at 
Athens.  Other  authorities  call  him  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  was  a  pupil,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  a  rival,  of  Phidias  (see  Phidias). 
He  flourished  from  448  b.c.  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  sculpture  of  the  western 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at 
Olympia  is  attributed  to  Alcamenes  by  Pau- 
sanias.  The  crude  character  of  the  work  and 
its  early  date  (about  456  B.c.)  make  this  attri- 
bution doubtfiil.  (Collignon,  op.  cit,  Vol.  II., 
p.  458.) 

Collignon,  Hiatoire  de  la  aculpture  Oreeque ; 
Furtw&ngler,  Meiaterwerke  der  Griechiaehen  Pfatt- 
ttk ;  Pauaaniaa^  Translation  and  Commentary  by 
J.  6.  Frazer. 

AT^ANTARA.  In  Spanish  building  and 
archaeology,  a  bridge.  The  term  is  extended  to 
constitute  the  name  of  at  least  one  important 
town  in  Spain,  and,  also,  to  a  valley  in  Portugal 
near  Lisbon,  which  is  crossed  by  a  great  aque- 
duct bridge  built  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  bridge,  perhaps,  gives  its  name  to  the 
valley. 

ALCAZAB.  In  Spain,  a  palace,  generally 
royal,  which  is  defensible,  though  not  neces- 


Alcazar  of  Toledo. 

Plan  at  level  of  preat  Patio,  which  is  a  noble  court  with  double 
arcade.    The  exterior  U  like  that  of  a  fortreas. 

sarily  a  strong  fortress.  The  buildings  remain 
from  the  time  of  Moorish  domination,  and  often 
contain  much  Moorish  decoration.  The  best- 
known  examples  are  those  of  Segovia,  Seville, 
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ALCOCK 

and  Toledo,  togEther  with  the  Alhombm  ' 
(which  aee),  which  i«  an  alcuar  lu  well  as  the 
othen,  though  not  bo  called  in  Engliah  books. 

AX.COCK,  JOHHi  biahop,  d.  about  1500. 

The  eminent  eccleaiaitic  and  itateeman,  John 
Alcock,  WM  biahop  BUcceaaivel;  of  Rochester 
(1471),  Worcester  (1477),  and  EI7  (1186),  and 
sected  important  buildinga  at  each  of  these 
places.  He  waa  twice  lord  chancellor.  Alcock 
wuMMciated  with  Reginald  ile  Bray  (see  Bnj, 
R  de)  as  nirveyor  of  the  royal  works  and  build- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Dictlonarg  of  National  Btog- 


AI.BS8I 
Sir  Chrietopher  Wren  (sec  Wren)  was  aim 
intereated  in  it.  One  of  hii  beat  wcH'ka  m  the 
garden  front  of  Corpus  Chriati  College.  All 
the  bukldinga  mentioned  ar«  in  Oxford.  The 
manuBcript  of  bia  Elemenia  ArchiiectKne 
Civ^U  was  acquired  by  hie  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
alio  an  architect  (see  Clarke,  O.),  and  was  pub- 
liihcd  with  a  trsnalation  1^  the  Rev.  Philip 
Smith  in  1789.  Aldrich  composed  rniiiic  which 
is  still  in  nae. 


ALBSBI,  QATJAllZO  ;  architect ;  b.  1C12, 
at  Perugia,  Italy  ;  d.  Dec.  31,  1S72. 

He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Giambattiats 
Capondi,  the   tiauslator   and    commentator   of 


altogether,  so  that  curtains  at  the  opening  of 
the  alcoTs  may  oonceal  it  entirely.  This  aeem* 
to  be  the  primary  uae  of  the  word,  in  EnglLsh 

B.  A  lecen,  niche,  grotto,  space  enclosed  by 
tnea,  or  any  such  retired  place.  (For  a  epecial 
nse  of  the  word  see  Library ;  also  Seminar 
Boom;  for  the  library  alcove  ia  sometimes  used 
in  this  capa^^ity.) 

AUJHTCK,  UilNUT ;  clergyman  ami  archi- 
tect; d.  1710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  dean  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege (Oxford)  in  1689.  He  resided  long  in 
Itily  in  asBociation  with  eminent  architects  and 
nawdaiM.  He  planned  and  built  three  sides  of 
Peckwster  cour^  Christ  Church  College,  and 
the  pariah  Church  of  All  Saints  in  the  High 
Strest ;  and  was  a  principal  adviser  in  the  con- 
Btrxiction  of  the  Ch^iel  of  Trinity  College,  which 
be  probably  designed,  although  it  is  known  that 


Vitruviua.  He  went  to  Roue  about  1S36, 
where  be  appeurt  to  have  been  associated  with 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  In  1543  Oale- 
nuo  went  to  Perugia  and  built  there  the  chapel 
and  loggia  of  the  Cittadella  Faolina.  Other 
buildings  In  Perugia  are  oscribeil  to  him.  His 
most  important  works  nro  In  Genoa,  the  ear- 
liest being  the  Church  of  S.  Carignsno,  for 
which  the  contract  was  made  Sept.  7, 
1549.  He  enlarged  the  port  and  built  the 
arsenal,  which  ho  ailornoi  witli  a  Doric  portico. 
Alessi  is  best  known  by  the  street  of  palaces 
which  he  built  in  Oenon,  the  Stra<ta  Nuova 
(now  Gftribalrli),  in  which  are  bis  Palaiii  Cam- 
biuBo.  Gambaro,  Psrodl  (begun  1507),  Spinola 
(1560),  Giorgio  Doris,  Ailomo,  Serra,  and  Romo. 
(See  Liirago,  R.)  He  huilt  the  Palazzo  Orimnhli 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Liica.  another  Palneio 
Qrimnldi  in  the  Borgo  S.  Vinranio,  the  two 
Palaui  Iiomellini,  and  many  Tillas  near  Genoa. 


ALBTTH 

The  mpola  Bud  cboir  (1C67)  of  the  Cathedral  of 
OeoM  and  the  Loggia  ile'  Banchi  are  bf  him. 
Id  Milan  Aleni  built  the  Palazzo  Mnrini,  now 

the  municipal  palace,  the  fiifade  of  the  Church 
of  3.   Haiia  prcaso  S.  Celw  (we   Braiiuuite), 
the  hall  of  the  Auditorio  del  Cambio  ami  the 
Church  of  S.  Vittore  di  Capo.      Like   the   San 
Oallo,  Scamoici,  and  other  architecta  of  the  time, 
Ateui  eigoyed  a  large  practice  in  ltd;,  anil 
(leaigned   many  buildiags  in   Franc      ~ 
and  Flandera.     The  architecture  < 
which   waa  then   in  close  commer 
with  Genoa,  va*  much  in9uence<i  b 
RedtenbRcber,    Baumeliler    der    . 
MUnti,  Stuaittanrt :  Krlnhanlt,  Grn 
Palazxi  di  Oriwca ;  Gautliier,  Ed<fi< 
GiellFelB,  Obtr-Ilalitn. 


ALHAHBBA 

liih  architecture,  a 
ia  applied  to  dec- 
orative uichee  used  aa  cupboarda,  of  which  a  very 
splendid  cue,  formerly  in  Toledo  and  richly  ilcr- 
orated  with  stucco  relief,  ia  in  the  South  Krn- 
sington  Huseum. 

ATiHAMBH*  A  group  of  buildings  od  a 
hill  above  the  city  of  Granada  in  aouthem  Spain, 
forming  a  fortress  palace  or  akanr  uf  the  Moorish 


In  Roman  architeci 
styles  derived  from  this,  thoae  pai 
which  flank  the  central  pilaster  or 
umn,  and  which  form  the  ahutn 
arches.     (See  Roman  Order.) 

*T.nTawnm»M  ^1,  CoQci 
ander  the  Great  anil  his  succeesora, 
ions  and  their  cities  and  buildiuga. 

B.  Concerning  the  city  of  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt.  (For  both, 
"*  Egypt,  Architecture  of;  Gre- 
cian Architecture ;  Sarcophagua ; 
Syria,  Architecture  of.) 

AIiEZAHDRHTUMOPUa    () 

ALFONSO,  JUAN;  sculptor. 

Juan  Alfbnao  was  employed  wii 
on  the  fa^  of  tlic  Catheileral  ol 
Spain,  about  HIS. 

Bannudea,  Dlcefoiuirlo  BiUorlco, 

AZrfSARDI,  ALBBSAHSBO:  > 
architect;  b.  1602,  at  Bologna;  d. 

Algardi  formed  himself  principally 
of  Bernini  (see  Bernini).      After  K 
the  VdU  Belrespiro  or  Pamfili  o 
Janicttiui,  Rome,  with  its  gordei 
architectural   decorations.     He  hu! 
altar  of  the  Church  of  S.  Niccolb  T 
the  fa^e  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ign 
Ronw.        He  was   associated   wit) 
(see  Borromino)  in  the  decoration 
S.    Peter's.     Algatdi  was  one  of 
best     Bculptors    of    his    time. 
worked  in  ivoiy  and  silver,  desigi 
gems  and  medals,  and  was  especii 
successful  in  modelling  children,     his     ALBrra- 
moet  characteristic  work  is  the  great 
bas-relief  represeuling  "  AttiU's  retreat    "'il"'^?"'' 
from  Rome  "  at  8.  Petcis. 

Qnrlltt.  OeKhiftitr  <irt  BaroftMllut  In  Italln ; 
Ebe,  SpHt-RrnaUMiir' :  C.  A.  Piatt,  Rnllan  Oar- 
dent;  Percier  et  Fontaine,  Lti  Pliu  cilibra  Mai- 
mm  dt  Rnm*. 

ALOSRIA,  ABCHimCTURB  OP.     (See 

North  Africa,  Architecture  of.) 


TBI  Wina  or  thi  Pikr  on  Eithkk  Side  or  E*cb 

irVlDllgI-lr-I>DcorilHOi4traC1b«TtMlnatllir«llB»lI(i>aia. 

kings  of  Andalusia.  The  unfinished  palace  of 
Charlw  V.  adjoins  the  Moorish  builiiings.  The 
celebrated  decorations  of  the  courts  and  rooms 
are  partly  in  ceramic  tiles,  partly  in  moulded  anil 
painteil  plaster  on  a  wooden  framework.  (Cuts, 
cda.45,  46;  47,  48.) 


THE  ALHAICBRA,  GRANADA,  SPAIN. 
ConitraeUoa  of  U>«  araadlDg.  Court  of  tlu  Lion*. 


ALHAUBBKSQUB 


AIiBAMBRBBQUB.  Of  tbe  style  followed 
in  the  decoration  oi  the  AJhsmbra ;  Horeeque 
of  thU  puticular  type. 

ALimrHOUSBj— PRIOBT.  AoMtMblUh- 
meet  dependeot  upon  k  foreign  monaitery  or 
conveDt ;  aometimes,  a  branch  of  the  ptrent 
abbey,  with  monks,  etc. ;  Bometimes  a  mere 
building  for  the  gu&rdian  or  iCewsnl. 

ALiamSBITT.     Same  u  Alinement. 

ALiaKHBK.  A  meander ;  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  words  a  la  Greeifue. 

jUiQtSMBNT.  The  diapOBing  or  amof^ng 
of  anything  to  that  it  iball  confonn  to  a  fixed 
line  or  curve ;  eipedallj  a  street  line.  Thus, 
the  arranging  of  Btonea  in  a  prehistoric  monu- 
ment, M  Stonehenge  near  Salisbury,  or  Carnac 
in  BrittAny,  in  determined  circles  and  straight 
lines,  or  the  pladng  of  bouses  along  a  street  bo 
that  their  fronts  shall  reach  and  not  oveipasB  a 
fixed  limit,  are  equally  inBtances  of  alinement. 
Id  the  case  of  a  city  street  the  alinement  may 
be  fixed  bj  law,  aa  where  a  certain  projection  of 
areas  and  steps  upon  the  sidewalk  is  allowed, 
while  the  house  flints  must  not  pass  the  line  of 
tbe  property ;  or  it  may  be  fixed  by  agreement, 
aa  where  the  house  front«of  a  whole  block  may 
be  set  back  a  certain  number  of  feet  from  the 
property  line  in  order  to  give  wider  areas  or 
courtyards  in  front  of  the  houses.  In  architec- 
tural designing  the  term  is  used  lomewhat 
vaguely  for  the  employment  of  long  straight 
lines  carefully  laid  down  for  the  placing  of  streets 
and  avenues.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
building  of  Rome  under  Nero  alinement  was 
carefiUly  eonwdered.  (In  this  latter  sense  com- 
pare Axis  and  En  Axe  under  Axe,  I.)  In 
antiquity,  a  dispoeition  for  alinement  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  Syria,  where  the  colonnaded 
streets  of  Antioch,  Palmyra,  and  Oerasa  are 
probably  prototypes  of  Western  avenues.  The 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  modem  times 
have  commonly  grown  up  on  the  irregular  foot- 
paths and  lanes  made  without  care  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  hence  the  irregularity  of  London 


city,  the  lower  parte  of  New  York,  aud  more 
especially  of  the  old  citiea  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  cities  laid  out  in 
advance  aud  built  up  rapidly,  whether  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (see  Bastide)  or  in  the  Western 
states  of  America,  are  usually  built  up  on  care- 
fully alined  streets,  which  also  are  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or,  if  at  a  different  angle, 
with  some  definite  purpoee  in  view,  as  in  the 
well-known  plan  of  Washington  dty  tsee 
Street).  The  system  of  alinement  tends  towards 
easy  policing  and  good  sanitation ;  it  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  there  is  not  more 
chance  for  architectural  efiTect  in  the  irf^pilaritie« 
of  the  older  parts  of  Hanover,  Uunicb,  Bergamo, 
and  Paris,  than  in  the  straight-drawn  avenues 
of  the  newer  quarters.  Written  also  Alignment. 
—  R  8. 


AlXte.  In  French,  an  alley  in  the  aense 
of  the  narrow  passage  between  houses,  or 
under  a  house ;  also,  an  avenue  in  the  sense 
of  a  broad  walk  planted  with  trees,  a  prom- 
enade, or  tlie  like. 

ATJ.'BOa  In  French,  a  thinning  or  light- 
ening of  a  part  of  a  wall,  as  under  a  window, 
whore  tbe  term  covers  the  whole  of  tbe  wall, 
usually  much  thinner,  from  the  floor  or  tbe  top  of 
the  opening  below  to  the  sill  of  the  window  above. 
There  seems  to  be  no  English  term  for  this ; 
the  inside  of  it  forming  the  back  or  window 
back,  and  tlie  exterior  either  remaining  unmarkeil 
or  constituting  a  sunken  panel.  (Compare 
Appui.)     (Cut,  col.  *9.) 

ALLHaBBNT  COUVTT  COVBT 
HOU8B.  At  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Built 
in  1888  from  the  designs  of  H.  H.  Richardson 
(see  Richardson),  in  Romaneeque  style,  with  a 
tower  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 

AIiLBOORT.     (See  Symbology.) 

ALLSaRI,  AfTTOmO,  I>A  COBRBOOIO. 
(See  Correggio.) 


A  IWTTOW  pMMg»-waj:   (1)  be-  I 
twM  two  h<MUM,  like  a  very  luirnnr  atreet ; 
(2)  in  or  under  a  hotue,  u  •fibniing  pawtge 
directly  to  the  innar   coart  or   jard,   withont  | 


ALMSHOU8B 

AZiMOITRT.     A  plac^  ■ometimea  a  Kpante 

hotue,  wbere  the  alma  of  a  great  abbej  or  of  a 

dt;  or  a  magnate  were  dUtributed.    (8<ee  Alma- 

boa•^  S.) 

jOJta  BOX  — CHBBT. 
A  box  or  cheat  affixed  to  the 
wall,  or  standing  on  a  pedea- 
tal,  iu  a  chuith,  weat  of  the 

porch,  and  used  to  icceive 
tbe  oSeringa  of  the  people  for 
the  poor.  It  ia  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  aecured  in  place  I7 
■croWB  from  the  inaiJe,  and 
provided  with  a  Btrong  lock ; 
on  tbe  top  or  aide  there  ia  a 
alit  through  which  the  mone; 
ia  depoaited.—  C.  C. 

AldlS  OATB.  In  an 
abbey  or  manor  house  that 
gate  in  the  faouDdiDg  wall  or 
courtTBrd  wall  where  alma 
were  distributed. 


rnn  >  Hk^mnrx  liiiUdlD«  In  S71IL 

eotering  the  rooms  of  the  house ;  (3)  a  walk  in 
a  garden ;  (4)  an  aiale,  as  in  a  church  (obsolete) ; 
(5)  an  aisle  in  the  modem  sense,  that  is  to  aay,  a 
paMage  between  tbe  pews,  mors  accu- 
rate in  tbissense  than  aisle  ^  (6) a  long 
and  narrow  building  (see  Bowling  Al- 
ky). City  hooaea  have  been  built  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  with  alleys 
in  aense  (2)  aerionsly  modiiying  their 
plan ;  thus,  in  Boston,  Hsmachii- 
aetts,  the  booses  of  about  1810-1840 
bad  oHen  alleys  carried  through  them 
tmm  street  U  back  yard,  and  serring 
tar  the  debveiy  of  packages  at  the 
kitchen  door  in  the  rear ;  avoiding 
tbe  necessity  of  front  areas,  which 
are  ccatly  to  face  with  cjt  atone. 

A1.MARI0L:  AZJUHIOLUM; 
AIiMABT.    Same  as  Ambry. 

*I.MBM*H.  A  reading  desk  in 
a  sjnagogne;  thst  from  which  the 
btw  is  read  to  the  congngstion.  The 
term,  of  Arabic  origin,  is  iu  use  in 
tbe  Jewish  worship  in  many  couu- 
triea.  In  Spun  and  Portugal  the 
same  reading  desk  ia  called  TebaJi. 

AIiMBirA.  The  curiously  in- 
dented and  generally  trapeioiiUl  bat- 
tlement used  in  some  buildings  of  the 
south  and  out  of  Europe ;  a  Spanish 
term,  probably  of  Arabic  denTation. 
The  Spaniah  word  signifies  also  a 
turret  or  small  tower,  perhaps  also  a 
pinnacle,  which  uses  do  not  seem  to 
hare  been  followed  in  English. 


building  or  group  of  build- 
ings, fbr  the  rereption  of  the  poor  and  help- 
leas.  In  England,  the  term  is  ^moat  confined 
to  eatablishmenta  supported  by  private  fbunda- 


AliOISIUS 

tioD,  and  lome  of  these  hare  exitt«d  for  tntaj 
yeua,  or  even  oenturics.  The  irorkhouBo  kept 
up  bj  different  puisbci  ue  not  amaidflred 
u  alnuhouwi.  The  great  Cbarter  Houae,  in 
London,  a  a  &vounible  instance  of  an  almabouH 
which  haa  eiiited  in  its  present  condition  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cestui;,  hav- 
ing been  previoualj  a  Carthuaian  convent.  It 
ii  here  that  Colonel  Newcome,  of  Thackeraj'a 
novel,  is  auppoeed  to  have  died.  In  the  United 
Stalea,  the  almshouse  is  usually  an  eetablisbment 
aupported  by  the  state,  count;,  or  town  for  those 
who  are  incapable  of  aelf-aupport.      (See  Poor- 

B.  Anciently,  in  a  great  abbey,  a  house 
where  poor  traveller*  were  received  and  alms 
diatnbutod. —  B.  S. 

AIOIBiaS;  architect. 

An  Italian  architect  of  the  sixth  century  who 
i*  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodorua  aa 
charged  by  Theodoric  the  Oreat  with  the  repar- 
ation of  the  tqueilucta,  hatha,  and  other  works  in 
Home.  He  it  suppoaed  to  have  been  asKiciated 
with  the  archiloct  Daniel  (see  Daniel)  in  the 
conatruction  of  the  churches  in  Ravenna  (Italy). 

Qnatnmtn  de  Qolncy,  Dietlomuiirt  d'Ar- 
ehUtdure. 

ALFHAXD,  JBAN  CHABI.B8 
ASOLPHB;  architect^  b.  Oct.  26,  1817;  d. 
1891. 

In  1854  Alphand  was  called  to  Paris  by  Baron 
Hausamann  (see  Hausamann)  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  promenades  and  plantations.  He  arranged 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Pare  ^mceau,  the 
Boia  de  Vincennes,  the  Champa  Elyi^  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulcgne,  the  Buttea  Chan- 
mont  and  the  Pare  de  Hontsouria.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Exposition 
of  1889.  Alphand  published  La  Prommade* 
dt  Parit  (2  vols.,  folio,  1868-1873)  and  Ex- 
potituM  univertelU,  1889;  Paiait,  Jardint, 
etc.  (2  voU.,  folio,  1892). 

CotutnMon  Modent.  Dec.  12,  1891. 

AIAACB,  ABCUITUCIUHB  OF.  (See 
Genntny,  Architecture  d.  Part.  II.;  The  Rhine 
Country.) 

ALTAB.  Any  raised  structure  with  Sat  top 
intended  for  the  offering  of  sacrifieea,  as  to  a 
deity,  the  manet  of  the  dead,  or  the  memory  of 
a  national  or  fkmily  hero.  In  antiquity,  altars 
were  sometimes  composed  of  the  ashes  of  preri- 
ons  burnt  offerings  piled  t<^ther,  dampened, 
perhaps  with  s  view  to  more  ea^  compacting 
of  the  mass,  snd  constantly  increasing  in  liie. 
An  altar  might  be  composed  of  earth  or  rough 
Btonea,  or  a  single  stone  could  be  dedicated  for 
a  special  purpose.  As  the  sacriRce  wu  some- 
times small  and  easy  to  hanJie,  such  at  incense, 
cokea  of  bread,  honey,  or  the  like,  altars  might 
be  very  small.  When  animals  were  slaughtered 
only  small  parts  of  the  larger  creatures  were 
actually  consumed ;  still,  as  there  always  existed 


ALTAR 
the  idea  of  the  goda  enjoying  the  taToor,  and  of 
men  aharing  in  the  feast  of  the  gods  1^  eating 
parts  of  the  creature  sacrificed,  it  remained  es- 
sential to  have  some  altars  large  enough  to  carry 
a  fire  of  a  certain  intensity.  Altars,  therefore, 
were  of  all  sixes,  Axjm  a  alender  column  about 
three  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top  perhaps  slightly 
sunk  or  dished,  to  stnicturee  several  feet  long. 
Allara  for  other  sacrifices  then  that  of  incenee 
were  commonly  in  the  open  air,  and  sacrifice  was 
offered,  not  within  the  terajde,  but  in  front  of  it. 


Ai.TA>:  Onaco-RoKAN  Woax. 

as  a  general  rule.  It  would,  however,  be  within 
the  temenos  or  sacred  enclosure. 

The  altars  of  the  Jews  aa  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  easentiallj  differ  from  those 
of  pagan  antiquity ;  as  indeed  the  usee  to  which 
they  were  put  were  altogether  similar. 

The  Christian  altar  is  a  tablelike  construction 
upon  which  the  eucharistic  ssKriGce  is  offered. 
When  fully  developed  it  consists  of  a  number  ol 
parts :  a  Hensa  or  table,  a  Preilella  or  platform, 
a  Ciborium  or  canopy,  a  Retablc  or  ateplike 
shelf,  a  Seredos  or  tcreen,  and  lastly  a  Tabernacle 
or  cl'/tt  fbrthe  F 


ALTAR 

The  founden  of  Protcituit  Chriitiuiity,  njeet- 
ing  Um  doctrine  of  the  nerifice  of  the  Man, 
■ibnitat«d  ■  UUe  in  place  of  an  altar.  (See 
OommunioQ  TaUc.) 

In  the  Primitive  Cfaatch  all  altsn,  ootaide  of 
those  in  the  Oataoombs,  were  made  of  wood, 
that  ia,  until  the  time  of  Pope  Erariatiu  (113 
L.D.),  who  ia  Mid  to  hare  con- 
demoed  their  uae,  which  prohibition 
WM  rabMqoentl;  atren^ened  bj 
Pope  Silvester  (314-335 1.D.),  and 
later  on  formulated  bj  a  Council  of 
the  Church.  Throughout  Weatera 
Christendom  (tone  altar*  have  b«en 
in  me  for  agea,  and  erni  when  wood 
or  metal  wu  empli^ed  the  part  of 
the  altar  on  which  the  chalice  and 
paten  are  placed  wai  inTariabl^ 
made  of  atone.  In  aome  of  (he 
Orieotal  ehurchea  wooden  altan  are 
not  unknown,  although  ttcmt  ia  the 
material  of  which  the;  are  uniallf 
built,  except  amoDg  the  Copta,  who 
•ometime*  employ  biick.  All  of 
the  b*t  altan,  both  in  the  Eaat 
and  Weat,  whether  made  of  wood, 
atone,  marble,  or  metal,  were  verj 
aimplcj  and  conawted  of  a  alah 
(menaa)  raatiog  on  one  or  mote  kga, 
or  on  alabi  at  each  end  of  the 
meoia,  or  on  biacketa  pn^tii 


ALTAR 

In  the  conne  of  time  other  altan  were  in- 
troduced beaiile  the  high  altar,  and  after  the 
sixth  centuij  a  pluialitj  of  altars  waa  the  lule 
in  the  chuicbee  of  Western  Chriatendom  and 
in  some  of  the  Eaatern  cbnrchea.  Tbeae  aide 
altar*  were  built  in  honour  of  «ome  particnlar 
saint  and  were  often  highly  decoiated. 


t.  wall;   but  n 


plain  or  preciou*  they  were,  when 
in  uae  th«y  were  covered  with  the 
finest  linen  and  beaotiful  atulft, 
onuntented  with  ailk  embroideriea, 
studded  with  gema,  and  enriched 
with  platea  of  gold  and  silTer. 

The  TBiiooa  kind*  of  altar*  are 
distingniahed  one  from  another  bf 
speciflc  names,  lueh  ai  High  Altar, 
Side  Altar,  Shrine  Altar  (which  see 
below)  and  portable  altar.     In  the 
Ant  days  of  the  bitb  there  wa«  but 
one  altar  in  each  church,  standing 
in  the  eaat  end  of  the  building,  in 
tfae  centre  of  the  sanctoary  between 
the  east  wall  and  the  outer  or  west 
edge  irt  the  chancel  platform.     The 
altar  always  determined  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  church  irreapective  of 
the  true  point  of  the  compaaa.    (See 
Banlica;  OiientatioD.)     As  a  rule 
it  waa  built  over  a  crypt  containing  the  body 
nf  a  saint  or  martyr,  and  was  without  retable 
or  reiedoa,  but  very  often  it  was  covered  with 
a  cifaorium,  from  which  wen  hung  curtains  of 
silk.     This  arrangement  of  a  primitive  chancel 
and  altar  can  be  teen  today  in  many  cliiirrliee 
in  Italy,  viz.,  S.  Oiovanni  in  Lsterano  ;  8,  Cle- 
mente;   8.   Lorenio  at  Rome  and  in  the  Am- 
brogian  baailica  at  Hilan. 
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Altab  with  CuiorT ;  lUnaaoM  CATaaoaAL. 

The  nudero  practice  in  building  a  high  altar 
is  to  place  it  either  well  out  toward  the  front  of 
the  sanctuaiy,  or  close  to  the  eaat  wall,  but  never 
attached  to  it ;  at  least  2^  feet  away,  as  this 
space  ia  needed  as  s  passage,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  conaecretion,  but  at  all  times  for  the 
convenience  of  the  socriatan.  The  altar  itself  is 
built  on  a  platform  projecting  not  less  than  H 
feet  in  front  of  the  altar  and  at  leaat  14  inches 
M 


AUTAR 

at  the  mde;  thii  predelU  or  foot  pace  correipDndi 
in  length  with  the  meiua,  plui  liinchraateither 
(ride,  and  ahould  not  be  approached  by  leaa  than 
two  ttepa,  with  treadi  13  iochea  to  2  feet  wide 
and  riaere  4^  incbei  high.  If  there  it  a  reasoo 
(o  raise  the  altar  higher,  more  tiepe  are  added, 
but  alwajB  an  uneven  number,  and  never  more 
than  nine.  The  table  or  menaa  of  the  altar  ia 
rectangular  in  form,  a  aingle,  natural  itone,  ael- 
dom  leaa  than  9  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  aquare 
at  the  edge,  and  lupported  upon  stone  piera, 
columns,  a  solid  or  boUow  atone  foundation, 
but  never  upon  braekela.  bricka,  or  artificial 
atone;  theae  supports  are  covered  with  wood. 


ALTAR  BOABD 

than  the  mensa,  and  ia  built  at  its  back  or  east 
edge,  but  never  encroachea  upon  the  same. 

A  side  altar  ia  ruled  bj  the  same  canons  as  a 
high  altar,  except  that  it  is  smaller  and  stands 
on  a  foot-pace  without  stepa,  with  one  gradine 
00  the  retable  and  no  tabernacle,  unless  it  ia 
nsed  as  an  altar  for  the  Blesaed  Sacrament.  If 
the  larriBce  is  to  be  offered  on  it,  the  mensn  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  high  altM'.  A  figure  of  ito 
Utular  maj  be  placed  on  the  retable  or  painted 
on  the  reredoa.  When  there  are  a  number  of 
side  altars,  the  first  in  dignity  is  the  one  nearest 
the  Ooapel  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  next 
in  rank  is  the  one  neareat  on  the  Epistle  side. 
(Cut^  cols.  57,  S8,  59.) 

(La  Mem :  EtHdti 
Anhlologlqvti  mr  L«t 
atonvmrnU  par  Ch.  Uo- 
hault  de  Fleury,  8  vols., 
Paris,  1883  ;  J.  B.  Thien, 
Dtuertatlon  tar  lei  PrlH- 


lutelt.  t 


..  Paris, 


Honti 


eldtlai 


Altab:  WanLOCE  Paioar,  SHBoraHiaa, 

stone,  marble,  moasics,  Or  metal,  and  ornamented 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  so  altar  and  ID  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  church 
(see  Alter  Front ;  Frontal) ;  the  mensa  extends 
beyond  its  support,  hotta  nt  the  front  ami  sides, 
and  00  its  upper  surlace  five  crosMS  are  cut : 
one  at  each  horn  or  comer  and  one  in  the  centre, 
on  the  cover  of  a  small  square  shallow  cavity 
called  a  Sepulchre,  a  receptacle  for  relics ;  the 
height  of  the  mensa  above  the  foot-pace  is  3 
feet  6  inches.  When  the  nltar  is  TeT7  long 
the  table  is  made  of  three  slabs,  but  the  centre 
one  is  alone  the  mensa,  or  in  case  the  table  is 
made  of  other  materisl  than  stone  or  marble, 
there  is  inlaid  in  its  body,  midway  between 
the  south  end  (the  Epistle  liile)  and  the  north 
end  (the  Oospei  Mt)  (see  Anibo)  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  back  snd  front  edge,  a  Super- 
altar  of  atone  which  is  the  true  mensa.  Where 
there  is  a  reteble  it  is  either  as  long  as  or  longer 


N  da  igliia,  Paiii, 

;  Caiyl  Coleinan, 
itliaDAllats  and  their 
Anhilettu- 
tf<l  Reord,  Vol.  IV.,  New 
York,  1896  ;  TMe  BolMk  or 
SKfflM  Altar.  TVanncHoH 
of  lAc  S.  raaVi  Eeelnia- 
logical  Soeittf.  Vol.  III., 
London,  1881.) 

—  C*aTL   COLSHAM. 

Byaltar.  Same  as  Side 
Altar. 

Btcb  Altar.  That  one 
which  serves  as  the  princi- 
pal altar  in  a  church,  and 
at  which  the  servicea  on 
feast  days,  fast  days,  aud 
c.  iiBO.  the  like,  are  conducted.  In 

fully  equipped  churches 
this  altar  stands  at  the  east  end  (see  Orientation), 
and  in  the  sanctuai;  beyond  the  chdv. 

aiuliia  Altar.  One  serving  sa  a  shrine  or  as 
a  cover  Ibr  a  shrine ;  leas  often  one  upon  which 
a  shrine  is  erected. 

SltfaAltai.  Inachurch,Bnaltaraubordinaleta 
the  central  alter,  often  placed  in  a  bay  of  the  nave. 
Snparaltai.  A  purUble  alter  in  the  form 
of  a  slab  on  which  the  elements  may  be  conse- 
crated elsewhere  than  on  the  altar  proper. 
Being  especistly  consecrated  for  this  service,  it 
was  often  laid  upon  a  fixed  altar  vhicli  had  not 
been  so  consecrated.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
confounded  with  the  Altar  Ledge  and  Retable. 

Votive  Altai.  An  alter  erected  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow. 

AI.TAR  OF  AUanSTUS.  (See  Pax 
Romana.) 

ALTAB  BOABD.  In  a  Coptic  church,  « 
wooden  panel  orniunented  witii  the  cross  and 


ALTAR  riECE 

In  the  cathedral  otHesole,  Tuscany;  the  work  ho  on  the  Hffht,  S.  T^eonanl,  a  Frenoliman    and 

of  Mino  da  Flem.le.     The  xaints  who  accomiHny  one  of  the  early  dfvou-es  wlio  led  the  world  to 

gie  Madonna  are  generally  named,  lie  on  the  left,  devote  hiiivielt  to  wurka  of  benelicence. 
S.  Beralgliu  (the  8.  Remi  o(  the  Freuch),  aud 


AIiTAB  OAVTTT 
etlur  ajmboli,  and  Kt  into  a  depreuion  in  the 
top  of  tba  altar.     The  chalice  and  paten  are 
)hMd  qioD  it  during  the  hum. 

ALTAI  OATITT.  A  iinall  chamber  or 
KMM  IB  tha  bodj  of  an  altar  or  immediately 
Wnw  it;  naed  in  .aome  tonm  of  ChriaUan 
«Mihi|i  fbr  the  deporit,  either  peniianently  or 
it  flvtdn  tinMi,  of  ol^ects  connected  with 
Btni^nl  MTTice.  (See  A.  J.  Butleei  Coptic 
Ckmrdkt,,  ToL  II.) 

^3UXAM  DBBK.  A  amall  desk  wt  upon  the 
■br  to  tapport  the  aerrice  book. 

AKXAXOFBDHBITBSn.  A  lar^  huilil- 
iaf  of  vbieb  timeea  remain  amnng  tlie  niins  or 
hi^moa  near  the  rooileni  Perjjaiiui.  on  the 
MtBtn  eoHt  of  Aaia  Minor.  King  Eumfues 
h  thought  to  ban  built  it  between  ISO  and 


ALTABPIEOB 
changed  accoidiiig  to  the  ilay.     Silk  of  rllfferent 
coloiirii  Htraintnl  on  a   frame  and   otWn   richly 
embroidered   ix   nunPtimPS   UBcd ;    the   coloun 
varyinit,  bb  vhitc  for  the  fout  of  a  Tii^n  eahit, 
hiark  on  a  fnnt  <lay,  anil  the  like. 
ALTAS  HBRSB.     (See  Heamr.) 
ALTAR  LEDaE.     A  step  at  the  bei-k  of 
an  altar  forming  a  leilgc  or  sht'lf  alightly  higher 
than    Che   altar,   to   receive   lights,   Unwem,  or 

AIiTAB  HOtriTD.  An  American  mounil 
supporting  whiit  in  nuppotied  tu  hare  bn'n  an 
altar.  Enpirinlly  thutw  moiiniia  of  the  United 
States  whicii  contnJQ  iHiuietliinK  like  an  nltar  of 
bumcit  clay,  or  Ktmie.     (Sif  Motiml.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

ALTABPIBCB.  Tlip  decorative  »cnxa  or 
piece  of  null  fining,  set  behind  and  above  an 


I 


T  Padi'a;  Italian 


R  14tii  CaSTL'KI 


160  ».a.  A  gmt  platfurm,  ralneil  1 9  fe<'t  above 
tiwiilc  ud  nearly  100  feet  nquare,  was  fni'eil 
bf  «  ntaining  wall,  upon  which  was  Hcidpturol 
tbfl  IHeH^  of  which  Inige  fmgnients  are  now  in 
Beriin,  repreamting  the  battle  of  the  Kfhi  nf 
Olympiu  agniiut  the  giant*.  On  the  wi-«t  a 
lUght  of  atepe  was  cnnied  through  tins  retaining 
wall  to  the  phitform ;  in  the  niiilille  of  whii'h 
«H  the  altar  of  Zeus,  while  nroiiml  it,  on  tlin<e 
■idea,  waa  an  Ionic  portico,  wIiohk  original  [>lnn 
ia  not  perfectly  known.  — K.  S. 

AI,TAB  FACIHa.      Same  m  Altnr  Fnmtnl. 

ALTAB  FBOItT'.-FBORTAL.  A  liutiu- 
in^  or  pani'l  useil  t«  form  a  movable  front  fiir  uti 
altar.  The  nltars  in  soinc  cliiircluw  arc  of  hiii'Ii 
splendour  that  frontnla  are  rarely  uwil,  but  in 
otiicr  cows  a  frontal  i«  always  in  line,  and  then- 
arc  aoioetimea  many  difleieut  froutalu,  which  ore 
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altar.  Thi*  m.iy  U-  wholly  <letai-hed  from  the 
Willi  of  till-  I'hun'h  <ir  chapel,  mi  that  both  sidex 
ant  I'XiHiHod  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  separate 
slnii'liirc  niiiHil  >in  the  floor  of  the  Banctnaiy. 
Ill  tliin  (.■on:  lutlj  sirlcH  may  be  riclily  uilomeil. 
In  olIiiT  ■■am-K,  tlio  picture  or  piniy  of  wroiiglit 
metHl  nrork.  or  the  sculptun-d  pani'l.  nuiy  1k>  wt 
nxainst  the  wall,  as  when  tlie  altar  itself  is  no 
plaii'd.  In  till-  Inter  churehcH  of  the  contiiimt 
of  Kiinipr.  till'  nltnr|>ii-ce  is  often  sini]ily  an 
important  jiaintinK  in  a  richly  desigm.-d  frame, 
and  tlip  term  is  often  applied  to  tlie  picture, 
as  whi-n  it  is  raid  ttiat  the  flneat  Titian  in  A'i'iiii« 
is  an  altarfiiece.  Some  of  tlie  most  niuj^iticcnt 
coiiiimiitiiinis  in  ci>hiiirefl  relief,  of  the  Liella 
Kiibliia  family  {see  Robhia)  are  altarpiecei*,  and 
even  vcrv  small  chun'he*  in  the  Apennines  are 
tuniifhed  witli  tliuAe.  The  Pala  d'Oro,  in  S. 
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ALTAR  RAIL 
Mark's    Churcb  at  Venice,  ii  an  dtupiece. 
(See  Beiedw;  Betable.)  —  R.  S. 

ALTAB  RAH..  Tbe  t«p  iMtr  of  tbe  railing 
or  [Ntnpet  in  front  of  tbe  altar  or  communion 
tabic  separating  tbe  officiants  from  the  vor- 
abippera;  the  railing  or  pantpet  itaelf.  In  early 
Chriatian  ehuithei  it  «ai  uauallj  a  aolid  marble 
parapet ;  in  modem  practice  it  ia  of  aimple  and 


uaage,  tbe  Beredoa ;  or  even  tbe  choir  ecreen  in 
front  of  tbe  cbanccl. 

ALTAH  BIDB.  The  part  of  tbe  altar  wbich 
&cea  tbe  congregation.  It  ia  uauallj  concealed 
or  decorated  \ij  tbe  altar  frontal. 

ALTAB  SIiAB.     A  flat  atone  or  alab  Ibno- 
ing  tbe  top  of  an  altar. 
ALTAB  BTAIRB.    The  atepa  leading  up  to 
an  altar. 

TARBTBAS.  Tbe  place  and 
lement  of  an  altar ;  an  old  Eng- 

TAR  STEP.  One  of  tbe  atfpa 
lead  up  ttom  tbe  floor  of  tbe 

IT  aanctiiar]'  to  tiie  platform  upon 
tbe  altar  atanda.      It  it  usually 

ered  that  there  ihould  be  three 

ae  atepa,  but  in  large  cburchee 


Altab  or  Tmt  Hoar  Holt  8 
Tht  vboto  U  MialptandjD 

open  dwigi]  of  wood  or  metal,  iianally  on  metaUic 
BupportB.     (Cut.  col.  62.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

ALTAR  BCRBBH.  A.  A  acreen  bigher 
tban  an  ordinaiy  railing  or  parapet,  aeperating 
tbe  altar  from  tbe  preebytery,  retrocboir,  or 
otber  apace  behind  it.  (See  Cboir  Screen  and 
reftrenrea.) 

B.   According  to   a   common   hut   incorrect 


atepa  are  not  to  be  confounded 
,he  flight  leading  up  to  tbe  aanc- 
itaelf  in  raarn  where  it  ia  higher 
the   neighbouring  floora  of  tbe 


A  table  uaed 
ce  of  or  aa  representing  an  altar  ; 
ally  a  movable  table  lubatituted 
laoni  of  doctrine  or  practice  for 
Led  and  usually  stone  built  altar. 
■TOORFBR,  AliBRfiCHT; 
t,    engraver,   and  architect;    b. 

1480;  d.  about  1038. 
dorfer,  tbe  ftmous  painter  ami 
/tx,  held  the  oflice  of  atcbitect  of 
.y  of  Ratislnn  (Regensburg),  Ba- 

but  no  buildings  of  importance 
>w  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Schmidt,  in  Allfemetiu  ilealarJke 
tphtr. 

na.  Tbe  sacred  endcaure  at 
r  tbe  western  ahores  of 
Tbe  site  wm  dedi- 
to  Zeo^  who  took  from  it  a  spe- 
lame;  thus  tbe  great  Roman 
s  at  Athens  is  properly  nid  to 
it  of  tbe  Olympian  Zeus. 

AUIO  BnjBVO.  Carv- 
ing or  sculpture  in  high  idie( 
_  standing  ont  prominently  from 
tbe  background,  aa  in  the 
metope  groups  of  tbe  Parthenon. 
ALDSB.  A  passage,  or  am- 
bulatory, whether  within  a  build- 
ing or  partly  out  of  dooia  like 
the  gallery  running  along  a  cloister.  (Compare 
Ambulatory.)  This  old  English  term  is  written 
in  different  ways;  as,  aloring,  and  alontde. 

AI.VBATED.  Having  tbe  general  concave 
ahape  of  a  beehive ;  said  of  oertain  vaulta  or 
cupolas, 

AMADAH.  A  small  temple  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Egyptian  dynasty,  near  Deni  in  Nubia, 


AMADBO 

coaTerted  b;  tbe  Coptic  Cbrutia 
cfaarch.  It  it  one  of  tbe  few  perip 
pies  of  Egjpt,  mrrounded  Y^  aq 
with  ■  proiuuM  of  four  polygoiuJ 
t  71  feet  6  inchn  \ij 
Iiucriptioat  of  gnmt  hiito 


(See  Omodeo.) 

AMBO;  AMBOR.  An  eu^ 
Pulpit  fint  uied  in  basilican  cbu 
whence  tiie  Lection*,  Eptatle  and 
pel,  were  chanted.  There  were 
■Doolj  two  in  a  chnicb,  one  en  the 
■ide  of  the  chancel  for  tbe  Qoapel 
on  the  north  for  the  EpUtle.  Tbej 
naoally  prorided  witb  two  fligbl 
■tepa,  one  from  the  eaat  and  the 
from  the  weet  Very  often  then 
attached  to  tbe  Ooapel  ambo  a  a 
■tick,  and  doling  the  Easter  aeaao 
Paachal  candle  wa«  placed  in  a  cai 
brum  QD  it*  north  «lde.  Ambonea 
were  built  of  marble,  enriched 
with  glaaa  moaaic,  coamati  work, 
and  inlayi  of  Taiioua  -  coloured 
atonei  and  nuublei.  Example*  may 
be  leen  in  the  Roman  churchea  of 
8.  Clement  and  S.  Maiy  in  Coamedin,  at  Ra- 
Tcnna,  in  the  Chnrch  of  8.  Apollinare  NuoTO^ 
and  in  many  other  Italian  baailicaa. 

Hartlgny,  Did.  da  Anttq.  CKrH. ;  Bunaen,  Dit 
Bataitai  det  Ckriit.  Bovu. ;  and  Bevut  dt  VAxt 
Ckrttittt,  VoL  188T,  p.  8T2 ;  Vol.  18M,  p.  77. 

—  Cabil  Colbhak. 

AMBROaiO  D'AMTOmO  (da  UrUno  or 
da  Hilano) ;  leulptor  and  arcbitect. 

Ambrogio  da  Urhino  car*ed  the  decoiationa 
of  the  portal  of  the  Cborcb  of  3.  Hichele  in 
laola  at  Venice  (aee  Hauro  Coducci). 
Paoletti  attributes  to  him  the  deco- 
iationa of  the  arch  of  the  Church  of 
8.    Oiobbe    (Venice) 


AUBBIND  ABCHITBCTUBBI 


AL»a  K*IL  rsOM  B.  H.  i 


I  UiKACOLi.  VamcB. 


tii>). 

ably  iden- 
tical with 


Lombardo   Fie- 


anperb  decoraUona  of  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Monte- 
feltro  at  Urbino  (aee  Lauraua,  Luciano  da). 

Paoletti,  SinatdmewUi  to  Vtittrta;  Sanaovlno, 
Vmtlia  ;  Arnold,  raUut  von  Urbino. 

AMBRT.  A  Btotage  place,  a  cloaet,  a  presa, 
a  itoreroom,  or  Btorehouae ;  alio  a  clcned  com- 
partment in  anch  a  place.     Specifically  — 

A.    A  pUce  for  keeping  food,  ai  a  pantry  or 
compartment  in  a  pantry. 
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B,  In  tbe  choir  or  aanctuaiy  of  a  church,  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall,  uaed  for  tbe  keeping  of 
the  veaaela  of  tbe  communion  aerrice,  or  Han,  or 
for  aerrice  booka  and  the  like.     (Cut,  m)L  63.) 

AMBDLATORT.    A  paaaageway  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  a  building,  usually  for  penon*  on 
foot  only.     One  of  tbe  covered  walk*  ol  a  cldster 
often  receives  t^:*  ■.•!"-     /r-™. 
pare  Alure.) 

AMBLIUI 
architect. 

Amelius 
lived  in  tbe 
early  fif- 
teenth cen- 
tury,   and    |_ 


Btniction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
which  waa  begun  in  1422  and  finiahed  in  llilS. 

Immenee),  VoUondaeilc  ea  Vlamuclu  JTuiuf- 
tdUtdcn  Betl^unntm,  etc. 

AMBHOFUUIUK.  A  group  of  important 
buildings  dedicated  to  or  erected  by  tbe  Egyp- 
tian king  Amenotep  III.,  at  Thebea,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile.    (See  Egypt.  Architecture  of.) 

AXBRICA,  ASCUiTiUTUHB  OP.  (For 
that  of  North  America  aee  Canada ;  Heiico ; 
United  State*.  For  that  of  South  America, 
aee  under  South.  See  also  Central  America; 
We*t  Indim.) 

AMBRHTD  ARCHITilCT  U  KB  ;  AHEH- 
mDIAK    ARCHITBCTURE.      That  of    the 

red  race*  of  America ;  the  terms  Amerind  and 


AHUANATI 
AmerindUn  bsTing  been  adopted  by  uehoolo- 
giBts  recently  (1900)  to  replace  tbe  obviouidjr 
inucuiBte  phiBK  "Americaa  iDdiui."  (See 
Aboriginal  Americao  Amhitecture  and  the  ref- 
erencea  there  given.) 

AlEMAITATI,  BARTOLOIOSBO ;  iculp- 
tor  and  architect;  b.  June  16,  1511,  at  Set- 
tignaoo,  near  Florence ;  d.  April  II,  1092. 

Hebieganasapupilof  tbeKulptorBandinelli, 
but  afterward  went  to  Jacopo  SausoTino  (lee 
Sanaovino,  J.)  in  Venice,  irhooi  he  aiaiat«d,  with 
Cattaneo  (see  Cattaoeo,  D.),  Alesaandro  Vittoria 
(•ee  Vittoria,  A-),  and  others,  at  the  Libiaiy  of 
S.  Hark  (which  *ee).     Betuming  to  Florence, 


:  Church  or  Poulu, 


he  fonned  bis  style  on  the  Hedici  tomba  by 
Michelangelo  (lee  Buonarroti).  Ammanati  went 
to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  (Pope, 
l&34-i549)  and  assisted  Vi^nola  and  Vaaan  at 
the  Villa  di  Papa  Oiulio  (see  Vignola  and  Vasari). 
Beturning  to  Florence  in  1557  nnd  the  service 
of  the  Duke  Coamo  I.  de'  MedJd  (b.  1519,  d. 
1574),  Bartolomnieo  made  the  fountains  of  Pni- 
tolino  and  Caslello  and  the  beautiful  bridge  of  S. 
Triniti  (Florence,  1667-70).  In  1559  he  won 
the  commission  for  the  fountain  of  Neptune  in 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  Florence,  in  compe- 
titiun  with  Benvenuto  Cellini  (see  Cellini),  Giun 
BologDe  (see  Bolognc),  Vincenzo  Danti,  and  II 
Hnacbino.  He  built  the  garden  fa^e  of  the 
Pitti  palace,  the  second  cloister  of  S.  Spirito  and 


AM  PHITHBIATBX 
the  lUacri  Ouigni,  and  Bamirei  di  Uootalvo,  in 
Florence.  Ammanati  b^tui  the  immenae  ducal 
palace  at  Lucca,  Italy,  which  was  continued  by 
Pini  and  Juvara  (see  Juvara).  The  PalaxM 
Hicbeletti  in  Lucca  is  also  attributed  to  bim. 

HOntz,  Btnaiuance;  GejmllUer-Swgmann,  Ar- 
diiuttur  cicr  SenatHaace  in  Totana;  'nconi, 
Lttun  PiUoricht ;  Hascbdorfl,  Totcawi. 

AMMBIBTBH,    HAHB.     (See     Hans    VOD 

Berckheim.) 

AMMOnrtOS;  architect 

According  to  an  epigram  of  the  anthology, 

Ammonioe  restored  the  celebrated  Pbatoa  (bght- 

bouse)  of  Alexandria  (Egypt),  probably  during 

the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anaataaioa  (d. 

491  A.D.). 

Bninn,    Ctachlthte    dtr    grlKhiKhai 
fUnMtcr, 


MBNT.  The  aluping  top  of  a  buttreaa 
or  projecting  pier  of  any  sort,  usually 
built  so  that  the  lain  water  shall  not 
iitjure   the   joints.     (See   Weatbeiing.) 

AMPBIPBOBTTLB.  Prostyle  at 
each  end ;  said  Mpedally  of  a  Oreek  or 
Roman  templ& 

AMFHIFH08TTX0B.  An  amphi- 
proatyle  building  (VitruTiua). 

AKPHISTTZi AB.  Having  columns 
on  both  sidee  or  at  both  ends.  (See 
Columnar  Architecture.) 

AMPHITHAZ.ABCUB.  A  ehunber 
opposite  the  thalamus  or  chief  bed- 
chamber in  an  ancient  Greek  house,  and 
separated  from  the  tbalamua  only  by  a 

AMFBITHEJLTBB.     A.  In  Roman 

antiquity,  a  building  much  like  a  double 
theatre,  which  ita  name  suggests.  Its 
main  characteristic  was  that  the  seata 
of  the  spectators  surrounded  the  place 
of  exhibition,  the  arena.  A  wooden 
theatre  built  by  Cuiio,  the  trusted  officer 
of  Julius  Ciesar,  was  ananged  so  that 
two  separate  auditoriums  could  be  swung 
round  on  pivots  or  wheels  and  either 
placed  by  themselves,  each  with  ita  own  audi- 
ence, or  brought  together  to  form  ao  amphi- 
theatre. Wooden  amphitheatres  seem  to  hare 
been  numerous,  and  during  tfae  reigns  of  the 
earlier  emperors  several  were  destroyed  hj  fire, 
or  otherwise.  The  Bist  stone  one  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Of  the  amphitheatres  of  which  considerable 
remains  exist,  the  largest  is  generally  alleged  to 
be  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  although  not  at 
firal  wholly  completol  with  the  site  and  solidity 
which  it  reflcheil  later,  at  Rome ;  called  also  the 
Coliseum:  and  although  others  may  have  been 
somewhat  larger  in  their  outer  circuit,  apparency 
none  contained  so  many  spectstors.  The  rows  of 
seats  of  the  Coliseum  have  generally  disappeared, 


AMPHITHBATBB 

but  the  croM  wall*  vhich  aupported  them  ara 
pMtly  in  place,  and  the  ettinMe  of  87,000  aeait- 
ingi  IB  not  vhoUy  uoreaaouable.     The  amphi- 
Umtre  at  Verona  retaiaa  the  itone  Mats ;  for 
then   hare   been   conitantlj   uieil,  the   whole 
inUiioT  having  been  occupie'l  bjr  differeot  per- 
fbrmaacea  throughout  the  Middle  Agrt  and  even 
ia  recent  tiiaea.     That  at  Pota,  on  the  eaatem 
coait  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  retains  ila  eilcnor 
vill  in  great  perfection.     That  at  El  Jemm,  in 
Tuniaia,  eeenu  to  have  been  almost  aa  large  at 
the  CoUeeum,  and  this  is  thought  to  have  been 
■Imoat  perfect  doim  to  the  close  of  the  aev- 
eileenth  century,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
used  omtinually  aa  a  fortrcas,  and   also  aa  a 
quarry  (see  Tunisia,  under  North    Africa,  Ar- 
chitecture of).      The  amphitheatre  at  Capua 
leema  to  have  been  nearly  aa  large  aa  the  lust 
nsmad  and  that  at  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,   still  larger.     Othera  in 
good  preMrration  are  at  Aries 
sod    NImet   in    the  south  of 
France,  the  two  last  b«ii|:  of 
almost  exactly  the   same  aiia. 
The  one  at  NImea  has  been  care- 
fully reatored  and  retuns  mnny 
of  its  original  features   intact. 
There  ia  also  one  at  Pergnmon, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  at  Pom- 
peii about  aa  large  as  either  of 
the  two  in  France  named  above. 
It  is  notahle  that  a   town   aa 
small  as  Pompeii  must  always 
have  been  had  an  amphitheatre 
cspsble  of  holding  perhaps  20,- 
000  spectatora. 

The  ahowB    of   the  amphi- 
theatre   aeero    to    l^ve    been 
generally  combats  of  gladiators, 
thoogh  racea  to  a  Umited  extent 
were  given  there  (see  Circus), 
and  naumachia,  or   sea   fighia, 
slaa    The  combats  of  glsdiatore 
were  with  each  other  and  with  wild  beuts,  and 
the  arrangement  for  the  houuog  of  these  latter 
were  very  elaborate.     The  substructures  of  the 
Colisenm  and  of  other  amphitheatres  have  been 
explored  of  late  yeara,  and  much  is  known  of 
the  dens,  corridors,  and  movablo  cagea  by  which 
the  creatures  were  confined  and  brought  to  the 
mrtace.     It  is  probable  thnt,  sometimea,  large 
curtains  were  drawn  across  from  wsU  to  wall 
oreihead,  thsdiug  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  if 
not  also  the  arena. 

The  structural  and  economical  problems 
attending  one  of  these  immense  biiilding«  were 
very  considerable ;  thus,  the  drainage  of  the  huge 
space,  estimated  at  six  acres,  into  which  the 
rain  fell  freely,  required  an  elaborate  system  of 
gutters  and  channels ;  and  recent  researehes 
have  levealeil  the  eiiatenre  of  this  system  carriB>l 
Co  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     The  vaulting, 


AHFHITHSIATBB 
although  simple  in  each  part,  is  eomplicsrfed 
when  considered  all  together. 

Architecturally  speaking,  the  interior  of  a 
great  smphitheatre  could  only  have  been  of 
importance  ss  s  structure  of  vsst  siie  and  as 
decorated  with  bannera,  applied  sculpture,  tro- 
phies, and  the  like,  which  formed  uo  part  of  the 
building  proper.  The  exterior  would  always 
have  been,  ss  was  the  ease  with  buildings  at  all 
known  to  us,  severely  constructional,  the  radiat- 
ing walls  which  supported  the  seats  enclosing 
galleries  which  were  vaulted  overhead  and  which 
formed  on  the  exterior  open  arches.  The  upper- 
most story  alone  seems,  in  the  case  of  the 
Coliseum,  to  have  been  always  a  solid  wall 
decorated  with  one  of  the  very  few  ^tema  of 
pilastera  which  hss  come  down  to  us  from  antiq- 
uity.    The  great  open  arches  below  were  prob- 


r  THB  ClOmSBl      Ab»T  Ot  BOMMBaSnOKF.  KtAM 

Macrwiao,  QaBHABT. 

ably  adorned  only  b;  statuary  placed  beneath 
each  arch,  and  perhaps  a  low  wall  or  parapet 
raised  above  the  sill  of  each  opening.  Exterior 
splendour  was  not  much  in  the  mind  of  the 
designer  of  one  of  these  great  buildings,  as  ia 
evident  from  his  willing  acceptance  of  the  very 
defective  system  of  proportion  which  seema  to 
have  resulted  from  the  nerassities  of  the  case. 

B.  In  modem  usage,  the  place  for  a  Urge 
audience  or  a  large  part  of  an  audience,  the  term 
being  used  according  to  a  whim  of  the  managen 
of  theatres  and  the  like,  ss  for  an  upper  gallery 
in  a  Urge  theatre  where  many  persons  can  be 
accommodated,  especially  one  in  which  the  seals 
rise  in  steep  slope,  each  row  above  that  in  front 
of  it ;  also  an  out-of-door  or  half-enclosed  place 
for  an  audience. 

C.  In  ornamental  gardening,  a  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  with  close-growing  shrubbery, 


AHPEITHUBA 
IUIUII7  clipped  and  i«duc«d  to  regular  form  (ue 
Topiary).    Thi*  m^  or  may  not  have  the  appear- 
•nce  oi'  roire  of  ihrubt  rinng  one  above  another. 

Far  Amphitheatre  A,  aee  ibi  worki  menlioned 
a>  authorities  tor  Roman  ImpcriBi  Architecture. 
—  H.  S. 

navlan  AmpUtbaatT*.  Same  aa  Coliaeum ; 
•0  called  becaiue  built  by  the  Flavian  emperon, 
VcspMian  and  Titus. 

AMFHITHDitA.  A  curtain  divided  in  the 
centre,  cloeing  the  entiance  through  the  icoDoa- 
tasii  of  a  Qreek  church. 

AMPHORA.  An  antique  earthenirate  jar 
of  coniidetable  aiic,  uiually  provided  with  two 
haiMllea.  The  form  varied  greatly,  from  a  some- 
what full-bodied  jar  with  wide  mouth,  to  a  long 
and  slender  jar  with  pointed  bottom  and  large 
neck.  Intended  uauaJly  for  wine  or  oil,  they 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purpoaea,  the 
largest  beins  as  much  aa  &  feet  liig^. 


AJCTODALOID.  A  volcanic  rock  lavs, 
containing  almoDd-shaped  cavities  filled  with 
secondary  minerals.  Example,  the  Brighton 
amygdaloid,  near  Boston.  —  0.  P.  H. 

AITAQLTPH.  A  sculptured  representation 
in  relief,  as  distinguished  fbom  one  in  intaglio. 

AHAOLTPHIC.  Having  the  character  of 
an  anaglyph  ;  carved  in  relief. 

AVALOOIOHi  AITALOaiUM.  A  mul- 
ing desk,  lectern,  or  ambo,  or,  in  the  modem 
Greek  church,  the  ciiihion  supporting  the  book 
upon  such  a  ilesk. 

AITATOUIOAL  THfiATRB.  A  room 
fitted  with  Beats  for  the  demonstration  to  medical 
students  of  diuections,  the  giving  of  lectures 
with  explanation  of  modelfi,  and  the  like.  The 
neeil  of  bringing  every  student  very  close  to  the 
table,  etr.,  bsH  caused  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme 
of  seating,  which  hsa  been  uwd  also  in  surgical 
theatres,  in  hoepitnis,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
elsewhere.  (See  Medical  College,  under  College, 
and  Seating  Capacity.) 


AHOHOB(I.).  A.  A  piece  or  connected 
pieces  of  metal  for  securing  together  more  or  less 
permanently  two  or  more  pieces  of  material  or 
memben  of  construction ;  usetl  generally  in  con- 


nection with  masonry.  It  may  be  comparatively 
smaU  and  simple,  as  a  cramp  or  bent  wire  to 
connect  two  stonea  in  a  wsJl,  or  a  large  and 
important  member,  as  a  tie-rod  paadng  through 
the  opposite  walls  of  a  building  and  secured  on 
the  outside  by  means  of  plates  and  nuts.  These 
outside  plates  are  sometimes  made  very  decora- 
tive ;  and  in  old  houses  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Belgium,  and  more  rarely  in  other  countries,  tbe 
Aralnc  figures  of  the  year  of  completion  are 
given  in  four  neighbouring  anchor  plates.  (Cut, 
col.  69.) 

Aahlar  Anchor.  An  anchor  for  securing 
parts  of  an  ashlar  Gu^ng  to  the  backing.  Its 
most  usual  fonn  is  tiiat  of  a  Cmmp,  a  simple 
strap  having  the  ends  bent  to  be  inserted  in  a 
joint  or  a  bole  cut  for  the  purpose. 

Beam  Anohor,  One  for  securing  the  end  of  a 
beam  to  a  masoniy  wall,  commonly  a  spur  anchor. 

Opni  Anohoi.  A  T-shaped  anchor  formed 
of  a  strap,  one  enil  of  which  is  bent  around  tbe 


Kbatw  orriNo  ihb  Ditb 


ANCHOR 

Star  AdoImk.  An  inchor  used  m  ■  tie-rod, 
having  a  Btar-shapeil  head  or  plate  od  the  face 
ct  a  vail  Thich  ia  thm  secured  to  other  parts  of 
the  buihliag. 

Wall  Anolioi.  Otie  for  tying  parts  of 
mAKinry  work  together ;  gnoendly  at  thejuncture 
of  two  walla.     (Compare  Bond.) 


AHCHOa  WITH  HaAD,  c 


ma  Cepsib,  "C.  R." 
le  aa  Dart  Id  a  deco- 


t  (no.  Same  aa  II 
ntive  moulding.  (See  Anchor  S 
Dart.) 

AKCHOR  AHD  COLIAR. 
hinge  for  a  heavy  gate  or  door, 
ring  or  collw  of  metal  attached  to,  or  made 
with,  an  anchor,  which  ii  in«erted  into  the 
mauDiy  jamb,  the  collar  Berring  aa  a  socket 
for  the  TGceptian  of  a  Pintle,  or  of  the  Heel 
Port. 

AirCHOR  DABT.     The   dart    or    pointed 
tongue  between  the  otcb  of  an  egg  anil  dart 
moulding.     (See  Egg  and  Dart.) 
AHCOH.    (PL    Anconee.)    A    coniole    or 
■croll-shaped  bracket,  support- 
ing the  eoniice  or  entablature 
over  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window  in  classic  architecture. 
The  meet  celei»«ted  example 
ia  that  of  the  doorway  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  ErechCheion  at 
Athena.   Highly  omate  anconee 
were  used  for  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec,  Vitruviua  gives 
(IV.  6)  precise  tulea  for  the 
proportions  of  the  anconee,  but 
theae  were  not  often  obserred 
in  actual  practice. 
ASCOKA     A.    In   Itahan  art,  a  picture 
with  elaboiate   frame   and   setting,   uaually  of 
architectural  ctwracter;  or  a  group  of  pictures, 
M  when  aeveral  minor  paintings  are  attached  in 
aome  wajr  to  a  larger  one.     Thus,  an  AlCarpiece 
conaiats  often  of  a  Urge  painting  with  several 
much  amaller  in  the  predelU,  and  the  whole  may 
be  called  an  ancona. 


ANDBON 

niche;  a  fVamed  and 
architecturally  important  recess  in  which  a  bas- 
relief,  or  statue,  or  group  may  be  placed. 

AHDBfi,  IiOUIB  niLBB;  architect;  b. 
1819,  at  Paris;  d.  1890. 

Andrj  was  educated  at  the  ^cole  des  Beaux 
Arts  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ai  1847. 
He  held  various  important  positions  in  Paris, 
and  in  18H4  replaced  Leaueur  (see  Leaueur)  as 
profeasor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arta. 

Coratntction  Modrmt,  Feb.  8,  1B90. 

ANDRBA  DA  PISA  (Andrea  Piaano) ; 
acutptorand  architect;  b.  1370;  d.J349. 

He  received  iiia  training  in  Piaa,  Italy,  prob- 
ably from  Giovanni  da  Piaa  (see  Giovanni 
da  Piaa).  Before  going  to  Florence  Andrea 
worked  in  Venice,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
asaieteil  in  the  decoration  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Harco  and  the  Doge'a  pulace.  Ttie  only  work 
which  can  with  certainty  be  aacribed  to  biro  is 
the  6rat  bronze  door  which  was  made  for  the 
Florentine  Baptisteiy  between  1330  nnd  1336. 
At  the  death  of  Giotto  (see  Giotto),  in  1337, 
Andrea  was  appointed  architect  of  the  Campanile 
and  built  the  two  stories  of  nicbea  above  the 
work  of  Giotto.  From  1 347  to  1 349  he  was  chief 
architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orrieto  (see 
Maitsni,  Lorenzo).  The  beautifiil  reliefs  of  the 
"  Genesis  "  on  the  fa9ade  of  that  building  are 
supposed  to  show  bis  influence. 

Marcel  Revmond,  La  Scalptnre  Florentine; 
Lasinio,  Lt  Trt  Farie  M  BaUUtero;  Nardini- 
Deapotti-MnplgnotU,  /I  Campanile  dl  Santa 
Jfarta  del  Fiore. 

AMDHBA  DBL  BARTO ;  painter ;  b. 
1486;  d.  1531. 

A  mural  pointer  of  great  ability  and  renown. 

II.  Juiitschek.  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and,  !a  tbe 
Genera!  Bihliography,  Berenson ;  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle :  Vssori;  Nsgler;  Bryan;  Sctibnera' 
Ciclopntm. 

AHSRBA  DI  CIOHB.     (See  Orcagna.) 

AHDRBA,  BOnSTBR.  (See  Br^jno,  An- 
drea of  Oatenso.) 

ANDSRAS  von   KUHPTUN  ;  architect. 

He  woa  one  of  the  architects  who  drew  up 
the  statutes  of  organisation  of  the  German 
lodges  in  the  reunion  of  architects  and  masons 
at  Batisbon  (Regensburg,  Bavaria),  April  25, 
1459.     (See  Dotzinger,  Jost.) 

Gdranl.  Lei  .Hrtist«a  de  I'Altaee  pendant  U 
Uot/en  Age. 

AITDROIT.  A.  In  Greek  archnolog;,  that 
part  of  a  dwelling  house  which  was  used  by  the 
men  of  the  household  as  distinguished  from  the 
gynoceum  or  gyntecoDitia.     (Compare  Hegaron.) 

B.  In  Reman  arcliEeology.  u  txaaage  in  a 
dwelling ;  Vitnivius  VI.,  10,  where  the  author 
says  that  the  passageways  between  the  peristyle 
and  the  lodging  rooms  are  called  andronea,  inA 
that  this  seems  an  improper  term. 


ANDBONIOUS 

ANDRONZC7U8  OF  CTRRHUB  (either  in 
Syria  or  Macedon). 

According  to  Varro  and  VitruTiua,  Androni- 

cas  built  or  caused  to  be  built,  about  150  &c., 

the  80-called  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens, 

which   is  still   preserved.      It  is  not  known 

whether  he  was  actually  the  architect  or  simply 

the  donor  or  patron  of  the  building.     A  similar 

building  was  erected  in  Rome  by  Scipio  Nasica^ 

probably  at  about  the  same  time. 

Brunn,  OtKhiehtt  der  griechUehen  Kunttter; 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athent :  Vitru- 
vius,  ed.  Marini. 

ANDRONinS.     Same  as  Andron. 

ANDROSPEONX  An  Egyptian  sphinx 
of  the  kind  which  combines  the  head  of  a  man 
with  a  lion's  body. 

ANDROUET  (called  du  Ceroeau)  BAP- 
TI8TE ;  architect ;  b.  between  1544  and  1547  ; 
d.  before  March,  1602. 

Baptiste  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son, 
probably  the  oldest,  of  Jacques  (I.)  Androuet 
du  Cerreau  (see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  Jacques, 
I.).  A  document  of  1577  mentions  him 
as  "architecte  k  Charleval,"  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  his  father  was  then  at  work.  After 
the  death  of  Pierre  Lescot  (see  Lescot,  P.)  in 
1578,  Baptiste  succeeded  him  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  royal  buildings  in  Paris,  especially 
the  Louvre.  He  probably  continued  the  work 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  quadrangle. 
In  May,  1578,  "un  jeune  du  Cerceau  architecte 
du  Roi,"  probably  Baptiste,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pont  Neuf  (Paris).  In  1582,  Bap- 
tiste succeeded  Jean  Bullant  (see  BuUant,  J.) 
as  architect  of  the  chapel  of  the  Valois  at  Saint- 
Denis,  near  Paris.  For  the  King  of  Nayarre, 
afterward  Henri  IV.,  he  fortified  the  towns  of 
Melun  and  Pontoise  (France). 

Von  Geymtiller,  Lea  du  Cerceau;  Berty,  To- 
pographie  historique  du  vieux  Paris. 

ANDROUET  (Endrouet)  (called  du  Cer- 
ceau) JACQUES  (L) ;  architect  and  engraver; 
b.  between  1510  and  1515;  d.  after  1584. 

Founder  and  chief  of  an  important  family  of 
French  architects.  The  surname  du  Cerceau 
came  from  the  cerceau  or  circle  which  served 
as  a  sign  over  the  door  of  his  atelier.  It  be- 
came inseparable  from  his  name,  and  was  after- 
wanl  used  as  a  title,  his  descendants  being 
called  Sieurs  du  Cerceau.  Although  a  leader 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in 
France,  the  only  evidence  that  he  studied  in  Italy 
is  in  the  character  of  his  works,  and  especially 
of  certain  drawings  in  the  royal  library  of 
Munich  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  The  only 
building  which  can  be  attributeil  to  him  with 
certainty  is  the  choir  of  the  little  Church  of 
Montargis,  France.  He  is  8uppoae<l  to  have 
built  parts  of  the  ch&teaux  of  Montargis,  Ver- 
neuil,  and  Charleval,  all  destroyed.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  books  on  architectural  sub- 
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jecta  and  his  splendid  engravings.  The  laige 
number  of  drawings  and  engravings  attributed 
to  him  have  been  catalogued  by  Von  Qeymtiller, 
(op.  cit.  p.  105).  His  principal  books  are : 
Becueil  de  Vingt-cinq  Arcs  de  Triomphe,  Aure- 
lisB  (Orl^ns),  1549,  folio,  25  pi. ;  Liber  de  eo 
pictures  genere  quod  grotitsdu  voeant  Itali, 
Aureliie,  1550,  folio,  25  pi.,  dedicated  to  Ren^ 
de  France;  reprinted  by  Wechel  in  1566,  with 
the  title  Livre  de  Groiesques ;  Livre  d^archi- 
lecture  de  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau  con- 
tenatU  Us  plans  et  dessaigns  de  cinquante 
Bastimens  Uais  differens^  etc.,  Paris,  Benoist 
Provost,  1559,  folio,  50  pi. ;  dedicated  to  the 
king;  Lemons  de  perspective  positive^  Paris, 
Mamert-Pattison,  1576,  souill  folio,  60  pi., 
12  pp.  text,  dedicated  to  Catherine  de'  Medici ; 
Le  premier  volume  des  plus  excellens  Bcutimens 
de  France,  Paris,  1576,  folio;  dedicated  to 
Catherine  de'  Medici ;  Le  second  volume  des 
plus  excellens  Bastimens  de  France,  Paris, 
Gilles  Beys,  1579,  folio ;  also  dedicated  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici.  (These  two  volumes  compof^e 
the  most  important  of  Jacques  Androuet 's 
works.  As  many  of  the  buildings  represented 
in  them  have  been  destroyed  or  mutilated,  its 
historical  interest  is  very  great);  Livre  des 
Mfices  antiques  Bomains,  1584,  folio,  63  pi. ; 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Von  Geymfiller,  Les  du  Cerceau;  Berty,  Les 
grands  architectes  fran^ais;  Palustre,  Renais- 
sance en  France, 

ANDROUET  (called  du  Cerceau),  JACQX7B8 
(n.);  architect;  d.  September,  1614. 

A  son  of  Jacques  (I.)  Androuet  du  Cerceau 
(see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  Jacques  I).  Jacques 
(II.)  first  appears  in  the  accounts  of  Francois 
d'  Alen^on  in  1577  as  an  attach^  of  that  duke. 
In  March,  1595,  he  was  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  construction  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  other  royal  palaces.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  he  designed  and  constructed  that  portion 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre  which  lies 
between  the  Pavilion  Lesdigui^re  and  the  Pavil- 
ion de  Flore,  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  itself  (re- 
modelled under  Napoleon  III.),  and  that  portion 
of  the  Tuileries  which  stood  between  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  and  the  pavilion  built  by  Jean  Bullant 
(see  Bullant,  Jean).  There  is  no  proof  of  this. 
The  work  may  have  been  done  by  Etienne  de 
Perac  (see  Perac,  E.  de). 

Von  GeymUller,  Les  du  Cerceau  ;  Berty,  Topo- 
graphie  historique  du  vieux  Paris;  Berty,  Les 
Grands  architectes  frani;ais. 

ANDROUET  (called  du  Cerceau),  JEAN; 
architect;  b.  before  1600;  d.  after  1649. 

Jean  was  a  son  of  Baptiste  Androuet  (see 
Androuet  du  Cerceau,  B.).  lu  1639  he  under- 
took with  Denis  Laud  and  Mathurin  du  Ry  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Pont-au-Change  (Paris), 
the  accounts  of  which,  to  1642,  are  still  in  the 
library  of  the  Arsenal.     He  built  also  in  Paris 
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the  H5telB  de  Sully,  d«  BietonvilUen,  «nd  de 
Bdtegvde.     Be  il  Iwt  mmdoDed  in  1649. 

Von  GeymOller,  Lit  du  Cmtau;  Betty,  Topa- 
frapkit  hituniqut  dm  vieta  FmU;  Ban;,  La 
yraadi  arehiUtUt  JranfqU, 

ASOHL  LIOBT.  A  bhibII  triangular  light 
between  tbe  subordintite  trchn  of  the  tracer;  of 


ANaZiB  IRON 
ft  itrat  meetiDg  »t  an  oblique  angle ;  in  thtt  mm 
it  formi  ui  abutment  for  tbe  atrut. 

ANOId  BHACKBT.  A  bracket  employed 
in  or  for  a  comer  or  augle ;  gpecifically,  one  wbicb 
il  tet  in  a  reentrant  or  at  a  aalient  angle  of  a  wall, 
ID  the  plane  which  Iniecti  the  angle  of  the  oomer. 

ANOLB  CAPITAL.  A  rapital  at  the 
comer  of  n  colonnade  or  other  •tnictute.     In  the 


a  window,  eipecially  in  Uie  EnglUh  Perpendicular 
rtyle. 

AMOLBBAB;  AITOLB  BBAD;  etc.  (See 
under  Bar,  Bead,  etc.) 

AK aLB  BLOCK.  A  block  employed  in  or 
at  the  angle  of  a  atructnre  ;  specifically,  in  a 
trnti,  a  block  or  ihoe,  often  of  cast  imn,  at  the 
junction  of  lereral  membera,  aa  of  a  chord  and 


Ionic  order  the  dissimilarity  between  the  front 
and  side  of  the  onlinaiy  capital  occasions  diffi- 
culties at  the  comers,  which  are  overcome  in 
various  ways.  Usually  both  of  the  outvanlly 
visible  faces  are  treated  with  volutes,  whirli,  at 
the  external  angle,  are  splayed  outward  at  ib", 
(See  Ionic  Oriler.) 

AHOLB  QtOIf.  A  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  in 
section  composed  of  two  "legs"  joined  by  one 
edge  of  each,  forming  the  shape  of  tbe  letter  L, 


ASOL.S  LBA7 
■  form  mnch  uaed  in  iroo  aod  uteel  conttniction, 
cither  ftlooe,  oi-  cumbiued   with  plates  of  tlie 
ume  metal,  to  form  coIuiddb,  beams,  et«.     (See 
Iron  Construction.)  —  W.  R.  H. 

AiraiJ]  UlAF.    Same  as  Spur,  C. 

AsaisH  MODILLIOIT.  A  modilliOD  at 
the  comer  ofa  oiruice.  (See  Angle  Bracket,  of 
which  this  is  a  varietj.) 

AmUiE  BHAITT.  A  decorative  member  at 
one  of  the  grealar  angles  of  a  building,  uaunlly 
a  moulding  circular  in  general  section,  but  olteu 
twisted  or  decorated  with  a  tpirat  band  und 
furnished  witii  rings  at  the  clifferent  belt  caursea, 
string  counes,  etc.,  and  Bometimea  baring  capi- 
t4ls  at  intervale,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  a  series 
of  columns  correspnailmg  to  the  stories  of  the 
exterior.  A  well-known  example  is  that  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  and  other  Venetian 
pataees  are  aimilari^  adorned.  (Compare  Angle 
Staff  under  Staff,  B,  which  is  the  t«nn  used  for 
small  interior  memben  of  this  kind.)  (Cuts, 
cola.  73,  74.) 

AITOI.B  STAFF.  Same  as  An^  Bar. 
(See  Stsff,  B.) 

AHQLIl 

AKOIiB  TIB.  Same  ns  Angle  Brace  (which 
we  under  Brace). 

A»OLO-aAXO»  AHCHITBCTUHB.   (See 

Saxon  Architecture,  B.) 

ANOO,  BICBAHS.     (See  Ango,  Roger.) 

AVOO  (AiraOT),  ROOBR ;  arrhitect ;  d. 
1609. 

Id  I4T5  Roger  succeeded  hia  &ther,  Richard, 
aa  architect  of  the  city  of  Rouen  with  the  title 
llaitrt  da  ovvragri  tl  reparation  Hu  domains 
dt  la  vilU  <U  Rouen.  His  name,  with  that  of 
Roulland  Leroux  (see  Leroux,  R.),  appears  upon 
the  records  of  the  Polaia  de  Justice  at  Rouen, 

De  SUtienrath,  Le  Palait  dt  jnttitr  dr  Sovtn  ; 
De  Jolimont.  Lr>  itrinriixiux  tdifien  ile  la  villi  dr 
Soaea;  Bauchal,  DictiunHaiTt. 

ANOOT.     (See  Ango.) 

AiroUIBR,      FRAltfOIS ; 

architect;  d.  Aug.  H,  I6G9. 

He  was  nude  bj  Louis  XIII.  custodian  of 
the  antiques,  with  apartments  in  the  Lourre. 
Bis  chief  work  ia  the  monument  which  he 
erected  to  Heniy  II.,  Due  de  Montmorency,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Houlins.  He  was  assisted  by  bis  brother  Michel 
(see  Anguicr,  Michel)  and  the  famous  sculptor 
Nicolas  Coustou  (aee  Coustou,  N.).  He  was 
employed  to  finisli  the  sculpture  of  the  Porte 
8.  Denis  (Paria)  designed  by  the  architect 
Francois  Blondel  (ace  Blondel,  Fr.). 

L.  Duplais,  Etude  $ur  la  Anguitr;  Bauchal, 
DMit/naalr'. 

AMUUUIH,  MICHBL;  sculptor;  b.  II>I4 
at  Bu,  France  ;  il.  July  12,  1686. 

A  brotiier  of  Francois  Anguier  (see  Anguier, 
F.)  and  pupil  of  Simon  Guillain  in  Paris  and  of 
'  o  Alganli  (see  Algardi)  in  Rome.  He 
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ANNUNGIATOB 
remained  ten  yean  in  Rome,  and  worked  on  the 
decorations  (^  S.  Peter's,  the  Church  of  S. 
Qiovanni  dei  Fiorentiui,  and  several  palaces. 
He  assisted  his  brother  in  many  of  his  under- 
takings. Michel  made  four  of  the  sii  twisted 
columns  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  Val- 
de-Grice  (Paris)  and  the  group  of  the  "Nativ. 
ity  "  in  the  same  church. 

Duplais,  Lft  Anguier, 

AlfOUI.AR  CAPITAIi.  Same  as  Angle 
Capital,  the  term  being  in  common  use  but 
obviously  incorrect. 

Ammz.  A  supplementary  building,  added 
to,  o[  uae<l  in  connection  with,  an  already  exist- 
ing structure ;  as  on  annex  to  a  hotel.  (For 
the  specifically  architectural  significance  of  the 
word,  see  Parilion ;  Wing.)  Porches  ami  the 
like  of  entirely  subsidiary 
use  are  not  considered  an- 


Airirni.AIt.  Ring- 
shaped  ;  especially  applied 
to  a  Vault  of  whkb  two 
forma  are  called  annular. 

AITIfUI^TBD-  FItteil 
or  furnished  with  a  ring  or 
rings ;  thus  an  Annulated 
Column  is  one  fitted  with 
rings  or  the  appearance  of 
rings  around  its  shaft.  In 
mediteval  work  such  col- 
umns are  not  unusual, 
composed  of  two  cylindrical 


culptor    and 


i.  Parae,  Mosti 


metal,  and  this,  or 
scribed,  may  be  firmly  built 
AHIfUIiBT  ;  AITinn>UB. 

ing  or  ridge  forming  a  ring ; 


plate  above  de- 
a  wall  or  pier. 
A  small  mould- 
especially  one  of 


•rQaacuK  DuaicCirrrjkl.. 


the  projecting  rings  at  the  bue  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  ca]Htal.     (See  Capital.)    The  fbrm  tnnu- 


ANS 

tons  has  beeo  used,  as  when  a  bell  is  heard  to 
ring  in  a  hotel.  Sometimes,  also,  including  a 
dial,  or  similar  oontrivanoe,  to  indicate  the 
name  of  the  article  wanted  by  the  person  ring- 
ing. Before  the  general  introduction  of  electric 
apparatus  several  simple  devices  were  in  use. 

In  an  electrical  annunciator  there  is,  in 
eonnection  with  each  needle  or  drop,  a  small 
electro-magnet.  When  a  signal  is  sent  an  elec- 
tric current  comes  over  the  circuit  and  passes 
xxNind  one  of  the  small  magnets,  which  then 
attracts  a  bit  of  iron  that  causes  the  drop  or 
needle  to  change  its  position  and  indicate  the 
place  from  which  the  signal  has  oome.  The 
drop  or  needle  continues  to  indicate  when  it 
has  once  changed  its  position,  even  though 
the  signal  is  momentary;  but  it  can  be  set 
in  the  normal  position  again  by  pushing  the 
batten  or  moving  the  lever  that  is  provided  for 
this  purpose.  Annunciators  differ  in  sice  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  places  to  be  indicated,  and 
may  contain  hundreds  of  drops,  as  in  a  large  hotel. 

Alf  8,  MBA8E ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Ans  was  a  German  who  practised  in  Zaragoza, 
Spain,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1477  he  completed  the  splendid  retable  of 
the  Cathedral  de  la  Seo,  at  Zaragoza. 

Vifiaza,  Adieione»  al  Diccionario  HUtorico. 


Same  as  Basket 
Handle  (adjectival  term).     (See  under  Arch.) 

AirBTBB ;  architect ;  d.  960. 

Anst^  archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Metz, 
Lothringen,  Germany,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
architect  of  the  first  cathedral  building.  He 
became  abbi  of  Gorze  in  945. 

Baucbal,  Dietionnaire ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire. 


(The  plural  antce  is  much  more 
common.)  A  square  or  rectangular  pier  formed 
by  the  thickening  of  a  wall  at  its  extremity. 
In  early  Greek  buUdings,  the  porch  was  com- 
monly made  by  carrying  the  side  walls  out  to  a 
certain  distance  beyond  the  front  wall  which 
contained  the  door  of  entrance,  thickening  the 
entis  of  these  two  walls,  and  placing  columns 
between  the  two  ants  thus  formed  (see  Antis). 
The  three  sides  of  the  anta  may  be  of  the  same 
width,  or  that  forming  the  face  may  be  much 
wider  than  the  two  in  return  which  flank  it. 
The  anta  in  Greek  work  has  commonly  a  capital 
and  base,  and  the  ornaments  of  these  differ  veiy 
widely  from  those  of  the  columns  forming  part 
of  the  same  order.  —  R.  S. 

AHTB  (a^j.).  Before,  in  front  of,  preceding; 
used  generally  in  compound  terms.  Of  most  of 
these  the  meaning  is  obvious. 

AMTBCABINBT.  A  reception  room  preced- 
ing the  cabinet  or  private  audience  room  of  a  prince 
or  official,  and  usually  furnished  with  considera- 
Ue  elegance.     (See  Antechamber ;  Anteroom.) 

AWTHCHAll  BHH.  Originally,  the  room  pre- 
ceding or  leading  to  the  bedchamber  of  a  royal 
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or  highly  placed  official  personage.  As  the  bed- 
room was  more  commonly  used  for  reception 
and  ceremony  than  now,  the  antechamber  was 
a  place  of  importance,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
many  visitors.  In  modem  usage,  any  waiting 
room,  lobby,  or  anteroom  giving  access  to  another. 

ANTBCHOIR.  A  reserved  space  more  or  less 
enclosed,  in  front  of  a  choir;  especially  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  gates  of  the 
choir  screen. 

ANTEFIZ.  In  chissic  architecture,  an  or- 
nament concealing  the  foot  of  the  row  of  con- 
vex tiles  which  cover  the  joints  of  flat  tiles  (see 
Ridge  Tile  under  Tile).  The  antefixes  are  thus  a 
sort  of  widely  spaced  upright  tablets  forming  a 
cresting  along  the  lateral  cornices  of  a  gabled 
structure,  taking  the  place  of  a  cymatium.  In 
Greek  architecture,  they  were  a  feature  of  the 
Doric  onler  especially,  and  were  usually  of  an- 
themion  form.  In  the  older  and  less  important 
buildings,  both  Greek  and  Etruscan,  they  were 
painted  terra-cotta;  in  more  elaborate  struc< 
tures,  of  marble. 

ANTBTiAMI,  BENEDETTO;  sculptor. 

The  most  important  Italian  sculptor  before 
Nicoolo  da  Pisa  (see  Niccolb  da  Pisa).  In  the 
hitter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  he  made  the 
three  portals  of  the  Baptistery  of  Parma  in  the 
style  of  the  French  work  of  the  time  and  intro- 
duced the  motive  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  a 
tympanum  for  the  first  time  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  of  Boigo  S.  Donnino 
is  ascribed  to  him  by  Toechi,  op.  cit 

G.  B.  Toschi,  **  Le  Sculture  di  Benedetto  Ante- 
lami  a  Borgo  San  Donnino**  in  Ardi.  Storieo delV 
Arte,  1888,  p.  14 ;  Raymond,  Sculpture  Florentine, 


A  narthex  or  porch  of  any 
description  leading  into  the  nave,  and  preceding 
it  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  altar. 

ANTEPENDIUM.  A  hanging  used  for  the 
front  of  an  altar.     (See  Altar ;  Altar  Frontal.) 

ANTEPORTICO.  A  portico  preceding  the 
main  portico,  as  where  an  outer  portico  precedes 
a  pronaos. 

AUTEROOM.  a.  Any  room  preceding, 
or  serving  as  a  lobby  or  means  of  access  to  an- 
other and  more  important  room. 

B.  More  particidarly,  in  English  usage,  a 
subordinate  room,  or  one  of  several  such  rooms 
intervening  between  the  entrance  hall  and  an 
important  room  or  suite.  (See  Antecabinet; 
Antechamber.) 

AKTHEMION.  A,  In  Greek  art^  a  flat 
decorative  group  of  flower  or  leaf  forms  having 
the  general  character  of  a  radiating  cluster  of 
blossoms  of  the  same  plant,  and  hence  often 
called  honeysuckle  ornament.  There  are  three 
or  four  types  of  the  Greek  anthemion  constantly 
repeated  in  marble  relief  sculpture,  in  bronze, 
engraved  upon  metal,  or  painted  upon  vases; 
two  of  these  types  are  often  used  in  alternation. 
(Sec  Anthemion  Band ;  Moulding.) 
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ANTIBTATBS 


In  other  schooU  of  art,  n  flat  clunter,   )       Antbon  studied  under  Eigtved  (aee  Elgtved). 
bouquet,  or  group  Mich  ucnn  he  mlaid  or  painted   I  Sept.  30,  1751,  be  «u  appointed  rojal  inapec- 
'  ir  of  biiildinga  and  in  17*8  profesaor  of  archi- 
«;ture   in   the   academ;  at   Copenhagen.      In 
1760  he  waa  appoinUd  royal   archi- 
tecL    AntLon  built  the  Oennau  Freil- 
erilu  church  tit  Chridtionshaven  partly 
from  the  deaigna  of  Eigtved  (brgiio 
1735,  finubed  1769).     He  puhlUhed 
Aneianing  til  den  civile  Bygning- 
tkunal     (Daoiah  aud  Herman  ;  foliu, 
1759). 


■    OF   THB   RAKiira 


"".'.as 


atylea.  In  tfaia  aenae  the  term  is  •omewhat 
Tague ;  but  the  characteTiiitics  of  flatness  and  of 
TsdifttioD  combined  with  floral  forma  are  uai- 

AITTHEHIOH  BAUD  ;  MOCIiDIITO.  A 
moulding  adomecl  with  anthemiona,  painlfd  or 
carred.  It  n  characterietic  of  ciaMtc  and  neo- 
rhiBsin  arcliiterture.  In  Greek  architecture  it 
waa  either  a  cyma  recta  crowning  a  cornice  or 
w«*  chiefly  employed  u  a  eymatium  in  the  Ionic 
onler,  or,  in  the  same  order,  a  band  under  the 
vnlutea  of  a  capital.  Early  examples  in  terra 
cotta  arc  painted  with  anthemiuna  imitateii  from 
pottery  decoration*,  ahowing  tlie  origin  of  the 

AlfTHBHIUS  OP  TBAUiBS  ;   archite<;t. 

The  pre-JuBtioian  Church  of  Aya  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  waa  bume<l  Jan,  15,  532  a.d. 
The  work  of  recooatruction  was  begun  Feb.  23 
of  the  aame  year,  nnd  the  new  building  was 
deiticnted  Dec.  26.  537,  in  the  elcTenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (h.  483  ;  d, 
565).  In  the  cited  work  of  Procopiui  published 
about  558  or  559  it  is  stated  that  Anthemiiis 
oF  Tralles,  the  most  skilful  master  of  hie  time, 
prepared  the  models  for  this  building.  Asso- 
rinteil  with  him  was  the  architect  Isidoms  of 
Hileliis. 

ProcopiuR.  Dr  -fi((Hc«j>  JoitiHiniii :  Procoplus, 
Of  Ihr  Sallditgt  of  Jiutiniaii;  l*thKby  i  ■ 
Swiiiiinnii,  .Saift't  Sxphia;  Ntlicnber^,  Bniide 


ASrtaoB  ;    a  sculptor,  probably 

a  Netberlaniler,  employed  on  the 
Otto-Heinrichs  Bsu  in  Heidelberg 
(Baden,  Germany,)  in  1563.  In  the 
coDtract  of  Alexander  Colin  (see  Cnlin, 
A.)  he  is  mentioned  with  five  others. 

Kocb,  Dat  Htidrlbtrgtr  Sdtlo—, 

AlfTICITH.     Same  aa  Pronaoa. 

ANmiACBIDBB :  architect. 

Associated  with  AntletBtes  and 
others  iu  the  commenoemcnt  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Athena  under  Pel- 


Bnmn,  Qtiehichte  dtr  gritckittht*  Katutler. 
AWTIPAHABBMA.      One  of  two   chapeli 

at  the  west  end  of  a  Byzantine  church,  espediitly 
of  the  Armenian  type  ;  it  corresponds  to  similar 
chapels  (see  Parabenia)  at  the  east  end. 

AinnPBII.08:  architect. 

Antiphilos  is  mentioned  by  PauaaDiaa  as  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  Treoauiy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians at  Olympia,  the  others  being  Pothieua 
and  Hegacles.  This  was  probably  the  fourth 
from  the  west  in  the  series  of  treasuries  discov- 
ered on  the  northern  side  of  the  Altis  at  Olyinpia 
(Greece).  It  was  built  by  the  Syracusans  r-nA 
was  popularly  called  CHrthnglaian  on  account  i>f 
the  spoils  from  the  Carthaginians  which  it 
contained. 

I'aasanlas.  Drftrlption  of  Orertr,  ed.  J.  A. 
FTEier;  Cortius  and  Adler.  Olympia. 

AITTia.  IN.  Between  aiita  (tee  Anta), 
said  of  coliinnifl  in  a  portico,  and  by  extension,  of 
the  portico  itself  Thus,  a  portico  nf  twocolumna 
between  ant«  is  said  bj  be  dittyte  tn  antit. 

In  a  few  modem  buildings,  ns  in  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bonk,  New  York  City,  the  interwlumola- 
tion  in  the  middle  is  very  wide,  the  two  columns 
being  set  clow  to  the  antie  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
broad  aud  uneni'umbered  entrance.     (Cut,  col. 


81.) 


According  to  Vitruvius  (VII.,  prasf.  75)  the 
archilM-ts  Antistatea,  Kallieschros,  Antimochides, 
and  Porinos  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  during  the  reign  ot 
Peisistratos.      Aecording   to    Aristotle    (Polit. 


AI'AHTMKNT  IIOVSE 
A  inudcrn  one  in  PnrlK,  In  tlip  (iiinrtir  nritr  tlie  piliutuni,  whkh  fitcps  two  stories  ot  the  bonding. 
S.  lAzarc  KtntiuiT.  'Ilie  bciule  iii  nt  uni-e  iiioru  The  iimnaei'iii^nt  nt  Uint  arcliitiH-tunl  fiagr  is 
Hnrid  tbui  i*  ciulnmHry  in  rnrK  willi  innre  I'lub-  morlliy  ol  iiutict.  The  Hilecimn  of  lupiiortiim  tli« 
orMe  cnrviii^  anil  wniUKbt  irini  wiirk,  ami  nb<o  wIioIr  elahnralo  fn^ili-  on  shop  windows  is  inevlt 
more  stalely,  imilMbly  Ly  reaitun  at  Uie  onler  uf      abli:  in  modern  slivet  arcbjtectare. 


AltTOINB 
v.,  11)  the  work  wm  inEemipt«>l  by  the  baniah- 
ment  of    Hippiaa   tbe  Kin  of   Peiuitmtoa    in 
510  B.C.     (For  tbe  continiiBtJOD  of  tbii  building 
eee  OomattUB.) 

ViiTDTiiu,  ed.  HBiini;  Bnrnn,  Oarhlchte  der 
griethitekta  KUiiUitr. 

AMTOUrs.  JACQUSS  DBinSi  architect; 
b.  Aug.  6,  1733,  at  Pam;  J.  Aug.  24,  1801. 

Anttnne  began  his  career  aa  a  working  moaon. 
In  1168  he  was  commiBiriooal  to  build  the 
Hotel  dea  Monoaies  in  Paris  (Buished  1775). 
The  plana  and  elcvationa  of  this  building  were 
published  in  a  monograph  after  his  death.  He 
was  attached  to  the  works  at  the  Palais  <le 
JuBti<«  (Paris)  after  the  conBagration  of  1776, 
and  conatructed  the  great  stairway  and  grille  of 
tbe  Cour  d'Honneur.  {See  Couture,  G.  M.) 
Antoine  ileoonteil  the  audience  balls  of  the  Cour 
Royale  and  built  other  important  parta  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  He  introduced  the  usr  of 
the  Greek  Doric  onler  in  Paris  in  the  little  fii^ide 
wiiich  be  buUt  for  Che  Hfipital  de  la  Charity. 

lASsault,  /!logt  iTAiUolKr.;  QoatremAre  de 
Qulncy,  Hittein  det  plut  eilibra  anhittetei;  J. 
D.  Antoine,  HOUl  dei  Jtonnaiet  &  Farit. 

AKTOHIO  DI  BAIfCO.  (See  Nanni  d' 
Antonio  di  Banco.) 

AlfTOmO  DI  PIBTBO  PAOLO  (Dalle 
Hasrgne  f) ;  architect. 

Tbis  Antonio  is  auppoaed  to  hare  been  a  son 
of  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Hasegne  (see  Hasegne, 
P.  P.),  the  Venetian  arrfiitect.  He  built  tbe 
Church  of  S.  Giaeomo  at  Sebenico  (Dalmatia), 
and  in  1430  began  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
In  1441  he  was  superseded  hy  Giorgio  Orrini 
(aee  Orwni,  6.). 

Jackson,  Dalmatia;  G»\vmn\,  11  n  d'Armi.ttc. 


AITTONIO  DI  VICBNZO ;   architect   and  I  flats, 
military  engineer. 

In  a  dicuRient  of  July  3,  1386,  he  is  n 

tiooed   aa   constructor   of    the   baation  of 
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Procolo  (Bologna)  which  was  still  in  eiist«nee 
in  the  siit«euth  centur?.  (See  Giovanni  cla 
Siena.)  He  uiade  tlie  design  and  model  for  tbe 
great  haailiea  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna  appar- 
ently with  tbe  assistance  of  Fra  Andrea  Uan- 
fredi  (see  Manfredi),  and  on  June  9  lajil  tlie 
first  stone  of  tliis  building. 

Angelo  Gstli.  Xarilro  Antonio  dl  Vterniu; 
Guidiui,  Cn>e  Hirabili,  elc. 

APABTUBNT.  A,  A  room,  or  a  room 
with  antechamber,  or  with  alcove  and  closets ; 
especially,  in  English  usage,  such  a  room  with 
appurtenances  when  occupied  as  a  heilchamber. 
B.  A  number  of  rooms  with  tbe  necessary 
corridors,  passages,  and  tbe  like,  occupied  as  a 
dweLing  1^  one  inhabitant  or  one  bmily.  This 
usage  is  connected  with  the  French  term 
appartement. 

The  sense  A  is  unrommon  except  in  writing 
of  some  pretension ;  the  sense  B  ia  compar- 
atively nue  in  England,  but  baa  become  very 
common  in  the  ciUea  of  tbe  United  Stat«a  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Apartment  House  (which 
see)  about  186Q.  It  is  generally  held  that  an 
apartment,  technically  so  called,  contains  a  com- 
plete eeCablishment  with  private  hall  and  com- 
plete inner  communication  between  tbe  diUerent 
rooms  composing  it.  There  are,  however, 
aportmenta  which  have  no  kitchen,  the  occu- 
pants being  expected  to  use  tbe  restaurant  of  Che 
house.     (See  Apartment  Hotel.)  —  R  8. 

APABTMBHT  HOTBL.     A    building    di- 
vided into  suites  for  families,  hut  without  private 
kitchens  and   the  like,    the  guests  being  nup- 
poseil  to  use  the  restaurant  of  the  house.    This 
term  is  coming  into  use  to  nmrk  the  distinction 
between  this  class  of  building  and  the  ordinary 
Apartment   House   (which    see),    in 
which  each  apartment  is  a  complete 
dwelling. 

APABTHBNT  HOUBB.  A 
building  intenileil  to  be  occupied  in 
aeparate  apartmenta ;  especially  in 
American  cities  since  18T0,  a  home 
for  independent  housekeeping  by  gen- 
erally more  than  two  families,  the 
rental  for  an  apartment  exceeding 
S300  per  annum.  Low-priced  apart- 
ments are  frequently  called  flats.  (For 
the  papular  distinction  made  between 
Apartment,  Flat,  and  Tenement,  see 
Tenement.) 

J/iitorieai.  The  high  gnde  apart- 
ment for  the  richer  classes  ia  undoubt- 
edly of  very  much  later  origin  than 
the  tenement.  In  American  law  all 
r  1  n.  buildings,   whether   they   are    called 

apartment  house,  tenement  house,  or 
classed   as   tenement    houses.      The 
apartment  house,  as  it  is  now  nnileratood  in  the 
United  States,  is  srcliLtecEurally  an  independent 
and  distinct  type.     There  was  probably  an  im- 
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provement  of  the  Bpecially  designed  tenement 
into  a  cheap  apartment;  and  then  a  furtlier 
development,  which  finally  tempted  wealthier 
people  into  living  in  this  way.  Many  causes  com- 
bined to  create  a  demand  for  high-class  apartments 
in  spite  of  the  pr^udice  of  the  gentry  and  lesser 
nobility  against  them.  It  was  natural  that  the 
demand  should  first  have  been  felt  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  from  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on,  the  ^lite  of  Paris  have 
not  hesitated  to  occupy  apartments,  and  the 
private  dwelling  has  become  more  rare  with  each 
decade.  Other  cities  followed  this  example, 
until  now  apartment  houses  are  common  every- 
where upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Great 
Britain  they  have  never  been  popular,  and  in 

America  have  only  be- 
come so  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  five- 
story  non-fireproof  apart- 
ment bouse,  erected  on  a 
street  to  the  east  of  Union 
Square,  New  York  City, 
was  the  first  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

It  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  make  the  apart- 
ment house  attractive  from 
the  start  to  secure  a  high 
class  of  tenants,  and  so 
the  commercial  influences 
operated  to  make  the 
apartment  house  a  new 
type  as  good  sanitarily  as 
the  dwelling  of  the  same 
class.  With  the  apart- 
ment house  once  well  es- 
tablished, thedevelopment 
in  this  direction  has  been 
down  the  scale  of  prices, 
applying  the  idea  to  con- 
stantly less  expensive  ac- 
commodations. 
Plan.  Each  apartment  must  consist  of  a 
parlour,  a  dining  room,  a  kitchen,  a  bathroom,  a 
servant's  bedroom,  and  one  or  more  bedrooms 
of  larger  size.  The  kitchen  should  connect  with 
the  dining  room  and  private  hall  through  the 
butler's  pantry,  where  such  exists.  Each  room 
must  open  to  the  outer  air,  and  be  connected  to  a 
private  hall,  which,  in  turn,  connects  to  the 
public  hall,  which  latter  must  contain  the  main 
stairway  and  the  elevator  when  installed.  There 
must  be  a  dumb-waiter  or  a  passenger  elevator 
exclusively  for  service,  readily  accessible  to  all 
of  the  kitchens.  The  stairways  should  be  with- 
out winders,  2  feet  6  inches  wide  for  five  stories 
or  less,  increasing  to  3  feet  2  inches  for  ten  stories. 
The  main  stair  landings  should  be  from  3  feet  6 
inches  to  5  feet  in  width ;  the  private  halls 
from  3  feet  10  inches  upwards  in  width,  and 
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Apartmbnt  House: 
Fio.  1.  Two  Apart- 

MBKTB  TO  A  FlOOB. 

A  bouM  with  apartments 
of  this  ehanMftar  is 
more  often  called  Ten- 
ement House  (which 
see).  In  this  and  the 
other  flf ures,  L.  Liv- 
ing Boom  (often  called 
Parlour),  K.  Kitchen, 
P.  Parlour,  D.  It.  Din- 
ing Room. 
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the  entrance  hall,  which  gives  access  to  the  din- 
ing room  and  parlour,  and  is  an  extension  of  the 
private  hall,  should  be  4  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
The  dumb-waiters  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  by 
2  feet  in  the  clear ;  the  passenger  elevator,  where 
there  is  one,  should  be  at  least  25  square  feet  in 
area;  the  service  elevator,  where  there  is  one, 
should  be  at  least  1 6  square  feet  in  area.  Storage 
space  must  be  provided  for  the  tenants  in  the 
cellar,  and  diyiug  space  for  the  wash  either  in 
the  cellar  or  on  the  roof.  The  main  entrance 
hall  should  be  at  least  7  feet  wide  with  a  separ- 
ate entrance  provideil  for  the  tradesmen.  The 
parlour  should  be  at  least  180,  the  dining  room 
150,  the  kitchen  120,  the  bathroom  45,  and 
the  servant's  bedroom  75  square  feet  in  area 
as  a  minimum.  The  demands  for  light  and  air 
require  the  development  of  a  practically  square 
plan  with  one  or  more  buildings  on  a  lot,  all  of 
the  rooms  of  the  apartment  opening  from  or  near 
the  central  hall,  two  or  more  such  apartments 
being  grouped  on  a  lot  of  size  adequate  for  the 
purpose,  the  proportion  of  the  lot  occupied 
by  the  building  depending  on  its  shape.  The 
usual  American  practice,  since  nearly  all  city 
lots  in  America  are  rectangles,  is  nearly  as  follows. 
The  unit  lot  in  New  York  City,  being  four 
times  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  re- 
quires that  the  main  stair  hall  give 
access  to  the  parlour,  dining  room, 
and  perhaps  the  kitchen,  with  a 
long  and  narrow  hall  connecting 
the  other  rooms,  making  the  plan 
for  one  apartment  nearly  rectan- 
gular, with  an  enlargement  at  the 
end  containing  the  principal  rooms. 
Many  ingenious  plans  have  been  de- 
vised with  small  shafts  and  courts, 
and  a  wonderful  irregularity  of  out- 
line ;  but  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  the  plan  has 
become  simplified  to  the  outline 
given.  Provision  for  light  and  air, 
while  following  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples those  laid  down  under  Office 
Building,  is  subject  to  this  modi- 
fication, that  direct  sunlight  with- 
out any  limit  is  desirable  for  those 
rooms  most  used  by  the  family  in  the  daytime ; 
in  consequence  those  buildings  with  the  long  axis 
east  and  west  fronting  on  the  street  are  usually 
the  most  remunerative.  Where  courts  must  be 
employed  they  should  be  made  as  lai^ge  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  always  be  open  at  one  end 
toward  the  point  from  which  the  prevailing 
summer  breezes  blow.  Each  should  be  arranged 
with  the  long  axis  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  All  the  living  or  principal  rooms 
should  have  a  southern  exposure  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Fig.  1  illustrates  a  conventional  build- 
ing on  a  narrow  lot,  intended  for  two  families 
per  floor,  the  light  and  ventilation  being  both  a 
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Fig.  3. 
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mmimum  and  inadequate  in  a  closely  built  up 
neighbourhood.  Fig.  2  represents  a  common 
arrangement  on  a  narrow  lot  for  one  family  per 
floor.  In  both  cases  the  height  of  the  building 
is  limited  to  five  stories.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the 
lowest  grade  of  apartment  or  high  grade  flat 
house  on  a  larger  lot  and  with  better  provision 
^ ^^, ^  made  for  light  and  ven- 
tilation. Fig.  4  illus- 
trates a  higher  grade 
apartment  in  an  excep- 
tionally good  location. 
Finally,  Fig.  5  illustrates 
the  latest  type  of  apart- 
ment house. 

The  modification  of 
the  general  principle  of 
plan  required  by  the 
varying  sizes  of  the  units 
is  well  illustrated  in  the 
various  plans.  Munici- 
pal regulations  very  fre- 
quently fix  the  height  of 
stories,  area  of  lot  which 
may  be  occupied,  sices 
of  stairways,  and  other 
detiuls  which  of  course 
must  be  taken  o^izance  of  in  the  planning. 
The  great  objection  to  the  pUn  as  developed  is 
the  necessity  of  either  screening  the  bedroom 
windows  by  the  use  of  wrinkled  glass,  ground 
^asa;  or  shades,  or  else  surrendering  a  very 
neceaaaiy  privacy  due  to  the  inevitable  prox- 
imity of  windows  practically  facing  one  an- 
other across  relatively  narrow  courts.  These 
objections  can  only  be  met  by  considering  the 
bedroom  simply  as  a  sleeping  room,  and  frankly 
screening  it  from  outside  observation,  shutting 
off  also  all  outside  view,  in  which  case  the  win- 
dows could  be  made  broader  and  less  high,  and 
the  rooms  themselves  smaller,  utilizing  the  space 
thus  saved  by  the  addition  of  a  sitting  room  at 
some  sunny  point.  The  development  of  the 
ideal  apartment^  avoiding  all  otyectionable 
features,  is  practicable  only  on  a  very  large  site 
where  the  commercial  returns  anticipated  are 
moderate.  This  has  been  attempted  but  without 
any  very  striking  success  thus  far.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  modification  of  the  apartment 
house  as  an  apartment  hotel,  which  is  practically 
an  hotel  divided  into  suites  for  family  use,  is 
subject  to  the  same  general  limitation  as  to  light 
ami  air.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  provide 
kitchens,  servants'  rooms,  and  the  other  conven- 
iences which  go  with  them,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  greater  liberty  in  planning,  and  the 
proUem  is  more  like  that  of  an  office  building. 

ChnatructioH,  All  apartment  houses  should 
be  constructed  fireproof  and  with  unbroken  fire- 
proof walls  between  the  apartments  as  far  as 
practicable,  securing  in  this  way  the  maximum 
protection  against  ^re  and  disease.    Modifications 
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may  be  made  as  permitted  by  building  regula- 
tions and  demanded  by  commercial  considerationfliy 
but  in  all  cases  the  first  floor,  stairways,  elevator, 
and  dumb-waiter  shafts  must  be  made  absolutely 
fireproof  in  themselves,  and  be  shut  off  from 
the  balance  of  the  building  by  means  of  fire- 
proof doors.  The  stairway  to  the  cellar  from 
the  first  floor  should  in  all  cases  be  away  from 
the  other  stairway,  and,  if  inside  of  the  building, 
be  fireproof.  Commercial  considerations  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  walls  should  sus- 
tain the  floors,  sustain  only  themselves,  or  be 
sustained  by  a  skeleton  construction. 

Fire  Escapes.  Where  the  building  is  not 
completely  of  fireproof  construction,  fire  escapes 
should  be  provided  for  each  vertical  range  of 
apartments,  the  ladders  or  steps  being  at  least 
2  feet  wide,  and  the  pUtforms  having  an  area 
of  at  least  15  square  feet. 

ToUets.  In  connection  with  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  quarters  there  should  be  a  toilet  room 
with  one  water-closet  and  a  basin  or  one  small 
bathtub.  As  the  number  of  rooms  and  rental 
of  the  apartments  increase,  a  more  generous 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  servants  and  even 
provision  made  for  both  sexes.  In  the  kitchen 
there  should  be  two  laundiy  tubs,  one  of  22  inches 
and  one  of  28  inches  in  length ;  one  sink ;  either 
a  gas  or  coal  range,  gas  being  now  preferred ; 
either  mechanically  cooled  boxes  for  refrigerating 
purposes  or  a  refrigerating  waste  line  with  drip 
pans  and  connections,  the  waste  line  discharging 
over  a  sink  in  the  cellar,  and  space  provided  for 
the  setting  of  portable  refrigerators  over  the 
waste.      In    the    butler's  , 

pantiy  a  sink,  and  in  the      *~  " 

family  bathroom  a  bathtub, 
water-closet  and  washbasin. 
All  bathrooms  or  toilet 
rooms  should  have  the 
floors  and  side  walls  to  a 
height  of  at  least  2  feet 
made  impervious  to  moist- 
ure; the  present  practice 
is  to  use  marble  or  mosaic 
floors,  marble  or  tile  wain- 
scoting at  least  4  feet  high, 
with  large  basin  slabs,  and 
the  fixtures  and  plumbing 
of  the  most  approved  sani- 
tary type.  The  glazing  of  all 
toilet  room  windows  should 
be  in  wrinkled,  ground,  or 
other  white  obscured  glass. 

Lighting,  Provision 
should  be  made  for  light- 
ing both  by  gas  and  electricity,  using  centre 
outlet  cx)mbination  fixtures  in  the  principal 
rooms ;  in  the  kitchen  and  pantries  the  lights 
should  be  over  the  siuks,  in  the  bedrooms  ceil- 
ing outlets  near  the  bureau  location.  The  mains 
supplying  the  lights  should  run  up  in  a  central 
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locntion  vitb  proviiion  made  for  placing  meten 
independently  on  the  branch  main  to  eanh  apart- 
ment. The  lighting  of  tlie  public  lialls  and 
elerators  js  at  the  ovnera'  expense  from  aeparatc 
mains.  Sometimeg  two  mains  are  installed,  n 
for  the  evening  nervice  and  the  other  for  the  all 
night  Kertice,  the  mains  being  controlled  bj 
separate  switches. 

Healing.  Depending  on  the  class  of  apart- 
ments either  .'dl  the  Iwilding  or  only  the  public 
parts  are  heated  by  the  owner.  Where  the 
entire  building  is  heated,  low  pressure  steam 
DT  bot  water  with  direct  radiation  is  used. 
Where  only  the  halls  are  heateil,  rither  a  hot 
air  fnmace  with  large  registers  in  the  firet  story, 
or  hot  water  nuliato™.  supplied  from  the  hot 
wnter  beating  system,  may  be  instnlled.  Hot 
water  sbnidd  be  supplied  to  oil  of  the  sinka, 
laundry  tubs,  and  wasbtiihs  by  the  owner  of 
the  building,  the  heating  l>cing  done  by  a  central 
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Conveniences.  In  the  lower  grade  apartmeot 
houses  letter  boxea  with  puah  buttoiie  connected 
to  the  kitchen  of  each  apartment  are  installed  in 
the  vestibule,  and  an  electrir  door  opener  ia 
placed  on  the  vestibule  door,  controlled  from 
each  apartment.  In  the  higher  grade  apartmenti, 
where  a  hall  boy  is  employe.!  to  open  the  front 
door,  and  sometimes  in  less  elaborate  hoiiaea,  a 
speaking  tnbe  telephone  eysten  is  instnlled  in 
the  first  floor  hull  connectetl  with  each  apart- 
ment, having  a  switch  and  extension  telephone 
into  the  janitor's  rooms  for  use  after  houm. 
During  the  hours  of  service  of  the  hall  boy, 
visitors  can  ascertatii  whether  or  not  the  people 
they  wish  to  sec  are  at  home  without  going  up- 
stairs, and  the  tenanta  can  communicate  with  the 
janitor  at  any  time.  In  all  cases  speaking  tubes 
connected  with  enrh  kitchen  are  placed  beajde 
the  dumb-waiter  for  the  use  of  the  tradesinen 

Fire  plaeta  are  usually  installed  in  one  or 
more  room*  for  either  gas  logs,  or.roal. 


APODYTBRIUM 

PlaiU.  In  the  higher  grade  apartments 
having  two  or  more  passenger  elevators,  it  is 
customary  and  economical  to  install  an  inde- 
peDdent  plant  for  the  operation  of  the  building, 
using  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  furnishing 
mechanical  refrigeration  to  all  apartments,  and 
electric  current  for  light  to  all  tenants.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  janitor  is  the  chief 
engineer  and  should  be  a  good  mechanic  as  well, 
attending  to  all  minor  repairs  throughout  the 
building.  —  George  Hill. 

APODTTERIXTM.  An  undressing  room  in 
a  Roman  bath.  It  was  near  the  entrance,  but 
its  exact  character  and  disposition  are  not  clear. 
The  younger  Pliny  is  the  only  Roman  writer 
who  uses  the  term.     (See  Thermae.) 

APOLLODOROB  OF  DAMASCUS;  archi- 
tect. 

According  to  Procopius  (op.  cit.  IV.,  6) 
ApoUodonis  superintended  the  works  undertaken 
by  Tngan  (emperor  97-117  a.  d.).  These 
were  the  Forum  of  Trigan  at  Rome,  with  the 
basilica  and  the  famous  sculptured  column,  and 
a  gymnasium  and  odeon  at  Rome.  He  built 
also  the  bridge  which  Tragan  threw  over  the 
Danube.  Apollodorus  was  also  employed  by 
Tngan's  successor,  Hadrian  (emperor  117-138), 
at  whose  request  he  composed  his  Poliorceticus^ 
a  work  on  engines  of  war.  The  accepted  story 
of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  was  jealous  of 
ApoUodonis  and  munlered  him  on  account  of 
certain  criticisms  which  he  made  of  the  empe- 
ror's designs  for  a  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  at 
Rome,  is  discredited  by  Duruy. 

Brunn,  Ge9chickt6  dcr  griechiwhen  KUnstler; 
Damy,  Hiatoire  de8  Bomaina;  Procopius,  De 
./Ed^SiB  JuatinianU 

APOPHTOB.  The  outward  spread  of  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  to  form  the  fillet  or  cincture 
by  which  it  joins  the  base ;  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  similar  but  slighter  expansion  at 
the  top  under  the  astragal.  (Compare  Congee.) 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  classic  columns. 
(See  Base ;  Column  ;  Greoo-Roman  ;  Shaft.) 

APOTHB8IS.  According  to  Vitruvius  (IV., 
1),  an  increase  of  thickness  of  the  Corinthian 
shaft  at  the  top;  apparently  a  copyist's  error 
for  Vitnivius's  terra  Apophyge  (which  see). 

APPELMAIfS,  PZXrTBR;  architect;  d. 
Ifay  25,  1434. 

Appelmans  flourished  at  Antwerp  (Belgium) 

in  the  early  fifteenth  century.     He  designed  the 

Church  of  S.  Geoi^  in  that  city  and  began  the 

cathedral.   In  1 420  be  designed  the  famous  tower 

of  the  cathedral  which  was  finished  in  1518. 

Immerzeel,  HollandBche  en  Maamsche  Kunst- 
9thUder9y  Beeldhomcera,  etc. 


A  subordinate  or  minor 
stnicture  built  against  an  edifice,  and  having  a 
roof  with  a  single  slope;  same  as  penthouse, 
but  confused  with  the  common  terms  '*  appendix  " 
and  "appendage." 


APRON  MOULDING 

APPLIQUE.  An  accessory  decorative  fea- 
ture applied  to  an  object  or  structure ;  the  French 
term  gradually  becoming  common  in  English. 
It  may  be  as  small  as  a  bronze  handle  on  the 
front  of  a  drawer  or  shutter,  or  as  large  as  a 
marble  tabernacle  set  up  against  the  wall  of  a 
room.  In  decorative  art  the  term  is  applied  to 
a  piece  of  one  substance  set  upon  a  surface  of 
other  material,  for  decorative  effect. 

APPLIQUli  (adj.).  Applied  to  a  sur- 
face ;  especially  for  decorative  effect.  The  term 
is  French,  and  is  used  in  English  more  especially 
in  embroidery,  but  it  is  common  among  dealers 
in  decorative  objects  and  their  customers.  Some- 
times used  absolutely,  ns  a  noun;  but  in  this 
use  the  word  Applique  is  better. 

APPRAISAL.  A  legally  binding  written 
statement  of  the  value  of  any  land  or  building, 
or  of  labor  or  material  entering  into  a  building ; 
a  formal  and  oflScial  valuation.  In  Great  Britain 
appraisals  can  be  maile  only  by  licensed  apprais- 
ers. (For  the  custom  in  France,  see  Architect, 
The,  in  France.)  In  the  United  States  gener- 
ally, appraisals  may  be  made  by  experts  selected 
conjointly  by  the  parties  to  the  matter  in  dispute, 
or  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  court, 
referee,  or  arbitrator  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
question  at  issue.  In  cases  of  claims  for  "  extras  " 
on  building  contracts,  of  unfulfilled  or  surrendered 
contracts,  and  of  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind,  a 
correct  appraisal  is  of  great  importance. 

APPRAISB.  To  estimate  the  value  of  in  a 
formal  way.     (See  Appraisal.) 

APPROACH.  The  avenue  leading  up  to  a 
building,  especially  (in  English  usage)  from  the 
park  gates  to  the  front  of  a  manor  house  or 
country-seat. 

APPUI.  In  French,  the  sill,  as  of  a  window ; 
the  appui  forming  the  top  part  of  the  Allege 
(which  see)  and  constituting  usually  a  solid  and 
separate  member.  The  term  siiin^ifies  in  French 
also  a  hand  rail  or  top  rail  of  a  balustrade,  or 
the  like. 

APRON.  In  general,  a  more  or  less  flat 
member  placed  over  or  against  a  construction 
to  protect  the  parts  below,  as  a  drip  or  hood ; 
hence,  any  similar  member  whether  so  used  or 
not.     Specifically :  — 

A.  The  horizontal  portion  of  a  window  trim 
placed  under  the  nosing  of  the  inside  sill  or 
stool ;  consisting  generally  of  a  somewhat  wide 
flat  surface  with  a  moulding  beneath. 

B.  A  strip  of  lead,  tin,  or  other  roofing 
material,  set  into  a  wall  and  bent  down  over 
the  flashing;  or  extending  over  a  gutter  to 
direct  the  water ;  or  similarly  used. 

C.  The  ornamental  work  below  the  cornice 
of  a  verandah.  —  A.  P.  S. 

APRON  LININO.  The  casing,  or  applied 
fiicing,  of  an  Apron  Piece. 

APRON  MOULDINO.  A  small  moulding 
in  place  of  an  apron  as  defined  under  Apron,  A, 
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APRON  PIBCB  APSE 

orth  and  loath  (see  Trupeidnl). 

uu  origintUlj  to  huve  be«n  lued 

f)'B  thrane  ud  the  aeata  of  bia 

aubordinste    clergy,    probkbly 

folios ing  s  tradition  of  Boman 

imperial  time*  conccniiDg  tlie 

aeatingoftheiDigiitistca.   The 

apse  ia  rarely  polygonal  in  the 

Raman  atylea.     In  the  Qothic 

B^les  and  in  lat«r  stylet,  the 

term  apae  ia  used  for  the  umpler 

pnyectioni  at  or  near  the  eaat 

eml ;  tbna,  in  a  small  pariah 

rhurch  the  five-aided  or  aerei:- 

sided  projection  vitb  an  aialc  is 

b      often   called  an  apae,   but 

»        the  tenn  would  not  be  op- 

A»«:  ScoTTHH  Eo.tAi.awDa;  Dauhnt.  LiBLmroowsaiaa.  c,  1180.  P""*  "**«"  ^  ^^^  "^•"'^  "' 

a  great   cathedral  vith   a 
AFHOK  PtSCB.     In  atur  building  a  hori-  I  deambulatoij   and   rhapeU.      (Cuts,  cola.   93, 
lontal  tjinber  into  which  the  carriage  piene*  ami     94 ;  96,  96.)  —  R  S. 
joistinn  at  a  half-apace  ara  framed.  I 


Afsb^  Knouau,  i-)th  Ciuiviiyi  Tiuuauu,  buKKEHiaa, 


APSE:    a.  GISORGIO  AL  VELABRO.  RU^tE 


APSE  AIBLE 


cotupicuona  feature  of  French  Gothic  archittc- 
ttire,  u  in  Amiene,  Bourgee,  Chartres,  inrl  Pnris 
cntheclrals,  vhence  tliey  were  odopteil  into  the 
German  Gothic,  as  at  CologTitr:  They  are  found 
even  in  the  French  Romanesque,  e.g.  Notre- 
Dame-du-Port  ot  Clermont,  S.  Paul  nt  IiBoire. 
The  English  examples  nre  few,  Westminster 
Abbey  the  moat  perfect. 

APBID.     Some  na  Apse. 

AFBIDAL.  A.  Having  the  fonn  of  an 
apse  or  of  rounded  projection,  as  an  apsidal 
termination  of  an  east  end. 

B.  Pertaining  to  an  apse ;  attached  to  an 
apse,  as,  apaidnl  chapel,  the  same  a«  apse  cliapcl. 

APaiSIOI>B. 
A  small  apse ; 
especially  an  apse 
pnyecting  from  a 
larger  one,  na 
where  chapels 
project  from  tlie 
larger  apse  of  the 

APBia  (pi. 

Ape  idee).  Same 
as  Apse.  This  form 
of  the  word  fol- 
lows    the    lAtin    ipg,  cbapil,  Chub 


Mjua,  IITh  CasTuKT. 

pteromata;  in  jnedieBval  architecture,  aaid  of 
churches  without  aisles,  and  more  eapecially 
of  the  frouta  of  such  churches,  as  those  have 
□uty  a  single  gabled  roof  nbore  itraight  and 
simple  side  walU. 

AFTSBOS.  Without  wings ;  said  of  a  per- 
•onaKe  to  whom  wings  are  generally  ascribed, 
as,  Nike  Apteros,  the  wingless  Victory  of  tho 
Greeks,  perhaps  to  be  indpntified  with  the 
goddess  Athene,  when  appearing  as  a  pcrBoni6- 
eation  of  Victory. 

AQUARIDM.  A.  A  Tessel  such  as  a  box 
or  tank  with  at  least  one  aide  of  glass  which, 
when  Glled  with  water,  may  be  used  for  the 
keeping  of  live 
fish,  Crustacea, 
and  other  crea- 
tures who  live 
habitually  in  the 

tomary  to  furnish 
such  Tessels  with 
water  plants  and 
some  Burfaee  of 
rock  or  pehblea 
to  which  such 
plants  con  attach 
u.     them  selves. 


F  Norai-DuiB-Dij-PoBt 


prepai 


1  of 


such  aquaria  is  a 


AQUEDUCT 

matter  of  coiuidcrablc  scientific  and  practical 
skiU. 

B.  An  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping, 
care,  and  display  of  a  number  of  such  tanks  as 
in  sense  A.  Such  establishments  have  been 
set  up  for  private  profit  and  others  at  the  public 
cost.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
is  the  one  at  Naples  which  is  celebrated  all  over 
Europe.  One  of  considerable  importance  has 
been  established  in  New  York  in  the  building 
called  Castle  Garden,  on  the  Battery.  —  R  S. 

AQUHDUCT.  A  structure  adapted  for  the 
transportation  of  water  in  lai^  quantities  to  a 
considerable  distance,  consisting  of  a  pipe  or 
channel  of  any  form,  but  usually  covered  and 
protected  from  injury.  It  has  been  usually 
held  essential  that  the  water  should  follow  a 
tolerably  even  slope  or  descent  from  the  supply 
to  the  fountain  or  reservoir  where  it  is  delivered. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  water  down 
one  side  of  a  valley  and  up  the  other,  trusting 
to  the  natural  rise  of  the  water  to  its  own  level 
in  an  air-tight  pipe,  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  the 
pipe  air-tight  is  found  to  be  almost  insuperable, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  joints, 
etc.,  so  great  as  to  make  this  kind  of  structure 
uneconomical.  For  this  reason,  the  ancients 
followed  the  plan  of  carrying  the  water  through 
tunnels  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  where  it  passed 
through  hilly  country,  and  carried  it  on  long 
rows  of  lofty  arches  where  it  crossed  a  wide  and 
deep  valley ;  and  modem  practice  is  nearly  the 
same  so  far  as  the  recognized  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  nearly  uniform  level.  Modem  appliances 
have,  however,  made  it  practicable  to  use  what 
is  called  an  inverted  siphon ;  thus,  in  the  two 
Croton  aqueducts  which  supply  New  York 
City,  the  older  one  dropped  its  course  a  little 
where  it  is  carried  on  High  Bridge  across  the 
Harlem  River;  and  that  of  1885  and  subse- 
quent years  crosses  the  Harlem  River  by  such 
a  siphon  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  its 
general  course  and  sunk  deep  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Modem  engineering  has  also  at  its 
command  boring  and  excavating  processes  not 
known  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  two  aque- 
ducts named  above,  the  first,  built  before  1841, 
follows  a  comparatively  winding  path,  keeps  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  sur£fice  of  the  ground,  and, 
08  stated  above,  crosses  a  lofty  aqueduct  bridge ; 
while  the  more  recent  one  follows  a  direct  course 
far  beneath  the  surface.  This  distinction  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  boring  machines  in  use 
und  the  use  of  high  explosives  for  blasting. 
For  this  reason,  the  modem  aqueduct  passes 
entirely  outside  of  the  domain  of  arehitecture. 

The  aqueducts  of  antiquity  were  extremely 
numerous.  Those  which  have  excited  the  most 
attention,  and  rightly,  are  at  Rome,  which  city 
was  supplied  with  water  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance as  early  os  312  b.c.     Others  were  built 
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in  rapid  succession,  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  one  was  placed  upon  another  so  that  the 
same  tunnel  enlarged  or  the  same  row  of  arches 
crossing  a  valley  w^ould  carry  the  two  or  three 
water  courses.  Tims,  in  a  well-known  case, 
the  Aqua  Julia,  built  b.c.  33,  the  Aqua  Tepulo, 
and  the  Aqua  Marcia  are  oil  carried  through 
the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  same  point.  The 
water  course  itself  was  sometimes  a  boxlike 
tube  of  quadrilateral  section,  and  built  of  stone ; 
sometimes  of  brick  laid  in  mortar  and  arche<l. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Avhatever  the 
material  of  the  channel  it  was  lined  with 
hydraulic  cement,  or  by  a  fine  concrete  made 
of  such  cement  and  sand  or  finely  broken  stone 
or  brick.  Where  these  channels  are  supported 
upon  arcades  considerable  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole 
stmcture.  Those  arcades  which  cross  the  Cam- 
pagna  at  Rome  are  so  very  long  that  it  was 
natural  to  seek  the  most  simple  means  of  doing 
the  necessary  work ;  but  shorter  aqueduct  bridges, 
such  as  that  which  crosses  the  river  Gard  and 
supplies  the  city  of  Nimes  in  southern  France 
(see  Pont  du  Gard)  and  that  which  supplies 
the  city  of  Tarragona  and  which  has  a  height 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  with  eleven  great 
arches  below  carrying  a  second  row  of  twenty- 
five  arches,  are  but  types  of  the  really  noble 
compositions  which  the  Roman  engineera  pro- 
duced. Modern  engineering  is  too  completely  a 
matter  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  force 
and  of  money  to  allow  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer  for  the  resulting  effect;  but 
Roman  work  was  done  for  a  community  which 
hod  not  yet  learned  to  erect  anything  without 
some  pretensions  to  beauty  of  effect.  These 
aqueducts  of  antiquity  generally  terminated  in  a 
showy  reservoir,  fountain,  or  auiellum^  and 
apparently  these  were  of  very  considerable 
importance  and  beauty.  None  of  them  remain 
in  good  condition,  but  some  have  been  found  not 
so  completely  destroyed  among  Roman  remains 
in  North  Africa.  Mediaeval  aqueducts,  neces- 
sarily inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  great  time,  had  still  architec- 
tural character.  The  short  one  built  by  Pope 
Damasus  in  the  twelfth  century  to  cany  the 
water  from  the  fountain  of  the  great  basilica  of 
S.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican  Palace  has  its  foun- 
tain of  exit  in  the  court  named  from  that  Pope 
(Cortile  di  S.  Dafnato)^  upon  which  open  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Pope  and  the  famous 
loggie  of  Raphael.  This  fountain  was  rebuilt 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  Montpellier 
(H^rault)  in  southern  France  is  a  very  interest- 
ing aqueduct  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Where  this  approaches  the  city  it  is  earned  on 
a  very  Avell-designed  bridge  with  two  rows  of 
arches,  fifty-three  in  the  lower  row  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  above.  This  bridge 
tenninates  in  a  chdteau  cTeau  of  the  same  epoch 
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ARABUM  AfiCHITBCTUBB  AfiCADEt 

ARABIAW  ASCHITBCnniB.    The  arrhi-  I  (See   Ai>couplemeDt ;    Columiur    Architecture; 

lecture  of  the  Arabs.     In  tlieir  iiatiTc  coimtiy  I  Cniipleil  Column,  under  Column.) 
thereialittlearchiUctiireof importance.     When,  ARBOR;  ABBODR.      A    light    openwork 

a  (NHiquerora  under  the  first  caliplis,  tbey  hsd  |  BtruMure  of  wooii  or  metal,  covered  or  intended 


:  Early  16th  Cbhtuby,  1 


occujned  ft  large  part  of  Syria,  Eg^pt,  Persia, 
and  other  Orient«l  countriee,  an  architecture 
look  ahape  which  ia  called  by  the  French  Ar- 
dttteefure  Arabe,  but  this  coDtains  very  little 
indigmoua  or  native  cbamcter,  and  is  almost 
l»h<iUy  the  work  of  Byiantine  or  Pereian  artists 
workijig  for  their  oew  maaters.  The  moat  im- 
portant buililinga  of  the  style  are  in  Cairo,  and 
others  exiit  in  Damascus.  Tlie  arcliilecture  of 
the  conquerors  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain  U 
generally,  and  more  properly,  called  Moorish. 
The  term  "  Arab,"  or  "  Arobtnn,"  as  applied  to 
architecture,  has  in  it  something  erroneous, 
and  therefore  it  ia  not  used  as  the  heading  of 
any  hiatoricnl  article  in  this  Dictionary.  (Sec, 
bnidea  Moslem  Architecture,  the  following : 
Balkan  Peninauk ;  India ;  Persia :  also 
Cairene ;  Hispano-Moreaque ;  Moorish  ;  Sara- 
cenic; Siculo- Arabian  ;  aW  Minaret;  Minai; 
Moaque.)  — RS.    

ARABO-BT  ZAlf  TIHB.  Saracenic,  or  early 
Hohammedan,  in  style.  (See  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture.) 

ARSIOBTYLIL  Hnring  columns  separated 
by  A  clear  space  of  four  or  more  diameters  ;  used 
cicluaively  of  the  iutercoliimniutiona  of  classic 
columnar  editlcei.  (See  Columnar  Arc^bitecture  ; 
In  tercalu  mniation . ) 

ASUBOBTBTTUl  Alternately  ara^mtyle 
and  aystyle;  i.e.,  having  columns  alternately 
spaced  (wo  diameten  and  fourormoredinnietera 
apart  in  the  clear.     Written  also  Areosystyle. 


to  be  covered  with  vines,  as  in  a  park  or  garden. 
When  formed  by  two  or  more  rows  of  posts  or 
columns  so  aa  to  provide  a  covered  walk,  it  is 
Bomctimes  called  a  Pergola, 

ARC.  Any  curved  construction  in  plastering, 
wood,  or  ironwork,  as  distinguished  from  arch. 
(A  P.  S.)      Not  BO  uaed  in  the  United  Slates. 

ABCA.  mccObb  DBLL'.  (See  Niccolo 
DeJl' Area.) 

ABCAI>B(I).  A.  Two  or  more  arches  with 
their  imposts,  piers,  columns,  or  the  like  taken 


F  Di.i-jB*TrvB  FitHFOSK:  Chvbch  or 
a  single  architectural 


ABCADB 
tbr  A  conuilentble  number  of  archeB,  and  eepe- 
Riftlly  wbere  thry  nre  small  and  where  tlie  whnli: 


ABCABB 

might  be  iiseil  fur  tlic  row  of  an^his  as  they  are 

Rreii  from  the  gartb  withiu. 

The  arcade  ia  a  favour- 
ite JcmratiTe  feature  in 
nearly  all  arcuateil  stjles 
and  eapeciuUy  in  thoso  of 
the  Miilillc  Ages.  Thiu, 
in  the  front  of  a  Gotliic 
catheilral  there  is  very 
coninioiily  a  large  arrade 
miseil  high  above  the  por- 
tals anJ  having  each  of 
it!  arches  Glleil  with  a 
statue.  In  the  well-known 
front  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  Rii  arcade  of  twenty- 

diatelj  above  the  great 
doorways.  Each  of  these 
■robes  is  tilled  with  a 
statue  of  a  king  or  a 
queen,  and  the  whole  U 
known  as  tlic  Roynt  Gal- 
lery, a  term  used  in 
connection  with  other 
churches  as  well.  High 
up  in  the  front,  above  the 
great   rose-window,    ia    a 

double  arches  to  earh 
tower  and  four  simitar  ones  between  the  towers ; 
these  last  open  and  showing  the  peak  of  the 
roof  b*yond,  while  minor  archea  sdom  the  but- 
tresses. This  second  arcade  is  on  a  great  scale, 
the  larger  arches  having  about  8  feet  span  anil 
rising  24  feet  above  the  bases  of  their  columns, 
while  yet  the  arcade  is  purely  o 


3  eommonly  spoken  of  ns  an   ambulo- 
■  a  gallery,   olthough   the   word  areade 


IsTiasacTiKct  Abcadb:  Chrtsi  Church,  OxtouD: 
Cl.we  ur  12th  Centubv. 

cept  in  BO  far  as  it  covets  a  narrow  gallery  for 
the  caretakers  or  workmen. 

Similar  arcades  nre  useil  in  the  interior  of 
Gothic  churches  and  very  eommonly  iii  Englisb 
nrchitecture.      It  is  certainly  a  more  dignified 

'  worthy  system  of  ilesign  when  these  arcades 


ABO  DB  TBIOHPHB 


i  tbia 

done  in  Che  Komanesque  and 
Gothic  work  ;  still,  however, 
the  arcade  is  ueuall;  a  purely 
decorative  feature. 

B.  A  single  arched  open- 
ing, with  iti  abutmeat,  etc.; 
rare  in  thia  usage,  which  U 
borrowed  from  the  French ; 
but  occumng  in  carefull;  writ- 
ten nwtter,  ai  when  a  Romaii 
Riemoria]  arch  i>  apoken  of 
a<  haling  one,  two,  or  three 
"  airadea."  (Cuta,  cola.  107, 
108.)  —  R  S. 

Intwumtlna  Aroada.  In 
the  Romanesque  architecture 
of  the  North.oDe  whom  ATchi- 
Tolt*  cnaa  one  aaotber,  being 
cnrred  in  imitation  of  inter- 
lacing  bfuida.  Many  itutancee 
of  thia  curiout  ilecoration  ex- 
bt  in  England  ;  it  il  natuiall; 
limited  to  purely  decontive 
arcade*  not  large  in  mle  nor 
deeply  rereweil. 

SiBtwa  Aroada.  An  ar- 
cade or  aystem  of  ftrchee 
bailt  against  the  aur&cs  of  a 
Wftll,  or  partially  or  wholly 
imbedded  in  it,  genentlly  for 
docontion,  aa  frequently  in 
Bomaneiqite  and  medieval 
architflctuic ;  a  blind  arcade  ; 
(•lied  ahw  Wall  Arcade. 

ARCASB  (II.).  In  Eng- 
liih,  and  forming  part  of  a 
proper  name,  a  corereil  gal- 
lery with  ahopa  or  bootha 
along  its  aide.  The  Lowther 
Arode  and  Burlington  Arcade 
are  well-known  buildings  of 
thia  sort  in  London.  A  very 
large  building  of  this  sort  ex- 
iita  in  Hoacow,  having  been 
erected  in  the  serenteeath 
centniy ;  in  this  tbere  is  nn 
nppcr  balcony  connecting  with 
■evcral  bridgca  which  croKt 
the  open  apace ;  and  a  aecond 
row  of  ahope  opens  upon  thia 
Inlcuny.  One  in  Milan  is  de- 
scribed under  Galleria.    There 

is  uo  English  name  for  this  ^,^^,  „^  Coukt,  Hftra..  r-Aaaa^T,  TouLousa;  16i» 

kind  of  structure,  which  la  the  Centvrv. 

nearest  European  apprnnch  to 

the  Oriental  Bazaar.    Enterprises  of  the  sort  arc   I       ASC  DB  L'^TOILB.  (SeeArcdeTriomphe.) 
not  common,  and  neither  in  French,  Italian,  nor  ARC  DB  TRIOMPHB.     lu  French,  a  tri- 

English  is  there  a  special  name  for  them.     (See      umphul  arch  ;  a  term  often  sp|>lied  to  certain 
Psauge,  11.)  I  apecialbuildingaortliechuracterof  the  Memorial 
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SUMTAOB  Abcadc,  Biomb  Chuk(-h.  Kbnt, 


Navk  AkCAiis.  Baxtom  Stacet,  WiLnmu. 

Navb  Abcuib,  Lucoui  CaIUBDBAL;  Eaalt  UTH  CUlTOkl. 


Kati  Abcade.  Qbbat  Haltbbb  Ckfbgh,  Wokcbstuuhiu;  liTH  Cuitukt. 
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ABO  DOUBLBAU 

Arch.  The  moet  £imou8  is  the  Arc  de 
TEtoile  (*'of  the  star,"  or  meeting-place  of 
many  streets)  in  Paris,  begun  by  Napoleon  I. 
and  completed  nnder  Louis  Philippe,  except 
that  the  crowning  sculpture  was  never  added. 
Another  is  the  arch  stanUing  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  former  palace  of  the  Tuileries  called  Arc 
da  Carrousel  from  the  old  Place  du  Carrousel 
C'of  the  tournament"). 

ABC  DOUBUQAU.  (PL  Arcs  douUeaux.) 
In  French,  an  arch,  usually  very  massive, 
carried  across  a  nave  or  other  wide  space,  with 
the  view  of  supporting  a  groined  vsult,  or  of 
merely  stiffening  a. wagon  vault,  and,  in  some 
caseSy  of  allowing  for  the  more  easy  building  of 
the  centring.  There  seems,  to  be  no  English 
term  for  this  member;  Transverse  Arch  (which 
see  under  Arch)  has  been  adopted  by  some 
writers,  but  is  inadequate.  (See  Vault;  Roman- 
esque Architecture.) 

ABC  DU  CABBOnSBZa.  (See  Arc  de 
Triomphe.) 

ABC  FOBBCBSXnr.  In  French,  the  wall 
arch  or  wall  rib,  or  the  corresponding  rib  coming 
next  to  the  arcade  between  nave  and  aisle,  or 
the  like,  as  in  Gothic  vaulting.  There  seems  to 
be  no  English  term  which  adequately  describes 
the  member  in  question. 

ABCH.  A.  A  structural  member  rounded 
vertically  to  span  an  opening  or  recess ;  in  this 
sense  the  term  is  used  either  for  a  decorative  or 
memorial  building,  of  which  an  upward  curving 
member  forms  the  principal  feature  and  spans  a 
gate  or  passage  below,  or  for  the  member  itself, 
considered  as  a  firm  and  resistant  curved  bar 
capable  of  bearing  weight  and  pressure.  In 
this,  the  original  sense,  a  wicker  device  thrown 
across  a  street  or  passage  and  covered  with 
foliage  and  flowers,  is  as  much  an  arch  as  a  more 
permanent  structure.  (See  Meniorisl  Arch ; 
also  Arch  of  Constantine,  etc. ;  and  Arc  de 
Triomphe.) 

B.  A  mechanical  means  of  spanning  an 
opening  l^  heavy  wedge-shaped  solids  which 
mntually  keep  one  another  in  place,  and  which 
transform  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent load  into  two  lateral  components 
transmitted  to  the  abutments.  The  shape  is 
indifferent,  although  arches  are  generally  curved. 
The  width  or  thickness,  horizontally,  is  also  indif- 
ferent, although  an  arch  which  acts  as  a  roof  and 
covers  much  horizontal  space  is  called  a  vault. 

The  constructional  arch  has  been  known  from 
great  antiquity,  but  it  was  rarely  used  by  the 
ancients  except  ;br  drains  or  similar  underground 
and  hidden  conveniences.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Assyrian  builders  used  it  freely  as  a 
means  of  roofing  their  long  and  narrow  palace 
halls.  (See  Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of;  and 
Vault.)  Assyrian  vaults  were  built  of  unbaked 
brick  put  together  with  mortar,  so  that  the  arch 
or  vault  became  a  continuous  and  massive  shell 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  from  a  very 
early  time  understood  the  principle  of  the  arch 
so  well  that  they  built  arches  of  cut  stone  in 
large  separate  voussoirs  put  together  without 
mortar.  For  us,  the  Etruscans  were  the  origi- 
nators of  the  tme  self-supporting  arch.  It  was 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans;  but  both 
these  nations  confined  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  semicircuUr  arch,  both  in  spsn- 
ning  openings  in  walls  and  for  purposes  of 
vaulting.  The  pointed  arch  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  round  arch.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  obvious  way  of  making  an  arch 
which  shall  have  greater  height  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  and  which  shell  in  this  wsy  be 
stronger,  because  having  less  outward  thrust. 
Its.  use  in  pre-Gothic  building,  as  in  early 
Mohammedan  architecture,  and  in  Romanesque 
buildings,  as  in  S.  Front  at  Perigueux,  is  merely 
occasional  and  because  of  some  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  builder.  (For  its 
use  in  Gothic  Architecture  see  that  term  and 
Vault.)  The  three-centred  arch  and  the  four- 
centred  arch  are  both  much  used  in  the  transi- 
tional work  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Northern 
Europe.  The  segmental  arch  has  hardly  been 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  except  occasionally 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  before  the  present 
half  century;  it  is  now  rather  common  in 
French  work,  and  it  may  be  that  more  could  be 
made  of  it,  architecturally  speaking,  than  in  the 
past.  The  flat  arch  is  used  commonly  to 
produce  a  similitude  of  trabeated  construction 
when  in  reality  the  stones  accessible  are  too 
small  for  the  great  spans  required.  Thus,  in 
Roman  and  neoclassic  buildings,  the  epistyle  or 
architrave  between  two  columns  is  often  roaile  of 
separate  voussoirs  in  this  way,  as  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Paris.  Mechanically,  an  arch  may  be  con- 
sidered as  any  piece  or  assemblage  of  pieces  so 
arranged  over  an  opening  that  the  vertical 
pressure  of  tlic  supported  load  is  transformed 
into   two   lateral 

inclined  pressures  ]  j  |  [  [  [ 
on  the  abutments. 
Considered  in  this 
light,  then,  the 
stone  window 
head  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  truly  an 
arch.  The  stone 
is  wedge-shaped; 
and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  load  on  it  has  a  tendency  to 
force  this  wedge  down  into  the  window  openfng 
by  pushing  the  adjoining  masonry  away  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  An 
arch  slightly  more  elaborate  is  the  primitive  arch 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Here  two  wedge-shaped  stones 
lean  against  each  other,  and  each  one  transmits 
pressures  similar  to  those  just  described,  the 
pressures  at  the  respective  upper  ends  counter- 
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AacH,  Fig.  1. 

Tbe  v«rtlcAl  preMnre  resolved  into 
two  dlagond  tideway  pressurea. 


acting  each  other.  This  fonn  of  arch  majr  be  I  ure  at  each  of  itt  oblique  enda,  while  tho  com- 
compuml  to  a  pair  of  raften  whose  tiebeam  biaatian  of  aU  these  six  prewum  result*  iu  a 
has  been  remored  auii  its  functioa  fulfilled  hf  lateisl  push  ou  each  abutnieut  ■■  shown  by  the 
a  weight  at  the  feet  of  the  nft^ra.     To  go  a  1  bttowb.     This  latersl  push,  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  is 

Minilar  to  that  in  Fig.  1,  from  whicli 
it  iliSbrs  in  dirertioo,  owing  to  the 
iDclioation of  theend  pieces;  were 
these  more  steeply  inclined  tliejr 
would  evidently  eiert  a  push  more 
nearly  vertical.  Hence,  the  higher 
the  arrh  in  proportion  to  its  spun, 
the  leas  lateral  push  will  it  exert. 
The  foregoing  consiilerationH  will 
be  found  to  appl;  equally  well  to 
all  of  the  arches  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
or  to  any  other  similar  conatniction 
of  weilge^baped  pieces.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that,  in  the  caae 
of  two  or  more  such  wedges,  each 
one  is  being  acted  upon  by  the  ad- 
joining pieces,  which  tend  b>  force 
it  outward;  this  tendency  is  over- 


come only  by  a  proper  snd  more 
or  leas  uniform  distribution  of  the 
loads  to  be  carried. 

The  lateral  pressureon  the  abut- 
ment is  known  as  the  thrust,  and 
resistance  to  this  force  wss  the 
Bulyect  of  constant  experiment  in 
the  church  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  resulting  in  the  elaborate 
systems  of  engaged  and  flying  but- 
tresses.    (8ee  Vsult ;  Buttress.) 

Arches  may  be  divided  acconl- 
ing  to  their  form  into  tlic  following 

(a)  Tlie  Flat  Arch  (which  sec 
below). 

-iiriv"'    -  ^*^  "^^^  "'*''  "''*''  """  '*°^! 

tuf  pointed      (1)   semicirculsr  or  Round  Arch  ; 
°^  AfV^       (')  Segmental  Arch ;    (3)  Howe- 

ihoc  Arch, 

(c)  Withtwocentres;  (l)Equi- 
latrral  Pointed  Arch ;  (2)  Lancet 
Arch ;  (3)  Drop  Arch  or  Blunt 
Poinlcil  Arch  ;  (4)  Pointed  Horse- 
step  farther,  we  have  an  arch  made  of  three  |  shoe  Arch  ;  (5)  Drop  Arch  in  the  second  sense 
stones,  as  shown  in  Tig.  3,  each  one  of  which  is  (see  below).  These  five  Tsrieties  are  what  is 
acting  as  an  independent  wedge  tending  to  force  known  ,is  poinlnl  arches  ;  the  first  three  being 
its  way  inward,  and  so  exerting  a  lateral  press-  |  those  in  use  in  many  styles. 


'^^ 


(d)  With  three  centrea;  (1)  Bftiket  Handle 
Arch ;  (3)  the  round  arch  with  reverted  curve 

<e)  With  four  centrta;  (1)  thkt  fbnn  of 
pointed  »rcb  in  which  two  of  the  centraa  mre  on 
tbs  aptinging  line  and  two  below;  (2)  that  in 
whirh  a  two-«entr«d  arcb  is  prolong  at  top 
with  a  revened  curve  (eee  Ogee  Arch  below). 

It  is  evident  tbat  a  aiz-centred  arcb  might  he 
eompoaeil  by  giving  to  tbe  form  (e)  (1)  a  re- 
ver«ed  curve  fu  in  the  other  instancen ;  but  aucb 
aabdiviaioiu  dm;  be  continued  indefinitelj ; 
thoa  a  five-ceutred  arch  might  be  developed  out 
of  tbe  baaket  handle  arch  ;  luid  no  on. 

An  arch  ia  divisible  into  the  Haunches,  or 
Beina,  and  tbe  Crown.  An  arch  is  made  up  of 
Vouswin,  of  which  there  may  be  one  in  tbe 
middle  occupying  the  centre  of  the  crown  ami 
calleil  a  Keystone.  The  inner  si<)e  of  the  arch 
ring  is  cnlled  tbe  Intisdos.  The  outer  side  of 
the  nrch  ring  is  called  tbe  Extrailoa,  or  back. 
Wben  an  arch  ia  laid  down  on  paper  tbe  hori- 
loDtal  line  wbich  peaaea  tbrough  tbe  centre  in 
tbe  pUne  of  the  arch,  if  there  is  but  one,  or 
which  connects  two  centres,  and  which  (except 
in  the  segmental  arches,  one-  or  two-centred) 
marks  the  place  at  wbicb  the  curve  of  tbe  arch 
joina  the  vertical  line  of  the  abutment,  is  called 
the  Springing  Line.  Tbe  height  from  the 
springing  line  to  the  Intnulos  (or  to  the  line 
wbich  in  a  diawing  represents  tbe  intrailos)  is 
tbe  height  or  Biae ;  aomctimea  colled  the  verted 
line.  The  width  between  the  two  points  of 
juncture  above  meotioneil  ia  the  Span.  That 
part  of  an  arch  which  fonot  a  part  of  the  &ce 


-if  the  wall  ia  odled  the  fare  of  the  arch,  or  very 
cnminnnly,  the  Arrhivolt.  Parts  of  the  con- 
stniction  immediately  dependent  upon  or  con- 
nected with  an  nrcb  nre  the  Abutment ;  Impoet ; 
Skew  Back ;  Spandrel  ;  Springer. 

(For  tbe  influence  of  the  arch  upon  building 
and  architectural  deaign  sec  .Arcuate.) — R.  S. 
lis 


Abntmaot  Arota.  That  arch  of  a  aeriea 
wbich  comes  neit  to  tbe  outer  abutment ;  •■ 
the  land  arcb  of  a  bridge. 

Baok  Arota.  An  arch  carrying  the  back  or 
inner  part  of  a  wall,  where  the  exterior  &ce  of 
the  wall  ia  carried  in  a  different  way  ;  aa  above 
a  window  opening,  which  has  a  atone  lintel  for 


tbe  outer  part  of  tbe  wall  and  a  concealed  arch 
carrying  the  inner  part 

Baolut  Handle  Arch.  A  three-centred  arch 
of  tbe  more  ububI  kind  ;  eee  the  illuBtration. 
Tbe  term  might  equally  well  be  applied  to  a 
five-centred  or  Beven-ccntred  arch  having  the 
aame  general  form. 

B«U  Aroh.  An  arch  reating  upon  two  corbela 
with  curved  &ce  or  edge,  k>  that  the  resulting 
compound  curve  has  a  distant  resemblance  to 
tbe  outlines  of  a  bell. 

BtiUt  Aiob.  One  compoerd  of  material  other 
thau  masonry  and  put  together  with  rivets, 
spikes,  or  the  like ;  therefore  not  depending  upon 
tbe  mutual  support  of  vounoira,  nor  yet  a  eolid 
ring  of  masonry.  Tbe  simplest  form  ia  the 
Laminated  Arch  (see  below).  The  more  elabo- 
rate forms  are  more  usually  called  by  such  naniee 
aa  arched  tniia,  or  arch  truas,  and  inetanoea  of 
this  latter  class  are  to  be  teen  in  auch  gr»t  in- 
teriors as  the  Oronrl  Central  Railvny  Station  at 
New  York,  snd  in  brirlgrs  such  as  the  Waahing- 
toti  Bridge  acroas  the  Harlem  River,  New  York 
City. 

Carabar  Arch.  Same  m  Flat  Arcb  (see 
below) ;  ao  called  became  it  is  uuial  to  give  to 
tbe  intradoe,  and  aometimes  to  the  extradoa  aa 


J)  Aioh.  Ad  arch  whose  iatradofl 
or  centra]  liue  is  a  catenary  curve ;  eitremelj 
nre  in  architecture,  thoiigb  not  unconimon  in 
engineering. 

Clolatarad  Ai-ch.  Same  as  Cloiateml  Vault 
(wlii^h  Bee  under  Vault), 

Compodte  Arab.     Same  a*  Mixed  Arch. 

Compotmd  ATob.     A.    Same  aa  Built  Arch. 

B.    Same  aa  Mixed  Arch. 

Contnwtad  Arab.  An  Ogee  Arch,  or  one 
with  a  reverw  curve. 

Ciupad  Arch.  One  which  liaa  cusps  or  folia- 
tions worked  on  the  iiitrndos. 

Cyololdal  AToh.  One  whose  intrados  or 
centre  line  is  k  cycloid ;  a  form  thought  to  have 
been  recagnlzed  in  the  architecture  of  India. 

Depraaaad  Aiob.     Same  sa  Drop  Arch, 

Dtmlntahed  Ai-ob.  An  arch  b.iving  less  rise 
or  height  than  a  semicircle ;  whether  segmental, 
multi-cent  rod,  or  elliptical.     The  term  ia.not  in 
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DiMibargiDg  Arcb.  One  built  over  a  lintel 
or  Mmilar  cloauie  or  opening  in  a  wall,  Bn<l 
intenitol  as  an  appliance  for  throwing  the  load 
above  an  opening  to  the  piere  on  both  sides  and 
thus  relieving  the  lintel  or  flat  arcli  from  the 
danger  of  being  fractured  or  dislocatetl.  In  the 
case  of  an  arched  doonrnj,  where  there  Is  a 
tympanum  under  the  arch  or  a  lintel  with  a 
glated  light  above  it,  the  arch  is  considered 
as  the  principal  thing,  and  the  lintel,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  transom,  as  an  accessory ; 
and  here  the  term  "dischnrging  arch"  would 
hardly  be  used. 

In  some  cases  the  discharging  piece,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  conceale<l.  Thus,  in  Roman 
and  neoclassic  buildings  the  arehitrave  may  be 
composed  of  vouasoira,  and  this  flat  arch  may 
he  relieved  by  a  discharging  nrch,  above  each 
intereoiumniation,  and  this  may  occupy  the 
whole  height  of  the  frieze,  which  thus  masks  or 
even  wholly  conceals  tlie  discharging  nrch. 
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Drop  Aiob.  (1)  A  pointed  oreh  in  which 
the  tno  centres  are  nearer  together  than  the 
width  of  the  arcl^  so  that  the  radii  are  less 
than  the  span.  (2)  One  in  which  the  centres 
or  some  of  the  centres  nrc  below  the  springing 
line,  09  in  Basket  Hnndle  Arrh. 

Dutch  Aroh.     Same  as  French  Arch. 

BUlptlaal  Axob.  (1)  Au  arx'h  the  curve  of 
whose  intradoe  is  an  ellipse ;  this  form  is  very 
unusual,  probably  because  nearly  the  same  curve 
can  be  reached  by  cumbiuations  of  circular  curves 
with  three  or  five  centres,  ami  because  such  u 
curve  is  much  easier  to  I'onstnict  and  to  trans- 
fer. (3)  A  three-centreil  or  five-centred  an-h, 
of  which  the  Basket  Handle  areh  is  the  more 
common  form  ;  evidently  -an  inaccurate  term, 
and  to  be  avoided. 

BqaHataral  Pointed  Aiob.  (See  Pointed 
Arch  below.) 

artndosed  Aiob.  One  which  haa  the 
extrados  clearly  marked,  as  a  curve  exactly  or 
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nearly  parallel  to  the  intrados,  therein  diflfering 
from  an  arch  whose  vouswirs  are  cut  with  hori- 
tontal  returns  so  as  to  pass  into  the  masonry 
of  the  wall  Tlie  eitradosed  areh  has  tlien 
a  well  marked  arehivolt. 

Flat  Arab.  One  having  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  intraijoe,  and,  in  most  rosea, 
a  horizontal  eztrailos  as  well.  A  flat  arch  with 
slightly  concave  intrados  is  called  a  Camber 
Arch.  When  built  of  brick  the  radiation  of 
the  voussoirs  is  effected  in  cheop  work  by  the 
thickening  of  the  joints  outward  ;  in  finer  work, 
by  cutting  or  rubbing  the  brick  to  the  required 
taper,  or  by  the  use  of  specially  moulded  bricks. 
Such  arc^ES  are  for  square-headed  openings  ami 
in  fireproof  flooring  between  steel  or  iron  beams. 
Their  transverse  weakness  and  great  thrust 
make  them  undeaimble  for  heavy  structural 
work,  and  in  walls  they  are  consequently  often 
relieved  by  discharging  arehes.     Fireproof  floor 
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uchM  are  built  of  apeciully   (Icsigneil   hollow 
TousBoits  burneil  very  tjuni,  anil  capable  of  aua- 
tsiaing  a  heavy  lowl  up  to  wven  or  eight  feet 
■pan.     (See  Fireproofiog.) 

Fiat  archea  occur  in  Roman  work  both  in 
brifk  and  BtJ^ne,  relieved  aa  above  mentioned  bj 
iliicharging  arrbea.  A  similar  conatruction  ii 
much  more  common  in  Aiabic  buildiaga  and  to 
some  extent  in  Turkish,  being  made  a  decorative 
feature,  conatrurted  with  alternate  vouMoirs 
of  dark  an<l  vrhite  marble  ingeniously  toggled 
togetber  by  cutting  the  cheeks  into  interlocking 
patterns,  and  pushing  the  vouaaoire  in  from  the 
front.  In  some  raaes  this  is  a  mere  veneering, 
covering  brickwork  or  rubble.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar Sat  arches  occur  in  the  hoods  and  openings 
of  some  mediaival  fireplacea.  In  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dnd  is  a  alone  arch,  nearly  flat,  of  over  thirty 
feet  span  between  the  two  towers  of  the  front ; 
but  such  eiamplea  are  very  rare. 

The  strongly  projecting  architraves  over  en- 
gaged columna,  both  in  Roman  and  mwlem 
work,  are  often  of  several  pieces  cut  to  form  a 
flat  arch,  and  this  is  true  even  of  architravea 
over  free  columns  when  these  are  too  widely 
■paced  for  tafety  with  monolithic  architraves ; 
but  in  modem  architecture  such  joiuta  are  com- 
monly cut  merely  for  the  t^tpearaoce  of  stability, 
a  ronccalcil  metal  beam  really  sustaining  the 
flat  arch  and  its  load.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

Fodled  Aich.     Same  as  Cusped  Arch. 

Franch  Arch.  A  poor  form  of  construction 
for  forming  a  horiiontal  top  to  an  opening  b;  hij- 
iug  bricks  OD  a  slope  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
starting  frooi  a  skew  back  at  each  jamb  and 
meeting  at  an  angle  in  the  centre.  Properly  not 
an  arch,  an  the  joints  of  the  brick  do  not  radiate. 

Orodn  Aroh.  {See  under  Q  ;  see  also  Oroin 
Vault,  under  Vault.) 

Oraliiad  Aroh.  Same  aa  Groined  Vault, 
<See  Vault.) 

Hand  Aroh.  One  turned  without  centring, 
usually  by  the  aid  of  a  board  whose  edge  is  cut 
to  the  required  curve,  and  serving  as  a  template. 

Banaa  Aroh ;  Hannob  Alob ;  BannolMd 
Aroh.  One  of  which  the  crown  ia  of  different 
curve  from  the  hoiinches,  which  are  thus  strongly 
marked ;  usually  a  Basket  Handle  or  three- 
centred  or  foiir-i-pntml  arrli. 

Botaaahoa  Aiob.  One  in  which  the  curves 
are  carried  below  the  ajiringing  line  so  that  the 
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t  the  bottom  of  the  arch  ia  less  than 


Is  greiiteit  span;  see  the  general  article  above. 

Impaifaot  Aroh.  Same  aa  Diminished  Arch 
(se3  also  Scheoie  Arch).  All  these  terms  seem  to 
arise  in  the  fancy,  natural  to  aca<lemic  students 
of  neivRoman  style,  that  all  arches  npt  semi- 
circular are  in  some  way  incorrect. 

Inflaotad  Aioh.     Same  as  Invertetl  Arch. 

Intarlaolng  Aroh     (Bee  Interlace.) 

lDV«t«d  Aioh.  One  who«e  springing  line 
ia  above  the   intrailus  and  tlie  intraihis  above 
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the  eitrado*.  Such  arches  are  use 
tiou,  aa  in  foundations  where  very  narrow  piera 
have  to  be  given  a  wider  bearing  upon  the  aoiL 
The  coDditions  are  almost  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  arches  resting  upon  piers  and  with  a 
superincumbent  mass.  In  lofty  modern  build- 
ings inverted  arches  are  not  common,  as  engineers 
prefer  to  give  to  each  pier  an  unyielding  and  in- 
elastic support.     (See  Base  Course ;  Grillage.) 

Jaok  Aroh.  Same  as  Flat  Arch  ;  also  any 
arch  doing  rough  work,  orslightly  or  roughly  biri It, 

Imnlnatad  Aroh.  One  built  of  thin  pieces 
of  material,  such  as  boanls,  which  are  anctea- 
sively  bent  to  the 
curve,  each  around 
the  one  below, 
and  finally  bolted 
or  spiked  together. 
Such  pieces  are 
laid  so  as  to  break 
Joints  and  may  be 
used  ten  ortwenty 
thick  in  a  siDgle 
laminated  arch. 

I^noat  Aioh. 
A  pointeil  arch 
whose  centrea  are 
brther  apart  than 
the  width  or  span 
of  the  arch ;  the 
reverse  of  the 
blunt    pointed     I-uickt  Aacn,  Wutiiiiisibb 

Land  Aroti.  In  a  bridge  or  viaduct  cnwsing 
a  stream  or  valley,  one  of  the  two  arches  which 
come  next  to  the  bank  and  which  spring  from 
the  exterior  abutment. 

Iiobad  Aioh.     Same  as  Cusped  Arch. 

Memorial  Aioh.  (See  the  article  under 
Memorial  Arch ;  Triumphal  Arch.) 

Ml  Tad  Aioh.  An  arch  made  up  of  curves 
struck  from  different  centrea  and  having  an  un- 
usual form,  such  as  the  fonr-centred  arch  used 
in  English  Perpendicular  work.  The  term  baa 
no  technical  v^ue. 

Mooriah  Aroh.      Same  as  Horaeahoe  Arch. 

Obllqna  Aieh.  Same  as  Skew  Arch.  The 
term  i»  also  applied,  but  improperly,  to  a  Ram- 
pent  Arch, 

Ogaa  Aioh.  One  having  a  reverse  curve  at 
the  point.  The  name  ia  moat  often  applied  to 
an  arch  which  has  only  two  centrea  on  the 
apringing  line  (in  this  like  an  ordinary  pointed 
arch)  and  two  centres  for  the  reversed  curve ; 
but  many  ogee  archea  have  four  centres  for  the 
arcb  proper  and  two  for  the  reverse  curve. 
(See  Accolade.) 

Oslnl  Aioh.  A  pointe'l  arch  of  the  type 
most  common  in  Gothic  architecture  ;  a  mistaken 
use  of  the  French  term.     (See  Ogive.) 

~  ~  Aioh,       One  in  which  two  curves 
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acute.  Ordinary  two-centred  pointed  arches  are 
called  lancet  or  acute,  equiluterel,  and  blunt 
(see  the  subtitles  which  follow  the  article). 
Some  Italian  arches  are  of  unusual  form,  with 
eztrados  and  intrados  not  concentric  The 
pointed  form  is,  like  the  round  form,  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  it  as  an 
important  part  of  an  architectural  style  is  to  be 
found  in  mosques,  such  as  that  of  Tulun  in 
Cairo  (though  it  is  asserted  that  the  Coptic 
builders  in  Egypt  used  it  from  an  earlier  time ; 
see  Gayet,  LArt  Arabe  ;  compare  Moslem 
Architecture  and  Egypt).  It  was  used  in 
Romanesque  work  in  the  West,  though  neyer 
very  freely.  When,  therefore,  the  system  of 
rib  vaulting  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  the  pointed  arch  was  ready  at 
hand,  a  familiar  expedient ;  and  its  utility  under 
the  new  conditions  became  evident  (see  GU)thic 
Architecture;  and  Rib  Vault,  under  Vault). 
Adopted  thus  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  construc- 
tion, it  became  also  the  characteristic  decorative 
feature  of  the  new  style. 

Acute,  blunt,  and  equilateral  arches  were 
freely  used  in  the  same  building ;  but  the  four- 
centred  arches  were  not  used  until  a  very  late 
time  (see  Tudor  Arch  below ;  also  Elizabethan 
Architecture;  Tudor  Architecture).  The  two- 
oentred  segmental  arch  was  a  still  later  piece  of 
decadence. 

Rakliig  Arch.     Same  as  Rampant  Arch. 

Rampant  Aroh.  One  in  which  the  impost  on 
one  side  is  higher  than  that  on  the  other.  Thus, 
in  a  stone  balustrade  for  a  staircase,  the  small 
arches  supporting  the  hand  rail  spring  upward 
from  the  top  of  one  baluster  to  the  top  of  an- 
other. The  curve  may  be  of  any  shape  which 
allows  of  imposts  being  placed  continually  higher 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  arcade. 

Rolievixig  Arob.    Same  as  Discharging  Arch. 

RoUook  or  Row-Look  Arch.  One  in  which 
the  bricks  or  other  very  small  pieces  of  solid 
material  are  arranged  in  separate  concentric 
rings.  Such  arches  are  common  in  simple  brick 
masonry ;  but  engineers  generally  reject  them. 

Round  Aroh.  One  of  semicircuUr  curve ; 
usually  limited  to  one  which  is  very  slightly 
stilted,  if  at  all,  so  that  its  appearance  is  of  a 
semicircle  and  of  no  more,  above  the  imposts. 
This  form  is  the  only  one  used  in  Ronuin  Im- 
perial, Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  cognate 
styles,  as  well  as  much  the  most  common  form 
in  Renaissance  and  Post-Renaissance  architec- 
ture. These  are  often  classed  together,  roughly, 
as  the  Round-arched  styles. 

Safety  Arob.  A  discharging  arch  ;  an  arch 
thrown  over  a  lintel  to  relieve  it,  or  under  a  bear- 
ing to  distribute  it  over  a  larger  surface  of  wall. 

Scheme  Arch.  Same  as  Diminished  Arch. 
The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
8C€}nOf  '* diminished"  or  "lowered"  (see  Im- 
perfect Arch).     Spelled  also  Skeen. 
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Segment  Aroh;  Segmental  Aioh.  One  hav- 
ing for  the  curve  of  its  intrados  and  eztrados 
concentric  segments  of  circles  and  whose  centre, 
therefore,  is  a  certain  distance  below  the  angle 
made  by  the  impost  with  the  inner  face  of  the 
abutment,  such  as  the  jamb  of  a  door  or  window. 

SemSarch.  An  arch  of  which  only  one  half 
of  its  sweep  is  developed ;  as  in  a  flying  but- 
tress. 

Skew  Aroh.  One  in  which  the  archivolt  on 
either  side  is  in  a  plane  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  face  of  the  abutment.  Thus,  if  a  doorway 
is  carried  through  a  thick  wall  in  a  direction 
not  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of  that  wall, 
the  arched  head  of  that  doorway  would  be  called 
a  skew  arch,  being  really  a  barrel  vault  whose 
axis  is  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  face  of  the 
walL 

Splayed  Aroh.  An  arch  opening  which  has 
a  larger  radius  at  one  side  than  at  the  other. 
As  was  said  above  of  the  skew  arch,  this  is  a 
vault  rather  than  an  arch  proper.  An  accurate 
term  for  it  would  be  conical  vault. 

Stilted  Aroh.  One  in  which  the  architec- 
tural impost,  with  its  mouldings,  abacus,  string- 
course, or  the  like  is  notably  lower  than  the 
springing  line ;  so  that  the  intrados  passes  into 
the  vertical  jamb  of  the  opening,  and  this  is 
continued  downward  as  if  a  part  of  the  intrados. 
The  whole  archivolt  follows  this  form. 

Straight  Aroh.     Same  as  Flat  Aroh. 

Straining  Aroh.  An  arch  used  as  a  strut, 
as  in  a  flying  buttress. 

Subaroh.  One  of  two  or  more  minor  arches 
beneath  and  enclosed  by  an  outer  arch,  as  in 
GU)thic  tracery,  or  in  the  simpler  forms  of  Italian 
domestic  architecture. 

Snrbaaed  Arch.  A  depressed  arch  ;  an  arch 
of  which  the  viae  is  less  than  half  the  span. 

Surmounted  Aioh.  A  stilted  semicircular 
arch ;  a  semicircular  arch  of  which  the  centre 
is  above  the  impost. 

Three-lobed  Aioh.  One  of  which  each 
haunch  is  developed  into  a  cusplike  form;  so 
that  the  archivolt  itself,  if  there  is  one  plainly 
distinguished,  or  the  intrados  alone,  assumes 
the  form  of  a  trefoil.  The  form  with  a  com- 
plete archivolt  is  rare,  but  occure  on  a  lai*ge 
scale  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toumai.  The  form 
where  the  intrados  only  is  three-lobed  occura  in 
many  arcades,  usually  snuUl,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Tranavene  Aroh.  The  arched  construction 
built  across  a  hall,  the  nave  of  a  church,  or  the 
like,  either  as  part  of  the  vaulting  or  to  sup- 
port or  stiffen  the  roof  in  some  other  way,  or 
to  furnish  a  solid  substructure  for  the  centring. 
In  Romanesque  vaulting,  the  transverse  arch 
(see  Arc  Doubleau)  is  hardly  of  use,  except 
as  an  assistant  in  fixing  the  centring,  but  the 
timid  builders  of  the  time  preserved  it  as  a 
possibly  needed  aid,  es|)ecially  in  the  building 
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of  groined  TBiilte.  In  Gothic  vsulting  it  it  the 
rib  which  cToasea  the  oKTe,  aiale,  or  the  like,  Mtd 
divides  the  Tsultiug  into  computnieDtB. 
Where  there  it  no  vauttiug,  an  arch  ii  some- 
timea  built  aerou  the  interior,  carrying  a  wall 
which  nipportt  the  purlina  and  other  longitu- 
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dinal  timbeiB  of  the  roof.  (For  thii  uaage,  aee 
illuatration  to  Refectorj.) 

mantular  Aroh.  A.  The  corbel  arch  of 
tiie  Maya ;  lo  called  by  Sterens.  (See  Corbel 
Arch  ;  Central  America ;  Heiioo,  Fart  I.) 

B.  A  Btrueture  compoaed  of  two  stonee  sup- 
porting one  another  mutually  ao  as  to  span  an 
opening.     (See  Arch.) 

Mmmar  Aroh.  An  arch  umiall;  of  brick- 
worh  and  of  very  low  hae,  built  between  the 
trimmen  where  a  floor  is  framed  around  a 
cliimney  breaat.  Ita  thnut  ia  taken  up  usually 
tiy  the  Btiffoew  of  the  header  on  the  one  side 
and  by  the  brickwork  of  the  chimney  breaat  on 
the  other.  Il«  purpose  is  to  support  the  hearth 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  story  above. 

Mni^lial  Aroh.     (See  Uemorial  Arch.) 

Tudor  Arob.  A  four-centred  pointed  arch 
■o  ddled  because  common  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Tudor  style  in  Eogland. 

Allan,  Profenor  W.,  ntory  of  Archa,  New 
York.  Van  N'cstrsnd,  1860,  I2mo ;  Cain,  WiUiam 
C.  E.,  I'oatinlr  Archrt  applifd  ta  Stonr  Driilgti. 
TuHivh,  D-<mn.  nnd  Grniard  Archei.  New  York. 
Van  No«ranci.  187n,  1  toI.,  IZmo ;  Cliolxy,  I.' An 
it  BIttir  dta  ta  Bomalat;  VIolleMe-Duc ,  Dio- 
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Uonnain  dt  V  Architecture,  aae  under  Cottttruo- 
lion;  colUe,  are.  See  also  Building.  Bibiii'g- 
raphy. 

ARCHAIC.  Pertaining  to  or  haTiog  the 
character  of  extremely  early  and  primitire  work. 
As  applied  ta  different  branches  of  art,  the  term 
refeia  to  different  but  speciGc  perioda ; 
as,  for  example,  in  Oreek  art,  to  the 
fbrmatiTe  period  between  the  Heroic  or 
Homeric  Age,  and  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  Archaic  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  primitive  art  by  ita  evi- 
deuce  of  those  definite  progresaiTe  ten- 
denciea  which  give  form  to  the  later  and 
more  perfect  art. 

ASCOAIC  SMILa  The  peculiar 
expreation  of  mouth  and  eyea,  reeem- 
bliug  a  smile,  which  characterised  eariy 
Oieek  sculpture  of  the  human  face  down 
to  the  cloae  of  the  sixth  oentuiy  B.C. 

ASCHAIBM.  A.  A  lapsing  into 
the  style  of  a  long-past  ag«  or  period, 
whether  inlentional  or  involuntary. 

it.  The  product  of  such  a  rerawon 
ba  an  extinct  style  or  practice. 

ARCH  BAlfS.  Any  narrow  elon- 
gated surface  forming  i»rt  of^  or  con- 
nected with,  an  arch  ;  whether  an  Arctii- 
volt  or  forming  part  of  an  Intrados ;  a 
term  used  by  mason*. 

ASOH  BRICK.     A  brick  belonging 
to,  or  prepared  for,  an  arch  ;  particularly 
one  especially  moulded,  cut,  groined,  or 
rubbed  to  fit  its  place  in  a  given  arch. 
ARCH  BUTTAST.     Same  as  Fly- 
diK  tix     ing  Buttress ;  a  misuse  of  the  French 
term  arc  boatani. 
ARCH    BDTTRBB8.      Same    aa    Flying 
Buttress, 

ARCHER,  TBOHAS;  architect;  d.  M^ 
23.  1T43. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and 
executed  under  hia  direction  the  Church  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  He 
built  slso  the  Church  of  8.  Phibp  at  Birming- 
ham (Enghuid).  Several  of  his  edifices  aie 
illustrated  in  Campbell  (op.  cit.). 

Walpole,   Antc^otet  nf  Fainting;   Campbell, 

ViuiiYiua  Briiannicua;  /treA.  Pvb.  Sue.  Dietlonarn. 

ARCHIKO.     A.  The  operatiou  of  building 

an  arch  or  of  shaping  into  the  tbnn  of  an  arch. 

B.  A   system   or  senee  of  arches  ;   arched 

construction. 

ARCUITOCT.  A  man  charged  with  the 
preparation  for  a  building,  its  plan  and  deaign, 
and  with  the  superrision  of  the  work  of  the 
builders  who  actually  put  it  up  and  finish  it. 
Obviously,  an  architect  may  be  charged  with 
any  part  of  this  work,  and  may  leave  it  to  an- 
other at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
man  is  equally  an  architect  who,  having  under- 
taken the  task  of  carrying  the  whole  building 
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to  a  conclusion,  dies  after  the  lot  is  chosen,  the 
drawings  made,  and  the  main  lines  are  staked 
out  upon  the  ground.  Equally  is  he  an  ar- 
chitect who,  taking  charge  of  a  building  nearly 
finished,  carries  it  to  completion,  including  its 
decorations  and  final  preparation  for  use.  The 
term  signifies  nothing  more  than  head  workman 
or  director  of  the  workmen,  and  the  exact  duties 
of  the  architect  vary  with  the  epoch,  thecountry, 
the  kind  of  building,  and  the  wishes  of  the  owner. 
In  many  countries  and  many  ages  building 
has  been  so  much  a  matter  of  tradition,  every 
part  of  the  structure  being  so  fixed  by  rules  or 
by  customs  which  no  one  dreamed  of  violating, 
that  a  priest  or  a  high  officer  of  the  court  was 
more  nearly  the  architect  than  any  one  else, 
because  he  employed  without  intermediary  the 
masters  of  gangs  of  workmen  and,  perhaps, 
even  the  workmen  themselves  directly.  Thus, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  person  having  charge 
of  the  whole  building  stood  between  an  Egyptian 
priest  and  the  builders  of  the  temple  with  which 
he  was  especially  charged.  Exact  knowledge 
of  these  matters  is  not  now  procurable ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  very  precise  tbrmulas  governed 
the  planning  of  pyramids  and  temples.  Even 
in  a  time  and  place  as  well  known  in  comparison 
as  Athens  under  the  rule  of  Pericles,  we  learn 
that  Phidias  (see  Phidias)  managed  everything 
and  was  "  overseer  in  all  the  work  "  undertaken 
in  Athens,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
immediate  share  in  this  work.  We  are  told 
that  Ictinus  (see  Ictinus)  was  the  architect  of 
the  Parthenon ;  but  again  we  do  not  know  how 
far  he  was  the  designer  of  the  building,  how  &r 
it  was  he  who  determined  the  extraordinaiy  re- 
finement of  measurement,  of  curvature,  and  of 
proportion  which  the  building  manifests,  and 
whether  he  did  the  placing  of  the  sculpture. 
All  our  information  upon  these  subjects  in  an- 
tiquity is  vague  because  of  the  real  indifference 
of  those  classic  authors  whose  writings  we  still 
possess  as  to  works  of  art  in  their  detailed 
character.  There  was  little  sympathy  among 
literary  men  with  the  work  of  the  sculptor, 
painter,  or  builder  of  decorative  buildings,  and 
works  of  art  were  considered  as  objects  for 
which,  indeed,  guidebook  knowledge  might  be 
furnished,  but  concerning  which  no  critical  ex- 
amination was  undertaken.  Even  in  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire  when  organization  was  car- 
ried very  far,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  gov- 
?mment  were  men  of  rank  and  influence,  we 
have  only  names  without  other  details  as  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  most  important  works. 
Cossutius  (see  Cossntius)  is  named  by  at  least 
four  ancient  writers  as  the  architect  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at 
Athens  168  b.c.,  and  ApoUodorus  (see  ApoUo- 
dorus)  of  Damascus  is  named  by  two  ancient 
writers  as  having  been  employed  Vjy  Tn^an, 
early  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  on  the  works 
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of  his  great  forum  and  basilica  in  Rome  and 
the  famous  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube; 
but  it  is  wholly  uncertain  what  this  artist's 
share  in  the  work  really  was,  what  his  authority 
was,  how  much  responsibility  he  had,  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  credit  he  deserved  for  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  buildings.  It  is  not  known 
how  he  was  paid,  nor  whether  his  control  of 
the  building  extended  beyond  administration, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  was  expected  to 
furnish  designs  for  sculpture  and  painted  detail, 
or  merely  to  see  that  such  details  were  provided 
and  paid  for.  There  is,  indeed,  doubt  of  this 
sort  connected  with  the  directing  builders,  or,  as 
we  may  call  them,  the  architects  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  We  know  that,  in  the  time  of 
S.  Louis,  Pierre  de  Montreuil  (see  Pierre  de 
Montreuil)  was  the  architect  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  at  Saint  Grermain  des  Pr^,  where  he 
and  his  wife  lie  buried,  and  it  is  thought  that 
he  was  also  the  man  employed  by  S.  Louis 
upon  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  It  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  thirteenth  century  that  even  such 
information  as  this  is  available,  and  not  until  a 
century  later  that  much  can  be  learned  concern- 
ing the  position  and  duty  of  the  architect,  and 
this  because  building  traditions  and  skill  in 
building  were  in  a  sense  the  property  of  asso- 
ciations of  workmen.  Some  one,  indeed,  must 
have  been  employed  to  take  general  charge  of  a 
proposed  new  church,  must  have  supervised  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  and  have  directed 
the  character  of  the  structure ;  and  this  officer 
was  undoubtedly  paid  by  salary  and  by  certain 
privileges  accorded  to  him.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  this  to  be  the  case.  A  salary 
small  in  our  eyes  is  helped  out  by  the  privilege 
to  employ  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  upon 
the  work,  whose  services  were  paid  out  of  the 
fund  for  the  building,  thus  increasing  the  mas- 
ter's gain,  and  also  by  exemption  from  im- 
posts, or  by  the  free  use  of  a  house,  or  the  like. 
Lorenzo  Maitani  (see  Maitani)  was  appointed, 
toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  chief 
master  builder  of  the  works  upon  the  newly 
undertaken  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  but  he  did  not 
at  once  remove  from  his  native  place,  Siena. 
He  must  have  sent  drawings;  perhaps,  also, 
models,  for  we  know  little  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  designer  to  convey  his  thought  to  the 
workmen.  Twenty  years  later  Maitani  was 
persuaded  to  settle  in  Orvieto  with  a  monthly 
salary  of  twelve  florins  of  gold,  and  leave  to 
bring  scholars  with  him  with  permission  to 
wear  such  heraldic  bearings  as  he  might  select, 
and  with  exemption  fh>m  taxes.  For  twenty 
years  more  he  exercised  supervision  over  the 
work  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  died  at  his  post. 
(See  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy^  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.)  An  architect  so  employed  would 
naturally  remain  in  charge  of  a  large  church  for 
a  number  of  years,  directing  first  the  masoniy 
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walls,  then  the  vaults  and  roofing,  the  filling  of 
the  windows  with  glass,  etc.,  and  all  the  time 
seeing  to  the  preparation  of  statues,  sculpture 
in  relief,  and  the  more  architectural  details 
which,  however  generally  they  may  have  heen 
designed  by  certain  subordinates,  acconling  to 
certain  well-known  principles  hardly  to  be  de- 
viated from,  were  still  to  be  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  man  in  control. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  neoclassic  styles 
of  building  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century 
begins  also  the  era  of  individual  fame  for  the 
architect,  comparable  to  the  individual  fame 
accorded  to  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  of  mural 
pictures.     Alberti  (see  Alberti)  is  looked  upon 
as  the  architect  of  this  or  that  building  which 
is  assumed  to  have  been  designed  by  him,  in 
the  years  between  1430  and  his  death  in  1472 ; 
just  as  DonateUo  (see  Donatello)  is  looked  upon 
as  the  sculptor  of  a  bronze  statue  ascribed  to 
him.     Alb^i  was  not  a  builder  nor  sculptor 
by  trade,  but  a  scholar  and  student  of  Roman 
literature,  one  of  the  promotors  of  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  he  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  investing  of  architecture  with   what   he 
thought  to  be  Roman  spirit,  much  in  the  same 
temper  which  his  contemporaries  showed  in 
writing  what  they  took  for  Ciceronian  latin. 
A  half  century  later,  when  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  wished  to  build  the  monu- 
mental church  in  a  suburb  of  Bourg  en  Bresse 
in  the  southeast  of  France,  a  painter,  Jean 
Perr^al  (see  Perr^  J.),  called  Jean  de  Paris, 
was  chosen  for  the  work;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Oaaette  des 
Beaux  Arts^  there  were  endless  quarrels  and 
disagreements  as  to  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  architect,  and  the  reward  and  the  merit 
of  the  design  both  for  the  church  itself  and  for 
the  astonishing  tombs  which  it  contains  is  still 
left  unappropriated,  claimed  at  once  for  Jean 
de  Paris  and  for  the  local  master  mason.     After- 
ward, when  Jean  de  Paris  had  to  go  to  Italy 
with  King  Louis  XII.,  in  whose  court  he  held 
the  position  of  valet  de  chanibre  to  the  king, 
Margaret  of  Austria  appointed  a  Flemish  master 
of  the  works,  Louis  Van  Boghem.     That  posi- 
tion of  ''valet"  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
men  oi  art  and  letters  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Moli^re,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  extreme 
difficulty  there  is  in  comparing  the  titles  of 
officers  and  employees  in  even  such  not  widely 
separated  ages  of  the  world  as  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.     The  building  we  are 
considering  is  the  Church  of  Brou  (which  see 
under  Church ;  and  consult  Henri  Havard,  La 
France  Arli^Uiqtie  et  Monumentale  ;  and  R.  de 
Maulde  la  Clavi^re  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  1895-1896).     What  is  noticeable  in  all 
this  is  the  absence  of  any  professional  position  for 
the  architect.     He  is  a  painter  and  designer  of 
decorations  fur  great  festivals,  like  Jean  de 
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Paris;  or  a  scholar  with  a  taste  for  making 
studies  of  Roman  triumphal  arches,  like  Leo 
Battista  Alberti;  or  a  practised  builder  and 
sculptor,  like  Maitani ;  or,  like  the  great  Bruuel- 
lesco  (see  Brunellesco),  a  man  hesitating  be- 
tween sculpture  and  building,  but  gifted  with 
80  great  a  genius  for  novel  construction  and 
with  so  great  a  courage  of  his  convictions  that 
he  forces  his  service  upon  the  trustees  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  and  builds  for  them  that 
astonishing  tonr  de  force^  the  great  masonry 
dome  bearing  the  stone  lantern  which  is  in  it- 
self a  very  massive  building  eighty  feet  high. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  (see  Wren)  was  not  by  profession  an 
architect,  but  a  mathematician  with  many  of 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  retired  scholar;  it 
took  the  great  fire  of  London  to  bring  him  for< 
ward  as  the  only  man  whom  the  king  and  the 
citizens  would  trust  implicitly.  Perrault  (see 
Perrault,  Claude),  who  designed  the  beautifiil 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  was  not  by  education 
an  architect,  but  a  physician,  and  his  design 
carried  it  even  over  the  immense  reputation  of 
Bernini  (see  Bernini),  and  over  the  position 
brought  to  Bernini  by  the  fact  that  the  king 
had  invited  him  especially  and  at  great  expense 
from  Rome  to  Paris. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  great  step 
toward  a  peculiar  position,  a  specialized  profes- 
sional status,  was  taken  by  the  architect  during 
the  classical  revival  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Italy  and  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  This 
came  of  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  building  and  the  demand  made 
upon  the  architect,  in  the  case  of  each  new 
building,  for  a  wholly  new  set  of  details,  all  in 
accordance  with  one  another  and  with  the 
general  design ;  details  which  for  the  first  time 
were  unknown  to,  and  not  to  be  furnished  by, 
the  workmen,  but  had  to  be  drawn  or  modelled 
by  the  chief,  who  alone  was  cognizant  of  the 
new  laws  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
Roman  j)ractice.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day  eveiy  building  of  importance  may  be  said 
to  have  had  an  architect  who  is  considered  to 
be  the  artistic  designer  fiilly  as  much  as  the 
constructional  engineer. 

In  very  recent  times  the  architect  has  become 
primarily  the  fiduciary  agent  whose  business  it 
is  to  administer  the  funds  committed  to  his 
charge.  The  modem  architect  is  equally  in  his 
right  place  and  doing  his  work  as  architect 
when  the  building  in  hand  is  wholly  without 
artistic  character  as  when  it  is  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  supplies  the  following 
definition :  "  An  architect  is  a  professional  per- 
son, whose  occupation  consists  in  originating 
and  supplying  artistic  and  scientific  data  prelim- 
inary to  and  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  buildings,  their  appurtenances  and  decora- 
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tiona;  in  supervising  the  operations  of  con- 
tractors therefor;  and  in  preparing  contracts 
hetween  the  proprietors  and  contractors  thereof." 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  word 
" artistic"  is  not  always  applicable ;  for  a  man  of 
business  wishing  to  have  a  perfectly  plain  factory, 
mill,  or  warehouse  thoroughly  well  built  will,  to- 
day, naturally  employ  an  architect  as  the  interme- 
diary between  himself  and  the  builders.  Even 
when  such  a  piece  of  work  has  to  be  done  as 
the  arrangement  of  what  are  called  vaults  under 
the  sidewalk  of  a  city  building  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  architectural  arrangement, 
the  architect  will  still  have  to  be  employed  and 
will  still  earn  his  pay. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  businesslike 
aspect  which  the  pursuit  of  the  architect  has 
put  on,  that  the  architect's  position  is  often 
regulated  by  law;  that  examinations  have  to 
be  passed  and  licenses  obtained  before  one  can 
practise ;  see,  however,  the  contrary  practice  in 
France  (see  Architect,  The,  in  France,  below) 
where  severe  laws  as  to  the  failures  of  an  archi- 
tect replace  the  system  of  authorization.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also  that  payment  is  now  generally 
made  by  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Practically,  in  aU  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  a  payment  is  made  based 
upon  the  theory  that  five  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  work  is  proper  remuneration  for  the  ar- 
chitect wh#  has  had  full  charge  of  the  work, 
furnishing  the  drawings  and  superintendence 
and  completing  the  building.  Frequently  the 
charge  is  higher  than  this  when  the  work  is 
elaborate  and  involves  great  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  designer  in  proportion  to  its  money  cost ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  is  often  less  when 
the  work  is  very  costly  in  proportion  to  its 
elaboration  of  design.  Very  small  buildings, 
too,  are  often  charged  at  a  higher  rate,  chiefly 
on  the  theory  that  an  architect  could  hardly 
afford  to  design  and  superintend  a  summerhouse 
or  boathouse  for  $50  even  if  the  cost  of  the 
building  did  not  exceed  f  1000. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  in  detail 
the  way  in  which  the  architect  does  his  work 
at  the  present  time ;  and  the  practice  in  other 
countries  does  not  differ  so  greatly  from  that  of 
the  Eastern  states  of  the  United  States  that  one 
description  may  not  serve  for  all.  The  archi- 
tect, having  received  notice  from  the  owner 
that  he  is  employed  for  the  work,  makes  some 
preliminary  studies  in  consultation  with  the 
owner,  visits  the  ground,  decides  upon  the  exact 
placing  of  the  building,  except  in  the  case 
where  it  has  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole^  of  a  city  plot,  employs  a  surveyor  in  the 
latter  case  to  give  him  the  exact  points  beyond 
which  no  parts  of  his  building  may  project,  and 
then  begins  to  make  drawings.  An  architect 
in  a  small  way  of  business  may  make  all  the 
drawings  himself,  having  [jerhaps  a  draughts- 
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man  at  small  pay  to  nuike  tracings  from  them 
on  transparent  paper  or  cloth.  An  architect  in 
a  large  way  of  business,  or  a  large  arehitectunJ 
firm,  has  many  draughtsmen  employed,  some  at 
high  pay  and  in  responsible  positions.  (See 
Drawing.) 

Beside  the  drawings,  the  Specification  has  to 
be  made.  The  contract  is  also  drawn  up  by 
the  architect  who  usually  has  a  printed  form  by 
him  to  fill  up.  (See  Contract.)  The  work 
then  beginning  is  carried  on  successively  by 
excavator,  mason,  contractor  for  iron  work, 
carpenter,  roofer,  joiner,  plumber,  gas  fitter,  and 
the  like,  all  of  whom  work  under  the  arehitect's 
direct  supervision,  or  under  the  supervision  of 
some  one  replacing  him.  (See  Superintendence.) 
It  is  generally  understood  that  no  money  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  owner  to  any  of  the  mechanics 
except  on  the  written  certificate  of  the  arehitect ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generaUy  under- 
stood that  the  arehitect  is  bound  to  give  that 
certificate  when  it  is  due,  and  that  the  owner 
owes  the  money  and  should  pay  it  inunediately 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  certificate.  This 
fact  is  worthy  of  notice  because  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  the  owner  will  say  to  the 
arehitect  that  he  does  not  want  to  have  any 
certificates  presented  during  the  current  month, 
or  not  more  than  $20,000  in  any  month,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  It  is  dear  that 
whether  the  arehitect  can  comply  with  this 
request  or  not  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  work  is  proceeding,  and  that  the  arehitect 
cannot  always  yield  to  what  is  after  all  the  mere 
asking  of  a  favour.  The  architect,  although 
employed  by  the  owner  to  see  that  the  work  is 
rightly  done  before  he  pays  for  it,  is  still  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who  must  see  fair  play  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  he  is  employed  and  paid  exclusively 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  are  that  not  he, 
but  the  builder,  is  engaged  in  doing  the  work, 
and  that  every  one  knows  by  an  instant's  glance 
whether  the  check  offered  him  in  payment  is 
correct  or  not,  whereas  only  an  expert,  and  one 
constantly  employed  in  watching  the  building, 
can  know  that  the  work  done  is  a  proper 
equivalent  for  the  money  payment  to  be  made. 
In  fact  the  terms  of  the  contract  generally 
make  it  plain  that  the  architect  has  as  clear  a 
duty  to  see  the  contractors  paid  in  full  and 
promptly  as  to  see  that  they  do  their  work 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Alterations  do  not  differ  from  new  building 
except  as  to  the  necessity  of  measuring  in 
advance  and  careful  examination  of  the  old 
work  which  is  to  be  altered.  An  extra  charge 
is  sometimes  made  for  this  preliminary  survey. 

Restorations  of  ancient  buildings  thought 
important  as  architectural  monuments  aro 
treated  under  the  term  "  Restoration." 

In  some  European  countries  the  arehitect  has 
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very  special  duties  as  surveyor,  appraiser,  and 
the  like — duties  recognized  by  government  and 
regulated  by  law.  Thus,  in  England,  there  is 
business  for  a  number  of  architects  in  valuing 
glebe  lands,  houses,  and  other  property  held  in 
turn  by  different  incumbents  of  a  rectoiy  or 
other  position  occupied  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  the  last  previous 
incumbent  entered  upon  the  property,  a  survey 
and  valuation  of  it  was  made,  and  now  that  he 
leaves  it  another  survey  is  made  because  of  the 
great  necessity  there  is  to  estimate  the  improve- 
ment or  the  deterioration  of  the  property  while 
in  the  late  incumbent's  hands.  In  France  the 
lull  sent  you  by  a  mechanic  who  may  have  made 
alterations  or  repairs  in  your  house,  may  be 
submitted  to  an  architect  whom  you  employ  for 
the  purpose,  not  having  previously  employed 
him  to  plan  or  direct  the  alterations  in  question. 
It  is  his  professional  duty,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  law,  to  see  that  this 
bill  is  correct  before  the  owner  of  the  house  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  it.  (See  the  articles  which 
follow.  Architect,  The,  in  EngUnd,  etc. ;  also, 
Bill  of  Quantities,  Building  Surveyor,  and  the 
terms  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  above 
article.)  —  R.  S. 

ARCHITECT,  THB,  IN  ENGLAND. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  employ 
him,  the  architect  is  a  professional  adviser  and 
assistant  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  build- 
ings, an  executive  officer,  whom  they  appoint 
to  exercise  for  them  authority,  and  duties,  of 
artistic,  practical,  and  economic  native.  (See 
Architect.)  On  the  other  hand,  some  would 
require  that  an  architect  should  be  a  student  of 
a  traditional  cult  whose  mission  it  is  to  engraft 
upon  the  outgrowth  of  the  living  world  as  much 
as  he  can  of  a  past  archaeological  flora,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  more  modem  ten- 
dencies, and  to  maintain  academic  dogmas  as  long 
as  possible,  although  the  fact  that  previous 
similar  dogmas  have  been  abandoned  indicates 
that  such  can  only  be  temporary. 

This  latter  definition  is  really  the  extreme  of 
the  creed  toward  which  much  academic  training 
tends.  One  of  its  products  is  "  the  battle  of  the 
styles,''  in  which  each  side  not  only  claims  to 
be  right,  but  absolutely  anathematises  the  other. 
It  is  quite  naturally  so.  Schools  must  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  devote  more  time  to  the 
t/aditional  art  than  to  the  practical.  They 
often  build  up  for  themselves  standards  and 
precedents  and  methods  out  of  touch  with  the 
greater  world  for  which  they  primarily  exist. 

Art  is  a  reality,  and  is  greater  and  higher 
than  her  devotees  have  ever  said.  But  she 
should  be  our  familiar  friend,  visible  in  every 
work  of  every  day,  and  therefore  must  descend 
to  everyday  matters.  It  is  necessary  that  art 
in  architecture  should  be  ready  and  able  for  the 
opportunities  which  daily  occur. 
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The  English  system  of  architectural  educa- 
tion, while  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  has 
great  advantages  in  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  academic  study  shall  be  subordi- 
nated to,  and  coincident  with,  actual  work  under 
a  practising  architect.  The  student  thus  learns 
at  one  time  the  purpose  and  the  profit  of  his 
studies.  His  wants  and  the  satisfaction  of 
them  occur  to  him  simultaneously. 

There  are  possibilities  in  this  system  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  partly  because 
the  academic  course  has  even  in  England  main- 
tained too  separate  an  attitude.  Let  us  examine 
it  in  detail. 

The  origin  of  the  system  is  the  apprenticeship, 
which  sprang  fh)m  the  customs  of  Guilds,  in 
which  all  skilled  labour  was  organized  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  Elizabethan  time  it  was  still 
unlawful  to  follow  any  occupation  until  after 
apprenticeship.  The  articles  of  apprenticeship 
therefore  were  not  only  a  promise  to  teach,  but 
also  an  admission  to  a  close  corporation,  with 
its  privileges  to  practise.  But  these  restric- 
tions, after  much  curtailing,  were  finally  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  so  that  now  the 
privileges  are  unofficial  or  private,  and  largely 
fictitious.  Still,  the  form  of  apprenticeship 
survives  for  its  other  real  advantages,  and  the 
architect  in  English  practice  who  has  not 
passed  through  it  is  rare.  It  is  usual  for  a 
pupil  to  engage  with  a  master  for  three  years, 
paying  a  premium  which  he  receives  back  as 
salary  in  the  latter  part  of  his  term.  But  the 
many  branches  of  study  which  have  no  place  in 
the  office  routine  of  an  apprentice  have  to  be 
provided  for.  These  at  first  very  appropriately 
fell  to  the  care  of  those  societies  which  had 
been  constituted  for  the  conservation  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  profession.  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  have  long  given  some  facilities 
to  students  in  these  departments,  and  in  a  more 
general  way  The  National  Art  Training  School 
(at  South  Kensington  and  numerous  branches) 
has  assisted.  The  universities  and  colleges 
have  also  contributed  in  various  courses  toward 
the  same  ends,  and  more  recently  the  New 
London  County  Council  has  included  technical 
education  in  its  progressive  programmes.  But 
with  all  of  these  independent  and  scattered 
opportunities  it  could  be  hardly  claimed  that 
there  was  a  system  until  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation, by  patient  continued  effort,  established 
a  real  school  of  architecture  in  comprehensive 
form,  and  secured  harmonious  action  with  some 
of  the  other  older  societies. 

This  Association,  constituted  in  1847,  was, 
and  is,  one  relying  upon  cooperative  effort  off 
the  students  themselves.  More  liberally  in- 
spired, more  accessible,  and  more  practical  than 
the  senior  bodies,  it  speedily  became  useful. 
Its  early  efforts,  chiefly  in  freely  contributed 
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papers  and  classes  for  mutual  criticism,  reached 
a  valuable  efficiency  twenty  years  ago,  and  lately 
have  developed  into  a  systematic  four  years' 
course  intended  to  supplement  the  training 
acquired  in  the  offices  where  members  are  en- 
gaged as  pupils  or  assistants.  The  fees  are 
moderate,  ten  guineas  each  session,  and  the  work 
is  almost  entirely  arranged  for  evenings.  The 
list  of  lecturers  and  instructors  includes  the 
most  able  men  of  the  time,  and  the  old  system 
of  honorary  "Visitors"  (seniors  as  critics)  is 
retained. 

There  are  certificates,  medals,  and  prizes,  and 
beyond  these  the  course  leads  up  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  with  its  further  lectures, 
medals,  and  scholarships,  and  to  the  examina- 
tions and  graduation  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  is  the  legitimate 
climax  of  any  architectural  traininjg  in  England. 
The  passing  of  this  examination  is  now  a  pre- 
liminary condition  to  membership  in  the  Insti- 
tute. But  apart  from  this  fact  the  Institute 
examinations  are  really  the  natural  sequel  to 
the  Association  course,  and  with  the  present 
cordial  relationship  between  the  two  societies 
may  be  considered  as  a  single  system. 

The  curriculum  at  King^s  College,  London, 
spreads  over  three  years,  a  course  of  study  also 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  Institute  examina- 
tions, arranged  in  three  terms  for  the  year,  and 
occupying  practically  all  the  time  of  the  student. 
It  claims,  however,  that  this  work  is  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  an  office 
or  to  supplement  their  work  there.  But  three 
years  is  a  long  time  for  the  student  in  architec- 
ture to  double  by  taking  successively  what  he 
can  do  simultaneously.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Institute  itself  sustains,  by 
quoting  in  its  journal  (October,  1892)  the  opin- 
ion that  "  the  course  of  education  now  provided 
by  the  Association  is  substantially  that  most 
suited  to  the  miiyority  of  students."  It  is 
gratifying,  too,  to  note  the  following  passage  in 
the  same  place.  "The  constant  aim  of  all 
Association  endeavours  is  to  develop  originality 
and  individuality  in  its  members,  and  the  fact 
that  its  government,  and  to  a  large  extent  its 
actual  tuition,  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
young  men,  is  a  complete  safeguard  against 
any  tendency  to  rigidity  or  formality,  either 
in  its  methods  or  its  teaching."  The  curricu- 
lum of  the  A.  A.,  in  four  divisions,  contains 
all  the  subjects  generally  set  down  as  essential 
to  a  ftill  course  of  study  as  taught  by  the 
schools.  English  architecture  claims  perhaps 
a  large  share  of  the  historical  course,  but  this 
is  inevitable.  Practical  matters,  constniction, 
sanitary  science,  etc.,  are  fully  and  intelligently 
handled. 

A  student  of  architecture  in  England  has 
abundant  opportunity  for  systematic  work. 
After  a  good  general  education  he  may  com- 
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mence  with  the  Institute  "preliminary  exam- 
ination, "  by  which  he  enters  himself  as  a  pro 
bationer,  and  a  trial  term  in  an  office.  Then, 
probably  being  articled  in  deference  to  time- 
honoured  custom,  he  may  enter  the  Association 
and  take  up  the  curriculum  as  a  four  years' 
course,  requiring  four  evenings  a  week  for  eight 
months  of  each  year,  one  evening  at  lecture,  or 
class,  one  in  preparation  for  same,  and  two 
evenings  in  the  studio.  He  may,  of  course, 
spread  the  work  over  a  longer  period,  or  per- 
haps shorten  it  somewhat.  After  two  years  he 
may  pass  the  intermediate  examination.  (The 
examination  is  divided  in  order  to  avoid  the 
strain  and  "  cramming  "  encouraged  by  one  long 
continued  ordeal.)  After  four  years  he  may 
take  the  "final"  or  qualifying  examination. 
All  this  time  he  has  been  at  regular  work  £s 
either  pupil  or  "improver"  in  an  architect's 
office.  He  wiU  then  usually  make  a  change  to 
some  other  office  in  a  more  responsible  position, 
perhaps  he  will  continue  his  Aasociation  work, 
possibly  it  is  not  completed,  or  the  examination 
not  successfully  passed.  If  he  has  still  the 
energy  and  pluck  for  evening  work,  he  may 
enter  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  the  Archi- 
tectural School  is  artistic  only  (omitting  science 
as  such).  The  course  is  valuable,  the  lectures 
and  the  practice  of  more  advanced  design  espe- 
cially, but  the  greater  number  of  students  there 
have  in  mind  the  medals  and  scholarships. 
The  principal  prize  is  the  gold  medal  and  foreign 
travelling  studentship,  which  (together)  are 
awarded  every  second  year.  The  course.  Pro- 
bation, Lower  School,  and  Upper  School,  takes 
five  years.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if 
this  course  could  be  brought  into  more  harmoni- 
ous working  with  the  Association  and  Institute 
programmes  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  taken 
by  the  same  students  without  the  excessive 
WMte  of  time.  At  present  it  does  not  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  unified  scheme,  which  may 
be  called  the  English  system  of  architectural 
education,  and  which  may  be  summarized  as 
the  office  work,  the  Association  classes,  and  the 
R.  I.  B.  A.  examination. 

The  best  results  of  the  above  described  system 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  architecture  of  to-day 
is  being  done  by  men  who  epjoyed  only  the  less 
perfect  beginnings  of  the  system,  when  it  was 
being  evolved  from  their  experiences. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  it.  It  shoiUd 
turn  out  practical  architects.  It  avoids,  to 
some  extent,  that  pitfall  of  youth,  the  self-satis- 
fied period  of  collegiate  graduation,  from  which 
the  reaction  upon  entry  into  the  real  world  is 
so  demoralizing.  It  keeps  the  actual  living 
work  and  the  revered  traditions  in  touch  with- 
out allowing  either  to  extinguish  the  other.  It 
is  above  all  others  a  practical  system,  having 
grown  out  of  necessities  and  not  out  of  theories. 
To  Americans  it  promises  better  results  than 
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any  other,  because  of  its  cooperatiye  decentral- 
ized methods.  The  ezamiuing  power  is  the 
only  one  claiming  authority  ;  all  the  educational 
routine  is  free  for  self-organization. 

It  might  be  an  advantage  to  decrease  the 
quantity  of  night  work.  It  is  of  course  desir- 
able that  the  man  who  lives  by  his  practical 
office  work  should  have  facilities  for  evening 
study,  and  these  will  always  be  the  best  students. 
But  it  undoubtedly  would  be  better  if  a  pupil, 
who  has  entered  an  office  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  could  devote  at  least  two  aftenioons 
each  week  to  his  Academic  work.  That  would 
leave  still  two  evenings  of  work.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  some  students,  especially  those 
whose  means  permit  them  free  choice,  to  have 
to  do  such  hard  work  as  the  English  course  re- 
quires ;  and  it  can  well  be  argued  that  the 
stiintlards  of  the  profession  could  be  depreciated 
by  making  its  preliminaries  so  exacting  as  to 
divert  many  from  its  doors.  The  student  should 
not  be  required  to  sink  his  whole  individuality 
in  the  routine  of  a  course.  He  will  have  his 
fiivourite  special  subjects,  and  should  be  allowed 
some  time  and  opportunity  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  social  and  intellectual  pursuits 
of  youth. 

The  whole  course  of  routine  work  should  not 
necessarily  exceed  four  years,  with  perhaps  some 
post  graduate  work  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
grand  prizes.  It  should  be  ])08sible  for  the 
student  to  complete  his  collegiate  education 
before  entering  the  strictly  technical,  and  still 
complete  the  latter  before  the  age  at  which  it 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  begin  his  individual 
career.  Allowing  a  year  for  travel  and  for  the 
process  of  establishment,  this  woidd  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-four  or  five,  none  too  early  for 
the  commencement  of  a  professional  career. 

While  reducing  the  time  demanded,  further 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  examinations.  The  tests 
should  be  more  nearly  such  as  prevail  in  actual 
practice.  In  design,  for  example,  it  is  injudicious 
to  require  a  student  to  design  a  complete  build- 
ing in  a  day  without  any  previous  notice  of  the 
subject.  Every  sensible  architect  would  wish 
(and  in  practice  would  be  able)  to  think  a  week 
or  a  month  before  he  attempted  expression,  and 
he  would  consult  many  precedents  and  author- 
ities. For  an  examination  in  design,  therefore, 
the  subject  should  be  announced  two  weeks, 
at  least,  in  advance,  and  access  pennitted  to 
any  works  of  reference  which  would  be  proper 
in  an  architect's  office.  Criticism  of,  and  awards 
for,  design  should  be  on  broader  and  more 
enduring  grounds.  The  fashion  prevailing  is 
not  always  the  highest  art,  nor  the  fashionable 
architects  the  highest  judges. 

In  constructive  science,  too,  although  the 
student  should  show  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  ordinary  formuliv  arc  con- 
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structed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
burden  his  memory  with  them. 

The  graduates  in  examination  should  be 
allowed  all  the  usual  books  of  tables  and 
formultp  in  general  use.  They  are  few  enough. 
Then  the  questions  and  problems  should  be  real 
ones,  not  ingenious  tests  of  a  pedantic  memor}'. 
Many  men  who  cannot  trust  their  recollection 
for  a  single  formula  or  constant,  are  yet  able 
and  expert  under  fair  conditions;  indeed,  the 
man  who  never  trusts  his  memory  is  the  one 
who  makes  fewest  mistakes.  The  architect 
who  knows  just  where  to  find  tabulated  results, 
and  how  to  use  them,  is  better  equipped  than  a 
mathematician  who  befogs  his  simplicity  of  view 
in  a  laborious  mass  of  detail. 

Much  more  force  is  added  to  this  argument 
when  the  examination  is  one  for  qualification, 
to  which  men  already  in  active  practice  are 
entered.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  may, 
nay  does,  look  upon  a  test  of  the  usual  kind 
with  dislike  and  distrust  simply  bacause  of  its 
pedantic  and  unreal  demands.  This  should  not 
be.  All  such  examinations  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  actual  work. 
Conducted  in  such  a  way  it  seems  that  this 
system  of  standard  examinations,  by  a  central 
body  with  authority,  of  students  who  have  been 
following  a  course  of  study  under  independent 
educating  institutions  in  which  variety  may  be 
permitted  to  great  extent,  is  the  most  promising 
method  of  architectural  education.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  standard  for  graduation  should 
not  be  BO  high  as  to  be  discouraging.  If  it  is 
more  difficult  than  the  tests  of  actual  work,  it 
cannot  be  enforced.  An  architect  who  can  with 
the  available  tables  properly  proportion  his 
beams,  girders,  and  columns,  and  can  also  by 
graphic  methods  make  analysis  of  strains  in 
ordinary  trusses,  arches,  piers,  etc.,  can  do  all 
that  tlie  average  architectural  practice  requires 
in  this  department.  For  graduation  no  more 
should  be  required ;  an  "  honour  "  degree  may  be 
given  for  higher  attainments,  but  these  highly 
ranked  students  will  not  always  be  better 
architects.  —  Robbrt  W.  Gibson. 

ARCHITBCT,  THB,  IN  FRANCE.  There 
are  in  France  about  5000  persons  assuming  the 
title  Architect;  of  whom  there  are  3000  in 
Paris  and  its  banlieuej  and  2000  in  the  depart- 
ments. Of  this  number  1300  at  the  outside 
may  claim  to  have  been  taught  at  the  £cole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  instruction  given  in  that 
establishment  is  the  subject  of  a  special  article 
in  this  dictionary.  (See  School  of  Architecture.) 
It  is  therefore  necessary  in  this  article  to  examine 
into  the  teaching  of  the  3700  other  architects 
in  France. 

Many  have  studied  in  the  workshops.  These 
are  sons  of  workmen  or  of  master  workmen, 
having  followed  the  occupation  of  their  fathers 
and  completed  their  education  in  the  office  of  an 
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architect  in  a  neighbouring  city.  It  follows 
that  these  are  not  adherents  of  any  special 
school.  The  remainder  have  been  taught  in 
professional  schools,  or  in  schools  in  Paris,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  will  be  named  below. 

In  the  first  line  must  be  named  V^ccle 
Spiciale  d* Architecture.  This  is  situated  in 
Paris  on  the  Boulevard  du  Mont  Pamasse. 
It  was  founded  about  1863  by  an  association 
in  which  Mr.  Emile  Tr^lat  took  the  most  active 
part.  The  charge  for  teaching  is  800  francs 
per  year.  The  course  of  study  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  £cofe  des  Beaux  Arts^  but  is 
directed  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  Its  dura- 
tion is  fixed  at  three  years.  The  attendance  of 
the  pupils  is  obligatory,  and  they  do  not  ei\joy 
the  same  liberty  which  is  found  at  the  £cole 
des  Beaitx  Arts,  —  a  liberty  which  may  be 
thought  too  complete. 

After  this  special  school  comes  the  Scales 
Nationales  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Bourges,  Dgon, 
Lyons,  and  Algiers,  whose  programmes  of  study 
are  also  more  or  less  closely  copied  from  those 
of  the  Paris  National  School.  The  tuition  given 
is  gratuitous.  It  includes  figure  drawing,  the 
drawing  of  ornament,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, construction,  mathematics,  geometiy, 
perspective,  anatomy,  general  history  of  the  arts, 
and  also  the  decorative  arts  especially  useful  in 
the  country  where  the  school  in  question  is 
established.  For  instance,  at  Bourges  the  ap- 
plication of  painting  and  sculpture  to  ceramic 
ware ;  at  Lyons  special  studies  of  flowers  with 
a  view  to  their  application  to  the  designing  of 
textile  fabrics.  In  one  of  these  schools  a  young 
man  may  go  through  his  architectural  studies 
as  completely  as  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  even 
more  quickly. 

Architecture  is  also  taught,  but  in  a  fiishion 
less  complete,  in  the  schools  of  decorative  art,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  Paris,  Rue  de  V£cole  de 
M4dici7ie,  and  others  at  Aubusson,  Limoges, 
Ni(«,  and  Roubaix.  In  these  establishments 
there  is  found  a  freer  spirit,  a  more  modem  and 
leas  classical  feeling,  than  in  the  different  £coles 
des  Beaux  Arts;  so  that  the  tendency  in  our 
architecture  to  deviate  from  the  Italian  traditions 
and  forms  in  order  to  become  more  purely  French 
is  given  by  the  young  architects  who  come  from 
the  above-named  schools  of  decorative  art. 

In  all  the  provincial  schools  scholarehips, 
whose  value  is  from  200  to  2000  francs,  arc 
given  to  the  most  deserving  pupils,  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  complete  their  education  by 
travel,  or  by  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  their  choice. 
It  is  then  easy  to  become  an  architect  in  France. 
In  all  the  schools  the  theoretical  education  is 
perfect.  The  youn^  architect  who  leaves  such 
a  school  will  know  how  to  draw  the  most  com- 
plicated subjects.  He  will  be  skille<l  in  per- 
spective, he  will  know  how  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  materials ;  but  there  will  be  lacking 
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to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  materials  them- 
selves and  the  practical  manner  of  using  them. 
Therefore  the  designs  made  by  these  pupils  may 
often  be  impossible  to  execute,  or  too  costly  to 
undertake.  Then  it  is  that  such  an  architect 
feels  most  unpleasantly  the  competition  of  the 
engineers,  especially  the  competition  of  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures, an  institution  where  architecture  i«» 
taught,  not  as  an  art,  but  as  one  of  the  branches 
of  industry.  This  institute,  started  by  private 
initiative  in  1829,  and  given  up  to  the  State  in 
1855,  teaches  mathematics  and  physical  science 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  appli<»- 
tion  to  industrial  art,  and  gives  much  time  to 
practical  work  and  to  handiwork.  It  causes 
its  pupils  to  carry  out  numerous  designs  based 
upon  real  requirements ;  and  in  this  course  *'  the 
palace  of  the  rich  amateur,"  dear  to  the  pro- 
fessore  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  does  not 
exist.  If  the  scheme  given  out  is  the  design  of 
a  skew  bridge,  for  instance,  the  instructor  is  not 
contented  with  a  simple  study  of  stereotomy, 
but  will  ask  from  the  pupil  also  a  little  mo<lel 
of  this  bridge  cut  in  plaster,  and  also  working 
drawings  for  the  stone  cutter  drawn  on  the  wall, 
and  of  the  full  size  of  execution. 

This  school  was  in  the  first  place  installerl  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Jaigni  in  the  Marais^  where  it 
remained  until  1884.  In  this  year  it  was  re- 
constructed in  the  same  same  quarter  in  the 
Rue  Montgoffier,  where  it  occupies  6300 
square  metres  of  land  given  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
One  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  after  the 
age  of  eighteen  yeara,  and  after  an  examination 
on  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  all  the 
sciences,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  is 
about  250 ;  the  duration  of  the  course  is  three 
yeare ;  the  cost  of  the  tuition  is  900  francs  for 
the  firet  year,  and  1000  francs  each  for  the  second 
and  third  years.  The  first  year  is  principally 
given  up  to  the  study  of  general  science ;  the 
two  othere  to  study  of  science  applied  to  industry, 
to  applied  mechanics,  the  construction  of 
machines,  analytical  chemistry,  industrial  chem- 
istry, metallurgy,  mining  engineering,  public 
works  and  railroads,  architecture,  naval  con- 
struction. During  the  last  two  yeare  the  stu- 
dents are  divided  as  constructors,  mechanics, 
metallurgists,  and  chemists ;  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  are  examinations  in  each 
specialty,  the  result  of  which  is  the  obtaining  of 
diplomas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  lectures  and  the  examinations 
are  completed,  the  subject  of  the  general  concours 
is  given  out.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a 
separate  room  to  study  the  scheme  proposed, 
they  quit  the  school  for  a  month  in  order  to 
prepare  it.  They  visit  the  workshops  where 
they  may  gain  needed  information,  and  from 
these  they  bring  away  notes  and  sketches.     On 
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tlie  Ist  of  July  they  return  to  the  school  ttnd 
b^gtn  their  drnwiogs.  These  drawings  are 
aeocHnpanied  by  a  specification  or  description, 
and  by  mathematical  calculations  as  may  be 
needed ;  it  is  discussed  critically  and  contro- 
versially with  its  author  at  an  oral  examination. 

From  1 10  to  150  students  obtain  the  diploma 
of  engineer  each  year.  To  others  is  given  a 
certificate  of  capacity. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  young  architects  and 
engineen  who  come  each  year  from  the  scboob 
or  firom  the  workshops  I    He  who  is  so  happy 
as  to  obtain  the  great  prixe  of  Rome  has  his 
career  assured.     He  goes  abroad  for  four  years 
to  finish  his  studies  at  the  Villa  Medicis  in 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  the  State  gives  him 
the  best  places  and  confides  to  him  the  most 
important  constructions.     Later  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Institute.     The  best  pupils  of 
the  schools,  and  those  who  have  obtained  diplo- 
mas, establish  themselves  easily.     Their  impor- 
tant clients  will  be  the  State,  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  Communes.     In  France  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  State  is  directed  by 
the    difierent   ministries;    thus,    the    military 
buildings  are  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  War ; 
the  prisons  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior; the  diocesan  buildings  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Worship,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
attached  to  any  special  ministry  are  confided  to 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  name  of 
Civic  Buildings  (bdtimenta  civils).     This  min- 
istry directs  also  the  business  of  the  Monuments 
Hittoriques,  and  the  persons  charged  with  the 
task  of  restoring  and  caring  for  all  the  interest- 
ing monuments  of  past  centuries.     These  dif- 
ferent duties  offer  numerous  posts  to  architects. 
The  dvic  buildings  and  the  national  palaces 
occupy  300  architects  and  accountants.     There 
are  forty  positions  of  architects  of  the  Historical 
Monuments,  and  these  are  obtained  after  a  spe- 
eial  examination.     The  Department  of  the  Seine 
(in  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Paris)  employs 
27  architects  and  as  many  engineers.     The  city 
of  Paris  employs  85  architects  and  accountants. 
The  service  of  diocesan  buildings  includes  85 
similar  places.     Moreover,  each  department  has 
an  architect  especially  entitled  Architect  of  the 
Department ;  and  each  city  an  architect  similarly 
designated.     Those  who  cannot  succeed  in  secur- 
ing such  an  official  place  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  content  themselves  with  private 
work.     Many  also  never  in  all  their  career  build 
anything,  but  devote  themselves  to  keeping  in 
good  condition  those  buildings  which  are  intended 
for    renting.     They  occupy    themselves    with 
accounts  and  bills,  and  with  the  carrying  out  of 
necessary  repairs.     There  are  even  some  who 
do  nothing  whatever  but  the  verification  of 
accounts,  for  in  France  the  bilb  of  workmen  and 
mechanics  undertaking  small  pieces  of  work  are 
systematically  made  out,  with  an  overcharge  of 
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from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  the  numerous 
details  of  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  assure  himself  of  the  overcharge,  and 
which  make  it  essential  to  appeal  to  a  profes- 
sional architectural  accountant  to  bring  the 
amount  down  to  the  legal  price.  Whatever 
may  be  the  importance  of  their  situation  all  have 
to  struggle  against  severe  competition,  for  in 
France  the  profession  of  architect  is  free ;  any 
one  may  take  that  title.  The  law  requires  only 
skill  and  capacity.  Titles  and  diplomas  obtained 
in  the  scboob  are  only  useful  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  client 

That  which  fixes  the  duty  of  the  architect 
and  establishes  his  responsibility  is  the  task  he 
accepts  from  the  proprietor  ao<l  the  contract 
which  has  passed  between  them,  either  tacitly 
or  in  writing.  In  the  judicial  sense  of  the  word, 
the  architect  is  he  who  is  charged  with  prepar- 
ing the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  building, 
with  carrying  out  the  work.  His  mission  stops 
here.  To  furnish  the  materials  and  the  work- 
men is  the  duty  of  the  master  mechanic  (entre- 
preneur). But  the  duties  which  he  has  under- 
taken are  numerous  and  varied.  He  must  follow 
the  intentions  of  the  proprietor  and  build  ac- 
cording to  the  best  conditions  of  solidity  and 
durability.  He  must  verify  the  claims  of  the 
workmen,  basing  his  decisions  upon  the  tariff  of 
prices  commonly  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  this  he  must  do  while  observing  police 
regulations  relative  to  party  walls,  sewers,  street 
lines,  etc.  It  is  impracticable  and  unnecessary 
to  cite  all  these  laws  and  regulations.  We 
must  mention  only  those  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  form  of  buildings.  Among  these  we  find 
in  the  first  place  the  rules  concerning  the  pro- 
jections of  buildings  on  a  public  way.  The 
projections  which  are  authorised  vary  according 
to  the  width  of  the  streets ;  in  the  streets  below 
7.80  m.  in  width  the  projection  of  the  cornice 
must  not  exceed  25  cm.,  and  in  streets  of  more 
than  7.80  m.  in  width  this  projection  may  go  as 
far  as  50  cm.  Balconies  are  allowed  a  pro- 
jection of  50  cm.  in  the  narrower  streets  fh)m 
7.80  m.  to  9.75  m.  in  width  ;  and  they  are 
allowed  80  cm.  of  projection  in  streets  of  9.75  m. 
in  width  and  above  that.  Then  come  the 
regulations  as  to  the  heights  of  buildings.  This 
height  is  also  detennined  by  the  width  of  the 
street.  It  is  measured  from  the  sidewalk  to 
the  cornice.  That  is  to  say,  it  includes  all  the 
strictly  vertical  part  of  the  construction  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  roof.  It  is  limited  to  1 2  m. 
for  streets  below  7.80  ni.  in  width,  to  15  m.  for 
streets  of  from  7.80  m.  to  9.75  m.  in  width,  to 
18  m.  for  streets  of  9.75  m.  to  20  m.  in  width, 
and  finally  to  20  m.  for  streets  of  more  than 
20  m.  in  width.  The  height  of  the  stories  is 
also  regulated.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  2.80  m. 
for  the  ground  story,  and  at  least  2.60  m.  for  the 
other  stories.     Moreover,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
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build  more  than  aeven  stories  above  the  ground 
story.  The  height  of  the  wall  to  the  springing 
of  the  roof  having  been  given  above,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  describe  the  profile  of  the  roof  and 
the  limits  which  it  may  attain.  If  a  quarter 
circle  ii  drawn  tangent  to  the  line  of  the  exterior 
of  the  wall  at  the  top,  no  part  of  the  roof  may 
project  beyond  that  quarter  circle ;  the  radius 
of  this  quarter  circle  being  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  street  up  to  the  limit  of  8.50  m.,  which 
it  must  never  exceed.  This  provision  has  an 
immense  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
houses  of  Paris;  for  the  architect,  desiring  to 
lose  nothing  of  the  space  which  is  allowed  him, 
follows  this  quarter  circle  as  closely  as  possible 
in  the  outlines  of  his  roof,  and,  therefore,  adopts 
a  round  form  in  place  of  an  inward  slope. 

These  regulations,  as  of  the  form  of  roofii,  the 
height  of  the  houses,  the  projections  of  mould- 
ings and  balconies,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  monotonous  and  uniform  aspect  with  which 
we  may  reproach  the  modem  constructions  of 
Paris  and  other  great  cities  of  France.  But  if 
these  regulations  detract  from  the  picturesque 
effect  of  our  cities  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
well  to  limit  the  rights  of  proprietors  in  the  use 
of  their  own  building  lots ;  and  in  this  way, 
to  allow  light,  air,  and  sun  to  penetrate  iuto 
the  streets.  From  one  point  of  view,  in  the 
matter  of  free  movement,  the  width  of  the  street 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants which  the  houses  fronting  on  that 
street  contain ;  and  it  is  logical  to  limit  the 
number  of  stories,  and  consequently,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  especially  in  houses  built  on  the 
narrower  streets. 

Failure  in  observing  any  one  of  these  regula- 
tions imposes  upon  the  architect  a  responsibility 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  mischief  it  does 
to  the  proprietor.  This  responsibility  is  made 
the  heavier  by  the  fact  that  the  architect's 
acceptance  of  a  piece  of  work  relieves  the  master 
builder  from  all  responsibility,  while  the  archi- 
tect remains  responsible  during  a  term  of  ten 
years  for  all  errors  or  failure  of  construction,  and 
for  all  errors  in  the  plans. 

As  remuneration  for  all  these  cares  and 
responsibilities  the  architect  has  the  right  to 
certain  fees,  and  in  his  quality  of  a  privileged 
creditor  he  is  to  be  paid  before  others,  even 
before  those  who  hold  debts  secured  by  hypoth- 
ecation of  the  property.  In  the  old  legislation 
the  fees  of  the  architect  were  fixed  according  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  talent  of  the 
artist,  or  in  accordance  with  local  usage,  but 
since  the  bsginning  of  the  century  decisions  are 
reached  generally  by  appeal  to  a  legislation 
entitled  un  avis  du  conaeildes  bdtimetUs  ci'viUf 
dated  the  12th  Pluviose,  year  eight  of  the 
Republic.  This  allows  the  architect  for  plans 
and  designs  1^  per  cent;  for  superintendence, 
\\  per  cent;  for  the  ailjustment  and  claims  of 
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the  settlement  of  the  builders,  2  per  cent  — 
altogether  5  per  cent  of  the  total  claims  allowed. 

This  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to  public  work, 
cannot,  however,  be  fixed  for  private  work,  as 
was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Cour  de  Cos- 
soUion,  dated  27th  March,  1875.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  more  now,  than  in  the  last  century, 
any  law  fixing  the  fees  of  the  architect  for 
private  work.  Custom  alone,  supported  by  the 
statement  of  terms  above  given,  gives  the  archi- 
tect 5  per  cent  upon  the  work  done ;  but  this 
rate  may  be  increased  or  lowered  by  a  special 
agreement  between  the  architect  and  the  pro- 
prietor according  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 

In  order  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  profes- 
sion by  numbers  of  incapable  men,  there  are 
formed  in  France  several  societies  of  architects 
having  for  their  principal  common  object  to 
unite  and  to  attach  to  a  common  centre  all  the 
architects  who  have  the  necessary  guarantees  of 
instruction,  of  experience,  of  capacity,  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  further  object  of  bringing  about 
congresses,  or  conventions,  in  which  may  be 
discussed  questions  of  art,  amstruction,  juris- 
prudence, and  responsibility.  At  the  head  of 
all  societies  of  architects  comes  the  section  of 
architecture  of  the  Aca<iemy  of  Fine  Arts,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
branch  of  the  great  national  body,  the  Institute 
of  France.  Of  societies  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word  there  are  in  Paris,  La  SocUU  centrcde 
des  Architectes  franqaiSy  founded  in  1840.  It 
includes  500  members,  nearly  all  former  pupils 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  is  the 
classical  society,  the  guardian  of  the  theories  of 
art  taught  at  the  ^cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

L*  Union  Syndicate  des  Architectes  fran- 
i^is;  founded  in  1890  by  Mr.  De  Baudot.  It 
consists  of  300  professional  members  and  300 
auxiliary  members,  these  last  belonging  to  the 
different  industries  connected  with  building. 
In  this  body  theories  advanced  and  taught  by 
Viollet-le-Duc  are  influential. 

In  the  provinces  and  Algiers  are  some  thirty 
local  associations  (Associations  r^ionales.) 
The  chief  and  the  oldest  of  these  is  La  Soci^^ 
acadhnique  d^ Architecture  de  Lyon,  founded 
1830  and  consisting  of  thirty-eight  members. 

Twenty  provincial  societies  are  groupe^l  under 
the  general  title.  Association  provinciale  des 
Architectes  fran^is,  with  its  centre  at  Lyons. 
This  association  includes  now  about  500 
members.  —  Alexandre  Sandier. 

ARCHITBCT,  THB,  IN  ITAL7.  In  Italy 
the  architect  is  generally  educated  in  the  Scuole 
d'Applicazione  for  engineers,  where  the  instnic- 
tion  does  not  distinguish  between  the  two  classes 
of  students.  This  is  in  a  double  maimer  prej- 
udicial to  the  former.  Not  only  do  the 
engineers  consider  themselves  as  architects  — 
and  the  public  share  with  them  the  confusion  — 
but  the  architects  lack   the  proper  training, 
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Hen  of  the  highest  position  in  the  profeesion, 
like  Sig.  CamiUo  Boito^ '  have  in  vain  prutested 
against  this  ahuse,  insisting  that  architects,  as 
in  France,  should  be  trained  in  the  Institutes  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Milan,  alone  among  Italian 
cities,  has  a  Higher  Technical  Institute,  where 
architects  have  a  separate  course  of  three  years' 
duration,  with  instruction  of  the  best  order. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  CopomaesM,  master 
boildeza,  that  is  frequented  by  most  of  the 
pupils  of  the  architectural  department.  There 
are  indeed  students  of  architecture  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Fine  Arts  who  do  not  receive 
diplomas  as  architects,  but  merely  as  professors 
of  architectural  drawing,  or  design,  the  term 
"  disegno  "  having  either  meaning.  Tliese,  how- 
ever, erect  a  great  many  buildings,  and,  when 
onoe  &miliarized  with  the  details  of  construction, 
are  aaid  to  be  in  general  better  architects  than 
those  furnished  with  the  diplomas  of  the  schoob 
of  application.  Moreover  the  Italian  versatility, 
which  in  the  masters  of  art  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  would  seem  not  to  be  alto- 
gether a  thing  of  the  past,  for  many  architects 
of  our  time,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
distinguished,  have  never  received  a  diploma. 
Several  of  them  were  painters,  some  have  learned 
in  the  offices  of  other  architects,  one  was  a  wood 
carver,  one  a  mason,  and  several  began  as  mere 
dUeUanti.  Various  bills  introduced  by  cabinet 
ministers,  as  well  as  other  attempts  t6  r^gularice 
and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  profession, 
have  failed ;  but  still  the  study  of  architecture 
advances,  the  new  work  is  better  than  that  of 
aome  years  ago,  and,  in  general,  the  Italian 
cities  of  to-day  may  compare  favourably  in 
respect  of  improved  construction  with  those  of 
<yther  countries. 

With  many  architects  a  large  part  of  their 
work  is  that  of  the  conservation  or  restoration 
of  ancient  monuments.  Within  the  last  half 
century  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  the  art 
have  BO  changed  for  the  better  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  here  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Italian 
architects  and  engineers  about  1884,  to  which 
the  actual  practice  as  a  rule  conforms. 

When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  destniction  of  a  monument  of  archi- 
tecture, it  should  be  consolidated  rather  than 
repaired,  and  repaired  rather  than  restored^ 
all  pains  being  taken  to  avoid  additions  and 
renovations. 

Where,  however,  these  last  are  really  indis- 
pensable for  the  purpose  of  solidity,  or  for  other 
invincible  cause,  they  should  be  done  so  as  to 
be  readily  distinguishable  from  the  original 
construction. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to 

1  Ovsiftoni  pratieKe  di  Belle  Artt^  MHano, 
1W8. 
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reproduce  exactly  the  original  type  in  things 
partly  destroyed  or  never  completed,  or  so 
decayed  as  to  menace  ruin,  the  material  at  least 
should  be  evidently  different  from  the  old,  or 
should  bear  some  mark  —  best  of  all  the  date 
of  restoration  —  so  that  the  attentive  observer 
need  never  be  deceived.  In  monuments  of 
antiquity,  or  others  where  the  importance  is 
purely  arcbseological,  the  additions  necessary  to 
their  preservation  should  be  plain,  squared 
blocks,  even  though  the  continuation  of  mould- 
ings or  ornaments  be  beyond  doubt. 

Where  the  monuments  derive  their  charm, 
distinction,  or  poetiy  from  variety  of  marbles, 
mosaics,  or  paintings,  from  the  tone  acquired  by 
age  or  the  picturesqueness  of  their  surroundings, 
or  even  from  their  dilapidation,  the  work  of  con- 
solidation should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible,  and  all  pains  should  be  taken 
not  to  diminuth  their  artistic  attractiveness. 

The  additions  and  modifications  which  have 
been  introduced  at  different  times  into  the  edifice 
should  be  considered  as  monuments  and  treated 
as  such,  unless  their  artistic  and  historical 
importance  be  manifestly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
edifice  itself,  and  unless  they  should  at  the  same 
time  disfigure  or  hide  noteworthy  parts  of  it. 
In  case  of  removal  —  where  possiUe,  and  they 
are  worth  the  expense  —  they  should  be  pre- 
served in  whole  or  in  part,  preferably  together 
with  the  monument  from  which  they  have  been 
taken. 

Before  laying  hands  upon  a  building,  also  at 
different  times  during  the  progress  of  the  restora- 
tion, and  again  after  its  completion,  photographs 
should  be  taken,  which  shoidd  be  deposited  with 
plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  building,  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  at  the 
office  charged  with  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments, or,  in  the  case  of  a  chUrch,  with  its  records. 

A  commemorative  stone  attached  to  the 
building  should  give  the  dates  and  principal 
parts  of  the  restoration. 

Without  pretending  that  these  rules  have 
never,  in  any  respect^  been  violated  in  recent 
work,  it  may  still  be  claimed  that  their  action 
has  been  most  salutary,  and  that  they  have 
rendered  impossible  such  feats  of  vandalism  as 
that,  e.g.y  performed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Both  the  law  and  the  building  regulations  of 
the  various  cities  —  which  have  generally  the 
force  of  law  —  hold  the  architect  or  engineer, 
together  with  the  constructor  or  builder,  respon- 
sible for  defects  resulting  from  any  fault  of 
theirs  that  may  become  evident  in  the  building 
during  the  space  of  ten  years  after  its  completion. 

The  commission  paid  to  architects  varies  from 
one  part  of  Italy  to  another,  and  is  determined 
by  the  usage  of  each  part  In  Lombardy  it  is 
5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  building;  in 
Naples  it  reaches  as  high  as  9  per  cent. 
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For  any  public  work  of  importance  the  gov- 
emment  or  the  municipality,  or  even  a  private 
individual,  as  the  caae  may  be,  invites  a  compe- 
tition among  architects,  which  may  be  local,  or 
national,  or  international  In  the  absence  of 
any  predominant  usage  the  conditions  fixed  are 
sometimes  absurd,  sometimes  reasonable  and 
liberal.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion  the  Par- 
liament voted  to  invite  plans  for  new  buildings 
at  Montecitorio,  and  proposed  a  sum  for 
premiums  that  would  not  have  paid  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  drawings,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dty  of  Milan  offered  premiums  for 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  fa^de  to  the 
cathednd  amounting  to  80,000  lire.  The  archi- 
tects know  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  employers  from  a 
settled  system  of  competitions,  and  have  there- 
fore, in  more  than  one  reunion  of  their  body, 
uiged  the  general  adoption  of  rules  which  —  as 
the  competitions  in  England  and  America  are 
guided  hy  no  universal  principles  —  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  repeat. 

1.  The  competition  to  be  divided  into  two 
grades ;  the  first  to  consist  of  projects  in  general 

iin  Maiasima),  the  second  of  the  same  in  detail. 
This  principle  is  disputed  by  many,  though  it 
18  established  and  works  well  in  France.) 

2.  To  the  second  will  be  admitted  with  com- 
pensations those  distinguished  as  best  in  the 
first  competition,  and  others  without  com- 
pensation. 

3.  The  programme  shall  be  approved  by  the 
chief  authority  of  the  province  or  region  where 
the  competition  is  announced,  at  the  instance  of 
its  principal  institute  of  the  fine  arts.  When 
works  of  great  importance  are  concerned  demand- 
ing the  direct  or  indirect  intervention  of  the 
government,  the  approval  shall  be  required  of 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  at  the  instance  of 
the  permanent  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
(This  relatea  only  to  public  buildings,  and  can- 
not exactly  apply  either  to  England  or  to 
America,  where  the  sanctions  demanded  would 
be  quite  other.) 

4.  The  body  inviting  the  competition  shall 
nominate  the  president  of  the  jury.  The  other 
members  shall  be  nominated,  one  third  by  tiie 
competitors,  one  third  by  the  inviting  body,  and 
one  third  either  by  the  permanent  Commission 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  by  the  chief  institute  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  region  or  province  where 
the  competition  takes  place.  (This  is  a  general 
rule ;  the  composition  of  the  jury  is  often  very 
complicated,  as  in  the  competition  for  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  where  the  jury  was 
composed  of  fifteen  members  representing  as 
many  different  elements.) 

5.  No  competitor  can  serve  upon  the  jury. 

6.  The  judgments  of  the  jury  shall  be  given 
openly  and  communicated  to  the  public  (also  a 
point  upon  which  all  are  not  agreed). 
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7.  The  body  (ente)  inviting  the  competition 
should  fix  for  the  premiums  a  sum  total  greater 
than  would  be  assigned  to  an  architect  as  fee 
for  the  plans  for  the  edifice. 

8.  The  author  of  the  plan  on  which  is  con- 
ferred the  first  prize  should  direct  the  execution 
of  the  work.  In  case  he  should  not  be  able  to 
direct  the  constructive  part,  there  should  be  left 
to  him  the  artistic  direction. 

In  Italy  the  architacts  seek  to  establish  these 
rules  by  law;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  they 
could  probably  only  be  fixed  by  custom,  or 
enforced  by  the  refusal  of  architects  to  compete 
under  less  favourable  conditions. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  &cts  exposed  in  this 
article  to  Sig.  Comm.  Camillo  Boito,  Professor 
in  the  Higher  Technical  Institute  of  Milan,  as 
well  as  practical  architect  They  are  gathered 
in  part  from  his  book  already  cited,  and  from 
personal  communications  most  courteously  ac- 
corded.—  John  Saffokd  Fibkb. 


GAZk  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
Architectonics. 

ARCUITJUCTONZCB.  The  science  of  archi- 
tecture ;  architecture  in  its  scientific  or  technical 
aspects  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  artistic 
or  historical  aspect. 

ARCHITIJCTUHAIb.  a  Pertaining  to 
architecture ;  as,  an  architectural  publication  or 
drawing. 

B.  Having  the  character  of  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture ;  as,  an  architectural  composition. 

C.  Composed  or  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  architecture ;  as,  an  architect 
tural  decoration.' 

ARGHITBCTUBIL  A.  The  art  and  the 
process  of  building  with  some  elaboration  and 
with  skilled  labor ;  and,  by  extension,  the  results 
of  such  building;  thus,  skilled  shipbuilding, 
whether  wholly  traditional,  as  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  or  partly  scientific,  as 
among  European  peoples,  is  called  naval 
architecture. 

B.  The  modification  of  structure,  form,  and 
colour  of  houses,  churches,  and  civic  buildings, 
by  means  of  which  they  become  interesting  aa 
works  of  fine  art.  It  is  this  sense  which  is 
commonly  given  to  the  term  when  used  without 
qualification;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
term  is  employed  throughout  this  dictionary. 
The  term  sometimes  signifies  the  artistic  char- 
acter of  a  given  building,  group  of  buildings, 
epoch,  or  style ;  thus,  it  is  said  that  the  build- 
ings of  such  a  town  are  of  a  noble  or  of  an 
unattractive  architecture,  or  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  epoch  shows  strong  traces  of  Ori- 
ental influence;  in  this  sense  often  with  the 
article. 

(See  Byzantine;  Grecian;  Gothic;  Moslem; 
Neoclassic ;  Romanesque ;  Roman  Imperial : 
also  the  geographical  terms,  such  as  Asia  Minor ; 
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R.   Stnrgli  (Edited  iy  George  Ileii),  Bibllog- 
rmhf  of  Fine  Art,  BiwtOD,  The  Library  Bureua, 
ISU7,   Pmn  III,  In  which  are  named 
about  ono  hundred  booka. 
W.    ¥.  Y.   Lonalellow,   The 
a»d  On  ArcA,  New  York,  1 
H-    Statham,   3lodern   Ard 


mm  of  the  I) 
HaitdbucA;  Auguite  Cbolj;. 
dC  rAnAU^ure.  Parli,  IBM 

ASCHORAVIL      A.   ] 

e^  HchiteRture,  the  lowem 
Bon  of  an  entablature,  the 
(which  mx). 

B.  Id  the  case  of  a  vpa 
lag,  becauw  thia  lower- 
moat  itiviuon  ia  auppoaed 
to  be  carried  along  Che 
upright  rides  aa  well  m 
the  top,  an;  moulded 
or  otherwiae  onuuaeated 
baud  carried  around  a 
aqnare  door,  viDdow,  or 
the  like,  on  the  wall  taoe, 
M  projeeting  from  it. 
(See Doric;  KnUblature; 
Qredan ;  Oreco-Roman ; 
Roman  Imperial.) 

Bandad   Aidbttnt^. 
(See  Banded.) 

Jack  AioUtiBTa.   In 
the  Entablature  (which 
aee)   of   eeitaii)   orden, 
the  lowest  fuda  of  the      a 
architiave. 

ARCHmLATB  TBOM.  A  trim  or  casing 
anmnd  the  sides  and  top  of  an  opening,  and 
hsTiiig  more  or  leas  the  fonn  of  an  architrave. 

AHCHIVOW.  An  architntTe  modified  bj 
being  earned  around  a  curved  opening  iuitead 
of  a  rectangular  one.     (See  Arch ;  Arch  Band. 


ABOH  OP  CTB8IPH0N 

I  see  especially  what  relates  to  Italian  Arebitee- 

ture  under  Gothic  Architecture.     Also  Hoelem 

Architecture    and     the    geographical    terms.) 

I  (Cuta,cola.  147;  150.) 


■y  boUdlnt  In  BtiIi 


"V 


For  the  adornment  of  the  archivolt  by  mouldings. 
Me  Romanesque  Architecture  and  the  account  of 
Mediteval  ArchiUtcture  under  all  geographical 
terms.     For  onuunentation  by  means  of  colour. 


band  formed  by  the  archivolt  is  returned  at  an 
angle  nearly  or  exactly  ninety  degrees  and  car- 
ried faoriiontally. 

AKCa  OP  CB08R0BS.  A  caTcmlike 
mcees  in  the  rock  shaped  into  the  fbnu  of  a 
great  arch  of  curiously  elaborate  curve.  It  was 
BO  adorned  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

ASCH OF COHBTAH TINM.  InRome,near 
the  Coliseum  ;  built  by  ConMantine  the  Qreat 
(t  337)  and  partly  adorned  by  sculptures  taken 
from  earlier  monuments.    (See  Memorial  Arch.) 

ASCH  or  CTB8IPHON.  The  entrance 
portal  of  the  palace  of  the  Saasanian  kings  of 
Penia  at  the  town  named,  having  a  span  of 
about  75  feet  and  a  curious  elliptical  curved 
introdos,  which  has  not  been  abejilutely  det«r- 
mined  by  measurement.  The  building  is  largely 
renewed,  but  the  arch  remains  in  almost  perfect 
condition,  and  it  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
structure,  much  in  the  Byzantine  manner,  of  thin 
bricks  or  tQes  laid  in  mortar,  and  probably  com- 
pleted without  the  use  of  centring. 
1« 


ABOH  OF  QALLIBNUB 

ARCH  OP  OATJJBIfUS.     In  Bome,  near 

tbe  ancient  Eaquiline  Gate.     It  u  a   ijmple 

Btnicture  with  ll  single   archnra;,    ConnthiftQ 

columns,  fmd  pilaat«ra. 

ARCH  OF  SBPTHCIITS  SBTBRUa.  In 
Rome,  »t  the  northwest  end  of  the  Furum. 
(See  Memorial  Arch,) 

AHCH  OF  TITUS.  Ill  Rome,  at  the  eouth- 
eaat  extremitj  of  the  Forum.  It  nraa  erected 
b;  tbe  Senate  in  the  reign  of  Domitisn,  Titus's 
Ivother  and  successor.     It  commemorated  the 


aa_ 


ABCHivoLt:  Palazzo  Niccolihi,  rLoaaHca;  1ST 

military  exploit*  of  Titus  in  the  Elast,  and  espe- 
cially the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  wdl- 
known  sculptures  of  the  triumphal  procession, 
with  the  sevea-branched  candlestick  carried  bj 
soldiers,  are  inserted  in  tiie  side  walls  or  jamtn 
of  the  archway.  The  arch,  aa  now  standing,  is 
mainly  modern  work  of  travertine  ;  only  the 
archway  with  the  columns  and  pedestals  nearest 
to  it  being  of  the  origiaal  structure  in  Peutelic 
marble. 

ASCH  aoiiID.  One  of  the  masses  or 
pieces  of  material  which,  generally  more  or  less 
wedge«haped,  mutually  prevent  one  another 
from  falling ;  a  Voussoir  (which  see). 

ABCUWAT.     A  passage  through  or  under 

an  arch,  especially  when  loog,  as  under  a  barrel 

Tault.     It  is  not  a  rigidly  technical  term,  and 
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is  loosely  used  of  almost  an;  passageway  hariog 
arches  at  either  end,  wliether  vaulted  or  not. 

ARC  LAUP,  BLBCTRIC.  (See  Electrical 
Appliance.) 

ARCOSOLIUM.  All  arched  reoeas  or 
sepulchral  cell  in  a  Roman  subterranean  burial 
place  or  catacomb  ;  especially  one  designed  to 
receive  a  sarcopbagus. 

ARCDA!ra  ;  ASCUA^BD.  Provided  with 
or  charaeteriied  by  arches  or  archlike  curves. 
It  is  common  to  distinguish  between  trabeated 
aud  arcuated  building.  Thus  an 
Egyptian  hypostyle  ball  or  a  Oreek 
Doric  temple  are  wholly  trabeated  ; 
but  Che  Roman  tbemui;  of  the  Em- 
pire, tbe  palace  halls  on  the  Pali' 
tine,  and  such  late  buildings  aa 
the  Basilica  of  Maieutius  (which 
see)  are  wholly  arcuate.  Tbe  By- 
zantine builders  of  the  East  aud 
Romanesque  builders  of  Western 
Europe  were  eager  to  use  arcuate 
building ;  tbe  openings  for  doors 
and  windows  were  arched,  and  the 
large  and  small  interiors  were  all 
vaulted  whenever  and  wherever 
tbere  were  skill  and  means  suffi- 
cient. Out  of  this  tendency  grew 
tbe  whole  system  of  Oothic  build- 
ing, which  is  arcuate  in  the  highest 
sense.  — R.  S. 

ABCUATION.     A.   The  em- 
ployment of  arches. 

B.   A  series  or  ^tero  of  arches. 
(AfxA.  P^ib.  Soe.  Diet.) 

ABCVB  CHORAIiIB;  ABCUS 
BCCLBSUB;     ABCUB    FBBB- 
BYTBRH ;     ABCDB     TStUM- 
FBALtS.     (See  Triumphal  Arch, 
B.) 
ARDIBH.  In  India,  a  kind  of  in- 
terior decoration  made  by  embedding 
CacTDBY        pieces  of  glssa  in  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing  and  covering  them  with  plaster, 
which  is  subsequently  cut  away  to 
form  ornamental  traceiy.  —  (CD.) 

AHBA,  A.  A  sunken  trench  or  court 
reserved  between  a  building  and  the  surround- 
ing ground ;  either  for  dryness  or  to  keep  the 
soil  from  pressing  against  the  foundation  walls, 
or  to  allow  of  access  to  doois,  or  light  to  win- 
dows which  are  below  the  surrounding  level. 
Specifically,  such  a  space,  generally  at  tbe  front 
of  a  city  house,  commonly  used  to  give  access  by 
steps  to  the  basement  story  or  cellar ;  hence,  — 
B.  Any  open  apace,  whether  sunk  or  not, 
more  or  less  enclosed  and  forming  a  small  court 
at  the  entrance  to  a  haaemeut.  A  front  yard 
when  of  limited  extent. 

Blind  Aroa.     An  area  covered  and  concealed 

and   intended  merely  t«   keep  the  foundatJon 

walla  dry  and  iree  from  the  soil.     In  Britiah 
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ABBA  DRAIN 
DM^  (liBering  from  an  Area  Drain  (which  tee) 
in  having  tolid  ctosb  walli,  and  being  commonl; 

Dry  Arac  In  British  u«age,  a  narrow  air 
^laoe,  unaller  than  an  ai«a  in  the  twiial  seuBe, 
to  keep  the  dampnen  of  the  eoi)  from  founda- 
tion walla.  Usually  anuiBting  of  a  aeries  of 
communicating  chamheri  formed  by  a  light 
outer  retaining  wall  braMal  against  the  main 
walls  by  ctoh  buttresses. 

ASZIA.  DHAnr.  A.  In  British  usage,  a 
narrow  area  (aee  Area,  A)  to  keep  the  damp- 
Desg  of  the  soil  away  from  the  foundation  walk. 
Properly,  it  is  uncovered  and  uninterrupted  in 
its  length,  the  cross  walls,  if  used,  baring  large 
opeDJngs  at  the  bottom. 

B.    (See  Drain.) 

^PB*  'WALL.  The  wall  surrounding,  or 
partly  surrounding,  an  area ;  epeciliTally,  the 
retaining  wall  of  an  area.     (See  Area,  A.) 

ABBNA.  In  an  amphitheatre,  the  t 
open  space  enclosed  by  the  seats  for  spectAt 
and  reserved  for  the  gladiatorial  combats 
oUier  spectaclea ;  so  called  because  spread  w 
SMul.  (3ee  Amphitheatre.)  Hence,  any  le 
■p«c«  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  hy  seats 
athletic  contests,  combata,  or  sports. 

ARdRBB,  LBS.  A  Bomtm  ampbitbes 
in  Nimes  (Gard)  in  southern  France.  It 
large  for  a  provincial  Roman  monument,  nei 
450  feet  long  and  33S  feet  wide.  It  is  one 
the  best  preserved  of  existing  monuments 
thia  kind.  (Compare  Amphitheatre;  Bod 
Imperial  Architecture.) 

Same  as  Annostyle  (wh 


ee). 


Aneoeyst 
(See    Lambe 


AHBOBTBm.B. 

(which  see). 

ABETHTO,     mcoLO. 

Nicolu  di  Piero.) 

ABaHLIOS ;  architect. 

A  writer  on  architecture  mentioned  by 
truviua.  (See  Vitruvius.)  He  quotes  him 
the  Doric  order,  on  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  on  an  Ionic  temple  of  jGecuIapius 
at  Tralles,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  architect  (Vitruvius,  VII.,  pnef.  12). 
He  flourished  probably  about  3TG  B-C. 

Vltrnvius,  ed.  Mnrlni. 

ARISTOTBLB      DA       BOLOGNA. 
(See  Fteravanti,  Ridolfo.) 

ASISTOTBIJ]  DA   BAN   OAUiO. 
San  Oallo,  Bastiaao.) 

ASMASIOLTTU :    ASMAHimC. 
as  Ambry. 

ARMATDRB.  A.  In  Frenirh,  a  stiffening 
piece,  especially  a  brace  or  strap  of  Iron  used  to 
strengthen  a  construction  of  some  other  mate- 
rial. The  most  common  application  of  the  term 
is  to  the  iron  crossbars  to  stilTen  and  support 
the  glass  of  a  leaded  or  stained  glass  window  ; 
and  hence  to  the  entire  framework. 


(See 


ASUOUBT 

B.  In  French,  the  light  construction  in  tiles 
laid  in  strong  cement  used  in  Roman  Imperial 
Architecture  as  a  secondary  and  more  permanent 
centring.  The  term  includes  also  the  stouter 
ribs  of  angles  and  the  like  which  were  built  at 
the  same  time  and  upon  which  the  mass  of 
nibble  laid  in  mortar  (see  Btocage)  was  laid. 

C.  (In  electricity,  see  Dynamo  Electric 
Machine,  and  other  subtitles  under  Electrical 
Applianca,,) 

AHMORIAL.  Having  to  do  with  heraldic 
bearings,  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like. 


INO.     (See  Arms.) 

ABKOUHT.     A.    A  room  or  building  serv- 
ing as  a  depository  for  arms  and  armour, 

B.    A   building    or    establishment    for    the 

manufacture  of  arms ;  especially  one  maintained 
by  the  government.     (See  Aisenal,  B.) 


C.  A  building  for  the  use  of  a  body  of 
militia,  with  storage  for  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments. In  modem  American  practice,  the 
newer  armouries  are  strongly  built  structures  of 
consideraUe  site,  containing  a  large  and  nell- 
Ijghted  drill  hall,  in  some  cases  large  enough  for 
battalion  exercises  and  practice  with  li(^t  artil- 
lery ;  a  shooting  galleij,  a  gymnasium,  special 
rooms  for  the  higher  olGcers,  and  in  many  cases 
separate  rooms  for  each  of  the  companies  of  a 
regiment.  Libraries,  measrooms,  kitchens  and 
workshops,  locker  rooms,  and  other 
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poan  of  a  militaiy  club  ae  well  as  of  a  military 
atorehouse  uid  drill  shed.   Tfaey  are  ciutomarilj 
■o  dsatgned  as   to 
be  cspaUe  of  with- 
■tanding  anj  mob 
that  might  under- 
take to  teice  the 
anna  stored  within, 
though  intended  for 
state  troopa,  they  ai 
many  caa«a  erected  at 
oipenae  of  the  munici 
tifs  in   which   they 
located.  —  A.  D.  F.  : 

ARH-BBST.  The 

of  a  chair,  itall,  pew,  or        *■«»  of  t»«  Citt 
the  like ;  apecifi:»lly,  such 
an  arm  or  division  between  aeaU  or  stalli  de- 
signed to  afford  conaideraUe  support  for  the 


ABMB 

ARHB.  Anoorial  bearingH  in  the  general 
■enae.  The  anna  borne  by  any  person  consiat 
primarily  of  the  escutcheon  with  ita  bearings, 
and,  secondarily,  of  the  crest,  if  any,  the  motto, 
or  mottoes,  if  any,  and  the  supporters,  if  any. 
The  charged  escutcheon  is  all  that  is  really 
essential,  as  the  bearings  granted  by  the  sov- 
ereign or  by  a  general  on  the  Relil  of  battls  are 
all  included  in  this.  Even  if  a  sovereign  granta 
an  addition  to  the  coat  of  arms  as  previously 
borne  by  any  person,  this  addition  is  made  to 
the  escutcheon  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  the 
achievement.  The  crest  and  the  motto  are 
assumed  at  will ;  although  when  once  assumed 
they  are  naturally  consiilereil  as  ancestral. 
Supported  are  rare ;  in  England  they  are  never 
used  but  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
generally  are  the  appendage  of  very  high  rank, 
if  not  of  royalty. 

The  escutoheon  borne  during  the  Middle 
Ages  by  a  man  was  almost  always  a  shield,  the 
escutcheon  borne  by  a  woman  was  always  a 
lozenge.  In  later  years,  when  heraldic  bearinga 
were  still  used  for  splendour  and  diatinction,  but 


'jnt  Gioi.io)  AND  OTHaaa  CABvaD  oh  a  Lihtu.; 
FLoaaiiCB,  Italy. 

were  no  longer  uaed  in  any  part  of  the  war 
dress,  the  escutcheon  for  men  asaumed  other 
shapes,  especially  that  of  the  oval  which  w-as 
very  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  lozenge  was  always  retained  by  women. 
Women,  of  course,  bore  no  crests.  Thus,  if  an 
estate  fell  to  an  heiress,  the  ancestral  crest,  if 
any,  would  remain  unused,  while  the  escutcheon 
was  still  used  by  her.  Uottoes  are  indifferent, 
being  assumed  at  pleasure,  multiplied  at  pleas- 
ure, and  used  or  not  used  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  ciesigiier  or  the  person  employing 
him.  Mottoes  were  very  comnionly  a  part  of 
the  Device  (which  see)  rather  tliau  a  part  of  the 
arms  proper. 

The  esHciice  of  heraldic  display  being  in  the 
use  of  colour,  with  gold  and  silver,  it  was  natural 
to  employ  such  de<>arations  largely  in  stained 
glass  and  also  to  apply  them  to  tomhe,  either 
by  painting  directly  upon  the  stone,  or  by  the 
richer  and  more  permanent  prot-css  of  applying 
enamel  to  a  metal  plate.  A  few  enamelled 
escutclieoiis  of  great  beauty  have  been  pre- 
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■emd,  and  k  few  instances  an  known  of  punted 
escntcheoiu,  but  l;  for  the  greater  pumber  have 
kat  thtdr  colouring.  In  order  to  guud  partly 
•gainst  thii  decs;  of  the  colour,  which  wu  eaa; 
to  foresee,  a  custom  grew  up  of  carving  the 
■imorud  bearings  in  alight  relief,  and  medieval 
tombs  «»  very  amneroua  in  which  *ueh  sculp- 
tored  shiddi  still  remsiu.  It  wa«  awutued  tbst 
ereij  bearing  wu  in  its  esience  a  thing  laid 
apon  a  field,  lo  that  a  pale  or  a  few  wss  imag- 
iiied  to  b«  a  kind  of  ribbon  having  a  certain 
deflnitA,  though  alight,  thickneaa,  and,  there- 


ABNOLD 
legible  to-dsj  by  means  of  their  thape  and  their 
relief.  — B.  8. 

CharlH  Bouull.  Heraldrf,  Hitorieal  and  Pnp- 

Hlor,  London,  1864  (unfortunauly  aum,  ths 
book  wlikb  beat  Kivea  the  epirtt  and  purpose  a[ 
heraldic  benringB) ;  K,  C.  Jenkini.  Heraldry, 
Snfllih  and  Foreigt^  London,  IgBO  ;  Baron  von 
Backen,  Kalecliitmui  der  HtraldHc.  Lefpiig,  1886 

g.no  Terjp  uiiall  handbooks  of  great  ulility);  H. 
ourdon  de  G«nouilUc,  L'Art  Hiraldique,  Faiis  ; 
Jouffroy  d'EBchavannes,  TTaiU  complet  dt  la 
SHfHCt  du  BlaioK,  Paris;  J.  R.  Flancb&  Tht 
PHmlvant  of  Amu.  London  ;  Hugh  Clark,  An 
HeraUirg,  London,  1884  ;  Charlea 


f  f  f  r  f  r  r.f...fif  j-Y.  r-p  f.F-rjfc. 


ASOBVuio  THB  Patio  or  t; 


1,  Atq^,  BrAn. 


fore,  to  be  denoted  in  sculpture  by  such  slight 
relief  and  to  tie  represented  in  uncoloured  draw- 
ing by  a  thicker  line  at  the  bottom  or  right- 
hand  edge,  which  thicker  line  would  suggest  a 
shadow.  Thus,  if  an  escutcheon  bore  a  pale, 
sod  this  pale  was  charged  nith  three  disks, 
the  escutcheon  would  be  carved  with  the  pale 
raised  a  half  inch  or  more  above  the  Geld, 
and  the  disks  (called  betanEa)  raised  as  much 
more  above  the  turfoce  of  the  pale.  These 
carved  escutcheons  were,  of  coutxe,  p*iiit«d 
when  originally  put  up ;  but  the  painting 
having  disappeared,  their  forma  are  perfectly 
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Boutell,  EngllA  Etraldry,  London,  1ST1 ;  John 
E.  CoHSiu,  Haadbool  ofBeraldrv,  London,  18S2  ; 
Woodward  and  Burnett,  Htraldry,  BrUith  and 
Foreign,  2  vola.,  Edinburgh  and  London.  ISftt. 
(The  beat  Urge  book  tor  general  sludenla  is  Berry's 
Sntlielupctdia  of  Heraldiy,  uow  out  of  print.) 

ABHOLD;  architect. 

Arnold  succeeded  Qerard  von  Rile  (see  Gerard 
von  Rile)  as  the  third  architect  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne.  He  wm  employed  on  that  build- 
ing from  1295  to  1301,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jobann. 

Bolsaerte,    Oetrhkhle    dn    Domt  Hon   KBla; 
Hertcns-Lohde,  Grunduiif  dti  Kottter  Ifonti. 
IM 


ARNOLD 

ARNOLD,     CHRZBTIAir    FRZBDRICH; 

architect;  b.  Feb.  12,  1823;  d.  June  13,  1890. 
Arnold  was  a  pupil  of  Semper.  (See  Semper.) 
He  won  a  first  prize  in  architecture  with  a 
pension  which  enabled  him  to  spend  several 
years  in  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  acad- 
emy in  Dresden.  He  built  the  Villa  Lonchay  on 
the  Elbe  (1858-1860)  and  the  Sophienkirche 
in  Dresden.  Arnold  published  Der  Herzogliche 
Palast  von  Urbino  (1  vol.,  foL,  Leipzig,  1856). 

Meyer,  Konveraations  -  Lezikon  ;  Seubert, 
KUtmtler- Lexicon. 

ARNOI.FO  DI  CABCBIO  (Di  Lapo  Va- 
sari);  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  about  1232; 
d.  about  1303. 

Amolfo  was  not  the  son  of  Lapo,  as  supposed 
by  Vasari.  In  a  document  of  1266  they  are 
mentioned  as  associates  in  the  atelier  of  Niccol6 
da  Pisa  (see  Niccolu  da  Pisa)  at  Siena  (Milanesi ; 
Documentif  Vol.  I.,  p.  146).  In  the  "prov- 
visione^of  1300  (Florentine  cathedral)  he  is 
mentioned  as  "  Magister  Amolfus  de  Colle,  filius 
olim  Cambii,  Capud  Magister  laborarii  et  operis  " 
(Gaye,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I.,  p.  445).  In  1295  he 
began  the  Church  of  S.  Crooe  (Florence).  Vasari 
credits  him  with  the  marble  facing  of  the  Bap- 
tistery (Florence).  ViUani  notes  in  his  Cronica 
that  in  1294  the  citizens  of  Florence  decided  to 
rebuild  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Reparata 
built  in  407.  The  work  was  begun  by  Amolfo 
in  1296  at  the  western  end.  His  name  appears 
in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
campanile,  "Istvd  ab  Aknolfo  Templvm 
FviT  Edificatvm."  He  probably  had  charge 
of  the  building  for  six  or  seven  years  and  built 
a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nave.  His  plan 
was  much  changed  and  enlarged  by  later 
architects  (see  Talenti,  Fr.).  The  name  Santa 
Reparata  was  afterward  changed  to  the 
present  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (Florence)  is 
attributed  to  Amolfo  by  Vasari  without  cor- 
roboration (Frey,  op.  cit.,  p.  9).  The  fine 
monument  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Braye  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Domenioo  at  Orvieto  with  its 
mosaics  and  sculpture  is  by  Amolfo. 

Va$ariy  Milauesi,  ed. ;  Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore;  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  Yriarte,  Fior- 
encf ;  Gaye,  Carteggio'  Moise,  Santa  Crotf  and 
Palazzo  Vecchio;  Viilani,  Cronica;  Milanesi, 
Dftcumenti  ;  Ueymond,  Sculpture  Florentine  ; 
Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

ARNOULD  DB  BINCHE. 

Amould  de  Binche  commeuced  in  1235  and 
finished  in  1239  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Pamele  at  Audenarde  (Belgium). 

Gonse  ;  VArt  g(dhique. 

ARRAS.  Tapestiy  made  in  Arras,  Belgium ; 
hence,  owing  to  the  immense  reputation  of  that 
town  as  a  centre  of  the  fabrication,  any  tapestry 
of  the  kind  used  for  covering  walls.     Late  in 
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the  fifteenth  oentuiy  this  industry  was  largely 
removed  to  Brussels  and  other  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant ;  but  the  name  remained,  as  in 
the  common  Italian  term,  Arazzi^  and  as  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  frequently. 

ARRICCIO.  The  coat  of  plastering,  either 
the  first  or  second  coat  in  Italian  practice, 
ancient  and  modem,  as  preparation  for  paint- 
ing in  fresco,  but  not  the  finishing  coat  or 
intonaco.  Modem  practice  seems  to  be  about 
five  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  and  the  coat 
of  plastering,  when  applied  directly  to  the  brick, 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  (See  Fresco;  In- 
tonaco.) 

ARRIS.  A  sharp  edge  made  by  two  sur- 
faces meeting  so  as  to  form  a  solid  angle ; 
especially  the  edge  or  angle  of  a  dressed  stone 
formed  by  its  face  with  the  planes  of  its  beds 
or  joints. 

ARRTS  FILLBT.  A  thin  strip  of  wood 
of  triangular  section  used  to  raise  the  edges  of 
a  course  of  slates,  tiles,  or  the  like,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  roof  with  a  stmcture  rising 
above  its  level,  as  a  wall,  dormer  window,  or 
skylight. 

ARRIS  OUTTBR.     (See  under  Gutter.) 

ARROWHBAD.  The  pointed  tongue  or 
dart  between  the  ova  in  an  egg  and  dart  mould- 
ing or  omament ;  especially  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, in  which  it  was  commonly  carved  with 
barbs.     (See  Egg  and  Dart.) 

ARSBNAL.  A.  A  place,  usually  a  large 
building,  arranged  for  the  storage  of  weapons 
and  implements  of  war.     (See  Annoury,  A.) 

B.  A  place  where  weapons  are  manufactured  ; 
especially  such  an  establishment  supported  by 
a  govemment  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own 
armed  force. 

C.  Anciently,  a  govemment  dockyard  and 
navy  yard.  The  most  celebrated  institution  of 
this  kind  was  at  Venice,  which  was  already 
famous  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  where  the 
buildings  and  the  surrounding  wall  remain 
generally  intact. 

ARTAUD  (Artaudus),  OUILULUBCE ; 
architect  and  engineer. 

With  the  title   '*uperarius"  he  began    the 

construction   of  the   great   bridge    called   the 

Pont    Saint   Esprit    over   the   river    RhOne 

(France)  in  1265.     Associated  with  him  were 

Clarius  Tharanus,  Jacobus  Bengarius,  and  Pons 

de  Gainaco.     This  great  bridge,  begun  in  1265 

and  completed  in  1309,  is  5.40  metres  wide 

and  840  metres  long,  and  has  26  arches. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  De  Girardot,  Des  Fonts 
an  XIII*  .Sieclc. 

ARTBMISBION.  A  building  or  shrine  of 
Artemis.  (See  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at 
Ephesus.) 

ARTIST.     A.  A  maker  of  a  work  of  art. 

B.  One  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  works 
of  art  and  to  the  study  of  any  art  with  a  view 
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to  producing  such  works.  In  modem  usage, 
this  term  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  works  of  fine  art. 

A  curious  abuse  has  crept  into  the  parlance 
of  artist  painters,  who,  seeing  around  them  in 
the  United  States  but  few  artists  who  are  not 
painters,  knowing  but  few  sculptors,  and  still 
fewer  architects  who  are  artist-like  in  their 
methods  of  work,  while  no  engravers,  die- 
sinkers,  or  other  workmen  in  the  higher  orna- 
mental arts,  have  succeeded  in  attaining  full 
recognition,  have  come  to  limit  the  term  to 
artists  of  their  own  kind.  Even  in  a  meeting 
of  artists,  a  painter  will  sometimes  speak  of 
the  sculptors,  the  architects,  and  the  "  artists," 
as  intending  to  act  together  in  a  certain  matter. 
This  is  one  of  the  rather  numerous  errors  of 
speech  which  accurate  speakers  will  avoid. 

—  R.  S. 

ARTORIU8  PBIMTJa ;  architect. 

The  inscription  found  upon  the  greater 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  M.  Artorivs,  M.  L. 
pRDfvs  Architbctvs,  Undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  architect  who  restored  the  theatre  after  the 
earthquake  of  63  a.d.  His  name  is  found  also 
on  the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  which  he  probably 
restored  at  the  same  time. 

Overbeck,  Pompeii. 

ARUNDEL,  THOBSAS;  archbishop  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor;  b.  1353,  d.  Feb.  19, 
U13. 

This  famous  ecclesiastic  and  statesman  was 
the  third  son  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of 
Arundel.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton 
in  1373,  and  Aug.  13  of  the  same  year  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  (Cambridge- 
shire, England).  He  was  created  archbishop 
of  York  April  3,  1388,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Sept.  25,  1396.  He  was  several 
times  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  While 
archbishop  of  York  he  built,  or  caused  to 
be  built,  the  episcopal  palaces  of  Holbom 
and  York.  At  Canterbury  he  gave  a  chime  of 
five  bells  called  '*  Arundell  lyng,"  and  a  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  construction  of  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral.  He  built  a  spire  on  the  north- 
west tower  of  the  cathedral. 

Bentham,  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely;  Arch. 
Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary;  Willis,  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral. 

A8AM,  iBOID  (Egid) ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect; d.  after  1746. 

^gid  Asam  was  associated  with  his  brother 
Cosmas  Damian  Asam  (see  Asam,  C.  D.)  in  his 
work.  He  appears  to  have  confined  himself  to 
sculpture  and  stucco  work,  and  was  a  sculptor 
of  rare  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  (tu^e  of  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  Johanneskirche  in  the 
Sendlinger  Strasse,  Munich,  is  covered  with 
remarkable  sculptured  decoration  by  him. 

ASAM,  COSMAS  DAMIAN  ;  painter  and 
architect;  b.  Sept.  18,  1686;  d.  1742? 
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The  brothers,  Cosmas   Damian   Asam  and 

^gid  Quirin  Asam,  were  sons  of  the  painter 

Hans  G«org  Asam,  who  decorated  the  Church 

of  Benediktbeuren,  (Germany,  in  1693.     They 

were  trained  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  the 

reputation  of  Andrea  Pozso  (see  Pozzo,  A)  was 

at  its  height,  and  were  cotemporaries  of  the 

elder  Tiepolo   (see   Tiepolo,  G.    B.;     Cosmas 

decorated  (about  1724),  the  stairway  and  chapel 

of  the  Palace  of  Schleissheim  near  Munich. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed 

at  the  Residenz  in  Munich,  which  was  then  in 

process  of  construction  under  Francois  Cuvilli^ 

(see  Cuvillies,  Fr.).    The  most  important  work 

of  the  brothers  Asam  is  the  Johanneskirche  in 

Munich  (1733-1746),  which  is  undoubtedly  the 

finest  specimen  of  the  baroque  style  in  Germany. 

Gurlitt,  Oettrhichte  des  Barorkstilett  in  Deutseh- 
land;  Aufleger-Trautmann,  Munchener  architek- 
tur  des  XVI J  I  Jahrhunderla. 

ASAM,  HANS  OBORO.  (See  Asam, 
Cosmas  Damian.) 

ASAROTUM.  In  ancient  architecture,  a 
species  of  painted  pavement  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  invention  of  mosaic  work. 

ASBBSTIC.  Consisting  of  or  containing 
asbestos ;  perhaps,  as  a  trade  name,  having  the 
fireproof  qualities  of  asbestos  without  neces- 
sarily the  presence  of  that  material.  In  1895 
and  later  this  term  was  applied  to  various 
devices  for  protection  against  fire. 

ASBESTOS.  A  mineral  of  so  fibrous  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  woven  into  a  textile  fabric, 
which  is  naturally  incombustible;  having  also 
the  quality  of  slow  conduction  of  heat.  Its 
chief  use  in  building  has  been  for  the  covering 
of  steam  pipes,  etc. ;  and  a  deafening  for  floors 
has  been  made  from  the  fibre. 

ASCENDANT.  One  of  the  two  vertical 
members  forming  the  sides  of  a  Chambranle 
(which  see)  or  framelike  decoration  of  a  window 
or  door.     (Compare  Traverse,  B.) 

ASHLAR  ;  ASHLER.  A.  Squared  and 
finished  building  stone;  in  recent  times,  es- 
pecially, such  stone  when  used  for  the  face  of 
a  wall  whose  substance  is  made  of  inferior 
material.  The  term  has  usually  a  general 
signification,  and  a  single  piece  would  be  called 
a  block  of  ashlar;  rarely,  an  ashlar.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  limit  the  term  to  stone 
which  is  set  on  its  edge,  that  is  to  say,  not  on 
the  quarry  bed,  and  in  this  way  to  serve  as  a 
translation  of  the  French  ac^jectival  phrase  en 
dilit ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
this  limitation.     (See  Masonry.) 

"B.  Attributively,  and  in  combination,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of,  or  to  be  used  in  the 
place  of,  ashlar,  as  a  veneer. 

C.  A  vertical  stud  between  the  sloping  roof 
and  flooring  in  a  garret  or  roof  story,  by  a  series 
of  which  vertical  walls  are  provided  for  the 
sides  of  rooms,  and  the  angular  space  near  the 

1&8 
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AtTM  partitioned  off  either  an  w»te  ep*ce  or 
■B  low  cloMto.     Such  studding  is  more   com- 
monly spoken  of  collectively  as  uhluing. 

Butard  Aalilar.  Stone  in  thin  blucki  or 
■lata  which  is  used  t«  face  walls  of  brick  or 
rubble,  and  m>  treated  as  to  resemble  solid 
blocks  of  stoDe,  Tbia  material  is  often  aet 
edgeways,  or  with  natural  bed  nearly  verticaL 
(See  Ashlar,  above.) 

Broken  Aahlar.  That  in  which  the  atones 
are  of  different  Bices  and  shapes,  though  always 
rectangular  on  the  face. 

Cooiwd  AaUai.  That  in  which  the  stones 
are  arranged  according  to  height,  so  as  to  form 
regular  courses  in  the  face  of  the  wall. 


L«r.  That  formed  by 
squared  stonee  of  various  and  irregular  siiea, 
but  laid  go  ss  to  form  high  courses,  each  of 
which  is  laid  as  a  banil  of  broken  aahlar. 

Random  Ranga  Aahlar.  Same  as  Broken 
Aihlar. 

Saagh  Aahlar.  Rough  atone,  little  or  not 
at  aU  clreued  after  quarrying. 

ASIA  MINOR.  ARCHITBCTDHB  OF. 
Although  Asia  Miror,  from  its  position  between 
the  East  and  West,  luunt  have  been  peopled 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  through  it  must 
have  ebbed  and  flowed  the  art  civilization  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  little  remains  are  foun<l 
earlier  than  the  flftli  century  B.C.  With  no 
great  river  running  tliroiigli  it  as  a  navigable 
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highwa;,  and  but  few  approaches  to  the  centra 
the  defects  in   its   physical   geography  would 
seem   to   have   been   fatal    to   permanence  of 
settlement.     With  the  exception  of  Magnesia 
and  Aisaini,  *U  the  architectural  developments 
are  found  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  same  facilities 
of  approach  which  led  there  to  the  formation  of 
colonies  equally  served  for  the  deatruction  of 
such  architectural  monuments  as,  in  their  short 
tenure,   the   colonists   were   able   to   produce. 
The   researches,   however,   of    the    Dilettanti 
Society,  and  of  Tarioue  travellers  during  the 
last  century  or  so,  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  large  series  of  monuments  which  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  and  enable  us 
...  r.ii.^  jij  derelopment  with  greater  cleamesa, 
in  the  one  section  relating  to  tomha  is 
lund  a  most  complete  series  of  examples, 
i  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;  to 
e  shall  refer  in  detail  Later  on. 
I  the  exception  of  the  examples  at  Assoa 
irgamon,  all  the  Greek  temples  on  the 
oast  of  Asia   Minor   are  of  the   Ionic 
the  largest  being  that  of  Apollo  Bran- 
plaoed  on  an  eminence  about  eight  miles 
iletus,  and  approached  by  a  sacred  way 
d  an  either  side  by  sealed  figures  of 
archaic  type,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    The  temple  itself  was  deca- 
style,    dipt«ral,    with    120    columns 
near^  65  feet  high ;  and  dates  from 
about  3&6  B.C.     It  was  built  on  the 
site  of  two  earlier  temples,  burnt  or 
destroyed  respectively  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes.     In  the  interior  of  the  cella 
are  semidetached  columns  with  fairly 
developed  Corinthian  capitala.     Not- 
withstanding the  greater  size  of  the 
temple,  its  fame  was  entirely  eclipsed 
by   that  of  the   Temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  which 
would  seem  to  have  derived  its  repu- 
tation from  the  rich  sculpture  with 
which  it  was  adorned.     Although  the 
*"■  position  occupied  by  this  sculpture  had 

already  been  suggested  by  representations  of 
the  west  front  of  the  temple  on  coins,  its 
nature  snd  extent  were  unknown  till  the  discov- 
ery by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wood  in  1867  of  the  actual 
site  of  the  temple,  and  the  recovery  of  three  of 
the  sculptured  drums  (colitmn<e  create)  referred 
to  by  Pliny.  The  pavement  around  the  temple 
had  been  buried  to  a  depth  of  22  feet  by  the 
silt  from  (he  river,  and  this  '  ' 
little  that  remained  of  this  famous  s 
Mr.  Wood  discovered  the  pavements  of  three 
successive  temples  at  levels  of  2  feet,  6  feet, 
and  9  feet  6  inches  above  the  pavement  of  the 
portico.  The  first  temple  was  that  built  in 
6&0  B.C.  by  Cn»8us.  anil  one  of  the  drums  of 
this  temple,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  sculp- 
ISO 
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tored  with  archaic  figures,  anil  portions  of  one 
of  the  capitals  were  recovered  and  brought  orer 
bj  Hr.  Wood.  Burnt  400  b.u.,  a  second  temple 
on  a  higher  level  was  built  b;  Pieooiua,  the 
aretHtect  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  BraachidiE  at 
Hiletus.  This  temple  Butfereil  a  niiuiUi'  fate 
some  40  years  later,  and  in  356  b.c.  the  great 
temple  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  It  was 
octastyle,  dipteral,  and  had  100  columns,  36 
of  which  had  sculptures  round  the  lower  drum. 
Portions  of  three  of  these  drums  were  found,  aa 
also  of  the  sculpture  on  five  dies  or  pedestals 
on  which  some  of  the  sculptured  columos 
rested.  The  latoit  and  most  complete  restora- 
tion is  that  put  forward  by  Dr.  Murray  in  1896, 
and  published  in  the  B.  I.  B.  A.  Journal,  Vol. 
III.,  3d  series,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

Nearly  all  the  important  temples  in   Asia 
Minor  were  enclosed  withiu  a  peribolua  wall, 
but  without  the  porticus  we  find  in  Syria  at 
Palmyrs,  Oeraaa,  and  Damascus ;  on  the  other 
hand  a  porticus  of  two  rows  of  ccdumns,  with 
entrance  propyLe,  sometimes  fnnned  a  second 
enclosure   to   the  temple ;   examples 
of  this  are  found  at  Aizani,  Epheeus, 
and  Priene.     At  Aiiani  the  temple, 
porticus,  propylie,  and  the  whole  en- 
closure are   raised  on    a   pbtfonn 
measuring  465  ftet  by  466  feet,  and 
approached  by  a  wide  Bight  of  steps 
oa  the  east  side.     Of  large  temples 
next  to  the  two  above  deacrihed  there  " 
are  four  octastyle,  paeudodiptend  ex- 
amples  in   the   temples  of  Zeus  at 
Aiuoi,    Artemis   at   Hagncsia,    Aphrodite   at 
Aphrodisiae,    uid   of  Apollo  Smintbeus.     Of 
heiastyle  peripteral  the  beat  known  examples 
are  the  Temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene  and 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  both  explored 
and  measured  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  1869. 
All  the  temples  above  quoted  are  of  the  Ionic 
order  and  of  the  first  Greek  work.     Of  the 
Doric  order  only  two  are  known ;  the  Temple 
of  Athena  at  Aasos,  hexastyle  and  peripteral, 
with  figures  sculptured  on  the  epistyle,  is  mi- 
nutely dmcribed  in  Mr.   T.  Thacher  Clarke's 
report  on  the  iDveetigationa  at  Assoe  in  1861 
to  the  ArehiDological  Institute  of  America ;  the 
second  example  is  a  temple  at  Pergomon  to 
which  we  refer  later  on.     During  the  Roman 
occupation,    many    Corinthian    temples    were 
buil^  of  which  the  largest,  erected  by  Hadrian 
at  CyzicUB,  was  hexastyle  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns 70  feet  high,  and  measured  313  feet  by 
112  feet;  it  waa  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  has  since  then  served 
as  a  quarry.     The  only  Corinthian  temple  of  im- 
portance of  which  remains  exist  is  that  at  Euro- 
mus  (Labianda  in  Fellows's  A»ia  Minor,  and 
Jackly  in  tlie  Antic/uilies  of  Joaia)  near  Yakli. 

The  researches  of  the  German  government 
(1879-1686)  under  Dr.  Karl  Humanu,  have 
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revealed  at  Pergamoa  the  remains  of  the  famous 
city  built  by  Eumenes  II.  (191-159  B.C.)  and 
his  brother  Attalus  (159-130)  and  bequeathed 
by  the  latter  to  the  Romans,  who  subsequently 
largely  added  to  it.  The  more  remarkable 
ruins  are  those  found  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  river  Seleucus,  on  the  borders 
of  which  the  Romans  built  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  and,  among  other  structures,  thermic, 
part  of  which  were  erected  on  a  series  of  vaults 
thrown  across  the  river ;  portions  of  the  thermie, 
subsequently  turned  into  a  basilican  church, 
still  exist,  as  also  the  vault  over  the  river. 
The  upper  town,  or  acropolis,  was  built  on  a 
series  of  terraces,  on  the  lower  one  of  which, 
above  the  agora,  was  built  the  great  altar  uf 
Zeus,  from  which  the  superb  series  of  sculptures 
representing  the  battles  of  the  gods  and  the 
Titans  were  removed  and  taken  to  BerUn.  The 
great  altar  was  raised  on  a  stereobate.  or  plat- 
form, 96  feet  by  90  feet,  nearly  20  feet  high, 
round  which,  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  fe)m 
the  level  of  the  terrace,  ran  the  great  Jriese,  7 
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feet  6  inches  high,  of  figures  in  high  relief.  A 
wide  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  altar,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  was  enclosed  within  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  an  Ionic  peristyle  facing  outward. 
On  a  terrace  beyond  this,  and  at  a  higher  level, 
stood  tbe  Temple  of  Athena  Polios  of  the  Doric 
order.  Beyond  this,  on  an  immense  terrace 
facing  west,  was  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  or 
tbe  Augusteum,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the 
foot  of  the  terrace  of  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  and  cut  out  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  was 
a  great  theatre  with  about  90  tiers  of  seats. 
The  stage  of  the  theatre  partially  encroached  on 
the  great  terrace,  T50  feet  long,  raised  on  two 
stories  of  substructures  facing  the  valley.  At 
tbe  farther,  or  east  end  of  this  terrace  was  a 
small  Ionic  temple  of  refined  Greek  work,  though 
possibly  executed  under  Roman  rule.  The 
splendid  site  of  this  acropolis,  witli  its  succes- 
sion of  terraces  at  different  levels,  crowned  with 
the  great  altar,  and  the  temples  with  their 
porticoes  arouncl  them,  must  have  formed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  antiquity. 

The  theatres  in  Asia  Minor  all  date  from  the 
Roman  period,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  in 
better  preservation  than  in  any  other  country, 
except  perhaps  the  theatre  at  Orange  in  France. 
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Thu«  at  Aspendue  and  Perga  still  eiist  the  gal- 
ierifs  which  ran  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
theatre.  The  waUi  of  the  prosceDiuin,  with  the 
three  or  five  doorways  leading  on  to  the  stage, 
are  still  found  ill  a  large  number  uf  the  theatres  in 
■ulficient  preservation  to  allow  of  their  complete 
restoration  on  paper,  though,  since  the  ftrst  rec- 
ord of  them  by  Sir  Charlea  Fellows  sixty  years 
ago,  most  of  the  material  has  been  taken  away. 

The  more  perfect  examples  are  those  at 
HierapoLs,  Myra  (with  composite  capitals  in 
the  proscenium),  Patara,  j£gae,  Alinda,  EpbesuB 
(493  feet  in  diameter),  Laodicea  ad  Lycuin, 
Magnesia,  Telmessus,  Termessus,  Pinara,  lassos, 
and  Tralles. 

The  Greek  market  house  is  represented  by 
two  well-preserved  examples  at  Alinda  in  Caria 
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and  £gae  in  J&oii^  The  former  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  measuring  320  feet  long  and  Zi  feet 
deep,  with  three  stories,  the  lower  one  divided 
up  into  a  series  of  stone  chamben,  the  middle 
Btoi7  being  a  long  hall  divided  down  the  centre 
by  square  piers  and  semidetached  Doric  shafts 
each  side,  and  the  upper  story  an  open  porticus 
with  three  rows  of  columns. 

Colonnaded  streets  are  found  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  some  of  them  of  earlier 
date  than  those  found  in  Syria.  Remains  exist 
at  Perga  (with  cross  streets)  and  Side  in  the 
south  of  Asia  Minor,  and  other  examples  are 
found  at  Hierapohs  and  Laodicea  ad  Lycum, 
the  most  perfect  colonnades  being  found  at 
Pompeiopolis  near  Mersina,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  columns  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
port  to  one  of  the  entrance  gat«s  of  the  town 
still  stand  erect. 

Of  the  gymnasia  in  Asia  Minor  the  remains 
are  insufficient  to  judge  of  their  architectural 
treatment.  The  plansof  threearegiven  in  Fatk- 
ener's  Epliesiis,  which  show  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  thermn.'  of  Rome,  except  that  tlie 
baths  occupy  a  poHLtion  of  secondary  importance. 
Other  examplai  exist  at  Alexandria,  Troos  (aK- 
cribed  to  Hadrian;,  Inssos,  Sardie,  and  Absos. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  last  subdivision  of 
pagan  work,  riz.  the  tombs,  which  constitute 
the  most  important  series  of  Qreek  works  of 
art.  The  earliest  would  seem  to  be  the  Phrygian 
tombs,  dating  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  The  Lion  Tomb  of  Azaiin,  cut  in  the  rook, 
has  two  Itorui  rampant  with  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  column  between,  which  recalls  the 
Lion  Gate  at  Mycenie,  though  of  inferior  work- 
manship. Numerous  other  examples  are  carved 
in  representation  of  a  tent  with  the  elaborate 
patterns  of  an  embroidered  tent  cloth  carved  on 
the  front,  the  tomb  of  Midas  near  Doghanhi 
being  the  most  imporUnt  example  and  of  consid- 
erable size,  the  width  and  height  of  the  tomb 
being  51  and  61  feet  respectively;  others  at 
Delikli-tach  and  Az&zin,  figured  in  Perrot  and 
Chipiei's  work  {Hutoire  de  VaH  dant  VaiUi- 
guit^Vol.V.),  reproducethesame  type  of  design. 
In  Lycia  the  earliest  example  is  that  known  aa 
the  Harpy  Tomb,  consisting  of  an  immense 
monolith  crowned  by  a  cella  enclosed  with  slabs 
of  marble,  on  which  are  representations  of 
winged  figures  bearing  children  or  souls  to  the 
shades  of  the  lower  world.  Of  the  rock-cut 
tombs  in  Lycia  made  known  to  us  by  Sir  Charlea 
Fellows,  the  earliest  of  them  are  not  considered 
to  be  older  than  the  fifth  century  b.u.,  and  they 
indicate  a  wooden  origin  so  closely,  that,  as 
pointeil  out  by  Fergusson,  it  would  be  futile  to 
look  for  any  earlier  examples  in  the  country. 
There  are  two  typee :  first,  those  which,  cut  in 
the  rock,  are  isolated  on  all  four  sides;  and 
second,  those  which  form  frontispieces  only  on 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  Of  the  former  the  two 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  would  seem  to 
be  copies  in  stone  of  a  portable  ark  or  shrine, 
placed  on  a  subetructiuv  sometimes  carved  with 
relief  sculpture.  They  have  high,  pointed,  curved 
roofs,  in  the  ends  of  which  the  purhns  carrying 
the  carved  timber  beams  are  clearly  shown,  and 
the  whole  ileaign  underneath  consists  of  copies 
of  timber  framed  with  projecting  beams  such  as 
to  make  it  in  ita  original  model  a  portable 
feature. 

The  second  class  is  of  two  types,  the  earliest 
again  copied  from  framed  structures  tn  wood 
with  projecting  roofs  carried  on  circular  logs  of 
timber  and  sometimes  with  a  pent  roof;  the 
later  ones  are  imitations  of  the  porticoes  of 
temples,  but  with  the  ends  of  sqtuu^  timbers 
projecting  beyond  the  epistyle,  which,  like  similar 
features  in  the  PemepoUtan  tombs,  show  the 
wooden  origin  of  the  Greek  dentil  here  found 
in  an  undeveloped  condition.  At  Myra,  Telmee- 
BUS,  Antiphelliis,  Patara,  and  Anma,  these  tombs 
can  be  coimted  by  hundreds  in  the  sides  of  the 
clitlB. 

The  most  elaborate  touib  in  Asia  Minor  was 
the  MauBoleura  erected  by  Queen  Artemisia  in 
memory  of  her  huebaixl  Mausolus,  and  celebrated 
on  account  of  tlic  besiity  of  its  sculpture  and 
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the  €une  of  the  artUts  who  executed  it.  The 
chief  attempted  restorations  since  its  discovery 
are  those  of  Newton  and  Pullan,  Fergusson  and 
Dr.  Oldfield,  whose  clear  and  unbisssed  descrip- 
tion in  the  Archceologia  of  1896  may  lead  to 
other  yersions. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
comparatiyely  little  is  found  in  Asia  Minor ;  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
hare  been  oonyerted  into  mosques,  and  of  these 
there  are  two  examples  at  Trebijsond.  The 
other  examples  given  in  Texier  are  the  churches 
of  Ancyra,  Cassaba,  and  Myra.  In  these  exam- 
ples the  prothesis  and  diaoonicum  are  found, 
which  show  that  they  are  posterior  to  Justin  II., 
and  the  comparatively  low  elevation  of  the 
drum  carrying  the  dome  suggests  that  they 
were  built  before  the  ninth  centuxy,  when  the 
drum  b^gan  to  be  raised  higher  to  obtain  more 
light  from  the  windows  pierced  in  it. 

The  last  architectural  phase  in  Asia  Minor  is 
that  which  was  developed  under  the  Seljuk 
Sultans,  and  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
Saracenic  style. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  Se^juk  Sultans  developed  a  style  of 
their  own,  largely  based  on  Persian  work.  Their 
art,  however,  was  more  decorative  than  construc- 
tional, and  whilst  the  portab  of  their  mosques 
and  the  entrance  gateways  of  their  medressas 
or  universities  are  conspicuous  by  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  ornament,  a  close  inspection  reveals 
that  their  intricate  patterns  are  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  carved  stonework  that  decoration 
which  the  Persians  produced,  and  much  more 
happily,  in  brilliantly  coloured  fayence.  Com- 
pared with  the  earlier  work  in  Persia,  or  the 
numerous  developments  in  Cairo,  the  construc- 
tive value  and  reason  of  the  stalactitic  vault, 
either  in  the  pendentives  which  carry  the  domes, 
or  in  the  half  vault  of  the  great  portab,  or  even 
in  the  cornices  or  capitals,  in  Seljukian  work  is 
entirely  lost  on  account  of  its  want  of  due  pro- 
jection and  its  elongation.  The  most  remark- 
able buildings  are  those  found  in  Sivas,  built 
between  1211  and  1274;  Kaisariyeh,  in  the 
mosque  erected  by  Houen,  1 238 ;  Konieh,  palace 
and  mosques ;  Nigdeh,  the  mosque  of  Ala-ed- 
Din,  1223,  and  the  tomb  of  Fatma  Khadoon, 
1344,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of 
the  style.  The  conical  roofr  with  which  all  the 
Seljukian  tombs  are  covered,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  domes  which  surmount  all  Persian  and 
Cairene  tombs,  are  probably  derived  from  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  prototypes.  All  of  these 
are  represented  in  Texier,  Asie  Mineure. 

—  R.  Phen£  Spiebs. 

The  architectaral  history  of  Asia  Minor  has 
hardly  been  attempted  previously  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper.  What  is  known  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  seacoast  is  to   be   found   in  books 
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mentioned  in  the  bibliography  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; and  that  which  recent  explorations  of  the 
interior  have  recorded  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
large  books  of  travel  like  Petersen's  Kleinagien, 
which  are  not  architectural  treatises.  Professor 
Ramsay  *s  explorations,  some  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  publications  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  are  full  of  suggestive  remarks.  Also 
see,  besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text, 
Texier,  Charles,  Asia  Mineure^  demription  gSo- 
graphique,  etc. ;  Falkener,  Edwsxd,  EpheBtu^  etc. ; 
Pottier,  Edmond,  and  Reiuach,  Salomon.  £cole 
fram^ise  tTAthineM,  la  Nieropole  dc  Mffrina^ 
recherches  archfologiquea  ezecutAes  .  .  .,  Paris, 
1887  ;  Niemann,  George,  and  Benndorf,  O.,  BeUen 
in  SMwestlichcn  Klein-ABicn,  Band  I. ;  Reuen  iH 
Lykicn  wid  Karien  .  .  .  mit  einer  karte  von  Hein- 
rich  KiepTt,  Band  II.;  Beiten  in  Lyki'en,  Milyat 
und  Kti>ratis,  Vienna,  1889 ;  Uumann,  Karl,  and 
Puchstein,  O.,  lieisen  in  Klnnaaien  und  Nord 
Syrien,  Ansgef^hrt  im  auftragc  der  Kgl.  prciU' 
$i»chen  akculemie  der  v)i3»eniKh(^en,  Berlin,  1890; 
Lanckordnski,  Karl,  Niemann,  G.,  and  Petersen, 
K.,  Stadte  Pamphyliena  und  Pisidiens . . .,  Vienna, 
1890. 


A,  Natural  mineral  pitch  or 
bitumen,  as  from  the  great  Pitch  Lake  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

B,  An  artificial  compound,  as  of  coal  tar, 
sand,  and  lime ;  or  of  natural  asphalt  (A  above) 
or  some  other  form  of  bitumen  with  vegetable 
pitch,  sand,  and  other  ingredients. 

Either  of  these  preparations  is  used  for  street 
paving,  and  for  making  walls  and  vaults  water- 
tight. 


HOU8B.  Among  the  American  Indians  a 
structure  built  for  meetings,  ceremonies,  and 
festivals.  Those  erected  by  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Northwest  are  particularly  so 
called.  In  certain  respects  the  function  of  the 
assembly  house  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Riva ; 
it  is  ceremonial  lodge,  dub  house,  council  house, 
and  dormitory  combined.  That  built  by  the 
Korak  was  oblong,  wholly  underground,  about 
6  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long,  and  6  feet  high. 
An  almost  flat  roof  was  supported  by  poles  or 
poets,  the  top  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  only  opening  was  a  hatch- 
way at  one  side  with  a  notched  pole  for  descent. 
The  Yuki  made  a  dome-shaped  house  thatched 
with  grass  and  covered  with  earth.  It  was 
large  enough  to  contain  200  persons.  The 
Pdmo  house  was  similar,  and  every  seven  yean 
they  built  an  especially  large  one.  In  Potter 
Valley,  California,  remains  of  one  had  a  circular 
excavation  for  a  base  63  feet  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  deep.  It  was  18  feet  high  in  the  middle, 
the  roof  being  supported  on  five  posts,  one 
in  the  centre  and  four  equidistant  between  it 
and  the  edge  of  the  excavation.  Timbers  6  to 
9  inches  diameter  were  built  over  from  the 
edge  to  the  central  post,  then  grass  and  brush 
were  laid  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth. 
The  irame  of  a  mammoth  assembly  house  erected 
by  Puget  Sound  Indians  was  still  standing  in 
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1855  at  Port  Madison.  It  was  520  feet  long, 
60  feet  wide,  15  feet  high  in  front,  and  10  feet 
high  in  the  rear,  the  roof  having  but  one  slope. 
There  were  37  ralters,  each  60  feet  long  and 
from  12  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  Roof  and 
sides  were  of  slabs  or  planks,  as  usual  in  that 
locality.  (See  Slab  House ;  Kiva ;  Council 
House ;  Lodge ;  Communal  Dwelling.) 

—  F.  S.  Dkllenbauoh. 

A88BMBLT  ROOM.  A  room  in  which 
asaemblies  in  the  sense  of  social  gatherings, 
baUs,  etc.,  are  held.  The  term  was  common  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  still 
in  use,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

(See  CaiUeteau.) 
LRCHITSCTX7RE.       (See 
Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of.) 

A8TRAOAL;  ASTRAOALUB.  A.  A 
small  moulding  of  rounded,  convex  section. 
When  plain  it  is  more  commonly  called  Bead 


ASTRAOAL. 

(which  see),  but  it  is  very  often,  in  classic  and 
neoclassic  architecture,  cut  into  a  row  of  slightly 
marked  rounded  parts. 

B.  A  moulded  strip  applied  to  one  or  both 
meeting  stiles  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  It 
projects  past  the  edge  so  as  to  overlap  the 
adjoining  stile  when  the  doors  are  closed. 

C,  Sometimes,  a  sash  bar. 
ABTYliAR.     Without  columns,  or  without 

the  habitual  use  of  columns  in  important  posi- 
tions and  as  influencing  the  design ;  said  of  a 
style  or  a  system  of  design.  The  opposite  of 
this  term  is  Columnar. 

ASYLUM.  A.  Originally  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary where  persons  escaping  from  justice  might 
be  saved ;  the  term  adopted  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance from  the  Latin,  in  whi«h  sfense  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  made  an  asylum  by  Romulus, 
and  in  which  sense  also  the  Capitoline  Hill 
between  the  Citadel  and  the  highest  point, 
where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stood,  was  the 
actual  place  of  refuge. 

The  district  called  Blackfriars  in  London 
maintained  its  right  of  asylum  as  late,  at  least, 
as  the  reign  of  Mary  I.,  and  that  called  pop- 
ularly Alsatia,  but  more  properly  Wbitefriars, 
retained  its  right  of  sanctuary  until  it  was 
formally  abolished  in  1697.     (See  Sanctuary.) 

B.  In  modem  usage  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  sick  or 
the  destitute.  It  may  be  considered  to  differ 
from  Hospital  in  that  the  hospital  is  rather  a 
place  for  the  care  and  cure  of  disease,  the  asylum 
a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  need  care  rather 
than  medical  treatment.  In  this  sense,  used 
peculiarly  as  an  abbreviation  for  insane  asylum 
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and  as  a  more  delicate  expression  than  Mad- 
house. (For  the  planning  and  architectural 
character  of  the  building,  see  Hospital.)  —  R.  S. 
ABYMMETRT.  Lack  of  symmetry.  The 
term  may  be  used  to  imply  a  defect,  as  when  it 
is  said  that  buildings  of  a  given  epoch  suffer 
from  osummRtry,  It  is  more  often  used  as 
implying  a  quality  which  is  good  or  evil  as  one 
may  judge  it.  The  term  "  Symmetry  "  of  which 
this  term  is  the  opposite  and  negation,  is  itself 
of  a  very  loose  and  general  significance.  Thus 
an  irregular  building  or  group  of  buildings  may 
be  considered  by  one  critic  lacking  in  proper 
symmetry,  and  by  another  as  characterised  by 
a  symmetry,  so  subtile  as  to  be  often  over- 
looked,—  and  this  may  be  asymmetrical  to 
either  of  these  critics,  the  term  covering  both 
characterizations.  —  R.  S. 

•■•rpvrmimmtfmni.    Same  as  Achievement. 


A  workshop  or  studio;  the 
French  term  naturalized  in  English  for  an  artist's 
studio,  and,  especially,  for  one  of  those  studios 
in  which  pupils  are  trained  in  any  fine  art. 
(See  ^oole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  Architect,  The, 
in  England ;  Architect,  The,  in  France ;  Archi- 
tect, The,  in  Italy.  Compare  also  Painting 
Room;  Studio;  Workshop.) 

ATZhANTBB  (pi.).  Figures  of  men  used  as 
supports  or  apparent  supports.  (See  Caryatid ; 
Telamon.)  Atlantes  are  rare  in  architecture 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  their  use  being 
limited  to  two  or  three  known  instances  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  great  temple 
at  Akragaa,  in  Sicily.  In  the  later  neoclassic 
work  they  are  common.  (See  Baroque ;  Neo- 
classic Architecture ;  Rococo.) 

ATLAS.     The  singular  form  of  Atlantes. 

ATRIUM.  A,  In  Roman  building,  the 
principal  room  of  an  early  and  simple  house. 
The  hearth  for  cooking  was  in  it,  and  the  word 
''culina,"  or  special  cooking  room,  is  of  later 
date ;  hence,  in  small  Pompeian  houses  the  room 
wi^  the  hearth  is  nanttd  '*  atrium  **  er  "  culma.'' 
In  more  elaborate  dwellings,  a  small  court,  only 
partially  covered  by  a  roof,  the  rain  upon  which 
fell  through  the  opening  in  the  middle.  In  the 
large  houses  known  to  us  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  the  term  *'  atrium  "  is  applied  to  a 
smaller  and  less  pretentious  court,  the  larger  ones 
being  called  "  peristyle"  or  "  garden."  Vitruvius, 
however,  employs  the  term  ''  cavedium  "  as  that 
most  common  in  his  time, — that  of  the  early 
Empire. 

B  In  early  Christian  ecclesiology,  the  court 
in  front  of  a  basilica,  usually  surrounded  by 
covered  ambulatories  in  the  manner  of  a  cloister. 
In  most  instances,  the  space  of  the  atrium  has 
been  occupied  by  other  buildings,  but  a  few 
remain  in  very  perfect  condition,  as  notably 
that  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  (See  Basilica ; 
EtniBcan  Architecture  ;  House ;  Roman  Imperial 
Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 
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ATTAOHBD  OOLTTHM 
CSorintidui  AMmn.  One  in  which  k  aumhcr 
of  eoliuouB  were  u«ed  to  tarty  the  tnaie  of  the 
eompluTinm.  Thia,  then,  wu  a  Bmrnll  periityle. 
Dtaplnviata  AbltmL  (GaTBdium  Diipluvj- 
atuin ;  Vitruviiu.)  One  in  which  the  opeulag 
in  the  roof  was  not  a  oompluTJum,  aa  the  roof 
aloped  the  other  way,  and  the  water  wai  carried 
aatward  toward  the  walla  and  ao  to  guttan  and 


ATTIC  BTOBT 
ATTIC.  A.  Something  built  ahoTe  the 
wall  coniioe ;  a  low  itoiy  with  window*,  or  a 
mere  blank  wall,  twt  not  a  pierced  or  open 
p«rapet.  The  lue  of  the  tenn  ie  coDHued  to  aeo- 
cUnic  buildiuge  in  which  an  additional  itory 
a)»ve  the  cornice  is  sometimee  added  in  this 
way,  this  derice  being  employed  either  to 
diminiih  the  apparent  height  of  the  front,  or 
a«  an  aft«rthougbt.  A  purely  ornamental  ooo- 
•tnietioD  aboTe  the  entaUatun  receiTea  thia 
name  alao,  as  in  the  Forum  of  Nemi  (Fwiun 


eairied  on  four  colnmna,  while  no  other  columni 
were  need. 

TMtadtnata  AMnm.  (CavEodium  Teatu- 
dinatam;  VitruTtua.)  One  in  which  the  roof 
waa  complete,  without  opening.  Tbia  Menu  to 
be  a  nuriTal  of  the  enrlieat  form,  where  the 
atrium  wm  a  mere  sitting  room. 

Toaoan  Atrtnm.  One  which  haa  no  columns 
to  cairy  the  roof,  the  comployium  being  merely 
a  iquare  framed  opening  like  a  skylight.  Thie 
is  unqurationably  the  early  Italian  form. 

ATTACHBD  COIiUlOr.  Some  as  Engaged 
Column  (which  see). 

ATTACHICBHT  PLUO.  (See  Electrical 
Appliaocea.) 
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Tranaitorium)  at  Rome.  (See  Facade ;  also 
Neodaasic  Architecture ;  Renaiasance ;  Bomao 
Imperial.) 

B.  A  story  at  the  top  of  a  building  compar- 
atively low  and  unimportant ;  as  if  built  behind 
the  architectural  attic  (definition  A  above). 
(See   Attic   Story ;   also   compare   T 


ATTIC  BABB.     (See  Base.) 

ATTIC  ORDER.  A  subordinate  order,  aa 
of  pilasters,  used  to  adorn  the  front  of  an  Attic 
(which  see). 

ATTIC  BTORT.  The  story  behind  an 
Attic  in  sense  A  and  the  same  ss  an  attic  in 
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An  object,  as  a  weapon,  a 
flower,  or  the  like,  considered  as  expressing  the 
character  or  authority  of  a  divinity ;  thus  the 
dove  is  a  recognized  attribute  of  Venus  in 
Roman  and  modem  mythology.  (Compare 
Emblem ;  Symbology.) 

ATWOOD,  CHARLES  B. ;  architect ;  b. 
1849,  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts ;  d.  Dec. 
1895,  at  Chicago. 

Atwood  was  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  of  Harvard  University.  He 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  office  of  Ware 
and  Van  Brunt  (Boston),  and  in  1872  began 
business  on  his  own  account.  In  1875  he  took 
charge  of  the  architectural  work  of  the  firm  of 
Herter  Brothers  in  New  York  City,  and  in  that 
capacity  designed  much  of  the  detail  of  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt's  house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Atwood 
waa  chosen  designer  in  chief  to  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  and  designed  the  Peristyle  and  Art 
Building  for  that  exposition. 

American  ArehUecty  Vol.  L.,  p.  141. 


;  architect. 

In  1401  Jehan  Aubelet,  maHtre  d'oRuvre  du 
roi,  with  his  nephew,  Jehan  Pr^v6t,  was  sent 
by  Raymond  du  Temple  (see  Temple,  R.  du)  to 
inspect  the  works  at  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes 
(France).  In  1403  Aubelet  became  mattre  dea 
CRuvres  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Assier,  Lea  arts  et  Us  artistes  dans  Vandenne 
eapitale  de  la  Champagne. 

AUBRIOT,  HX70X7XIB ;  prh)dt  de  Paris, 
Before  1369  he  completed  the  second  wall  of 
the  city  of  Paris  (Venceiiite  de  Charles  V.) 
begun  by  his  predecessor  Etienne  Marcel.  He 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  historic  Bastille  (Paris) 
April  22,  1370.  The  building  was  finished  in 
about  four  years.  This  work  brought  upon 
him  the  animosity  of  the  people.  He  was 
condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  himself 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  March  1, 1382.  He 
escaped  to  D^on,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
Hoffbauer,  Paris  d  trovers  les  dges. 

AUDHQTCB  chamber.  a  room  in 
which  a  formal  reception  or  meeting  is  held,  as, 
especially,  in  a  palace,  as  it  is  the  sovereign 
generally  who  is  said  to  grant  audiences. 

AUDIT  HOnSS ;  ROOM.  In  England, 
a  house  or  room  used  for  the  transaction  of 
business  connected  with  a  cathedral,  and,  there- 
fore, usually  located  in  the  cathedral  close. 

AUDITORinM  (I.).  A.  In  any  building 
intended  to  receive  an  audience,  as  a  church,  a 
theatre,  or  the  like,  that  part  which  is  especially 
appropriated  to  the  audience  when  listening  to 
an  address  or  concert,  or  watching  a  perform- 
ance, or  the  like.  (See  Acoustics;  Amphi- 
theatre ;  Concert  Hall ;  Theatre.) 

B.  A  parlor  in  which  the  inmates  of  a 
monastery  or  similar  institution  are  allowed  to 
see  visitors. 
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AUDXTORIXTM  (II.).  A  building  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  which  contains  a  theatre,  many 
business  offices,  and  a  large  hotel.  It  occupies 
one  end  or  side  of  a  laige  block,  and  fronts  on 
three  streets,  having  also  a  fourth  front  on  a 
narrow  alley.  The  Auditorium  Annex  is  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street  upon  which  the  main 
building  faces,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  roadway. 

AUDRAN,  CLAUDB;  painter  and  dec- 
orator; b.  Mar.  27,  1639,  at  Lyons;  d.  Jan.  4, 
1684. 

The  family  of  Audran  furnished  five  genera- 
tions of  artists  represented  by  sixteen  individ- 
uals, most  of  them  engravers.  Claude  Audran 
was  a  pupil  of  Noel  Coypel  and  assisted  Errard 
in  the  decoration  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Tuileriee.  He  assisted  Charles  Lebrun  (see 
Lebrun,  Ch.)  in  many  important  undertakings. 
The  more  famous  engraver,  Gerard  Audran,  waa 
a  younger  brother. 

Genevay,  Style  Louis  XIV. 

Anon8T2l0M.  A  building,  or  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  deified  Augustus,  as  that  at 
Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor. 

AULA  A  hall  or  large  room;  the  late 
Latin  term  used  in  medieeval  Latin  documents 
and  rarely  in  modem  English. 

AUMBRT  ;  AX7MBRT.     Same  as  Ambry. 

AURBOLA ;  AURBOLB  A  gloiy  which 
surrounds  the  whole  figure  of  the  divine  or 
sainted  personage.  (See  Glory;  Halo; 
Nimbus;  Vesica  Piscis.)  On  the  tympanum 
of  a  Romanesque  or  early  Gothic  church,  Christ 
is  often  represented  surrounded  by  an  aureole. 

AURIOA,  HBRMAWN;  architect  and 
engineer. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy  (1190- 
1202)  Bishop  Conrad  von  Hunenbourg  under- 
took the  second  enlargement  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Strasburg.  He  biult  a  double  line 
of  fortifications  with  three  gates.  On  one  of 
these  gates,  which  existed  in  the  last  century, 
was  the  statue  of  the  architect  employed  on 
the  work  and  the  inscription,  "Hermannus 
Auriga  magister  hivjus  operis."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Auriga  was  architect  of  the 
choir  and  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, built  at  about  this  time. 

Gerard ;  Les  Artistes  de  V Alsace  au  Moyen 
age. 

AUSTIN,  OBOROB;  architect;  b.  1787; 
d.  1848. 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  allowed 
to  decay  imtil  about  1819.  Only  mechanicH 
were  employed  to  care  for  it,  and  important 
parts  of  the  building  were  in  ruin.  C^rge 
Austin,  a  resident  of  Canterbury,  urged  the 
necessity  of  intelligent  care,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  monument.  He  restored  the 
entire  building.     His  restoration  of  the  south- 
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AUSTRALIA 

eastern  tnuisept  and  northwestern  tower  were 
remarkable  feats  of  engineering. 
BniUler,  Vol.  Vll.  (1849),  p.  205. 

AUSTRALIA,      ARCHITBCTURB     OF. 

The  natives  of  Australia  were  few  in  number 
when  the  land  was  first  explored  by  Europeans, 
and  were  of  a  low  type  of  savagery.  They 
had  no  houses  nor  roofed  buildings  of  any  sort ; 
using  screens  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  building  low  huts  of 
bark  or  of  slender  poles  tied  together  at  top 
and  covered  with  mud,  with  the  one  opening 
turned  to  leeward,  and  without  door  or  open- 
ing for  window  or  chimney.     (See  Mia-Mia.) 

The  settlers  of  European  stock  have  built 
two  cities,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  of  over  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  nine 
more  of  twenty  thousand  or  over.  These  are 
generally  laid  out  with  very  wide  streets, 
reservations  for  parks,  sites  selected  deliberately 
for  public  buildings,  and  all  the  usual  and 
])roper  consideration  for  the  needs  of  a  large 
population;  but  as  yet  little  of  importance 
in  the  way  of  architectural  art  is  noted. 
The  public  buildings  are  convenient,  but 
in  style  are  rather  dose  copies  of  modem 
English  architecture  of  the  more  conventional 
and  less  interesting  type.  Thus,  in  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  a  city  admirably  laid  out 
with  most  sagacious  provision  for  future  needs, 
the  buildings  generally  do  not  demand  atten- 
tion. The  town  hall  and  the  Supreme  Court 
building  are  of  late  neoclassic  character,  with 
pilasters  and  colonnaded  porticoes  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  sort ;  although  the  latter  building  is  of 
good  general  proportions.  In  the  same  town, 
the  Parliament  house  of  the  colony  is  in 
process  of  rebuilding,  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  first  and  in  a  neoclassic  style.  The 
Anglican  cathedral  is,  however,  an  important 
structure,  designed  by  William  Butterfield  and 
in  the  best  style  of  that  remarkable  artist. 

In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  city 
of  Sydney  is  picturesquely  situated,  with  its 
suburbs,  around  a  beautiful  bay,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  new  cities  in  the  world ; 
but  the  architectural  character  of  its  public 
buildings  is  not  high  nor  veiy  unusual.  The 
town  hall  is  of  a  rather  florid  neoclassic 
design  with  two  orders  superimposed.  There 
are  open  porticoes  in  two  stories  with  coupled 
columns,  and  these  are  repeated  and  carried 
along  the  front  by  systems  of  pilasters ;  there 
is  also  a  high  square  tower  of  good  general 
design  rising  from  the  roof  above  the  porticoes. 
The  university  buildings  have  been  begun  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  the  modem  (Gothic  style. 
Saint  Andrew's  Cathedral  is  of  moderate  size ; 
a  perpendicular  Gothic  design  by  T.  Blackett. 
There  is  also  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  progress,  the  design  of  W.  W.  Wardell, 
geometrical  English  (Gothic,  apparently  studied 
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from  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  government 
house,  of  elaborate  Victorian  Crothic  style,  with 
towers,  lies  in  fine  grounds,  a  part  of  which  is 
used  as  the  botanic  garden.  That  which  a 
new  and  growing  city  needs  seems  to  be  done 
or  doing  in  a  good  way ;  but,  except  for  the 
cathedral,  no  important  artistical  or  constmc- 
tional  peculiarities  are  brought  to  our  attention. 

On  a  still  larger  scale  are  the  buildings 
of  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria.  The 
houses  of  Parliament  are  of  elaborate  neo- 
classic design :  a  portico  with  ten  columns  in 
aniis  between  wings  decorated  by  pilasters, 
the  whole  forming  a  colossal  oider.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  by  W.  W.  Wardell, 
is  of  English  Qothic.  The  Anglican  cathedral, 
by  Butterfield,  is  a  remarkable  design  with 
free  use  of  colour. 

Until  a  careful  study  of  the  houses  built  by 
early  settlers  and  by  later  wealthy  sheep 
farmers  and  cattle  raisers  shall  have  been 
made,  there  will  be  nothing  of  especial  interest 
to  record  concerning  the  architecture  of  Aus- 
tralia—  always  excepting  the  chance  of  im- 
portant buildings  of  truly  artistical  character 
being  undertaken.  That  which  would  be 
interesting  to  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  the  grandiose  buildings  of  the 
cities  so  much  as  the  naturally  developed  frame 
buildings,  sheathed  and  protected  with  board- 
ing and  shingles,  which  have  grown  up  with 
the  very  life  of  the  people ;  and  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  case  of  the  prosperous 
British  colonies  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
desire  to  know  wherein  their  unsophisticated 
system  of  building  differs  from  the  log  house 
and  the  frame  house  of  the  English  speaking 
nations  of  America ;  but  as  yet  no  student  has 
brought  us  this  information.  —  R.  S. 

'*  Architecture  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  "  (Aus- 
tralia), Journal  R.  I.  B.  A. ;  James  Bamet, 
"Architectural  Work  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W./'  Vol. 
VI.,  No.  17,  July,  1809,  Journal  R.  I.  B,  A.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  of  little  extent  or  im- 
portance, and  photographs  are  hard  to  obtain. 

A  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
above  article  is  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOART,  STATBB  OF 
THE  BMPIBB  OF.  (See  Austrian  States; 
Bohemia;  Croatia;  Dalmatia,  under  Balkan 
Peninsula;  Hungary.) 

AUBTRIAIT  STATBB,  ARCHITECTXJRIS 

OF.  Austria;  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
excepting  Bohemia,  Hungary  (which  see),  with 
its  dependencies  and  the  Adriatic  coast  (for 
which  last  see  Balkan  Peninsula).  It  may,  at 
first,  appear  remarkable  that  the  Austrian 
dominions  should  present  fewer  examples  of 
mediieval  architecture,  especially  churches,  than 
any  other  German  iMids ;  but  a  study  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  country  will  supply  one  reason 
for  this,  the  continued  wars  with  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Turkey,  and  the  fact  that  large 
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portions  of  the  country  were  for  many  years 
absolutely  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Austrian  churches 
ever  equalled  those  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Germany,  but  whether  they  did  or  no,  they 
certainly  do  not  at  the  present  day. 

Nature,  also,  seems  to  have  conspired  against 
Austrian  architecture.  Scarcely  a  building  has 
escaped  earthquake,  tempest,  or  fire.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  certainly  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  that  which  must  always  have  been 
the  finest  church  in  these  dominions  is  the  best 
preserved ;  this  comes  about  by  chances  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  The  great 
Cathedral  of  S.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  with  its 
stately  interior,  magnificent  spire,  and  graceful 
details  of  every  description,  even  to  its  internal 
fittings,  monuments,  and  stained  glass,  is  a 
storehouse  of  graceful  architecture.  We  wiU 
simply  note  that  the  west  front,  with  its 
octagonal  spire-capped  towers,  is  a  valuable 
example  of  the  beautiful  Danubian  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century  which  we  find  further 
exemplified  in  those  abbeys,  or  portions  of 
them,  which  have  escaped  destruction  or  re- 
building. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Abbey  of  Heiligenkreus  in  the  Wienerwald. 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  rich  Romanesque 
work,  but  there  is  a  magnificent  fourteenth 
century  "Hallcnbau"  choir.  The  most  valu- 
able portions,  however,  are  the  cloisters, 
chapter  house,  and  "  Brunnen  "  house  or  monks* 
lavatory,  in  the  same  style  as  the  works  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  Ratisbon  (see  Ger- 
many, Architecture  of)  as  being  of  that  beauti- 
ful thirteenth  century  Gothic  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Danube. 

Another  abbey,  almost  equally  remarkable, 
is  that  of  Zwetl,  in  lower  Austria,  which  is  of 
a  very  similar  description,  with  the  same 
arrangement  of  chapter  house,  cloisters,  *'  Brun- 
nen "  house,  etc.,  attached  to  a  grand  (Gothic 
church  built  in  134S-1348. 

A  third  fine  old  abbey  of  veiy  similar  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  seen  at  Trebitch  in  Moravia, 
with  a  large  Romanesque  crypt  and  magnificent 
west  doorway. 

The  abbeys  of  Klostemenburg  and  Lilien- 
feld,  both  in  Lower  Austria,  possess  cloisters 
and  other  portions  of  this  same  beautiful 
architecture,  though  the  church  of  the  former 
was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  and 
that  of  the  latter  veiy  much  modernized. 

The  Abbey  of  Sekkau,  near  Gratz,  has  a 
fine  church  of  the  earlier  school  of  Romanesque 
work.  The  little  Cathedral  of  Gurk  in  Car 
rinthia,  with  its  remarkable  crypt  and  richly 
sculptured  western  portal,  is  an  example  of 
most  highly  elaborated  late  Romanesque. 

The  Cathedral  of  Wiener  Neustadt,  1240- 
1245,  an  extremely  graceful  specimen  of  veiy 
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early  Gothic,  is  certainly  the  oldest  in  this 
part  of  the  oountiy. 

Of  more  developed  Gothic  are  the  Church 
of  Strasso-Engel  near  Gratz,  S.  Marien  Stiegen, 
and  the  magnificent  cathedral,  at  least  its 
nave  and  choir.  Of  the  later  or  flamboyant 
Gothic,  there  is  a  veiy  perfect  example  in  the 
great  church  at  Steyr,  a  rich  church  with  fine 
stained  glass  and  carving.  And,  of  course, 
the  great  and  justly  celebrated  south  tower  of 
S.  Stephen's  at  Vienna  may  be  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

Although  Austria  contains  few  Gk>thic  build- 
ings, some  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
list  we  give,  are  works  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  showing  vigorous  and  graoefiil  detail 
of  a  veiy  similar  description  to  that  most  ex- 
cellent school  of  Ratisbon.  Unfortunately, 
these  Gothic  churches  are  so  few  in  number 
as  to  be  completely  lost  and  buried  amongst 
the  dreary  and  overwhelming  mass  of  build- 
ings of  the  very  worst  rococo  in  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Why  the  late  neodassic  church  architecture 
of  Austria  should  be  so  poor,  and  yet  the  pal- 
aces of  the  same  period  often  so  striking,  is  veiy 
difficult  to  say.  The  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth century  palaces  possess  a  stateliness  and 
grand  solidity  of  treatment  which  reconciles  one 
to  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  some  of  the 
detail  Their  great  and  powerfully  designed 
doorways,  with  projecting  canopies  supported 
by  giant  caryatides,  present  a  veiy  grand  ap- 
pearance. One  of  the  best  masters  of  this  style 
was  Bernard  Fischer  von  Erlach,  who  built  the 
only  fine  neoclassic  church  in  Vienna,  that  of 
S.  Karl  Borromeo. 

The  nineteenth  century  architecture  of 
Vienna  is  of  more  than  oidinaiy  interest.  The 
Palace  of  Justice,  by  Wielemans,  1881,  is  a 
finely  treated  example  of  Italian  RenaLssance 
veiy  magnificently  carried  out. 

The  Parliament  House,  by  Van  Hausen, 
1883,  is  a  somewhat  severely  treated  Greek 
building. 

The  university,  by  Ferstal,  1883,  is  Renais- 
sance of  a  rather  cold  kind,  but  dignified. 

The  court  opera  house,  by  Vandemul  and 
Siccardsbuig,  is  a  splendid  work  of  more  freely 
treated  Renaissance  style. 

The  town  hall,  by  the  late  Professor  Schmidt, 
is  a  vast  Gothic  building  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  classical  detail  magnificently  carried 
out,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 

There  are  many  chui-ches  built  by  Schmidt, 
all  of  the  Gothic  style,  though  one  is  crowned 
by  a  great  dome  veiy  skilfully  treated.  The 
large  but  very  simple  church  of  the  Lazarists 
is  a  scholarly  work. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  modem  church 
in  Vienna  is  the  Heilands  Kirche,  an  extraordi- 
narily elaborate  work  by  Ferstal  in  the  Cologne 
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type  of  Gothic.     Though  carried  out  regardless 
of  cost,  its  proportions  are  not  satis&ctory. 

Thb  Ttbol  and  Salzbubo 

Although  the  churches  of  the  Tyrol  are  not 
fine  examples  of  architecture,  they  contain 
much  beautiful  furniture,  especially  carved 
altarpieoes  of  great  intricacy  and  beauty. 

The  Innsbruck  churches  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  late  Renaissance  type,  but  the  Hoff 
Kirche  contains  the  superb  monument  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  by  Colin  of  Mechlin, 
which  is  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  bronze 
statues  of  magnificent  workmanship. 

Frequent  fires  have  left  few  mediaeval  build- 
ings in  this  town.  The  cathedral,  1614-1655, 
is  a  poor  imitation  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  but 
contains  the  most  magnificent  bronze  font  in 
Europe,  dated  1321. 

S.  Peter's,  a  veiy  much  modernized  Roman- 
esque church,  is  surrounded  by  a  very  ancient 
cemetery  with  picturesque  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  memorials. 

The  church  on  the  Nonberg  has  an  ancient 
crypt  and  cloisters  of  a  very  early  date,  with 
ancient  wall  paintings  and  a  superbly  carved 
altar. 

MiUelalterl.  Kunstdenkmcden  dea  OeHerreich. 
Kaisentates  ;  Ernst  und  OeBcher,  Baudtnktnale 
dea  MiUelalten  in  Erxkerzogthum  OuUrrtich; 
AUgemeiue  BauzeUung  (about  80  vols.)  ;  Auer 
and  Lange,  MonumenU  de  Vienne;  A  Magyar 
Mhmok  Egyles  Heti  ErUaitdje,  Budapest.  And 
see  Bibliography,  Germany,  Architecture  of. 

—  H.  W.  Brewer. 

AVANT-CORPS.  That  part  of  a  building 
which  projects  prominently  from  the  main 
/mass,  or  a  pavilion  almost  wholly  separated 
from  the  main  building  and  advan<^  in  front 
of  it ;  the  French  term  often  used  in  English. 

AVBNX7B.  A  way  of  approach  or  of  exit, 
or,  in  a  general  way,  for  circulation;  a  term 
of  very  general  application.     Especially :  — 

A.  A  street  in  a  town ;  usuidly  a  wide  and 
straight  one,  and  often  with  some  pretensions 
to  treatment  in  the  way  of  landscape,  as  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Unter  den  Linden  in 
Berlin  is  a  well-known  type,  and  there  are  in 
Paris  avenues  in  this  sense. 

B.  A  drive  in  a  park  or  private  country 
place,  more  especiaUy  the  principal  drive  from 
the  main  entrance  to  the  house;  a  term  not 
often  used  unless  the  drive  is  straight  or 
nearly  so. 

C.  By  extension  from  B,  a  double  row  of 
trees ;  the  space  between  them  and  on  either 
side  being  without  other  roadways  or  paths. 

—  R.  S. 
AVERXTLINnB;  AVERLINO.     (See  Fil- 
arete.) 

AVBRT  ARCHXTBCTURAZi  LIBRART. 
Founded  in  1890  by  Samuel  P.  Avery  and 
Maiy  O.  Aveiy,  his  wife,  of  New  York  City,  in 
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memoiy  of  their  son,  Heniy  Ogden  Aveiy, 
architect.  The  ownership  of  the  books  is  vested 
in  the  Trustees  of  (Columbia  University  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  purchasing  of  books 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  especially 
appointed  by  the  deed  of  gift.  The  amount 
of  the  gift  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  in- 
cluding the  invested  fund  and  the  purchases, 
binding,  etc.,  to  that  date,  has  reached  $68,- 
584.87 ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  gifts,  from 
time  to  time,  of  books,  prints,  and  the  like, 
amounting  to  about  $10,000  more.  The  costly 
character  of  the  large  minority  of  the  books 
prevents  the  comparison,  per  number  of  volumes, 
with  libraries  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  number  of  separate  volumes  in 
the  library  was,  on  the  above  date,  15,566. 

—  R.S. 
AXE  (I.).     In  French,  the  axis ;  the  cen- 
tral or  determining  line. 

Bq  Ax9.  In  French,  placed  upon  the  axis, 
as  of  something  else;  or  symmetrically  dis- 
posed about  the  axis.  A  monument  is  said 
to  be  en  axe  with  a  street  when  the  centre 
line  of  the  street  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  monument.  Two  rooms  are  said  to  be  en 
€UDe;  or  an  opposite  window  or  door,  or  two 
opposite  doors,  are  said  to  be  en  axe  when  the 
axis  of  the  room,  pavilion,  wing,  or  whole 
building  passes  through  them,  or  even  when 
they  are  centred  upon  one  another  with  delib- 
erate care  to  bring  them  exactly  opposite. 
The  term,  being  entirely  French,  is  taken  over 
into  English  with  many  abuses  and  misunder- 
standings.    (See  Axis.)  —  R.  S. 

AZB  (II.).  A  form  of  Peen  Hammer  used 
for  the  rougher  kinds  of  stone  dressing.     Its 

head  has  the 
form  of  a 
double  wedge 
with  its  two 
edges  parallel 
to  the  handle. 
Tooth  Aze.  Similar  to  the  above,  the 
edges  having  teeth.     Used  in  finishing  the  face 


Tooth  Axe. 


of  the  softer  kinds  of  stones  or  in  preparing 
them  for  a  still  finer  finish.  (See  Stone 
Dressing.) 

AXE  (v.).     To  dress  or  face  stone  by  means 
of  the  stone  mason's  axe.     (See  Axe,  II.)     The 
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term  is  often  extended  to  include  work  done 
with  the  Patent  Hammer  (which  Bee).  It  is 
customary  to  face  granite  and  all  granitic  rocks 
in  this  manner,  while  softer  stones  are  tooled. 
Bluestone,  also,  the  hard  sandstone  known  by 
that  name  in  New  York  City,  is  often  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

AXIAL.  A.  Pertaining  to  an  axis,  as  in 
the  expression,  an  axial  line. 

B.  Situated  on  an  axis,  as  any  member  of 
a  building,  either  existing  or  shown  in  a  draw- 
ing. The  term  is  not  common  in  architectural 
WTiting,  but  occurs  sometimes  as  a  substitute 
for  en  axe  (which  see  under  Axe,  I.)  and  to 
avoid  circumlocution. 

AXIS.  A.  In  architectural  drawing,  a 
central  line,  not  necessarily  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  the  finished  drawing,  but  laid  down 
as  a  guiding  line  from  which  may  be  measured 
figure  dimensions  of  rooms,  the  widths  of  open- 
ings, etc.  A  primary  axis  may  pass  through 
the  middle  of  a  Ground  Plan  (which  see),  in 
either  direction,  or,  vertically,  through  the 
middle  of  a  Section  or  Elevation  (which  see). 
There  may  be  as  many  subsidiary  axes  as  the 
different  rooms,  wings,  pavilions,  or  other 
primary  parts  of  the  building  may  require. 

B,  An  imaginary  line  to  which  is  referred 
the  parts  of  an  existing  building  or  the  rela- 
tions of  a  number  of  buildings  to  one  another. 
Thus,  in  Greek  architecture,  the  buildings 
standing  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  those 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Epidauroe  or 
Oljonpia^  have  each  a  distinctly  marked  axis, 
but  have  no  common  axis  that  modem  explorers 
have  been  able  to  fix.  Such  buildings  are, 
indeed,  set  at  angles  with  one  another  so 
obvious  that  the  idea  of  a  common  axis  is  pre- 
cluded. On  the  other  hand,  the  great  temple 
at  Kamak  in  Egypt  has  a  bent  or  deviated 
axis;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  first  three  or 
four  halls  and  courts  have  evidently  been  care- 
fully arranged  upon  one  axis,  those  that  follow 
are  arranged  upon  another  axis,  making  a  very 
slight  angle  with  the  former  one.  A  similar 
deflection  occurs  in  many  mediieval  churches, 
and  a  legend  exists,  very  hanl  to  verify,  accord- 
ing to  which  this  change  of  direction  from  the 
nave  to  the  choir  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
reclining  of  the  Saviour's  head  upon  the  cross. 
All  carefid  planning  is  done  with  some  refer- 
ence to  an  axis,  but  the  designers  of  different 
schools  disagree  widely  as  to  the  value  to  be 
given  to  the  placing  of  buildingH  and  parts  of 
biiilding.s  accurately  upon  an  axis,  or  as  it  is 
callcMl,  following  the  French  tenn,  En  Axe 
(wliich  see,  under  Axe,  I.).  Thus,  to  the  de- 
signers of  one  school,  it  seems  almost  essential 
to  put  a  monument,  a  fountain,  or  the  like 
upon  the  axis  of  a  street,  while  to  the  designers 
of  another  school  it  might  even  be  thought 
desirable  to  avoid  that.     This  seems  to  imply 
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a  preference  for  regtdarity  and  exactness  in  the 
one  case  and  a  preference  for  picturesque  effects 
in  the  other;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  (see 
Street)  that  when  men  are  planning  a  quarter 
of  a  city  deliberately,  the  instinct  seems  to  be 
to  arrange  the  streets  at  right  angles  and  in 
this  way  to  consider  axes  rather  carefully. 
Deliberate  picturesqueness  of  effect  is  hard  to 
attain.  (See  Architecture ;  Design  (I.) ;  Sym- 
metry.)—  R.  S. 

ATA  SOPHIA.  (Also  Ayiah  Sophia,  au<l 
in  other  fonns.)  The  Church  of  S.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  This  being  the  common  Turk- 
ish appellation. 

ATA  SOFIA,  MOSQX7B  OF.  (See  Church 
of  S.  Sophia.) 

ATTTNTAMIENTO,  CABA  DS.  In 
Spain,  a  building  used  by  the  city  government 
or  for  law  courts.  Some  of  these,  in  the 
Spanish  cities,  are  of  great  interest  as  pieces 
of  neoclassic  architecture.  Tliat  of  Seville  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
piece  of  plateresco  decoration.  (See  Plater- 
esque.) 

AZTEC  ARCHITBCTURB.  That  of  the 
Nahuatl  or  Aztec  tribes  of  Mexico.  (See 
Mexico,  Architecture  of.  Part  I.)  Popularly 
applied  to  all  pre-Columbian  Mexican  archi- 
tecture.—  F.  S.  D. 

AZULBJO.  In  Spain,  a  glazed  and  deco- 
rated tile  of  earthenware.  The  term  means, 
originally,  a  blue  object,  and  was  limited  to 
the  blue  painted  tiles  brought  from  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  in  the  language  of  collectors  and 
students  it  means  now  the  tiles  of  brilliant 
colour  and  often  of  semi-Moorish  design  which 
were  evidently  made  in  Spain.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  these  tiles  is  the  slight  relief 
given  to  the  edges  of  the  coloured  patterns. 


BABTLONIAN  ARCHITBCTURB.  (See 
Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of.) 

BACCIO  D'AONOLO.  (See  Baglioni, 
Baccio.) 

BACCIO  DA  FIRENZB;  sculptor  and 
architect. 

Baccio  and  Giovanni  da  Firenze  made  the 

important  monument  of  Robert  of  Ai\jou  in 

the  Church  of  S.  Chiara  in   Naples.      Two 

documents  relating  to  this  work  are  dated  1 340 

and  1 345.    Nothing  more  is  known  about  them. 

Maresca,  La  Tomba  di  Roberto  d'Angio  in 
Napttlf. 

BACK.  A.  The  more  remote  or  further 
side  of  any  member  or  part  of  a  building,  or 
what  may  have  seemed  more  remote  to  the 
designer. 

B.  The  rear  of  a  building,  in  any  sense. 
Where  Iwth  of  the  longer  faces  of  a  large  build- 
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ing  are  treat6<I  with  nearly  equal  architectural 
etfect,  that  face  which  has  not  the  principal 
entrance  will  be  the  back.  Churches,  while 
they  olten  have  a  front,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  back,  because  the  chancel  end,  com- 
monly called  the  east  end  (see  Orientation),  is 
peculiarly  important  in  the  ecclesiological 
sense,  and  frequently  has  exceptionally  impor- 
tant architectural  featuren. 

In  the  plural,  as  **  the  backs,"  that  side  of 
a  long  row  of  buildings  which  is  opposite  their 
principal  fronts,  as  in  Cambridge  University 
(England),  where  the  term  covers  the  buildings 
as  seen  fiY>m  the  river. 

C.  The  top  or  upper  surface  or  portion  of 
a  member,  as  the  back  of  a  hand  rail ;  the  back 
of  an  arch,  meaning  the  extnulos. 

D.  In  composition,  the  reverse  or  inner  side ; 
a  lining  or  the  like.  (See  Chimney  Back; 
Panel  Back  ;  Window  Back.)— -R.  S. 

BACK  (v.).  To  provide  with  a  proper 
back  ;  to  finish  the  back  of ;  especially,  to  trim 
or  ailjust  the  back  or  top  of  a  rafter,  joist,  or 
the  like,  to  the  proper  level  of  the  whole  tier. 
Often  with  a  preposition,  as,  to  back  off,  to 
finish  the  back  of  masonry  or  the  like  by  cut- 
ting away  projecting  portions. 

BACK  AIRINa     (See  Back  Venting.) 

BACK  BAR.  In  the  United  States,  a 
counter  or  shelf  extending  along  the  wall  of  a 
barroom  behind  the  bar.  It  is  generally 
formed  by  a  series  of  refrigerators,  cupboards, 
and  the  like,  on  the  tc»p  of  which  glasses, 
bottles,  etc.,  are  kept.     (See  Bar.) 

BACK  CHOIR.     Same  as  Retro-chour. 

BACK  FILLBT.  The  exposed  edge  of  a 
slightly  projecting  quoin,  architrave,  or  the 
like ;  ihe  fillet  by  which  it  returns  to  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

BACK  FIIaUNO.  A.  The  rough  masonry 
forming  the  mass  of  a  wall,  built  in  behind  the 
facing  or  between  the  two  faces ;  similar  ma- 
sonry or  earth,  and  the  like,  used  as  a  filling 
over  the  back  (or  extrados)  of  arched  construc- 
tions, as  tminels  and  sewers. 

B.  In  some  frame  buildings,  the  rough  brick 
nianonry  used  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
studs. 

BACK  FLAP.  In  a  fohling  shutter,  door, 
or  the  like,  composed  of  two  or  more  part« 
hinged  together,  that  one  which  comes  behind 
the  others  and  next  to  the  jamb  when  the 
shutter  is  open  and  folde<l  liack  at  the  sides  of 
the  opening.  Usually,  the  back  flap  is  the 
one  nearest  the  middle  when  the  shutter  is 
dosed  across  the  opening. 

BACKGROUND.  A.  In  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  relief,  the  surfiute,  approximately  flat, 
against  which  the  figures  and  other  details  of 
the  composition  are  relieved.  A  caneil  panel, 
as  of  a  cabinet  or  in  a  wainM*oting,  will  often 
have  this  biickground  i>erfectly  flat  and  in  one 
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plane,  the  sculpture  being  relieved  upon  it  as 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  (as  it  sometimes  is) 
carved  separately  and  applied.  In  figure  sub- 
jects the  background  will  often  be  in  several 
different  planes,  which  may  even  be  not  paral- 
lel with  one  another,  or  may  in  parts  be  con- 
cave, or  not  a  plane  surface  at  all.  Thus,  that 
part  of  it  which  is  seen  around  a  head  or  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  figures  will  not  be 
exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  that  at  their  feet. 
The  more  elaborate  the  composition,  the  more 
probable  is  this  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the 
celebrated  bronze  doors  by  Ghiberti,  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  the  crowd  of  details  of 
suggested  landscape,  with  buildings,  fortifica- 
tions, plant  form,  and  the  like,  so  surrounds 
and  accompanies  the  human  figures  that  these 
last  have  more  commonly  a  background  made 
up  of  those  other  details  than  a  flat  field  of 
any  sort.  In  like  manner,  there  is  one  panel 
in  which  the  upper  space  is  filled  by  the 
arcades  of  a  great  building  seen  in  slight  relief, 
and  in  several  others,  architecture,  in  one  form 
or  another,  fills  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  distance.  In  one  panel,  rocks  and  dis- 
tant trees  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  panel 
almost  into  the  cornel's.  Although  a  large 
number  of  students  of  art  object  to  the  veri- 
similitude used  in  these  reliefs,  the  line  of 
what  is  fitting  in  such  cases  cannot  be  accu- 
rately drawn.  The  doors  of  the  north  portal 
of  the  same  Baptisteiy,  the  work  of  the  same 
Ghiberti,  have  sometimes  a  perfectly  flat  back- 
ground to  the  figure  subject  in  relief,  and  some- 
times the  suggestion  of  rough  earth  under  the 
feet  of  the  figures  is  carrieil  so  far  that  the 
cracked  masses  of  bronze  project  beyond 
the  mouldings  which  enclose  the  decorated 
panel.  In  wood  and  marble  work  of  the  post- 
Renaissance  styles,  a  similar  freedom  is  often 
taken;  and  it  is  to  be  obsen-ed  that  in  high 
relief,  where  a  head  or  arm  is  often  separated 
wholly  from  the  mass  and  treated  nearly  as  a 
part  of  a  statue  is  treated,  the  background  will 
of  necessity  contain  lower  reliefs  which  serve 
to  set  off  the  higher  parts  of  the  relief  as  well 
as  the  freely  rounded  parts  mentioned. 

JB.  In  representative  or  decorative  work  in 
the  flat,  as  mural  painting  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate kinds  of  inlay,  the  distance  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  in  the  foreground,  the  ground 
as  distinguished  from  the  patteni,  the  general 
surface  of  the  wall,  vault,  ceiling,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  may  be  painted  upon  it, 
inlaid  in  it,  or  applieil  to  it.  —  R.  S. 

BACKHOUSE.  A  building  subsidiary  to 
another  and  standing  behind  it ;  especially,  in 
the  United  States,  a  pnvy,  when  separate  from 
the  residence. 

BACKING.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  in 
at  the  biu'k  of,  or  to  finish  on  the  inner  or 
farther  side  of,  or   to   8U]>port  at,  the  back. 
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Specifically,  the  backing  of  aii  arch,  the  ma- 
Boniy  resting  immediately  on  the  extradoe ;  the 
backing  of  a  wall,  the  mafloniy  forming  its 
interior  face. 

BACKING  UP.  A.  The  process  of  build- 
ing some  piece  of  masonry  which  will  retain 
earth  or  sand. 

B.  A  piece  of  masoniy  so  built ;  a  retaining 
wall,  especially  a  rough  and  unarchitectund  one. 

BACK  LINING.  Any  lining  or  sheathing 
at  the  back  of  a  recess  or  boxing.  Specifically :  — 

A.  In  a  cased  frame  (which  see  under 
Frame,  I.),  the  vertical  member  parallel  to  the 
pulley  stile. 

B.  The  back  of  a  shutter  box,  next  to  the 
wall,  against  which  the  shutter  folds  when  open. 

C.  The  sheathing,  panelled  or  otherwise, 
under  a  recessed  window  against  the  wall. 
(See  Panel  Back.) 

BACK  8HX7TTSR.  Same  as  Back  Flap, 
when  applied  to  a  shutter. 

BACK  VUNTINO.  The  application  of 
branch  air  pipes  connecting  with  the  sewer  side 
of  fixture  traps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
siphonage;  called  also  Back  Airing.  (See 
House  Drainage.)  —  W.  P.  O. 

BADAJOZ,  JUAN  DB.  (See  Juan  de 
Badigoz.) 

BADIA  In  Italian  architecture,  an  abbey 
church,  an  abbreviation  of  abbadia.  The 
Church  of  the  Badia  in  Florence,  near  the  Bar- 
gello,  and  that  of  Fiesole,  outside  the  walls  of  the 
old  town,  are  well-known  buildings ;  the  former 
is  rich  in  monuments  and  delicate  sculpture. 

BADIGBON.  A  composition  used  to  patch 
up  hollows  and  defects  in  woodwork  or  stone- 
work. Carpenters  employ  a  mixture  of  saw- 
dust and  glue,  or  putty  and  chalk;  masons, 
one  of  plaster  and  groimd  stone,  or  stone  chip- 
pings.  The  term  is  English,  of  French  origin, 
little  used  in  the  United  States. 

BABCKELMAN8,  FRANCOIS;  archi- 
tect; b.  April  17,  1827 ;  d.  1896. 

Baeckelmans  built  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
Antwerp  (Belgium),  the  churches  of  Sempst, 
Laer,  S.  Armand,  etc.,  and  was  professor  at 
the  Inatitut  Supirieur  des  Beaux  Arts,  at 
Antwerp. 

Construction  Moderne  for  April  18,  1896. 

BAOOAGB  ROOM.  In  the  United  States, 
a  room  in  a  railway  station  for  receiving,  check- 
ing, and  handling  baggage. 

BAGLIONI,  BACCIO  (BARTOLOM- 
MBO)  D'  AGNOLO  ;  architect,  sculptor,  and 
woodworker  (itUarsiatore) ;  b.  May  19,  1462  ; 
d.  1543. 

The  Baglioni  conducted  a  Botega  in  Flor- 
ence where  many  kinds  of  decorative  work  were 
done.  The  organ  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  (Florence),  one  of  Baccio*s  earliest 
known  productions,  has  been  removed.  The 
lower  part,  or  ''cantoria,"   la  at   the   South 
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Kensington  Museum,  London,  the  upper  part 
in  the  Church  of  Rueil,  near  Paris.  After 
1495  he  assisted  II  Cronaca  (see  Cronaca),  and 
later  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Oallo, 
A.,  I.)  in  the  construction  of  the  great  hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  He  built  the 
Palazzo  Bartolini  (begun  about  1520).  As- 
cribed to  him,  also,  are  the  villas  Bartolini  and 
Boigherini,  and  the  Palazzi  Ginori,  Taddei, 
and  Borgherini.  In  1498  he  became  Cajw- 
maestro  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  He  made  a 
model  for  the  facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  from  the 
drawings  of  Michelangelo.  In  1506-1515  he 
built  a  section  of  the  cornice  gallery  of  the 
dome  of  the  Florentine  cathedral,  and  in  1516, 
with  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  began  the  loggia 
opposite  Brunellesco's  Spedale  degli  Innocenti. 

Geymttller-StegmaDn,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana;  MUntz,  Benaienance^  Vol.  II.  ;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.,  VoL  V.  ;  Milanesi,  Letteredi  Michel 
Angelo. 

BAGLIONI,  DOBCENICO  DI  BACCIO 
D*  AGNOLO ;  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  1511. 

Domenico  was  the  second  son  of  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo  (see  Baglioni,  B.).  He  was  consid- 
ered by  Vasari  a  more  talented  architect  than 
his  brother  Giuliano  (see  Baglioni,  G.).  He 
built  the  Niccolinl,  now  Buturlin,  Palace  in 
Florence,  and  finished  the  Torrigiani  Palace 
begun  by  his  father. 

Geymtlller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana;  Mazzanti,  del  Badia;  Migliori,  Fab- 
briche  .  .  .  di  Fireme. 

BAGLIONI,  GIULIANO  DI  BACCIO 
D*  AGNOLO;  architect,  sculptor,  and  wood- 
worker; b.  1491 ;  d.  1555. 

The  four  sons  of  Baccio  d'  Agnolo  (see  Bag- 
lioni, B.)  continued  his  work.  Of  these,  the 
two  oldest,  Giuliano  and  Domenico,  attained 
eminence  as  architects.  Vasari  employed 
Giuliano  to  execute  work  from  his  designs,  and 
attributes  many  buildings  to  him.  For  Baldas- 
sare  Turini  he  built  the  Capella  Turini  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Pescia  (1540),  which  was  intended 
to  contain  a  picture  by  Raphael.  He  also 
built  the  Casetta  Campana  at  Montughi,  near 
Florence,  the  Palazzo  Campana  at  CoUe  in 
Val  d'  Elsa,  and  the  Palazzo  Grifoui  at  San 
Miniato  al  Tedesco  (between  Florence  and 
Pisa). 

GeyniUller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.,  s.v.  Baccio  d*  Ag- 
nolo. 

BAGNIO.  A.  A  bathing  establishment; 
this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

B.  A  Turkish  prison  (presumably  from  the 
occasional  use  by  the  Turks  of  their  immense 
baths  as  prisons  for  captives,  or  from  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  as  slaves  in  the  baths). 

C.  In  France,  formerly,  one  of  the  prisons 
substit\ited  for  the  galleys ;  in  French,  bagne. 

D.  A  place  of  prostitution  (probably  from 
the  evil  reputation  of  many  public  bath  houses). 
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A  A  .mall,   convei,   more 
or  taw  cylindrical,  mouliling ;  a  bead  or  chaplet. 

B.  In  old  Ehiglish  usage,  a  hip  roll  or  mould- 
ing along  the  angle  between  two  adjacent 
)ilanes  of  a  hip  roof. 

BAHH,  OBORO;  architect;  b.  1666;  d. 
1738. 

Of  hit  early  life  nothing  ia  known.  It  ia  not 
probable  that  he  Tisit«d  France  or  Italy. 
Biibr  held  the  office  of  rathabaumeitler  in 
Dresden  (Saxony),  and  devoted  bis  life  to  the 
devejopmenta  of  the  architecture  of  Protestant 
churchea.  Hia  most  important  building  is  the 
moDumental  Fraueakinhe  in  Dreeden,  built 
between  1726  and  1T40,  one  of  the  moat 
notable  domical  buildings  of  the  time. 

Garlitt,  Gftchichit  da  Barocittilrt  ia  DeueacA- 
lamd;  Schunisiin,  Biirock  nnd  Biin/co. 

BAUUT.  A.  A  large  cheet,  usnally  some- 
what oniate. 

B.  A  species  of  dresser,  the  lower  body 
deeper  than  the  npper ;  hence,  from  a  fiuicied 
reaemblance ; 

C.  A  low  parapet  wall,  or  attic  wall ;  e»- 
pecially  UtiA  which  carries  the  roofing,  and  is 
built  up  behind  a  gutter  and  balustrade,  as  in 
Oothic  churchee. 

D.  Any  solid  parapet  wall.  (Compare 
Blocking  Coune.) 

BAiaiTOniB.  A  box  of  the  lowest  tier  in 
a  modem  French  theatre.  The  baignoires  are 
usually  open  boxes,  divided  by  low  partitions, 
whone  form  resembles  the  side  view  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bath  tub,  whence  the  name.  The 
upper  tien  {log«»)  have  partitions  reaching 
&om  floor  to  ceiling. 

BAILET.  A.  The  external  wall  of  a  feudal 
castle;  hence,  any  similar  circuit  wall. 

B.  By  extension,  a  court  formed  by  such  a 
waU. 

BAIUiABD  (BAIXJiAHT,  BILLABT), 
CRARIiBB;  architect. 

Baillard  b  mentioned  in  the  Comptes  as 
MaittTt  Mtupn  de  MonaeigneuT  le  Conneta- 
ble,  Anne  de  Montmorency  (d.  1S67).  He 
waa  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  contracts  made 
by  allies  le  Breton  (see  Breton,  0.)  at  Fon- 
tunebleau  (1S40),  and  by  Guillaume  Quillaio 
(see  aullUin,  O.)  at  La  Huette  (1546).  Pa- 
lustre  Euppoees  that  he  was  employed  between 
1531  ami  1550  by  Montmorency  to  design  and 
build  those  portions  of  the  Chiteau  of  Ecouen 
which  were  constructed  before  the  time  of 
Jean  Bullant  (see  Bullant,  J.).  He  was  proba- 
bly connected  with  the  family  of  Biaid  (see 
Biard). 

De  Laborde,  Let  Cirmptti  dit  BUlmnitt  du 
Sol;  Palnslre,  La  Rmaitnaate  en  Fraiict. 

BAILI.T,  JBUT  (I.) ;  architect ;  d.  betwn-n 
1539  and  1531. 

In  1500  he  was  employed  with  Jean  Gar- 

nache  (see  Qamache,  J.)  to  direct  the  construe- 
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BALCONY 
rnriieU  or  brarketa.  The  tenn  in  gcn^nilljr  con- 
finn!  to  an  unroofed  Htructure  niiiHiHting  of  a 
AooT  and  low  parapets  only,  but  the  balroiiy 
passes  reailiJy  into  the  hogg}*,  (whirli  sw),  and 
no  accurate  distinctiun  can  iic  inmle.  The 
balninies  with  which  the  nieiliieval  and  Inter 
palaceH  uf  ^'e]lice  are  mi  abunilantly  pruriiletl 
are  generally  of  Istrian  Btone  or  marlile  to- 
gether with  their  ]iHra|>ctB ;  thnt>c  uf  the 
eigliteeiith   ceutiiry   reaidcnrcs  of  Frani-e  and 
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with  a  doiirway  fruii  aii  ii|i|«r  ajiartment  or 
pawH^,  aiirli  naiti  used  for  the  iiinfseni  at  times 
of  hL);h  maxB,  la  callnl  Cucitoria  (whirii  nee). 
"  '  mijei'ling  into  ditneing  rcullia  or  ballH 


of  n 


I  fill 


often  ealleii  iniiiiii'iali«'  ([■ill'""'-  —  R-  *^- 
BALDACCHmO.      Same   as    Baldaihiii ; 

the  (iriginal  Italiiiii  fomi. 

BALDACHIR  ;    BALDAQtriH.       .1.    A 

eanojiy  iniuic  of  a  ti'xtile  fabric  (oilginuily  nf 
b:iiidekyii  ;  a  pruioiiH  atiilt 
brought  fmin  Baldaent  it 
Bngdwl),  used  in  pruvesaiotus 
placed  over  an  episcopal  eliair 
anil  throne  of  Mate,  ur  aii^ 
jicnded  over  an  altar  where 
there  is  uo  cihoriuin. 

Jl.  A  peniianent  canopy, 
eapei'ially  alwi-e  the  high  altar 
of  a  ehiirch ;  in  this  sense  a]>- 
plied  to  the  iuu«t  niaaHivc  ami 
|irnnanent  HtmctiirpH,  aa  the 
lininze  baldachin  in  S.  Peter's 
:.t  Rome  u-litch  is  stated  to 
lie  ninety-live  feet  high. 

BAIiK.  A.  A  heavy  piei'c 
of  tinilicr,  of  any  kind  not  in 
the  liig.     A  wjuarwl  tjmlur, 

li.  By  extension  from  the 
almve  mean  ill);,  In  primitive 
iiiuiitiy  liousvH  of  Great  Itrit- 
ain,  a  lull  fomietl  by  Inyiiig 
pUiilu  or  jxilea  on  the  balks 
or  main  tinilHTH  of  the  frani- 
iiifr,  ('luniijonty  in  tlie  pbi- 
rsl. 
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Germany  linil  f^nerally  the  flivir  am)  anpjHirl- 
ing  fortipls  of  KtiHio,  Init  tlu' ]KiTH|ietH  of  wrought 
iA)n,  ill  tbo  ilntJKn  of  whii-h  |Htm|H-ti>  a  grrat 
Tuirty  of  faneifiil  •hiiirutiim  ia  viKJIilr.  Tbe 
■tiHie  baliimy  jingeetini!  from  the  towu  hall  in 
mn  Italian  t»wn  iscalleil  Itinshienifwhieliaei-), 
that  l)eing  (he  [Hnt  IVinii  which  the  city 
authorities  iiseil  to  hanuiinie  IIh'  )iei>|i1e.  A 
h:ili'i>ny  pmjei'tiii);  Into  a  ehiircli  mul  oiinccteil 


em  states  or  pruvjni*s  <-t 
llalinatia  aiul  Bosnia,  in  the 
Atwtni  -  Hiingariai)  Eiupiri', 
^Vallai'hia,  and  Mol.Uvia, 
tbmiing  the  iiioileni  kiuK<lom 
of  Kounianin ;  tbe  kmgilinii 
of  Keriia ;  the  priiiei[ialities 
of  HontMKKru  and  Biitgaria, 
aud  tbe  Turkish  iiroi-ini'CH  of 
Allmiiia,  Macedonia,  KoHtcni 
Itfinnielia,  anil   Thraee.     lla 

"' "'" ■      chief  topic i{rra]ihii'iil   featnn-s 

an-  the  valleys  of  the  Save 
and  Daniilif  and  the  Balkan  Kaii)^.  Iidiabiteil 
by  cliverse  and  often  hcislile  ract*,  its  histoiy 
baa  lieen  mie  of  emistantly  reeiirring  w»rN  iinil 
relielJiiinK.  Ita  nrchiteelural  chroaidrH  are  as 
eonfiiRed  an  its  jaiiitical,  and,  fur  the  iiinHt 
part,  even  more  liarreii  of  gn-at  «ehieveiiieiit~. 
Altli'nii^i  it  is  classical  aoil,  coiiiprising  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Dalmatin,  lUyrieiim,  I'nii 
iHiiiia,  Mcesia,  jiart  of  Dacia,  anil  Maceilonia, 
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Thrace,  and  the  Epinis,  —  the  last  three  espe- 
cially rich  in  historical  sites,  —  its  centuries  of 
disorder  and  Turkish  misrule  and  the  univer- 
sal  treatment   of  its   ancient   monuments   as 
(|uarrie8  have  combined  to  destroy  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  leaving  only  foundations 
and  shattered  fragments  of  their  masonry.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  no  thor- 
ough archaeological  research  has  yet  been  under- 
taken within  its  boundaries.    Relics  of  antiquity 
abound  throughout  the    peninsula,   especially 
prehistoric  walls  of  cyclopean  construction,  serv- 
ing as  foundations  for  Soman,  Byzantine,  mediae- 
val, or  Turkish  fortresses,  and  preserving  the 
lines  of  ancient  towns  and  citadels.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  villages  of  Bosnia  to  this  day 
retain  the  plan  of  Greek  towns  with   their 
citadels,  walled  ogortB  with  gates,  and  external 
or  suburban  streets  of  tombs.     The  best  pre- 
served and  most  important  classic  remains  are 
the  great  theatre  of  Dodona  (Dramisios)  in  the 
£pini3,  exceeded  in  size  by  only  two  Greek 
theatres   in   Europe,  —  those  at    Sparta  and 
Athens,  — and  by  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor ;  a 
stadium  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  theatres 
at  Nioopolis  (Prevesa) ;  at  Salonica,  the  ruinous 
triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine  (or  Theodoeiusi), 
and  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Diocletian's  palace 
in  Dalmatia  where  is  now  the  town  of  Spalato. 
The  Vanlar  gate  or  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  Salonica  was  demolished  in  1869  ;  the  ruins 
of  the  unique   Hippodrome  Gate,  called  the 
"  Incantada,"  formerly  in  the  same  city,  were 
removed  to  the  Louvre  by  Napoleon  III.     The 
palace  of  Diocletian,  erected  303-305   A.D., 
near  the  ancient  Salona,  on  the  plan  of  a  forti- 
fied camp,  covers  a  rectangle  of  520  by  630 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  with  sixteen 
towers  and  four  gates  admitting  to  the  two 
chief    intersecting    avenues ;    and    comprises 
within  its  area  a  temple,  a  domical  mausoleum, 
now  the  Cathedral  of  Spalato,  a  basilica  and 
numerous  courts  and  hails.      It  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  disregard  of  Roman  tradi- 
tions in  its  arcades  borne  directly  on  columns, 
its  entablatures  bent  up  around  arches,  like 
archivolts,  and  its  details  of  mouldings  and 
carving  atibnling  a  foretaste  of  the  Byzantine 
style.     Roman  aqueducts  (one  30  miles  long 
near   Prevesa  in    Epirus),   bridges   (piers   of 
Trajan's  [Constantine's  K]  bridge  at  Turn  Sev- 
erin),  forts,  and  towers,  may  be  traced  in  niina 
throughout  the  peninsula,  or  in  substructions 
of  mediaeval  or  modem  buildings. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Byzantine  style  prevailc<l  throughout  the  whole 
region,  except  in  Dalmatia,  where  it  was  early 
supplanted  by  the  Italian  Romanes((ue  and 
Gothic.  Most  of  its  monuments,  however,  are 
of  small  size  and  internally  adorned  with  fres- 
(-r>eM  instead  of  mosaic,  and  the  monasteries 
which  abound  in  the  Epirus,  Servia,  Wallachia, 
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and  Macedonia  rarely  possess  architectural  in- 
terest, being  in  most  cases  wholly  devoid  of 
any  pretention  to  artistic  design  (Meteora  con- 
vent in  the  Epirus ;  Sveti  Prochor  in  Servia ; 
S.  Naum  in  Macedonia;  Rilo  in  Bulgaria; 
Nemoieshti  in  Roumania),  except  sometimes  for 
their  chapels.  One  of  these,  that  at  Kurt^ 
d'Arjish  in  Roumania,  is  of  remarkable  external 
beauty.  Erected  in  1514  by  the  Prince  Negu 
Bessaraba  in  a  style  betraying  Muscovite  influ- 
ence, it  measures  90  by  50  feet,  and  consists  of 
a  square  nave  with  a  16-foot  cupola  en  a  high 
drum,  and  a  triapsal  chancel  with  a  dome  of 
about  the  same  size ;  two  spirally  fluted  turrets 
adorn  the  front,  and  the  whole  exterior  is  richly 
decorated  with  wall  arcades  and  panels. 

The  chief  centre  of  architectural  interest  in 
this  region  is,  of  course,  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  monuments  cover  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence  as  a  capital.  Practically  noth- 
ing remains  of  the  period  preceding  its  change 
of  name  under  Constantine  (330  a.d.)  from 
Byzantiiun  to  Constantinople,  except  the 
substructions  of  the  Hippodrome  (at  Meidan) 
and  some  scattered  fragments  of  architecture 
and  sculpture.  The  bronze  serpent-column  from 
Delphi  and  the  Egyptian  obelkk,  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, do  not  properly  belong  to  the  city's  his- 
tory. Of  the  early  Byzantine  period  also  but 
little  has  survived;  the  '* Burnt  Column"  of 
Constantine,  the  shaft  of  Theodoeius  (fifth  cen- 
tury), despoiled  long  ago  of  its  gilded  bronze 
covering,  and  the  column  of  Marcian,  are  the 
most  important  objects.  The  great  monuments 
of  the  mature  Byzantine  style,  and  of  its  de- 
cline, are  briefly  described  in  the  article  Byzan- 
tine Architecture.  There  are  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Byzantine  churches  still  extant,  the 
greater  part  being  used  as  mosques,  and  of 
small  size.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  great  Hagia  Sophia  (532-538),  S. 
Sergius  (now  Kutchuk  Aya  Sofia,  520  a.d.) 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Peace  (Hagia  Eirene  or 
"  S.  Irene  ")  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries, 
now  used  as  an  armory ;  the  Kahri^  Jami 
(mosque)  originally  the  Church  Moud  tes  Choras, 
of  the  tenth  century,  with  fine  mosaics;  the 
S.  John  Studios  basilica  (Emir  Akhor  Jami) ; 
the  Theotokos  or  S.  Theodore,  and  the  Panto- 
krator  churches,  both  late ;  and  two  immense 
cisterns  ("Yerd  Batan  Serai"  and  "Bin  Bir 
Direk"  or  Thousand  and  One  Columns)  with 
domical  vaults  carried  by  countless  superposed 
columns. 

But  the  distinctive  character  cf  the  aspect  of 
the  city  is  derived  from  its  ni()s(]ues,  erected 
since  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mehmet  II.  in 
1453.  These  number  some  hundreds,  nearly 
all  vaulted  with  domes  on  pcndentives,  and 
provided  with  from  one  to  four  slender  minarets 
with  tapering  spires.  Their  domes,  unlike  the 
Persian  and  Indian,  are  of  the  Byzantine  type 
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with  low  curvature,  each  crowned  with  a  cres- 
cent finial;  and  their  outlines,  rising  from 
buildings  of  brilliant  white  —  in  many  cases  of 
marble  —  and  contrasting  with  the  taper  mina- 
rets, produce  a  silhouette  of  extraordinary  pio- 
turesqueness.  Each  of  the  larger  mosques 
(Jami)  is  preceded  by  a  large  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  domed  arcades,  and  many  of  them 
have  as  accessories  tombs,  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals. They  are  impressive,  not  by  richness  of 
detail,  which  is  often  meagre,  but  by  their 
amplitude  and  loftiness,  and  by  the  noble  scale 
of  their  parts.  The  chief  among  them  are  the 
Mehmediy^,  by  Mehmet  II.  (1453) ;  the  Sulei- 
many^  (1553),  by  Suleiman  I.,  the  "Magnifi- 
cent " ;  the  Ahmediy^  by  Ahmet  I.  (1608),  the 
only  mosque  with  six  minarets ;  the  Yeni  Jami 
(1665) ;  the  Nouri  Osman  (1755) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  with  rich  interior  veneering 
of  tiles  (e,g.  Rustem  Pasha).  The  more  modem 
mosques  show  the  degrading  effect  of  late  Italian 
influence  in  their  vulgar  detail  and  misuse  of 
stucco;  but  the  Shah  Zade  is  an  exception, 
and  some  of  those  along  the  Bosphorus  are 
picturesque  objects.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
palaces  and  kiosques,  mostly  of  late  date  and 
debased  style,  but  not  without  bits  of  good  de- 
sign. A  number  of  richly  decorated  marUe  foun- 
tains possess  considerable  architectural  merit. 
There  are  no  civic  or  private  buildings  of  any 
real  architectural  importance. 

Except  in  Constantinople,  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  Byzantine  monuments  is  at 
Salonica  (Thessalonica),  the  oldest  of  these 
being  the  Rotunda,  or  Church  of  S.  George,  a 
circular  temple  having  internally  seven  niches 
and  an  apsidal  chancel,  with  a  dome  richly 
decorated  in  mosaic.  It  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Constantino,  though  possibly  from 
that  of  Triyan.  Hagia  Sophia,  now  a  mosque, 
measuring  140  by  113  feet,  with  a  33-foot 
dome,  recalls  its  larger  prototype  at  Constan- 
tinople, though  of  much  later  date.  S.  Bardias 
(Kaza^jilar  mosque),  built  in  987,  the  pictu- 
resque churches  of  S.  Elias  and  of  the  Apostles 
(both  mosques  at  present),  and  the  small  but 
elegant  church  of  S.  Pantelimon,  all  exempUiy 
the  later  phases  of  Byzantine  design  with  their 
small  domes  on  high  drums,  and  their  pictu- 
resque use  of  brick  and  stone.  Salonica  also 
possesses  two  basilicas,  the  Eski  Djuma,  of  un- 
known date,  with  three  aisles  and  a  gallery, 
and  the  larger  five-aisled  S.  Demetrius,  dating 
from  520  a.d.  In  the  former  are  incorporated 
Ionic  columns  of  a  supposed  Greek  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos  (Hagion  Oros) 
on  the  Acte  promontory,  not  far  from  Salonica, 
also  deserve  mention,  not  only  as  the  most 
ancient  monastic  grou])  in  Euro})e,  but  also 
because  Byzantine  traditions  are  still  preserved 
in  their  local  art,  treseoes  of  Scriptural  subjects 
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being  still  painted  according  to  manuscript 
formulae  handed  down  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  chapels  of  these  monasteries,  and 
the  chiurch  of  Kaiyes,  the  chief  town  of  Acte, 
are  worth  a  visit.  Among  other  Byzantine 
edifices  may  be  mentioned,  in  Roumania,  at 
Jassy,  the  Church  of  the  Three  Saints ;  at  Kim- 
polung,  a  monastery,  fort,  and  river  tower 
(1240) ;  at  Tismana,  a  monastery  (1366),  with 
a  beautiful  chapel ;  at  Tiigovist,  a  church  with 
rich  carving ;  in  Servia,  at  Kurshumli^,  a  small 
but  elegant  domical  church,  with  a  nave,  now 
in  ruins ;  at  Studenitza,  an  interesting  Byzan- 
tine church  ;  at  Skopia,  in  northern  Macedonia, 
a  Byzantine  aqueduct ;  at  Ochrida  (Albania), 
the  ruinous,  but  once  beautiful,  church  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  and  the  cathedral,  both  ascribed  popu- 
larly to  Justinian,  but  probably  of  later  date ; 
at  Goertcha,  a  richly  frescoed  church  with  a 
splendid  altar  of  carved  wood. 

Dalmatia,  though  for  a  time  a  Byzantine 
province,  belongs  architecturally  to  Italy  rather 
than  to  the  Orient,  and  what  few  edifices  be- 
tray the  Byzantine  style  are  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, those  of  earlier  date  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  barbarian  incursions  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Among  its  circular  and  domical  build- 
ings are  the  Baptistery  and  S.  Donate  at  Zaia, 
S.  Niccolo  and  S.  Crooe  at  Nona  (oir.  810); 
S.  Stefano  and  S.  Giaoomo  in  Feline  at  Ragusa. 
S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Domenica  at  Zara,  and 
S.  Barbara  at  Trau  are  basilican  churches, 
and  S.  Pietro  Vecchlo  at  Zara  has  a  double 
nave.  All  these  date  from  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  are  rude  in  execution,  but  their 
bold  and  vigorous  design  shows  traces  of  Lom- 
bard and  Italian  Romanesque  influences.  These 
became  dominant  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  churches 
thoroughly  Italian  in  character,  and  quite  equal 
to  contemporary  Italian  buildings.  The  cam- 
panile and  the  chapter  house  of  S.  Maria  at 
Zara  (1105)  are  Lombard  in  style;  the  nave 
of  the  Duomo  at  Cattaro  (1123)  is  more  Ro- 
manesque with  its  alternating  clustered  piers 
and  single  columns.  The  works  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  display  a  more  fully  developed 
Romanesque  style,  earlier  exemplified  in  the 
elegant  east  end  of  S.  Grisogono  at  Zara 
(1175).  To  this  period  belong  the  nave  of  the 
Duomo  at  Trau  (1213-1240),  the  campanile 
at  Arbe,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Arbe  (1287). 
The  Duomo  at  Zara  is  perhaps  the  finest  of 
these  works :  its  nave  dates  from  1250-1285 ; 
its  fa<^ade  (1324)  is  an  especially  admirable 
example  of  the  style,  with  its  wall  arcades,  its 
two  wheel  windows,  and  fine  portal.  These 
wheel  windows  are  characteristic  of  the  Dalma- 
tian Romanesque,  which  makes  good  use  also 
of  arcaded  cornices,  wall  arcades  and  arcaded 
galleries  on  the  exterior,  and  of  fantastic  sculp- 
tured monsters  and  deeply  recessed  portals  on 
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its    fa9adeB.      The  Diiomo  at   Trau  deaenres 
especial  notice  for  its  fine  east  end  and  west 
portaL     S.  Maria  Infunara  at  Cattaro  (1220), 
called  La  Collegiata,  and  the  tiny  Church  of 
S.  Luca  beside  it  retain  a  trace  of  Byzantine 
tradition  in  their  pendentive  domes  over  the 
ceutral  bay  of  their  naves.   The  Italian  Gothic 
is  exemplified  in  the  campanile  and  sacristy  at 
Trau,  a  fine  Gothic  Franciscan  cloister  at  Cur- 
aola,  the  imposing  Pal.  del  Rettore  at  Ragusa 
(1435)  and  the  cloister  arcade  of  the  Domini- 
can convent  at  the  same  place,  with  rich  late 
tracery,    and  in  a  number    of  buildings  at 
Sebenico  in  the  Venetian  style.     The  Duomo 
at  Sebenico  (1430-1556),  a  three-aisled  church 
without  transepts,  is  remarkable  for  having  no 
protective  roof  to  the  barrel  vault  of  the  nave : 
vault  and  roof  are  a  single  structure  of  stone. 
The  octagonal  dome  and  many  details  of  this 
church  belong  to  the  early  Renaissance.     S. 
Ghiara  at  Cattaro  has  a  Renaissance  fa9ade 
with  the  inevitable  wheel  window :  at  Trau  the 
Baptistery  and  Chapel  of  S.  Ursini  (1468),  by 
A.  Alexici  of  Durasso,  are  in  the  style  of  the 
Benaissance,  and  so  is  the  Loggia  at  Sebenico 
(1552).     The  Middle   Renaissance  is  hardly 
represented  in  Dalmatia,  except  by  the  Porta 
di  Terra  Firma  at  Zara  by  Michele  San  Michele 
(1543);  and  the  later  works  of  the  debased 
Jesuit  style  hardly  deserve  mention.     The  re- 
vived daiBsic  style  spread  into  Servia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  carried  by 
Italians  who  introduced  the  worst  practices  of 
the  Decline,  and  its  productions  in  Servia  pos- 
sess little  or  no  beauty  or  interest. 

Under  Turkish  dominion  mosques  were 
erected  throughout  the  Balkan  provinces,  and 
their  domes  and  minarets  form  to  this  day  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  the  silhouette  of 
the  chief  towns  such  as  Sengevo  in  Bosnia, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  mosques,  Salonica, 
Adrianople,  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Rustohuk, 
Shumla,  and  even  Bucharest  (see  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture). Among  them  all  the  Selimi^  mosque 
at  Adiianople  is  preeminent,  and  is  perhaps 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Turkish  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  by  the  great  architect 
Sinan,  during  the  reigns  of  SeUm  I.  and  Sulei- 
man I.  (cir.  1516-1550),  and  equals  or  sur- 
passes the  later  mosque  of  Suleiman  at 
Constantinople;  its  outline  and  masses  are 
more  symmetrical,  its  interior  better  composed 
and  more  richly  decorated.  Its  great  dome, 
105  feet  in  diameter,  rises  in  a  very  happy 
outUne  from  an  octagonal  drum  admirably  com- 
posed with  the  masses  of  the  surrounding  half- 
domes  below  it,  and  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
buttresses  disposed  with  an  almost  Gothic 
science  and  skill.  The  four  fluted  minarets 
with  three  galleries  reached  by  separate  con- 
centric stairways,  and  the  fine  atrium  with 
arcades  carried  on  antique  ttualts  of  cipollino 
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and  verd  antique,  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  bazaar  of  Aali  Pasha  in  the  same 
city,  a  vaulted  street  nine  hundred  feet  long, 
with  six  imposing  gates;  the  mosques  of 
Murad  II.  and  Bayazid  II.  (1510),  and  the 
tomb  of  Mehmet  I.  (1422)  are  also  worthy  of 
mention ;  and  there  are  many  Turkish  bazaars, 
khans,  caravansarais,  and  aqueducts  in  the 
larger  towns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Legislative  Palace 
at  Bucharest  and  a  few  other  public  buildings 
in  that  city,  the  modem  architecture  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  is  not  worth  noticing,  even 
when  it  is  not  positively  vulgar  and  ugly. 

Curzon,  Visits  to  Monatteriea  in  the  Levant 
(London,  1849) ;  Franz  Pasha,  Bavkuntt  des 
lalam  (in  the  Darmstadt  Handbveh  der  Archi- 
tektur)  ;  U  Architecture  Ottomane ;  Jackson,  Archi- 
tecture of  Dalmatia ;  Leake,  TraveU  in  Northern 
Greece;  Longfellow,  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture 
in  Italy  and  the  Levant ;  Owen  Jones,  Orammar 
of  Ornament  (1856) ;  OttomaniBche  Baukuntt 
(1876)  ;  Parvill^,  Architecture  et  Decoration 
Turquea  an  15  SiMe  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Reid,  Tur^ 
key  and  the  Turk*  (1840)  ;  Tozer,  Iie»earche$  in 
the  Highland*  of  Turkey  (1869).  See  also  bibli- 
ography of  Byzantine  Architecture;  Moslem 
Architecture.  ^  j,   j,    g^^ 

BALL.  An  ornament  of  rounded  form, 
common  as  the  termination  of  a  cupola  or 
lantern.  It  is  usually  made  of  copper,  and 
gilded.  That  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  six  feet 
in  diameter.  That  of  S.  Peter's  is  about  eight 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter. 

BALL  A  AT.  The  filling  of  rough  masonry 
required  to  give  stability  and  weight  to  any 
construction,  as  above  the  haunches  of  light 
vaulting,  also  the  rough  broken  stone  or  gravel 
used  as  such  filling. 

BALL  COCK.  A  stopcock  intended  for 
supplying  cisterns  or  tanks  with  water,  and 
which  is  automatically  opened  or  closed  by  the 
downward  or  upward  motion  of  a  fioating  ball. 
(See  Ball  Lever.)  —  W.  P.  G.' 

BALL  FLOWBH.  A  globular  ornament 
frequently  occurring  in  the  hollow  mouldings 
of  English  (Gothic  architecture.  It  suggests  a 
flower  with  three,  or  rarely  four,  petals  nearly 


Ball  Flowbbs  prom  Kiicostrorpk  Church, 
Northamptonshire;  Latb  13th  Cbntury. 

closed  over  an  inner  ball,  and  is  repeated  at 
short  intervals  to  give  points  of  light  in  the 
darkness  of  the  hollow.  Isolated  four-part  ball 
flowers  are  sometimes  found  in  late  Norman 
work.     (Cut,  col.  195.) 
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Bali.  Plowi 


i   WisBow  TR*r 


BALIi  LBViai.     A  bnua  or  wpper  roil 

tiKving  K  tinned  cupper  ball  float  attsnbeil  at 
one  end,  while  the  other  end  operates  the  boll 
cock,  aa  in  ciHlema  ur  tanks.  Aa  the  water 
rise?,  the  ball  floats  iind  movea  the  lever,  which 
then  shuts  off  the  flow  of  water.  —  W.  P.  Q. 

BAIiIAOH.  A.  The  ball  wmetimefl  used  as 
a  terminal  ornament  to  a  cupola  or  lantern. 
(Se-  Ball.) 

li.  A  large  ball,  ss  of  stone.  u«ed  aa  an 
ornament ;  especially,  one  set  high  on  the  pars- 
pet  of  a  building  or  porch,  or  on  top  of  an  i»o- 
lat.-d  column. 

BAIJXX}IT  FRAMIHO.  In  the  United 
States,  a  xyxtciii  of  framing  wooden  buildings 
in  which  the  romer  pueta  and  studs  are  con- 
tinuous in  one  jiiece  from  sill  to  mnf  plate,  the 
iiitermeiliate  joists  being  carried  by  girts  spiked 
In,  or  let  into,  the  studs,  the  pieces  being  se- 
cured only  by  nwling,  without  the  use  of  mor- 
tises and  tenons,  or  the  like.  (See  Wood, 
C'unntruction  tt>.  Part  II.) 

BALLROOM.  A  large  room  or  hall  es- 
pecially dcsigneil  fur  balls  and  aimUar  fesCivi- 
tie<.     (Si'i.'  Aasr:nbly  Room  ;  Banquet  Hall.) 

BAXiLV.  TRAODORB;  architect ;  b.  June 
8,  1817;  d.  May  19,  1885. 

Balhi  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Hippolyte  Lebas 
(see  Lebas,  L.  H.)  at  the  Eeole.  de$  Beaiix 
Art»  from  18.14  to  1840.  In  1840  he  won 
th?  Oraiitl  prix  de  Rome.  Sis- envoi  de 
Rome  was  a  remarkable  restoration  of  the 
Erectheum  at  Athens.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
was  employed  on  many  important  public  works, 
notably  the  completion  of  the  Church  of 
8.  autllde,  the  restoration  of  the  Tour  de 
S.  Jac/uea  de  la  Boiicherie  (1854-1858), 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois  (1858-1863).  In  18C0  he 
was  made  architect  in  chief  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Paris 
(religions  edifices).  Between  1861  and  1867 
he  built  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  with  its 
presbytery.  From  1871  to  1876  he  Was 
inKpfi-ifur  gfiifritl  of  the  |mblic  worka  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  In  1874,  with  de  Perthes,  Ballu 
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won  the  first  priie  in  the  competition  for  the 
new  Hotel-dc-ViUe  (Paris),  which  they  con- 
structeil. 

I'aul  SMillf,  Sotict  Blographiqaf  in  Jierue 
aiHiraU  (18»l)  ;  Baucbal,  Dirtiomuiire. 

BALL  TALVB.  The  supply  cock  of  a 
cistern  or  tank  which  is  controlled  by  a  Ball 
Uver  (which  see).  —  W,  P.  G. 

BAUraABlnH.  A  Latin  tenu  for  a  pri- 
TBle  bathroom  ;  in  the  plural  {balnectria),  a 
range  or  series  of  such  rooms. 

BALTARD,  LOVIS  PIBBRB ;  architect, 
painter,  and  engraver;  b.  July  9,  1764;  d. 
January  22,  1846. 

Baltard  waa  a  pupil  of  A.  F.  Peyn  (se« 
Pcyre)  and  Pique.  Between  1788  and  1791 
he  studied  in  Rome,  In  1792  he  waa  maile 
architect  and  daiigner  of  decorations  at  the 
Op^ra  (Paris).  In  1793  he  served  as  engineer 
with  the  army  in  Calvados  (France).  In  1796 
he  waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  architecture  at 
the  £cole  Poiytfchuu/tte,  and  was  employed 
u  engraver  on  the  great  work  undertaken  to 
illustrate  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition,  Bal- 
tard was  architect  of  the  Pantheon  under  the 
Empire,  and  between  1815  and  1818  served  aa 
supervising  architect  of  the  prisons  and  market* 
of  Paris.  (See  Hallea  Centrales.)  In  1818  he 
waa  made  professor  at  the  £oole  det  Jieanx 
ArU,  and  from  1837  until  his  death  was  i»- 
gpecteur  gh\iral  of  the  public  worka  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  At  Lyons  (Rhone,  France) 
Baltard  built  the  Prison  nf  the  Quattier  Pcr- 
niche  (1830),  the  Arsenal  for  Artillery  (1840- 
1846),  and  other  buildings  of  importance.  He 
CThibited  paintings  in  the  Salons  of  1810, 
1812,  and  1814.  He  published  />a  Colonne 
•le  la  ;jtoce  VendOme  (1810),  Ree«eil  de* 
Moiiiimenla  antique*  (1801),  Oraiidt  Prix 
d'Areliitedure  (with  Vaudoyer,  1818-1834). 

C«sar  Daly,  Xntice  Xfemlnffigiif  in  ncr>i*  Gfnf- 
ratf.  Vol.  VI.  :  Dimchai,  Di(litiHH<iirf  :  Ueliicr  do 
la  ChaviKnerie,  DietivHtaire ;  Gourlier,  CAoix 
drEdifiett  publia. 

BALTABD.  VICTOR  ;  architect ;  b.  June 
10,  1805  ;  d.  Jamiary  14,  1874. 

A  son  of  Louis  Pierre  Baltard  (me  Baltard, 
L.  P.),  He  waa  educated  at  the  Lycfe 
Henri  IV.,  and  studied  architecture  and  paint- 
ing with  his  father  and  at  the  Jirole  des  Bemve 
Am,  Paris.  In  1833  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  In  1850  he  was  associated  with 
Lassus  (see  Laasus)  and  Viollet-le-Duc  (see 
Viollet-le-Duc)  in  the  preservation  of  diocesan 
buildings.  Between  18511  and  18l>9,  with 
F.  E.  Callet  (see  Callet,  p^re),  ho  designed  and 
built  the  great  market  (Halles  Centrales)  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  In  1853  he  was  inaile 
architect  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris.  With 
Max  Vauthier  he  designee)  and  built  the  famous 
stairway  of  the  Cour  d'llimneur  of  this  build- 
ing, afterward  destroycl  (1871),     March  30, 


BALTT8TBADB 
lUj  complete  witli  nliafl,  rap,  >nil  liose,  and 
used  as  une  uf  tsa.uy  tu  support  Uie  hand  rail  ur 
boritoutal  top  meiiilier  of  k  luw  gcreeii  or  parii 
pet  (see  Balustrade).  The  t«nn  in  appliel 
primaTJl)'  to  the  clawic  aud  tieocliMLu  jnatuicen, 
of  whieh  the  typical  form  is  that  in  which  the 
■haft  swelhi  out  deridedly  near  tlie  bottom, 
producing  a  gourU-Hha]>ed  or  bottle-ehaped  fomi. 
There  are,  however,  many  Tarietiea  <^en  of 
e  having  a  square,  some  a  polygoual, 
a  eireular  horitnntal  sectmii,  while 
sculptured  iu  all  their  iHirtii.  The 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  the  meiliieval 
coloiiettes,  auch  as  those  well  kuowii  in  the 
balconies  in  Venice  and  other  northern  Italian 
I'itien.  In  modem  times  the  terra  is,  by  ex- 
teusiou,  applied  Ui  the  similar  member  of  wood 
or  iron  which  forms  one  of  the  comparatively 
slight,  vertical  supports  of  a  hand  rail  of  the 
ordinary  ty|)e.  —  R.  8. 

BALUBTSR  COLUMN.  A.  A  column 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  l«]i(st«r,  with  a  short, 
niassive,  and  strongly  bel- 
lied shaft,  such   as  occur 

t  infrequently  iii  the  so- 
CAtled  Saxon  an-liitecturesM 
supports  in  dnuble-«rched 
openings. 

"  Any  very  short  and 
thickset  column  in  a  sulk 
ordinate  position,  as  in  the 
windows  of  early  Italian 
cam  pan  ill. 

BALDBTBR    SHAFT. 


The  SI 


a  Balus 


r  Col- 


■  PlTLPIT  StAIBCA 


specilically,   the   shaft   of 
such  a  column.  »,i..nr.„jj„t,  .,,„ 

BALUBTHADR  A.  ""  l-'^»«l-'"'''UEV. 
A  parapet  or  low  screen  composed  of  balusters 
carrying  a  rail  or  horizontal,  usually  heavy  in 
projKirtion  to  the  balusters  themselves.  The 
tcnn  is  not  often  applied  to  any  light  struc- 
ture, as  of  metal  or  Lf  wood,  but  rather  to  a 
somewhat  ponderous  piece  of  stonework  ur  its 


the  MoHographle 
dta  hatirt  centralea 
de  loin's  {id  ed., 
folio,  1873). 

Paul  SMIIlf,  rie- 
tar  Baltard  In  llai. 
in  Beam  ArU;  A. 


turt,  18741  Vachoii, 
L'nHflrn  HStel  di 
Vlllr  dr  Pari! ;  Bau. 
cbal,  Dittioiutairt. 


BALUSTBADB  ORDBB  BANDBD  COLUHN 


parapet ;  although  more  uBUslly  one  i 
not  a  solid  wall  but  is  pierced  vith  o 
Thus,  a  Gothic  baluntraiie  will  often  ce 
a  long  anil  narrow  strip  of  Ti^rery  (wl 
with  cuspeil  openinga  and  with  the  to 
horiiontal  or  broken  into  the  form  ot 
menta.     (See  Parapet.)  —  B.  3. 

BALtTBTBAOB  ORDBB.  An  < 
Miiat«r  roliiinnx ;  partiruUrly  the  01 
systems  of  columns  of  short  and  nuwi 


innTTt 


Ba LUSTRA^' K    One 


I,  Fu>Kai( 


portions  used  in  the  Buddhist  eave  arc! 
of  India,  as  at  Aiirungabad,  Ellora,  ai 

BAMBmo.  In  Italian,  a  child  < 
Specifically,  an  effigy  of  the  child  Jeeus 
playnl  in  the  churches  of  Italy. 

BANCO,  MANin  D'AITTOinO. 

Nanni  d'Antonio  di  Banco.) 

BAMD.     A   flat   member,   usually 
zontal  or  nearly  so,  decorating  or  ser 
to  divide  a  wall  when  treated  arcbitei 
rally;  or  forming  part  of  the  ornamental 
of  a  cdumn  in  certain  styles  of  archi 
ture.     The  term  is  hardly  used  as  an 
accurate  architectural  expression,  but 
the  special  varietiea  of  hand  are  in- 
dicated by  the  terms  string  course, 
sill  course,  lintel  coutb«,  friew,  plat 
band.     (See  also  Banded  Column; 
EoUblature.) 

BAHSAOB.  A  band,  ring,  stiap,  c 
like,  generally  of  metal,  placed  aroui 
structure  to  secure  and  bold  iU  part 
gather ;  as  around  a  tower  or  the  apri[.„...„ 

otaaorae,  ii.    u      1      i.       1  1  Balopibabm  or  Bruu  Fmon  *  Honsa   m  ihb 

BAIIDSD.      rrovided    with    tumda  ;   bound  k^i  ok  LnnoNxs.  Pakisi  Woek  or  thk  IVib 

at   intervalfl   with   encircling  bands  or  having  Ckntuhy. 
bands  as  of  a  <lifferent  material  or  a  different 

colour.  of  the  shaft,  and  are  richly  sculptured  with  eni- 
BAnBSD  ABCHITBATB.  In  late  neo-  blems  »n<l  the  letter  H.  The  same  omamenta- 
clasoic  architecture  in  Italy,  France,  and  Etig-  tion  is  carried  through  the  pilasteni  and  the 
land,  an  architrave  (as  to  a  door  or  window)  linesof  itarecarried  along  the  wall.  The  term 
interrupted  at  lutervabi  by  smooth  projecting  is  equally  applicable  to  a  column  decorated  by 
blocks,  between  which  are  set  the  moulded  one  or  more  bands,  carved  or  otherwise  pro- 
portions of  the  architrave.  duced,  about  the  shaft ;  as  at  the  front  of  the 
BAMDBD  CDIiUMn,  In  the  architecture  Scuola  <li  S.  Bocco,  Venice,  where  this  feature  is 
of  the  French  Beiiaisiianee,  a  column  built  of  obviously  introduced  to  decrease  the  apparent 
drums  alternately  larger  and  Kmaller,  of  which  height  of  the  shaft.  The  first  sense,  however, 
the  larger  have  Uie  appearance  of  bands  around  appears  to  be  the  only  specific  use  of  the  term. 
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BANDBD  PILASTER 


BANQUBT  HOUSB 


A  pilaster  con- 
fitructed  or  decorated  in  the  maimer  described 
under  Banded  Column. 

BAHDBL,  BRN8T  VON;  sculptor;  b. 
1800;  d.  Sept.  25,  1876. 

Bandel  was  educated  at  the  Academy  in 
Munich,  and  made  several  statues  in  that  city. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Berlin  and  later  to  Han- 
orer,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  Besidenz 
(Boyal  Palaoe)  until  1838.  In  1875  he  began 
the  erection  of  the  Hermann  monument  on  the 
Grotenburg  near  Detmold,  Germany. 

Seubert,  Kunstler'lexicon. 

BANDBLBT.  A.  A  small  flat  moulding, 
lazger  than  a  fillet,  less  than  a  fiE»cia  or  band. 

B,  A  ring  or  small  collar  encircling  a  shaft : 
an  annulet,  as  under  the  echinus  of  a  Doric 
column. 

BANDB  NOIRB.  In  France,  a  number  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  been  associated  as 
purchasers  of  the  lands  and  buildings  offered 
for  sale  by  the  revolutionary  governments  of 
1791  and  following  years ;  or  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  persons  taken  together.  The  term 
implies  the  mischief  done  by  the  destruction  of 
precious  monuments  of  art. 

BANDBROLE.  A  sculptured  band,  as  for 
bearing  an  inscription,  or  the  like,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  or  long  scroll. 

Same  as  Bandelet. 
A  baluster ;  a  colloquial  but 
improper  and  corrupted  form.  The  term  has, 
however,  oome  to  have  the  meaning  only  of  a 
light  and  slender  baluster,  usually  of  wood, 
and  forming  part  of  an  upright  along  the  edges 
of  well  holes  in  houses,  and  along  flights  of 
stairs.  In  the  plural,  as  The  Banisters,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  of  such  a  light  balustrade. 

BANK.  The  place  of  business  of  an  asso- 
ciation, firm,  or  other  organization  which  is 
doing  banking  business.  Architecturally,  the 
term  is  used  loosely  to  cover  Banking  House, 
Banking  Room,  Bank  Building. 

BANK  BTTIXaDINO.  In  the  modem  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  a  structure,  often  very 
large,  built  for  a  banking  house  and  containing 
the  rooms  occupied  by  that  business  associa- 
tion, as  well  as,  in  very  many  cases,  offices  for 
rent  to  other  firms  or  individuals.  Some  of  the 
hanking  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  of  very  great  size  and  cost.  One 
such,  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  may  contain 
several  hundred  offices  for  rent.  A  public 
institution  such  as  that  known  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the  like,  is 
generally  housed  in  an  important  structure; 
some  of  those  buildings  are  ancient  palaces  or 
mansions  altered  and  perhaps  enlarged  to  re- 
ceive the  bank,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bank 
of  France  (which  see) ;  while  others  have  been 
especially  planned  for  the  purpose,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Bank  of  England  (which  see).  —  R.  S. 
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A  bench  on  which  stonecutters 
dress  and  prepare  blocks  of  stone. 

BANKING  HOUSB.  Same  as  Bank 
Building  (which  see).  The  term,  as  signifying 
also  the  business  eetabliBhment  or  firm,  may 
be  considered  as  more  properly  limited  to  the 
building  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a  bank 
alone.  Such  buildings  are  still  frequently 
erected  in  the  smaller  towns  where  space  in 
the  business  quarter  is  not  so  precious  as  in 
the  greater  cities,  and  where  the  temptation  is 
not  so  strong  to  utilize  many  upper  stories  for 
rent.  Before  the  introduction  of  elevators  such 
buildings  were  more  numerous  than  at  present. 

BANKING  ROOM.  A  room  occupied  by 
the  clerks,  tellers,  etc.,  of  a  banking  house,  and 
to  which  access  is  given  to  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  and  withdrawing  money, 
presenting  notes  for  discount,  and  the  like. 
The  banking  room  of  a  large  institution  is  often 
very  decorative,  lofty,  and  spacious,  and  richly 
adorned  with  architectural  or  other  artistic  dis- 
positions. In  some  cases  important  mural 
paintings  have  been  introduced,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania. 

BANKING  X7P.  The  process  of  piling 
earth  or  sand  against  the  outer  walls  of  a 
building  to  preserve  the  contents  from  the 
effect  of  cold  or  sudden  storm.  An  Observa- 
tory (which  see)  in  a  high  place,  as  upon  a 
mountain  top,  is  protected  in  this  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  instruments  as  well  as  for  the  resi- 
dent astronomers  and  their  assistants. 

BANK  OF  BNGLAND.  An  important 
building  in  London,  finished  in  1734;  the 
whole  structure  is  one  architectural  story  in 
height,  and  encloses  several  courts. 

BANK  OF  FRANCB.  A  building  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  formerly  the  private  palace 
called  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse,  but  which  has 
received  many  additions.  One  great  room,  the 
galerie  dor^e^  designed  by  Francois  Mansart,  is 
splendidly  decorated  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

BANQUBT  HALL.  A  laige  room,  hall, 
or  apartment  designed  or  used  for  festal  or 
state  functions;  particularly  one  intended  for 
dinners  and  banquets,  as  distinguished  from 
salons  and  ballrooms.  The  term  is  not  com- 
monly applied  to  the  great  halls  or  galleries 
of  English  manor  houses.  It  is  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  the  Salle  des  F^tes  in  French 
public  buildings  (e.g.  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Paris) 
and  chateaux.  A  famous  example  is  that  built 
by  Henri  II.  on  a  bridge  crossing  the  Cher,  to 
form  a  wing  to  the  Ch&teau  at  Chenonceau. 

BANQUBT  HOUSB ;  BANQUBTING 
HOUSB.  A.  A  wing  or  annex  to  a  palace, 
specially  designed  for  state  receptions  and  ban- 
quets, as  at  Hampton  Court. 

B.  In  particular,  the  structure  at  West- 
minster, London,  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Inigo   Jones   (1619-1622)  as   a   part   of  his 
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BANQUETTE  BAPTIBTERT 

deaign  for  a  rant  palace  to  replace  the  old  I  narthexKreennd  off  for  the  purpose;  it  include* 
Wbiteball  Palace.  It  vas  used  at  Arst  as  a  the  wliole  aouthera  part  betweeu  the  aoutheni 
Banqueting  Hoiiae,  and  then  (until  recentl]')  ae  '  arm   of   the   transept   and    the    cbapel    oiled 

the  Chape'  """-i                                                                      n»i»11a  Zpn  at  the  ■mithviwtjmi  comer,  add 

BAVQ'  le  northern 
■tanding  | 

rampart  o  «,  the  large 

walk,  eap  3f  the  Bap- 

tiong  the  I  for  which 

Boiithem  «  made  in 

in  Louisia  —  K.  8. 

BAPTI  lya  of  the 

Font.)  gawereaet 

BAPTI  iptiam.  A 
tian  churc  both  chain- 
ing used  I  itPompeii; 
and  ahellei  building 
mal  font,  ',  a  round 
cbietl;  for  rith  a  aemi- 


B.  Part  of  a  church  eaperially  reserved  for  circular  niche  in  each  comer  of  the  square,  and 

baptismal  aeirice,  as.  in  some  modem  buildings,  a  round  basin  for  bathing  sunk  in  the  floor. 

the  chamber   under  the  tower  or  one  arm   of  This  arrangement,  with  some  variations,  is  ohar- 

the  transept,  the  weatem  eitremitj  of  one  aisle,  aclerigtic  of  the  oldest  baptisteries.     None  older 

or   the   like.      The   well-known   baptistery   of  than  Constantine's  time  are  known,  and  the?  were 

8,  Mark'ii  Church,  at  Venice,  ia  a  part  of  the  always  much  fewer  than  the  churches,  one  being 
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BAPTISTBBT 
nsnall;  coiuidGred  ta  be  eoough  for  a  tows. 
They  were  apart  IVom  the  cliunrhcA,  but  oent 
their  cQtraocea,  baptiam  bnng  calleil  DgunitiTel)' 
fajr  Mrif  nriteri  the  iloor  of  tbe  Charch.  Aa 
earlj  aa  the  aiith  centurr,  a  habit  begon  of 
•etting  a  font  within  the  nartbex,  and  later  in 
the  boJy  of  the  church  ;  by  the  eighth  century, 
outaifle  baptisteriea  begaii  to  fall  into  diBuaa. 
But  in  the  large  Italian  cities  iiulepeudent 
baptbteriee  were  built  or  rebuilt  much  later, 
being  chapels  or  churchea  dedicated  to  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  as  we  see  in  Florence,  Piaa,  Parma, 
and  other  cities.  The  usual  form  of  baptisteries, 
built  to  cover  a  principal  obje*^  the  font,  which 
WM  naturally  set  in  the  middle,  was  round,  or 
polygonal,  or  radiating  from  a  centre.  In  the 
centre  was  the  font,  a  large  batin  uaually  sunk 
in  the  floor,  like  those  of  tbe  Bomim  baths,  and 
Tailed  in.  In  tlie  oldest  this  was  often  sur- 
rounded by  columiia  to  which  curtains  were 
huDf  which  could  enclose  the  catechumen,  who 
waa  strippe<l  for  immersion.  The  commoneat 
form  waa  octagonal,  often  an  octagon  rising  out 
of  a  square.  The  oldeat  is  probably  that  of 
S.  John  L«teran,  apparently  built  with  the 
adjoining  basilica  at  the  order  of  Constantine, 
though  he  was  baptized  elsewhere.  It  is  an 
octagon  some  68  feet  across  inside,  with  an 
Male  surrounding  a  central  space  enclosed  by 
eight  columns.  Theae  carry  an  upper  order  of 
columns  with  nn  entablature,  and  over  this  a 
inodem  drum  and  dome.  They  enclose  the 
sunken  basin,  encircled  by  a  balustrade,  and 
holding  in  the  centre  an  antique  font  of  green 
basalt.  Less  important  baptisteries  were  built 
without  the  outer  aisle.  It  waa  common  to 
wall  them  about  with  a  square,  Blling  up  the 
Angles  with  round  niches,  as  in  the  Pompeian 
bath,  and  sometimea  sinking  square  niches  in 
the  walls  between.  The  octagon  waa  then 
nsually  carried  up  into  a  clerestory  and  domed. 
We  find  this  form  at  Ravennn,  Nontra,  Parenio, 
and  Aquileia,  and,  farther  east,  in  the  baptietory 
attached  to  8.  Sofia  at  ConstikDtinople,  and  at 
Kalat  Siman  in  Central  Syria.  The  great 
baptistery  of  Nocem  dei  Psgani  (Nocera,  in 
the  prevince  of  Salerno,  Italy),  now  the  Church 
of  8.  Uaria  Haggiore,  is  a  rotunda  of  70 
fbet  inskle,  with  an  outer  aisle  and  a  central 
apace  surronndnl  by  fifteen  pairs  of  coupled 
colunuia,  with  the  sunk  badn  in  the  middle 
under  a  canopy,  the  aisles  faulted,  the  middle 
domed.  There  are  also  square,  hexagonal,  and 
cruciform  baptisCeriea.  Most  are  ascribed  to 
the  first  eight  centuries  —  let  us  say  the  first 
ten.  The  largo  ones,  which  are  bnptiamal 
churahea,  like  those  of  Florence,  Piaa,  Piatoia, 
Parma,  etc.,  were  later,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  thirteenth.  That  of  Florence 
was  the  cathedral  before  it  was  the  baptistery. 
There  may  have  been  many  in  Northern  Europe, 
though  the  great  ages  of  church  building  there 


were  later  than  the  time  of  biiililing  baptisteries, 
awl  ruturally  they  were  not  ac^uncta  of  monastio 
urvldtectorc.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
now  in  Germany,  England,  or  the  North.  Id 
the  south  of  France  one  remaina,  at  Riet  in 
Provence,  which  is  typNod  —  a  square  encloaing 
nn  octagon,  with  comer  niches,  and  a  central 
spare  surrounded  by  ei;(ht  columns  which  bear 
a  drum  and  dome.  Another  at  Poitiers,  called 
the  Temple  de  S.  Jean,  is  simply  an  oblong 
rectangle  with  a  deep  basin  in  the  middle,  of 
the  peculiar  Latin  architecture  which  the  French 
call  the  Gallo-Romain,  but  much  disguised  by 
later  additions.  —  W.  P.  P.  Lonofsllow. 

For  biblEoKTsphy,  see  tbone  under  Latin  Archi- 
tecture, Romnneiique  An^hltecLure.  Italy,  Ger- 
miuiy;  babelle,  Lei  Edifiett  Cinulairei  et  la 
Domei;  Gosset,  Lei  Coupulti  d' Orient  et  iTOcel- 

BAPTIBTBBT  OF    THB   ARIAirS.      At 

Ravenna;  called  more  commonly  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin ;  an  octagonal  building 
of  the  fifth  century. 

BAPTISTERY-  OF  COITaTAimilB. 
(Called  also  Baptiste^  of  tbe  Laterau  and 
Church  of  8.  Giovanni  in  Fonte.)  In  Bome, 
near  the  great  Church  of  8,  Giovanni  in  Lat- 
erana  Parts  of  the  building  date  fntn  the 
mga  of  Constantine  (d.  337),  but  aa  now  built 
it  is  mainly  of  the  fifth  century.  It  baa  been 
altered  and  restored  at  different  times. 

BAFTIBTBR7  OF  TBB  ORTHODOX. 
At  Ravenna ;  an  octagonal  building  of  the  fifth 


Bar  or  ak  Odtd  Door;  Old  Bodsk  ih  Chelsii, 
Hah. 

dimensions,  generally  of  the  same  cross  section 
throughout;  hence,  a  structure  consisting  of 
such  a  member  with  its  supports  used  aa  a 
barrier,  railing,  gate,  or  the  like;  hence,  by 
eitension,  — 
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BAB 

A.  The  structure  at,  or  in  connection  with, 
■uch  a  bar;  a  gateway,  as  the  Temple  Bar, 
formerl]'  existing  in  Londau, 

B.  A.  counter  or  table  in  an  eating  home,  or 
the  like,  over  which  refreahments  are  served, 
and  acting  ai  a  barrier  between  the  inmates 
and  the  public. 

C.  The  apace  about  or  in  &ont  of  a  bar ;  the 
room  containing  a  bar,  in  sense  B.  By  exten- 
iion,  in  En^and,  the  space  behind  Che  counter 
or  bar,  where  is  sometimes  a  fireplace  and  where 
the  proprietor  may  have  a  small  office  and 
receive  Wends.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Ansia  Bai.     A.   Same  as  Angle  Iron. 


BABOA 

T  Bar.     Same  aa  T  Iron. 

Z  Bar.     A  metal  bar  whoae  sectkni  qiproii- 

mates  to  the  form  of  the  letter  Z ;  oonsisting  of 

a  web  perpendicular  to  two  tUngee  which   it 

connects  by  their  opposite  edges. 

BABABAHA.  An  Alaskan  house  made  of 
logs  or  whale  ribs  surrounded  by  soda,  with  the 
roof  covered  with  sticks,  dried  grass,  and  mmIb. 
The  grasses  and  flowers  in  the  soda  commonly 
continue  to  grow.  A  small  window  at  the  end, 
primitively  glazed  with  seal  intestine,  fumisbea 
light  when  the  door  is  closed.     A  sod  house. 

In  1711,  Bering  found  houses  at  Kyaic  Island 
made  of  logs  and  rough  planks,  roofed  with 
bark  and  dried  grass.  The 
term  "  barabara  "  seems,  how- 
ever, to  apply  properly  only  to 
the  sod,  or  semi-sod  house. 

— F.  S.  D. 


Baa:  Tuplb  Bib;  Londom,  IfCTO.    Desionbd  bt  Sib  CBUsxorHKB 
Wbbn. 

B.  An  npri^t  bar,  aq  a  slender  timber,  at 
the  angle  forroeil  by  two  faces  of  a  polygonal 
■tnicture. 

Channal  Bar.  (See  Channel  Beam,  under 
Bean.) 

Bys  Bai,  A  tension  member,  common  in 
iron  and  steel  trusses,  having  each  end  worked 
into  the  form  of  a  small  loop  or  eye,  through 
which  a  pin  secures  the  member  to  other  parts. 

I  Bai.     (See  I  Beam,  under  Beam.) 

Swing  Bar,  A  bar  pivoted  or  hinged  to 
serve  as  a  gate  or  movaUe  barrier,  or,  by  fall- 
ing into  a  socket,  to  operate  as  a  fastener  to 
doors  01  shutleis. 
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DtTBRI.  In  India,  a  palace 
or  castle,  an  el^ant  pavilion 
or  place  of  resort ;  the  term 
signi^ring,  ofiginaily,  a  hall 
with  twelve  doorways.  By 
extension,  the  term  is  taken 
to  mean  a  mausoleum  or  tomb 
of  great  splendoui. 

BABSACAir.  A.  An 
outwork  in  medieval  fortifi- 
cation, as  a  gale  tower ;  but 
more  frequently  an  advanced 
work  used  to  flank  the  ap- 
proach to  a  gateway. 

S.  A  movable  structure 
used  in  an  attack  on  afortress. 

C.  A  loophole  for  the  dis- 
cbarge of  missiles. 

Written  also  Barbican. 

BAHBART  8TATB8, 
ABCHITBCTUBB  OF.  (See 
North  Africa,  Architecture 
of.) 

BASBICAN.      (See  Bar- 

BABCA,        ABCHITBC- 
TintB  OP.     That  of  North- 
em  A&ica,  west  of  and  near 
Egypt,  including  the  Pantapolls  of  Cyrene. 

This  has  been  little  investigated ;  the  few 
traveUers  who  have  published  their  impressions 
of  the  country  have  given  but  little  attention  to 
the  buildings.  The  city  of  Cyrene,  once  the 
great  centre  of  Greek  civjliiation,  and  after- 
wards of  singular  importance  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  still  traceable  in  a  vast  number  of 
ruins  marking  the  city  proper,  and  in  a  ne- 
cropolis of  unusutd  extent  outside  the  ancient 
walls.  The  modem  name  is  Orennah.  Cyrene 
was  only  the  first  of  five  important  cities,  the 
others  being  Barca,  Teucheira  (aflerward  Ar- 
sinoe),    Hesperidea    (afterward    Berenice),   and 


N 


11 

ill 


B.  ASCH 
ApoUoDW,  which  wu  at  fint  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
Horeover,  in  the  gre&t  obub,  wbich  lie  sur- 
rounded  by  the  deiiert  at  the  soutli  of  the 
modern  Turkish  province  of  Bare*,  the  few 
recent  trsveQcn  have  discovered  important 
Romui   remains.     It    is  altogether  probable 


BABOBBOAItD  IT  H 


iiow  '»  Lateb 


that  an  archieological  expedition,  with  means 
sufficient  to  allow  of  several  yeais'  continuous 
reaearch,  would  add  immeDsel;  to  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  OTero-Roman  art.  (See  Nortli 
Africa,  Architecture  of.)  —  R.  S. 

B.  ABCH.     The  abbreviation  used  in  tome 
coUegea  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 

BARDI,   DOIfATO.     (See  Donatello.) 

BABDIOLIO.  Same  as  Bar- 
diglio  Marble,  under  Marble. 

BABB.  In  roofiDg  or  siding, 
that  part  of  a  slate,  shingle,  or 
roof  tile  which  lien  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  bare  and  the 
cover  comprise  between  them 
the  whole  surface  of  the  slate, 
shingle,  or  the  like. 

BABBFOOT  (adj.).  Set  up- 
on anil  secured  without  a  inortise 
and  tenon,  or  the  like  ;  wid  of 
a  post  or  stud  in  a  Balluon 
Frame  (which  see).     (U.  S.) 

BASaBBOARD.      A   piece 
of  board  hiing  from  the  e«lge  of  ' 
a  gable  roof  where  it  projects 
tieyond  the  gable  wall,  and  cither 
covering  one  of  the  raftere  of  the    Babobboahd: 
hargecou|ile  or  taking  its  place. 
The  two  liargebonnls  usually  meet  at  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  and  extend,  one  on  either  side,  to  the 
eave.     They  are  often  made  umamental,  carveil 
or  pierced  with  pnttems,  and,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish work,  fonn  an  imiwrtant  part  of  the  deco- 
rative treatment  of  the  budding. 


BASILS 

BABOBCOUFIA  One  of  the  pair  of 
raflers  which  cany  that  part  of  a  gable  roof 
which  projects  beyond  the  gable  wall,  Theae 
raflen  must  be  carried  by  projecting  horizontal 
timbers,  and  these  timbers  may  be  the  roof 
platea,  the  ridgepole,  and  the  purlinee,  or  they 
may  be  separate  pieces  projecting  horizontally 
and  supported  from  beneath  by  brackets. 
The  two  rafters  of  the  couple-cloxe  may  be 
chamfered,  carved,  or  the  like,  as  is  often  done 
in  Genmui  wooden  buildings,  or  they  may  be 
concealed  by  the  bargeboards. 

BABOBCOURSB.  A.  The  range  of  tiles 
or  slates  along  the  sloping  edges  of  a  gable  roof ; 
they  usually  pnycct  slightly  over  the  bargeboards. 

B.  The  whole  pnyection  of  a  gabled  roof 
beyond  the  gable  wall.  In  S»-ies  chilletB  this  pro- 
jection is  sometimes  very  great,  6  feet  or  more, 
and  may  cover  and  shelter  one  or  more  galleriea 
or  verandas  projecting  from  the  walls  below, 

C.  A  course  of  bricks  forming  the  coping  of 
a  wall,  set  on  e<lge  and  transversely. 

BABOBLLO,  Any  Italian  building  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  a  watch  or  armed  police  ; 
especially,  in  Floreuce,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  podeMi,  and  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  town.  It  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  in  an  interesting  and 
unique  Florentine  style,  with  s^mental  arches 
on  the  court,  of  which  style  its  great  court  is 
the  most  valuable  specimen. 

SABOB8TONB,  One  of  several  stones 
which  form  the  sloping  top  of  a  gable  built  of 
masonry.     (See  Boltel ;  Coping ;  Oable,) 

BABILB.  ABTOino ;  woodworker  ((n- 
larsiatoiv) ;  b.  1453;  d.  1&16. 
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I.  Kent,  E11U1.AND. 


Antuuio  and    his   nephew,   Giovanni    Barile 

(see  Burilc,  O.),  were  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  palace  of  tlie  tyrant  Pandolfo  Pe- 
trucci  at   Siena,  Italy.     He  did  much  carved 
and  inlaid  work  at  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 
Mllntz.  Itfiaitaaaee. 
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Bamm:  Stohb  Bahh  of  rni  HniiABTitiiv.  PiLTiiN.  RnVKRirniHiBi. 


BlKOCCO    (OnMAH,    BaKOCI}    A>CBtItCTCHI:    StBIBT  FaOMI  IM    IfUNICH;    ABOUT  1T80, 


BABUiB,  aiOVAMin  ;  woodworker  (I'n- 
taraiatore) ;  d.  1529. 

Oiovtumi  wu  •  nephew  of  Antonio  Buile 
(•ee  Barilo,  A.).  He  MNsted  hU  uucle  in  the 
ilecoration  of  the  palace  of  Pamlalfo  Pptrucci  in 
Sieu*,  Mid  made  the  doors  of  Raphael's  Staote 
in  the  Vatican.  He  carved  the  iiame  of 
Raphael'i  "  Traiufiguration."  Nov.  1,  1514, 
be  was  commiaeiuned  to  make  a  wooden 
model  of  S.  Peter's  according  to  Raphael's  design. 

MUntz,  Aennftsaner;  LelBroulll;.  Valieaa. 

BASK  BUT.  A  decorative  siunmer-hotue 
of  the  "  niatic "  kind,  covered  with  small  l(^ 
whole  or  split,  with  the  bark  still  in  place ;  or 
else  with  stripe  of  bark  nailed  directly  to  the 

BAR  LIFT.  A  liflfora  heavy  windowBBsh, 
consisting  of  a  stout  bar,  usiully  about  30 
inches  long,  held  horizontally  at  the  distance  of 
an  inch  or  more  from  a  plate  or  plates  screwed 
to  the  sash. 

BARN.  A  building  used  for  the  storage  of 
hay,  grain,  or  the  like ;  usually  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  a  form.  In  the  United  States,  the  tenn 
is  constantly  extended  to  cover  the  stable  for 
horses  c7  cattle,  or  both,  as  it  is  nore  usual  to 
build  a  single  large  buililing  for  all  these  pur- 
po«*.     (Cut.  cols.  211,  212.) 

BARN  RAiaiMO.     (See  Raising.) 

BAROCCO  (udj.).  Irregular ;  informal ;  un- 
expected :  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
schools.  The  term  seems  to  be  the  Italian  form 
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BABOQUB 

tion  jewellery,  as  to  form  the  body  of  a  bird,  or 
the  like,  than  in  the  usual  way  of  employing 
pearls. 

BAROQUE  (a4j.).  A,  Same  as  Rococo; 
used  in  this  sense  by  many  French  writers  and 
by  English  writers  who  follow  them. 

B.  Same  as  Barocco.  In  this  sense  it  is 
rather  as  a  term  of  reproach  that  the  adjective 
**  baroque  "  is  applied  to  architecture.  It  is  used 
in  this  way  without  very  exact  meaning,  char- 
acterising rather  the  late  neoclassic  architecture 
as  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
applied  also  to  the  Jesuit  style,  and  even  to  the 
Italian  architecture  of  Bemim'  and  Carlo  Ma- 
demo  ;  and  in  general  for  anything  assumed  to 
be  excessive,  extravagant,  and  in  bad  taste. 

BAROZZIO,  OIACINTO  (JACINTO,  HT> 
ACm'TH);  architect. 

The  son  of  Vignola  (see  Barozzio,  6.).  He 
assisted  Ignatio  Danti  in  editing  Le  due  Re- 
gale deUa  Prospettiva  Pratica  of  Vignola,  in 
1583,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
many  of  his  father's  architectural  undertakings, 
notably  the  ducal  palace  of  Piacenza. 

Areh.  Pub.  8oc.  Diet. 

BAROZZIO.  OIACOMO  (called  VZONO- 
LA);  Italian  architect  ;b.  Oct.  1, 1507 ;  d.  July 
7,  1573. 

Giacomo  was  the  oldest  son  of  one  Clemente 
Barozzio  of  Milan,  who,  forced  to  leave  that  city 
by  political  disturbances,  settled  at  the  village 
of  Vignola  near  Modena,  Italy.  He  went  to 
Bologna  to  study  painting,  and  later  turned  his 
attention  to  architecture.  About  1535  he  went 
to  Rome.  Vignola  was  commissioned  by  Primsr 
ticcio  (see  Frimaticcio),  who  visited  Rome  in 
1539-1540,  to  superintend  the  casting  of  antique 
statues  for  Fran9oiB  I.  of  France.  A  visit  to 
France  about  this  time  was  not  productive  of 
any  important  results.  Returning  to  Rome,  he 
was  charged  by  the  Vitruvian  Academy,  which 
was  founded  in  1542  by  Maroellus  Cervinus 
(afterward  Pope  for  twenty-one  days  as  Mar- 
cellus  II.),  Bernardino  Maffei  (afterward  car- 
dinal), Alessandro  Manzuola,  and  others,  includ- 
ing probably  Michelangelo,  with  the  investigation 
and  measuroment  of  the  Roman  monuments. 
He  was  about  this  time  much  occupied  with 
important  works  at  Bologna.  Gaye  publishes 
a  long  letter  from  Vignola  to  the  officiids  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna  defending  the 
design  which  he  had  made  for  the  facade  of  that 
church.  (The  fa9ade  was  never  built.)  He 
made  the  canal  at  Bologna  at  this  time,  and 
designed  the  fine  Palazzo  Isolani  at  Minerbio 
(now  destroyed).  The  famous  Portico  dei 
Banchi  at  Bologna  was  built  by  him  later,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  (Pope  1559-1565). 
Vignola  was  made  chief  architect  of  Julius  III. 
(Pope  1550-1555)  and  directed  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Virgo  at  Rome 
(built  48  B.C.).     He  also  built  at  the  Villa  di 
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Papa  Giulio  at  Rome  the  larger  casino  with  the 
semicircular  colonna<le.  For  Alessandro  Famese, 
second  cardinal  of  that  name,  he  built  the  great 
pentagonal  palace  of  Caprarola,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Viterbo,  Italy  (begun  1547,  finished 
1559),  the  famous  church  at  Rome  called  del 
Gesil,  and  laid  out  the  Famese  gardens  on  the 
Pahitine  Hill.  The  fine  gateway  which  he  built 
for  these  gardens  was  removed  for  the  recent 
excavations  in  the  Forum.  For  Ottavio  Famese 
(1520-1585)  Vignola  planned  the  ducal  palace 
of  Piacenza,  now  nearly  destroyed.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  by  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti  (see  Buonarroti),  and  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  artist's  work  as  architect 
are  ascribed  to  Vignola.  Charles  Gamier  (op. 
cit.)  ascribes  the  cornice  of  the  Famese  Palace 
to  Vignola.  He  btiilt  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in 
Rome.  In  1564  he  succeeded  Michelangelo  as 
architect  of  S.  Peter's.  He  composed  two 
books :  the  Regola  deUi  ciyique  ordini  d^archi- 
tettura  (1563),  still  the  standard  text-book  of 
the  French  schools,  and  Le  due  Regcie  delta 
Prospettiva  PnUica^  published  by  Ignatio 
Danti  after  his  death  in  1583.  VignoU  had  a 
large  professional  practice.  A  partial  list  of  his 
buildings  is  published  in  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society's  Dictionary.  The  CEuvrea 
complet8  de  Vignole,  ed.  Lebas  and  Debret, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1815. 

Mtlntz,  Renaissance  ;  Ronchinif  /  due  Vignole  ; 
Ignatio  Dantif  Vita  di  Jacopo Barozsi da  Vignola; 
Enrico  Maccari,  11  Palazzo  di  Caprarola ;  Milizia, 
MemoHe;  Charles  Gamier,  Michel-Ange,  archi- 
teete;  Gaye,  Carteggio. 

BAR  PARLOUR.   Same  as  Bar,  C. 

BARRACK ;  BARRACKS.  [The  term  more 
properly  treated  as  a  plural  noun  (like  thennae) 
and  as  such  a  little  difficult  to  use  in  an  ordinaiy 
sentence.  The  term  "barracks"  is,  however, 
very  common,  especially  as  in  definition  C] 
A.  A  plain  and  coarse  building,  especially  if 
huge ;  thus,  although  a  hut  or  small  cabin  has 
been  called  by  this  term,  it  seems  to  be  in  more 
general  use  as  applied  to  a  lai^ge  structure  or  a 
row  of  houses  joined  together.  The  term  seems 
to  cany  with  it  also  the  idea  of  residence.  Thus, 
a  row  of  houses  erected  for  the  workmen  on  a 
newly  opened  mine  or  proposed  fortress,  or  the 
like,  is  commonly  called  a  barrack,  both  in 
Engbuid  and  America. 

B.  A  building  erected  for  the  permanent 
lodgement  of  soldiers.  In  this  sense  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  French  Caeeme  (which  see). 

C,  A  roof  of  thatch  or  similar  inexpensive 
material  loosely  fitted  at  its  four  comers  to  four 
poles  so  that  it  is  adjustable  at  a  higher  or 
lower  level ;  generally  by  pins  in  auger  holes. 
This  is  intended  for  shelter  for  hay,  which  in 
America  is  commonly  laid  up  within  the  square 
fonned  by  such  poles  and  used  from  the  top, 
the  roof  being  lowered  as  the  hay  is  removed. 
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BARRACK  ROOM 

This  practice  seems  to  be  peculiarly  American, 
as  in  England  the  careftilly  made  haystack  is 
used,  the  hay  being  cut  from  it,  in  what  is  called 
a  truss,  by  means  of  a  knife  specially  made  for 
the  purpose.  —  R.  S. 

BARRACK  ROOM.  A.  A  room  in  a  Bar- 
rack, or  used  for  purposes  of  a  barrack. 

B.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  that  room  in 
large  country  houses  in  which  many  beds  were 
kept  for  the  use  of  unexpected  guests. 

BARRACOA.  A  grain  house  of  the  north- 
west coast  American  Indians.  It  is  built  above 
ground  on  four  posts  about  15  feet  long. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

BARRB,  BLOT  DB  LA;  architect;  b. 
Aug.  17,  1764;  d.  May  20,  1833. 

De  la  Bane  was  a  pupil  of  J.  D.  Antoine  (see 
Antoine)  and  Francois  Chalgrin  (see  Chalgrin). 
In  1813  he  succeeded  Alexandre  Brongniart  (see 
Brongniart)  as  architect  of  the  Bourse  in  Paris. 
He  finished  this  building,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions only  had  been  laid. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dietionnaire. 

BARRICADB.  Originally,  a  barrier,  screen, 
or  wooden  wall,  stout  and  useful  as  protection  ; 
the  term  being  derived  from  bar,  as  Palisade 
(which  see)  is  from  pale.  By  extension,  and  in 
imitation  of  French  usage,  a  Rampart  (which 
see)  hastily  made  of  the  material  most  readily 
at  hand.     The  term  has  no  strictly  architectural 


A  wall  or  unroofed  enclosure  of 
bars  or  posts  intended  as  a  protection,  or  as  a 
separation  between  parts  of  a  town  or  of  a  room, 
of  wood  or  iron,  or  of  a  permanent  material. 
Barriers  may  be  as  small  as  the  low  railings 
used  in  theatres  to  keep  the  crowd  in  line  while 
waiting  for  the  purchase  or  giving  up  of  their 
tickets,  and  they  may  be  high,  strong,  permanent 
and  rudely  ornamented.  In  Paris,  before  the 
completion  of  the  fortification  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  (since  which  time  the  mur 
d^enceinte  has  served  the  purpose)  there  was  a 
barrier  where  each  important  street  crossed  the 
line  of  the  octroi  or  limit  within  which  goods 
had  to  pay  for  their  entrance.  The  French  term 
in  this  case  (barri^)  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  English  one  in  significance.     (See  Bar.) 

—  R.  S. 

BARROOM.  In  the  United  States,  a  room 
fitted  with  a  bar  for  drinkers.  This  hai  is  the 
only  necessary  appendage ;  but  in  an  establish- 
ment of  any  pretensions  there  are  small  tables 
and  chairs  for  persons  who  propose  to  make  some 
stay  conversing  together,  etc.  The  term  is, 
therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  use 
of  the  word  Bar  (which  see).  In  the  towns  of 
the  United  States  there  has  been  since  about  1880 
some  attempt  to  substitute  the  word  Gafi^,  but 
perhaps  only  where  there  are  tables,  etc.,  as  above. 

BARROW.  A  mound  of  earth  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  sepulchral  erection  and  to  have  been 
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heaped  above  the  stone  coffin  or  the  laiger  tomb 
of  a  chief.  The  term  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous  with  Grave  mound  and  Tumulus 
(which  see).  The  barrow  is  of  many  shapes,  as 
nearly  circular,  oval,  etc.,  but  no  safe  classifica- 
tion based  upon  form  and  appearance  has  been 
made.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  [jeculiar 
forms,  as  the  Twin  Barrow,  so  called,  which 
consists  merely  of  two  mounds  near  together, 
and  often  enclosed  by  one  ditch  or  sinking  in 
the  surface,  and  the  Bowl  Barrow,  which  has 
a  raised  rim  and  a  sinkage  within  it.  The 
Chamber  Barrow  is  nothing  more  than  a  mound 
in  which  the  stone  chambered  tomb  has  been 
found  still  in  existence.  The  term  "barrow" 
has  been  extended  to  remains  which  are  evi- 
dently of  totally  difterent  character ;  thus,  the 
term  "pond  barrow"  has  been  given  to  what 
is  evidently  the  trace  of  a  primitive  building 
of  some  kind,  most  often  a  dwelling  house. 
Some  very  large  mounds,  such  as  Silbury  Hill 
near  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  are 
admitted  to  be  not  grave  mounds,  and,  there- 
fore, not  in  strict  sense  barrows,  but  rather 
raised  platforms  upon  which  special  sacrifices 
could  be  performed.  (Compare  TeocaUi.  See 
also  Cairn;  Cist;  Cromlech;  Dolmen;  Moathill.) 

—  R.  S. 

BARROW  HOItB.  An  irregular  hole  left 
temporarily  in  the  wall  of  an  unfinished  building 
to  admit  the  workmen  with  their  wheelbarrows 
or  handbarrows. 

BARRT.  SIR  CHARLBB,  R.  A.;  archi- 
tect; b.  May  23,  1795;  d.  May  12,  1860. 

Barry  was  articled  to  Middleton  and  Bailey, 
surveyors,  at  Laml^eth,  London.  He  exhibited 
his  first  drawing,  a  "View  of  the  Interior  of 
Westminster  Hall,"  at  the  Academy  in  1812. 
In  1817  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1818,  Greece, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Barry  built  the  Sussex 
County  Hospital  and  the  Manchester  Royal 
Institution.  In  1832  he  completed  the  Trav- 
ellers' Club  in  London,  one  of  his  most  successful 
buildings.  S.  Stephen's  Chapel  (Westminster, 
London),  which  had  been  used  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct.  16,  1834.  July  17,  1835,  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  and 
designs  for  a  new  building.  Barry  entered  the 
competition.  His  designs  were  accepted  Feb. 
29,  1836.  He  laid  the  furst  stone  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  April  27, 
1840.  That  portion  which  was  intended  for 
the  House  of  Ix)rds  was  completed  in  time  for 
the  session  of  1847,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  session  of  1852.  In  1837  Barry  won 
the  competition  for  the  building  of  the  Reform 
Club,  London.  In  1840  he  made  additions  to 
University  College,  Oxford.  Barry  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840,  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1844,  and  knighted  in  1852. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member 
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BABTH 
of  the  Royal  Inatitule  of  British  Architecte,  ftnd 
TOD  the  gold  medal  of  the  Inatitule  in  1B50. 
He  published  ItluttnUiona  of  the  new  Palace 
of  WeelmituUr,  one  vol.  fol.,  London,  1B49, 
and  7^  Trantiler^  Club  Htnute,  one  toL  fol., 
London,  1639. 

Alfred  Bury.  Xemoinnf  Sir  CharUt  Barry; 
Hillorft,  Xoliet  nir  la  vie  rt  la  ativrel  lie  Sir 
ChurUt  Barry:  Uigby  WyatC,  The  ArchOetlurai 
Career  of  .Sir  Charlet  Barrf,  in  K.  I.  B.  A.  TraiiB- 
actlont,  I  HOD. 

BARTH.  "WJItUBLtt ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

Barth  made  a  fine  stone  fireplace  in  the  Sam,- 
merroikulube  in  the  RedittdiUiachet  Bathiiane 
in  Danzig,  PruBsia.  It  was  painted  and  gilded 
by  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries.  (See  Vredeman 
de  Vrira.) 

ScbulU,  Danzig  und  Sdnt  Banvtrkt. 

BARTIZAN.  InSirWalterScott'swritiogs, 
a  turret  or  balcony  carried  on  corbelling  or  arcbes 
and  projecting  ffom  the  walls  of  a  building. 

English  bretising  or  some  such  misspelling  of 
the  word  Bnttjoe  or  Bratticing.  Writeis  copy- 
ing the  term  from  Scott  use  it  ac  equivalent  to 
machicolation. 

BASTOLOBOCBO  DHL  CAFRINO.  (See 
Heo  del  Capiino.) 

BASALT.  A  volcanic  rock  lava,  consisting 
essentially  of  augite  and  a  soda  lime  feldspar 
with  usiuilly  olivine.  Usuall;  of  a  dark  gray, 
sometimes  almost  black,  colour,  and  hi^ly 
vesicular.  —  G.  P.  M. 

BABCULB.  A  mechanical  apparatus  acting 
on  the  principle  of  a  baUnced  or  counterpoised 
iever ;  especially  one  serving  (or  the  lifting  of  a 
Bascule  Bridge  (which  see  under  Bridge) ;  com- 
mon in  mediieval  military  architecture. 

BASEL  The  lowest  part  or  the  lowest  main 
dirision  of  anything,  as  of  a  column,  pier,  tbe 
front  of  a  building  or 
of  a  pavilion,  tower, 
or  the  like.  (For  iU 
general  meaning,  com- 
pare Base  Block ; 
Base   Couise ;    Bwe- 

The  term  is  used 
independently  in  tbe 
'  foUowing  senses ;  — 
A.  The  lowest  of 
the  three  principal 
parts  of  a  column, 
when  the  column  is 
so  divided.  Many  Egyptian  columns  and  the 
culunuu  of  tbe  Grecian  Doric  order  have  no 
bases ;  moreover,  in  oth«  styles  many  pillars, 
which,  flrom  their  approximately  cylindrical  form 
are  called  columns,  have  no  base  in  the  strict 
sense  here  given  to  the  term.  The  traditional 
base  of  the  louic  columns  of  one  of  the  porches 
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of  the  Erechtheum  in  Athens  is  made  up  of^ 
first,  a  group  of  hollow  mouldings  divided  by 
narrow  fillets,  below  this  a  larger  cove  between 
two  flUeta,  and  below  this  a  convex  moulding 
almost    semicy- 
lindrical  in  sec- 
tion, called  gen- 
erally a   Torus 
(which  see).  The 
Attic    base,    so 
called,    consists 
of  tbe  following 
members,  begin- 
ning at  tiw  top : 

.    ° i,..fi         B*>B  or  loKic  OBDRa:  the 

a  convex  mbuld-  Ea«ca™.u».  Athhs. 

mg    of    nearly 

semicyhndrical  section ;  a  sootia  between  two 
fillets;  another  convex  mouldingsomewhat  larger 
than  the  upper  one.  The  base  of  the  mediieval 
columns,  Eastern  and  WcBtem,  Byzantine,  Bo- 


Base  op  Lite  Grii 


manesque,  and  Gothic,  are  extraordinarily  varied, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  tried  veiy  many 
combinationB  of  mouldings,  retaining  for  fre- 
quent use  only  those  which  were  the  moat 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  expressive  of  the  fluc- 
tion  of  the  base,  which  is,  of  course,  to  extend 
somewhat  the 


of     the 


square  plinth 
below  tbe  base 
had  been 
adopted  from 
Roman  prac- 
tice, and  had  bai 
become  very 
common,  the 
mediieval 
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piora  the  tvea  preuure  of  the  bwe  upon  the 
plinth. 

S.  The  lowest  part  of  ■  wall  or  pier,  es- 
pecUUj  if  ornamented  by  mouldings  or  by  a. 
projecting  feature  decorated  by  paaelling  or 
Bcnlpture.  Id  thia  sense  the  term  is  incapable 
of  accurate  and  eihaiutive  definition,  as  the 
lovermoet  coiirae  of  stone  in  the  exterior  of  a 
wall,  where  it  ihowe  above  the  pavement  or 
the  Buriace  of  the  ground,  ia  capable  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  aitiatic  treatmenta.    Hence,  — 

C  A.  member  of  any  material  applied  as  a 
finish  or  protection  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  the 
like,  especially  in  interior  finish,  as  a  baseboard 
forming  part  of  the  wooden  trim  of  a  room. 
(See  Skirting.)     (Cute,  cola.  221,  222.) 

Attlo  Baaa.  In  Qreco-Bomau  architecture 
and  its  ituitationa,  a  base  conHistiDg  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  torua  between  which  ore  a  scotia 
and  two  narrow  flUeta,  as  deacribed  in  the 
article  Baae  (which  see).     Vitnivius  (III.,  3) 


BASBUBNT 
the  upper  tonu  will  form  one  quarter  (or  one 
twelfth  the  diameter  of  the  column),  the  lower 
torus,  one  half  of  the  remainder  (or  one  eighth 
of  the  diameter),  and  the  aootia,  with  its  fillets, 
an  equal  amount.     (Cut,  coU.  221,  222.) 

BABB  BLOCr.  A  block  of  any  material, 
generally  with  Uttle  or  no  ornament,  forming 
the  lowest  member  of  a  base,  or  itself  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  a  base ;  apecifically,  a  member 
Bometimes  applied  to  the  foot  of  a  door  or 
window  trim,  comsponding  in  position  to 
Base,  C  (which  see). 

BABB  BOARD,  In  carpentry,  a  wooden 
base  in  the  sense  of  Base,  C  (which  see). 

BABB  COOItSB.  The  lowest  courw  of 
masonry  of  a  wall  or  pier  ;  the  footing. 

BASS  COURT.  A.  The  inferior  or  outer 
court  of  a  mansion. 

B.   The  rear  court  of  a  farmhouse  for  domestic 

animals,  and  connected  with  the  outbuildings. 

BABB  UHB.   a.  laarcbitectuial  dravr- 

ai   hue ;   the   line 

bottom  of  the  de- 

aign;  especially, 

in    perapectiTC^ 

the  trace  of  the 

pietute  plane  on 

the    ground 

B.  In  engi- 
neering and  sur- 
veying, the  first 
line  detramined 
upon,  located, 
and  measured  aa 
a      baae      from 


putedin  turvey- 
iug  or  plotting 
a  piece  of  ground 
tat   a    map    or 


r  THI  BCILDIHO  P1.L1 


A.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wall 
or  walls  of  any 
building,  espe- 
cially when  di- 
vided fkim  the 
upper  portions 
in  an  architec- 
tural way,  OS  by 
a  different  ma- 
terial, a  difi^er- 
eut  and  perhaps 
more  solid  archi- 
tectural     treats 

and  fewer  win- 


:  Paluzo  B>Tii^c(titA,  Bolooha, 
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BASBMBNT  STORT 
dowi,  or  the  like.  The  bueinent  DMy  occupy 
on]j  a  Bnull  part  of  the  wbole  height  of  the 
■tnicture,  or  it  axiy  be  even  more  tiian  half  of 
that  height,  as  in  aome  palacn  of  the  Italian 
Benaisunce,  (specially  in  North  Italy.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  n  a  double  base- 
ment ;  that  IB  to  tay,  the  basemeot  proper, 
serving  aa  a  foil  and  a  support  to  the  more  elabo- 
rate story  or  storice  above,  has  itself  a  still  more 
massive  basement,  probably  without  openini^ 

B.  The  story  which  comes,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  behind  the  piece  of  waU 
above  described ;  in  this  sense,  an  abbreviation 
of  the  term  "  basement  story."  Originally, 
this  Btoty  would  have  its  floor  almost  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  street  without,  or  with  the 
courtyard ;  but  in  some  buildings  it  is  ntised 
sevenl  slepa  above  the  street,  ud  in  othere  its 


BASILICA 


OIOVAN 

LIPPO;  architect;  d.  1^91. 

A  distinguished  architect  of  Palermo,  Italy. 
Basile  mad«  one  of  the  beet  designs  in  the 
competition  for  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of 
MiUn.  He  built,  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Theatre 
in  Palermo,  and  was  director  of  the  Boyal 
Italian  School  of  Engineering.  He  published 
Curvatura  delte  Linfe  deW  Architettura 
Antlai  {M  ed.,  1806,  with  atlas,  folio), 
Calcolo  di  StalidiUl  dflla  Cupola  del  Taitro 
Masaiino  di  Paiermo  (1878,  8^■o),  and  other 

Amtrirau  AnkUift,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  40. 

BASII.ICA.  (The  Greek  *4)ective  signify- 
ing "royal,"  "kingly,"  and,  thwrfbre,  "splen- 
did," and  the  Uke;  used  in  Latin  substantively 
by  writers  of  the  classical  time.    The  significa- 


Basilica:  RasroaATioH  av  Pallai 

floor  is  some  distance  below  the  street,  as,  nota-  ' 

bly,  in  citj'  dwelling  houses.     (See  Baseineut 
House,  under  House.)     (CuU,  cols.  225,  226.) 


(See    Basement    House, 
Same    aa    Baae- 


Frencb  Basanant. 

under  House.) 

BA8BMBWT    BTOHT. 

ment,  B. 

BABB  BTONB.     Same  as  Footing  Stone. 

BABBVI.   QBOBaS;  architect. 

Boscvi  eiitpre.1  the  office  of  Sir  John  Sosne 
(see  Soaiie)  in  1810.  In  lSi8  he  went  to 
Italy  for  three  years.  In  1825  he  designed 
Belgrave  Square,  London,  and  in  1835  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  With  Sid- 
ney Sinirke  (see  Smirke)  he  built  the  Conserva- 
tive Club  in  Pall  Mall,  London.  Basevi  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  while  inspecting 
the  tower  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  nf  Artigu. 
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lo  or  A  TrricAL  Koi>a:(  Basilica. 

tion  would  he  btuiliea  aloa,  "  the  royal  portico," 
or,  pertaapa,  in  Latin  usage,  batUica  inUs, 
"the  royd  house.") 

A.  In  classical  antiquity,  a  building  inteniled 
for  the  meeting  of  great  numbeni  of  pei^nns 
for  business  purposes,  like  the  modem  Exchange, 
and  for  the  sitting  of  Judicial  tribunals.  It 
appears  that  the  earliest  building  called  by  this 
name  was  built  in  Rome  in  184  B.C.,  by  Cato 
the  Censor.  This  was  called,  from  his  family 
name,  Basilica  Porcia.  The  Basilica  Fulvia 
was  built  179  B.C.  The  Basilica  Sempronia 
was  built  soon  after  (ITO  'B.C.)  close  upon  the 
Forum  on  ite  northeastern  side,  anit  following 
this  the  BasilicA  Opimia  and  the  Basilica 
Emilia,  both  namol  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
Hit'on/  as  two  of  the  four  most  splendid  build- 
ings in  Rome.  All  of  these  buildings  have 
remained  wholly  unknown  to  modem  archteolo- 
gists,  and  this  either  because  of  complete 
destruction  or  because  of  uncertainty  of  site 
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resulting  from  the  very  limited  character  of  the 
explorations  so  far  made,  north  of  the  Forum. 
The  Basilica  Julia,  later  than  either  of  the 
buildings  above  named,  begun  during  the  short 
dictatorship  of  the  great  Julius  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  is  known  to  us,  so  far  as  its  plan 
and  general  arrangement  goes ;  it  stands  on  tlie 
southwestern  side  of  the  Forum.  All  of  these 
buildings  were  intended  to  enlai^ge,  in  a  sense, 
the  available  space  of  the  Roman  Forum,  by 
partly  enclosed  and  roofed  porticoes  instead  of 
open  squares.  Other  great  basilicas  were  added 
by  the  different  emperors,  of  which  the  most 
extensive  was  the  Baisilica  Ulpia,  connected  with 
Trajan's  Forum  on  the  northwest,  and  built  by 
that  emperor  or  in  his  name.  We  leani  of  no 
basilicas  of  the  provincial  cities  which  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  Imperial  City  in  size 
and  architectural  importance. 

It  was  characteristic  of  all  these  buildings 
that  they  were  specimens  of  trabeated  construc- 
tion throughout.  They  were  nearly  as  columnar 
in  their  character  as  the  porticoes  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  favourite  Boman 
system  of  vaulting  was  introduced  in  any  of 
those  named  above  or  in  any  basilicas  of  the 
same  period.  The  general  character  was  a 
nave  and  two  aisle^  one  on  each  side.  These 
aisles,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  returned  at 
either  end,  so  that  the  nave,  as  it  may  be  called, 
was  in  reality  a  higher  central  portion  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  lower  porticoes.  The  Basilica 
Ulpia  is  described  under  Roman  Imperial  Archi- 
tecture (which  see).  It  is,  however,  the  opinion 
of  some  that  here  the  central  space  was  not 
properly  a  nave,  but  was  open  to  the  sky,  in 
which  case  the  building  would  have  been  a 
double  portico  surrounding  an  open  court.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  it  was  built 
originally  open  to  the  sky,  and  was  afterward 
roofed.  As  to  distribution  of  the  court  rooms 
in  all  the  basilicas,  this  is  very  imcertain,  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  semicircular  apses, 
projecting  sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at 
the  side  (see  Exedra),  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  reign  of  Maxentius  (d.  312  a.d.)  was 
begun  a  vaulted  basilica  which  is  still  partly 
in  existence  (see  below).  The  central  compart- 
ment on  the  southwestern  side  seems  to  have 
had  a  great  entrance  from  the  Forum;  the 
opposite  compartment  on  the  northeastern  side 
has  an  exedra.  At  the  northwestern  end  there 
is  either  an  exedra  or  apse,  and  at  the  south- 
eastern end  a  great  narthex ;  but  there  has 
been  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  only  the  existing  walls  and  vaults  are 
sufficiently  known. 

B.  A  Christian  church  of  the  earliest  western 
or  central  Italian  type,  distinguished  by  having 
a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  nave  and 
aisles  with  an  apse  at  one  end  and  a  narthex 
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and  perhaps  an  atrium  at  the  other.  (For  the 
description  and  history  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
see  Latin  Architecture.)  The  same  type  ap- 
pears in  the  north  in  such  buildings  as  the 
Basse  (Euvre  (which  see)  at  Beauvais  in 
northeni  France,  the  church  at  Cravant,  and 
one  of  those  on  the  island  of  Reichenau  in  the 
Sea  of  Constance.  Moreover,  of  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  the  magnificent 
Church  of  S.  Martin  at  Tours  there  remain 
such   complete   accounts,  traditionally  and   in 


Basilica  of  S.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  as  built 
IK  THE  5th  Century  a.d. 

Width  within  the  outer  walls,  180  feet. 

writing,  that  we  are  sure  of  the  completely 
basilican  character  of  those  important  structures. 

^For  bibliography  see  those  under  Roman  Im- 
perial Architecture ;  Italy  —  especially  Lazio;  Latin 
Architecture;  Romanesque  Architecture.)  Also 
see  Hansen,  Die  Basiliken  chriatlirhen  Roma, 
Munich,  1842.  -no 

Ambroglan  BaallioA.  That  of  S.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan.     (See  Church.) 

Ubexian  BaaiUca.  That  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome,  so-called  i  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Liberius,  352-366.     (See  Church.) 

BASILICA  (The,  so-called,  at  Paestum).  A 
building  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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Pseatum  (Greek,  Poseidonia ;  mwlern  Itaiinii, 
Pesto)  on  tbe  coa»t  of  Campania.  It  resembles 
a  Doric  Mniple,  liuC  ha^  the  peculiarity  of  a 
TOW  of  columns  through  the  middle,  iind  in  con- 
se(|iience  an  uneven  number  on  each  of  the 
narrower  fronts.  Also,  there  are  no  traeei 
a  wall  which  might  have  eucloaeil  the  n 
For  theae  reawas  it  has  been  calleil  a  basilica 
according  to  the  ancient  or  pagan  type ;  that  v 
to  say,  a  portico  for  public  resort. 


BAKLICAH.  Having  todo  witii  a  basilica ; 
bsving  the  characteristics  of  a  bnailica ;  thua, 
the  early  churches  of  northern  Franoa,  aucb  as 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  were  of  bnsilicnn  plan. 

BASILICA  OF  MAZBimnB.  Erected 
in  Bome  by  the  would-be  emperor,  Hoientius, 
nn<t  cumpleteil  by  his  conqueror,  Constantine 
"the  Great,'  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fonrth 
century  a, p.  The  building  mvers  an  immeiise 
parallelt^ram,  dividevl  into  a  nave  vaulted  in 
three  s<|UBres,  and,  on  each  side,  three  nearly 
square  compartments,  each  group  or  set  of  three 
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BASILICA  OF  B.  AQNBBB 
ODTTeipoading  neatly  to  one  of  the  aisles  of  a 
medueval  church.  The  pkni  of  these  compart- 
tnenta  differ  slightly.  The  height  of  the  nave 
ia  about  1 25  feet ;  that  is  to  uiy,  nearl;  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  nave  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
although  the  Ronum  building  is  of  prodigious 
Mlidity  and  the  Oothic  cathedral  slight  and 
elastic  in  build.  This  buUdiug,  with  the  balls 
of  the  latest  imperial  therms,  are  peculiarly  inter- 


BA8IN 

BAenJCA  OF  a  PAUL  (S.  Paolo  Ftiort 
U  Mum  or  Without  the  Walls).  Near  Rome. 
(See  Church.) 

BABIUCA  OP  TRAJAN;  BASILICA 
XTLPIA  The  great  busilioi  built  by  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  connection  with 
his  forum,  the  temple  dedicated  to  him,  and 
the  famous  column  vbich  still  stands  complete. 
It  was  named  from  Trajan's  Gentile  or  &mily 


sculpture  irss  much  degraded,  and  when  thii;  decay 
had  been  advancing  with  inereilible  rapidity, 

BAsiuCA  OP  a.  ^annasiFuori  if  Mum 

orWithouttheWalls),  Near  Rome.  (SwChurch.) 
BABIUCA    OF    8,     CLBBfBHTB.        In 

Rome.     (See  Church.) 

BASILICA  OF   B.  LOBBNZO    {Faori  le 

Mnra  or  Without  the  Walls).      Near  Borne. 

(See  Church.) 


.     (Scs  I 
re.) 


silict^  Roman  Imperial  Archi- 


vmsel  generally  round, 
elliptic,  or  ovoiil,  with  curved  sides,  used  fur 
holding  water,  ami  intended  chiefly  for  washing 
the  hands  ond  the  f&ee.  In  plumbing,  the 
"set"  or  Rtntiniiary  earthen  or  china  waHh 
basin  ret  bencHtli  a  marble  or  earthen  aUb, 
with  metal  or  other  supports,  and  with  waste, 
overflow,  and  supply  pipes,  faucets,  trap,  nnd 
other  appurtenances,  tlie  waste  outlet  of  the 
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BA8INO 
baaiD  being  generally  at  the  bottom,  Bomctimea 
at  tlie  back,  more  often  in  the  centre. 

B.  A  more  or  le«a  artificially  cooatnictatl 
reservoir  for  water ;  in  modeni  time*  generally 
only  for  ilecoratlon,  aa  at  the  foot  of  a  chiUeaii 
d'eau,  surrountling  a  fountain,  or  the  like. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

BASma.     Snnw  aa  Footing. 

BASK39T  (1  ).     Same  as  Bell  of  a  capital. 


BASBB-TAILLB 
B.  Any  sculptured   work   thua  executed  in 
low  relief. 

Baa-relief  ia  especially  uaeil  ax  an  adjunct  to 
Eui;hitecture.  The  contrasting  treatment  of 
sculpture  is  high  relief  or  Allo-riUevo, 

BAaBAI.BCTa8 :  BAaBAIiLBCTUB. 
(See  Vaaaallectiu.) 

BABBAKO,  AtnOBALB;  architect. 
Acconling  to  the  recorcia,  the  Loggia  del 
Conaiglio  in  the  Piazza 
dei  Signori  at  Pailua 
«ai  b^un  in  1493 
from  the  model  of 
AnnilMLle  Bassano.  It 
VM  completed  after 
1&23  by  one  Biagio 
da  Ferrara,  of  whom 
DOtbiog  more  is  known. 
Paoletli,  RfnoKf- 
menlo  in  I'tneiia,  VoL 

II.,  p.  287  (isa?). 


TOLOMED8  TAN; 
painter  and  arehilect. 

In  1613  Van  Baa- 
aen  was  a  member  of 
the  guild  of  painters  it 
Delft.  Id  I6'.>2  he 
went  to  The  Hague. 
After  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, lie  nettled  at  Am- 
heim  and  designs  1  the 
facade  of  the  Rath- 
haiis  of  that  city. 
He  held  tlie  office  of 
dty  architect  ut  The 
Hague. 

Oalland.  Hotlandl- 
Khr.H  Bauiutft  unit 
BUdTu-rei. 


BjiB-BKLiEr  or  THa  13th  CENTnsT;  Notrk-Dahk,  Vi 

VKUH  A  Bkttkub  or  South  Tbansi 

BABEBT  (II.) ;  BABKBT  OBATB.  (See 
Grate.) 

BASOIf .     Same  as  Baain. 

BAS-RBLIBP.  A.  A  form  of  sculpture  io 
which  the  Sgurea  project  hut  slightly  from  the 
general  background  ;  low  relief;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  tMeze  of  the  Parthenon. 


At  Beauvaia  (Oi«e), 
north  of  France.  A 
very  ancient  church  of 
unsettled  date,  per- 
Ii.ipe  as  eariy  aa  the 
sixth  centuiy.  It  was 
the  cathedral  until  the 
choir  of  the  new  (un- 
finished) cathedral  was 
completfil  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  One 
tower  of  the  Basse 
(Euvre  ia  of  the  suroe 
date. 

A.  Bas-relief;  the 
older  French  term  which  was  in  use  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  passetl  into  Eng- 
lish as  a  term  useil  by  collectore  and  dealers 
in  ancient  worka  of  art. 

B  (as  an  adjective).      Having  a  backgronnil 
with  figurea  in  relief;  said  of  a  piece  of  enamel, 
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BA8SO-BILIBTO 
Mid  of  the  kind  of  cn«mel  <o  characterizeil.  It 
ia  a  variet;  of  champlevf  enamel,  markeil  by 
the  peculiarity  that  the  background  is  sculptured 
Mu)  that  the  enamel  itself  is  translucent  so  as 
to  ahov  the  background. 

BAB80-BIUEV0.     Same  as  Bae-relief. 

BASTARD  CUT ;  SA-n-BD.  Sawed  from 
a  log  longitudiDallj  by  paruUel  cuU  in  regular 
•equenoe  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Snid  of  a 
board  or  plank  so  cut.  (Compare  Quarter  Cut ; 
•ee  Lumber.) 

BASTAHO  OBAHITG.     A  quarrier's  term 
for  nearly  any  slone  vhlcli  he  may  not  consider 
a  true  granite ;  particularly  applied  to  gneiss. 
—  G,  P.  M. 

BABTBL  aOUBB.  On  the  English  and 
Scottish  border,  a  partly  fortiRed  house  ;  one 
whose  lowest  story  is  vsulteil,  and  which  has 
battlements  or  some  defence  fur  the  gate. 

BABTIDH  A.  In  France, 
a  city  or  town  built  for  special 
purposes  of  defence  and  with 
the  purpose  of  occupying  an  im- 
portant position  by  a  garrison, 
properly  sheltered  and  houseil ; 
especially,  one  of  those  founded, 
as  it  ia  thought,  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings  as  monarchs  or  claim- 
ant) of  Aquitainc.  The  most 
important  of  tbem  appears  to 
liavc  been  Liboume,  on  the 
Dorilogne,  founded  about  1290, 
■till  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Monpazier,  further  enst,  anil 
south  of  the  same  rirer,  retaina 
its  original  aspect.  The  bastidea 
are  peculiar  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tectural hiatory  for  their  straight 
•treeta,  forming  right  angles 
with  one  another,  and  the  exact 
placing  of  the  public  buildings, 
all  indicating  the  building  of 
the  city  at  one  time  on  a  systematic  plan. 

B.  Anciently,  in  fortiAcatiun,  an  isohil«d 
defensive  work,  sometimee  forming  part  of  a 
permanent  eyat«m  of  defence,  sometimes  used 
by  the  Iteai^ers  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified  place. 

C  In  southern  France,  a  small  couutry 
house  near  a  town,  and  used  more  for  occasional 
lesort  than  for  resldeace.  —  R.  S. 

BASTHJiB.  In  French,  a  bastion,  fortified 
tower,  or,  according  to  the  epoch,  other  work 
of  mediiETal  tbrtification  ;  especially,  anil  always 
in  English,  the  strong  building  whose  proper 
name  was  La  Batiillede  la  Porte  S.  Antoine, 
which  was  built  by  Charles  V.  It  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  state  prison  of  France,  and 
in  that  capacity  wot  especially  hated  by  the 
populace,  who  took  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution  (July  U,  1769)  when  it  was 
but  feebly  garrisoned.  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  municipal  authonties  of  Paris. 
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BATBUBNT  LIQHT 
BABm>i^   HOUBB.      Same    ns    Bastel 
House. 

BABTI.  MATTBO.  (See  Pasti,  Matteo  de.) 
BABTIOH.  In  military  architecture,  a  pro- 
jecting member ;  a  combination  of  rampart, 
parapet,  ditch,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  a  stretch 
of  wall  is  flanked  so  that  its  face  may  be  swept 
by  the  fire  from  the  bastion.  In  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  times  just  succeeding  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  bastions  had  some 
architectural  cbanioter,  in  partial  reminiscence 
of  the  flanking  toweis  of  mediLeval  castles ;  they 
were,  moreover,  of  masonry  with  somewhat  high 
walls,  and  presented  an  impowng  appearance. 
The  modem  bastion  is,  of  course,  to  outside 
appearance,  a  mere  green  slope  like  a  natural 
hiUside,  but  more  regular.  In  manor  houses 
snd  other  large  country  residences  of  the  later 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  an  endw- 


ing  wait  and  ditch  was  often  used  to  protect  the 
immediatesurroundingsof  the  house ;  its  stables, 
gardens,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  house  itself^ 
and  the  angles  of  this  outer  enclosure  were  fre- 
quently treated  with  projections  simulating  the 
bastions  of  regular  fortifications.- —  E.  S. 

BABTON.  Any  Urge  moulding  of  convex 
rounded  sectioD.     (Compare  Torus.) 

BAT,  A.  A  piece  of  a  broken  brick;  usu- 
ally the  half  or  about  the  half  of  a  brick,  espe- 
cisily  when  having  one  end  unbroken.  More 
usually  caUed  brickbat.     (See  Closer.) 

B.   A  kind  of  stm-drieal  brick. 

BATARDBAU.     Same  as  Cofi'er  Dam. 

BATBUBirT  LIOBT.  In  English  Gothic 
traeeriMi  windows,  a  peculiar  form  of  light,  or 
subdivision  of  a  window ;  one  comprised  between 
two  mulljons,  and  having  a  curved  or  incUned 
bottom  caused  by  the  arched  beads  of  other 
lights  below. 


A,  The  immersion  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  part  of  it,  in  water  or  other  liquid.  By 
extension,  the  contact  of  the  skin  with,  or  ex- 
posure to,  a  semisolid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance, or  with  imponderable  matter  like  sunlight 
or  electric  currents. 

B.  An  arrangement  or  apparatus  for  bathing ; 
hence,  an  apartment  or  building  containing 
baths. 

The  object  of  bathing  is  improvement  of  the 
bodily  health,  (a)  by  maintaining  health,  (b)  by 
restoring  health.  The  first  result  is  accomplished 
by  cleansing  baths,  and  by  baths  taken  for  cool- 
ing, stimulating,  or  hardening  purposes,  or  for 
athletic  bodily  exercise;  the  second  object  by 
medicated  baths.  The  niunerous  kinds  and 
forms  of  baths  may  be  classified :  (1)  according 
to  the  medium  or  substance  used  (fresh  air,  salt 
water,  mineral  water,  hot  air,  steam,  vapour,  mud 
and  sand,  sim  and  electrical,  air,  pine  needle, 
hot  springs  and  medicated  baths) ;  (2)  according 
to  temperature  (cold,  tepid,  warm,  hot  baths); 
(3)  according  to  manner  of  application  or  part 
of  body  treated  (full  bath,  hidf  bath,  sitz,  hip, 
foot,  hand,  eye,  sponge  bath,  douche,  spray); 

i4)  according  to  purpose,  viz. :  cleansing  baths 
tub,  spray,  douche,  foot,  sitz,  hip,  and  vapour 
baths) ;  refreshing  baths  (douche,  needle,  sponge, 
wave,  swimming  or  plunge,  river  and  sea,  and 
Turkish  baths) ;  curative  baths  (air,  sun,  hot  air, 
vapour,  mud,  sand,  sulphur,  electric,  galvanic, 
hydropathic,  and  other  baths);  (5)  in  single 
baths  (tub,  sponge,  douche,  needle,  and  shower), 
and  common  baths  (swimming  tanks,  river  and 
sea  baths,  hot  air,  and  vapour  baths) ;  (6)  accord- 
mg  to  location  (baths  in  private  houses,  public 
baths,  factory,  school,  hospital  baths,  river  baths, 
sea  and  surf  baths,  mineral  springs,  and  thermoe). 
(See  Bath  House.) — W.  P.  Geshabd. 

Douche  Bath.   (See  Douche.) 

Needle  Bath.  A  bath  in  which  water  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body  in  a  number  of  rows  of  very 
fine  jets.     (See  Bath.)— -W.  P.  G. 

Rain  Bath.  A  special  form  of  shower  bath, 
with  inclined  overhead  douche,  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  tub  baths,  over  which  it  has  many 
advantages.     (See  Bath  House.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

Shower  Bath.  A  special  form  of  bath  for 
applying  water  in  finely  dispersed  particles  or 
jets  over  the  body.  (See  Bath  House.)  — W.  P.  G. 

Bits  Bath.  A  special  form  of  bath  tub,  in- 
tended for  the  bather  to  sit  in,  for  immersion  of 
the  hips.  —  W.  P.  G. 

Swimming  Bath.   (See  under  S.) 

BATH  HOnSB.  A  building  erected  for 
bathing  purposes,  and  fitted  up  with  some  or  all 
of  the  conveniences  and  appliiuices  for  bathing, 
such  tts  dressing  rooms,  bath  tubs,  douches, 
needle  baths,  foot  baths,  hot  air,  vapour,  steam, 
and  electric  baths,  swimming  baths,  and  some- 
times also  containing  hot  springs  and  medical 
baths. 
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For  historical  notes  on  bath  houses  see  under 
"  Thermae."  In  the  present  centuiy  the  Public 
Bath  and  Washhouse  Act,  passed  in  England 
in  1846,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  erection 
of  public  bath  houses,  and  many  such  establish- 
ments were  built  in  cities  and  towns,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  on  the  Continent.  But 
the  admission  fee  charged  and  the  comparatively 
elegant  exteriors  and  interiors  of  bath  houses 
debarred  the  poorer  classes.  In  1883  the  Berlin 
Health  Exhibition  stirred  up  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  people's  baths;  a  like  movement 
took  place  in  the  United  States  in  1891.  The 
need  of  luxurious  public  bathing  establishments 
is  not  felt  in  America,  because  most  dwellings 
of  even  inferior  class  have  bathing  conveniences ; 
but,  in  the  cities,  need  is  felt  of  cheap  spray  or 
rain  baths  for  the  masses,  who  lack  bathing 
facilities  at  home.  One  good  reason  why  munic- 
ipalities should  provide  people's  baths  is  because 
they  reduce  the  general  mortality  of  a  city  and 
the  number  of  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The  state 
of  New  York  initiated,  in  1895,  by  a  legislative 
act,  the  establishment  of  public  baths  kept  open 
throughout  the  year.  Such  bath  houses  exist 
now  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Yonkers,  and,  in  other  states,  at  PhUadelphia^ 
Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  Brookline. 

In  planning  a  bath  house,  the  chief  questions 
are :  (1)  Shall  single  baths  (tubs,  douches),  or 
common  baths  (swimming  tanks,  hot  air  and 
steam  vapour  baths),  or  both,  be  provided  f  (2) 
Shall  the  single  baths  be  fitted  with  tubs  or 
with  sprays  f 

Elaborate  bath  houses  for  well-to-do  people 
generally  embrace  all  the  different  kinds  of  baths. 
Such  buildings  comprise  apartments  with  bath 
tubs  (often  designated  in  England  as  slipper 
baths,  though  strictly  speaking  the  latter  is  a 
short  bathing  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  shoe 
in  which  the  bather  sits  erect,  while  being  partly 
covered  in) ;  needle  and  spray  baths,  laige  swim- 
ming tanks  with  preparatory  cleansing  foot  tuba 
and  douches;  Russian  and  Turkish  baths, 
nuissage  and  shampoo  rooms,  lounging  rooms  for 
cooling  and  resting  after  treatment,  refreshment 
and  reading  rooms,  hairdressing  establishments, 
etc.  They  are  either  provided  in  duplicate  for 
men  and  women,  or  else,  when  the  building  is 
small,  different  days  or  hours  are  appointed  for 
the  two  sexes.  The  figure  shows  an  example  of 
a  large  modem  bath  house,  viz.  the  ground 
floor  plan  of  the  new  municipal  bath  house  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Mam,  completed  in  1892,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $200,000.  (The  illustration 
is  taken  from  Fortschritte  der  Architektur, 
Part  XL) 

People's  baths,  as  a  rule,  do  not  contain  swim- 
ming tanks,  for  these  are  not  intended  for  cleans- 
ing purposes.  Instead  of  being  provided  with 
tubs,  they  are  nowadays  always  fitted  up  with 
rain  or  spray  baths,  because  these  afford  superior 
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AdTsntagCB  in  &  hjifienic  wnw.  Different  forma 
□f  miiring  mlTea  are  lued  to  obtain  tepid  water 
of  proper  temperature  from  tbe  hot  and  oold 
water  supply  pipe*.  Sometimes  tbe  cold  water 
is  wkrmfd  b;  Die«ni  of  slc*m,  which  pnaaw 
through  tubes  surrounded  by  water,  the  tatter 
flowing  upward,  while  the  Btrnin  tmvela  in  the 
opposite  directjoa.  The  chief  hygienic  advan- 
tage of  the  run  both  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
bfttfaer  is  not  surrounded  b;  wnter,  aa  when 
•Jtting  in  a  bath  tub,  the  water  of  which  won 
becomes  soiled.      Almost  aa  faat  aa  the  clean 
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formerly  led  to  abuses  and  involved  thn  danger  of 
scalding  patienta,  apny  baths  are  now  preferred. 
In  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  New  York  State 
bath  tubs  are  abolished,  and  spray  hatha  have 
been aubetituled.  Tbeyareplacedeitherinsingle 
stalls  in  the  wards,  or  in  congr^^ate  bath  rooms 
or  bath  houses,  of  which  good  examples  may  be 
seen  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  and  the  Lmg 
Island  SUte  Hoepita],  at  Kings  Parle,  L.I. 

Following  the  succeas  of  people's  ram  baths, 
a  movement  was  Inaugurated  in  German;  to 
provide  cleansing  baths  for  the  children  in  public 


water  in  form  of  a  tepid  spray  is  delivered 
through  the  overhead  douche  over  the  bather,  it 
passes  away  more  or  less  soiled  from  his  ablution 
through  the  floor  drain.  Other  advantagea  are 
the  invigourating  and  tonic  eifect  of  the  spray, 
and  the  fact  that  this  form  of  bath  is  less  expen< 
sive  to  St  up,  requires  leas  time  in  application, 
uses  less  water,  and  that  the  apartment  is 
quickly  gotten  reaily  for  the  next  bather. 

The  value  of  rain  or  spray  baths  is  not  con- 

flned  to  people's  batba  onl;.     In  hospitals  for 

initanoe,  where  the  bathing  of  patienta  in  tube 
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in  public  schools  does  more  to  improve  the  air 
of  the  class  rooms  than  any  system  of  artificial 
ventilation.  Such  school  ba^s  would  prove  a 
boon  to  the  children  of  the  tenement  population 
in  American  cities.  Neither  bath  tube  nor 
swimming  tanks  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
workingmen  in  factories,  and  here  again  tbe 
tepi<l  rain  bath  offers  many  advanta)^  and  can 
be  cheaply  procured,  as  manufacturing  establish- 
ments generally  have  an  abundance  of  waste  or 
exhaust  steam,  (See  also  article  on  Swimming 
Bath)  — W.  P.  Gbkhard. 


BATHINO  BOX 

BATRIKO  BOX.  In  EnglMHl,  >  booth  for 
dressing,  etc. ;  same  tu  Bathing  House,  B. 

BATBma  HOU8I).  A.  Same  as  Bath 
House.     (See  also  Swimming  Bath.) 

B.  A  Bmall  cabin  or  booth  for  undrawing 
•Di]  dreuing,  and  set  up  on  the  aeaahore  or  at 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  the  like  where  bathing  is 
common.  Such  booths  are  often  made  of  a  light 
wooden  frame  with  strong  muslin  or  canvaa 
nailed  to  the  uprights  and  horizontals.  Wheu 
made  entireljr  of  wood,  thej  are  usuallf  covered 
with  rough  boarding.  A  floor  is  alwajra  needed, 
and  a  sheU^  some  hooks,  etc.,  are  usuallj  provided. 

BATH  OF  M OBTAB.  Hortar  UM)d  in  large 
quantities,  aa  when  it  is  laid  thick  upon  a  huri- 
lontal  sur&ce  as  of  a  partly  completed  wall  or 
pier,  that  small  materisjs  may  be  bedded  deeply 
into  it  The  most  important  masonry  of  the 
Romans  of  the  Empire  was  made  with  small 
■tones  bedded  in  a  bath  of  mortar,  the  wall  be- 
ing faced  with  small  bricks  or  tilea  of  baked 
clay. 

BATHBOOH.  A  room  provided  with  >  bath 
tub  or  other  appliances  for  bathing.  In  modern 
houses  of  ordinary  cost,  bath  tub  and  hand 
basin,  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets,  and  in 
many  cases  also,  a  water-closet  fixture,  constitute 
its  equipment.  In  superior  houses  the  water- 
closet  is  separate,  and  there  is  the  fixed  siti  bath, 
a  shower  bath,  which  may  also  serve  aa  a  douche, 
and  a  needle  bath,  or  one  or  two  of  these  fittings. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  bathing  in  flowing 
water  is  k^  in  view,  and  a  marble  tank  with 
elaborate  appliances  sometimes  replaces  the 
bath  tub. 

BATHB    OF    CABACALLA;     OF    DIO- 

CLBTIAIT,  etc.     (See  Thermre,) 

BATH  BTOmi  Bath  Oolite;  a  light  cream- 
coloured  or  nearly  white,  soft,  oolitic  limestone 
from  the  English  Jurassic  formations.  Some- 
what resembles  the  American  "Bedford  Stone," 
but  is  softer  and  of  lighter  colour.  Hucb  used 
in  English  eccleeiastic  architecture.  — O.  P.  M. 


BathTi'b:  "3<'Fa"  Kath,  : 

BATH  TOB.  A  receptacle  of  niiflicient  aixe 
and  of  proper  shape  to  enable  a  peraon  to 
immerse  the  body  in  water,  for  washing  and 
bathing  purposes,  and,  in  modem  buildings,  a 
J  plumbing  fixture,  generally  provided 
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with  waste  and  overflow  pipes,  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  pipes,  plug  and  cliain  or  waste 
voire,  and  eingie  or  combination  bibbs  {ate  Bibb 
Cock).  Tlie  fixture  is  either  set  on  the  floor,  or 
raised  from  it  on  legs,  or  sunk  into  the  floor. 


Batb  Toa:  "Sota" 


m,  19Tti  CaMTOKT. 


Examples  of  fine  monolithic  Roman  bath 
tubs  cut  out  of  large  blocks  of  grauile  or  marble 
aie  on  exhibition  i 


Europe.  Similar  marble  baths  of  great  splendour 
were  constructed  for  the  French  kings.  It  was 
usual  to  place  in  the  tub  a  linen  sheet,  ns  the 
sides  were  cold,  and  this  custom  has  remained 
in  France  up  to  the  present  day.  Marble  tube 
being  costly  and  cold,,  bathing  tuba  were  subse- 
quently made  of  wood  and  of  sheet  metal.  Some 
curious  varietiea,  like  the  "sofa "  baths  illustrated 
in  the  Figures  were  designed  by  the  French 
furniture  makers  of  the  post  centuries.  A 
"  mechanical "  bath  tub,  the  invention  of  a  cer- 
tain French  count,  is  mentioned,  in  which  tito 
water  was  constantly  kept  in  motion  to  imitate 
the  eff'ect  of  a  river  or  surf  bath.  A  similar 
device,  called  a  "  Wellen"  or  " Sdtaukel-bail" 
has  attained  some  popularity  in  Germany  at  tlie 
present  day.  Another  curious  out-of-dMe  form 
of  bath  tub,  the  so-called  "slipper  bath,"  consisted 
of  a  tub  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  and  partly 
covered,  in  which  the  bather  sat  erect  with  his 
feet  in  the  toe  of  the  slipper.     The  object  of  tb« 


BATONS  BOMPUS 

covering  was  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  water,  to 
protect  the  bather,  and  to  enable  a  person  to 
take  a  long  soaking  bath,  as  required  by  some 
medical  practitioners.  In  some  of  the  towns  of 
Provence  in  the  south  of  France  slipper  baths 
may  be  found  at  this  day.  In  England,  the 
modem  tub  baths  are  sometimes  designated  as 
"  slipper  baths  "  (see  Bath  House).  The  modem 
bath  tub,  as  used  in  private  houses,  is  manufac- 
tured of  wood  lined  with  zinc  or  with  copper ; 
of  heavy  copper;  of  cast  iron 
or  sheet  iron,  painted,  galvan- 
ized, or  enamelled ;  of  porcelain 
or  stoneware,  and,  quite  recently, 
of  glass.  In  the  older  patterns, 
the  long  sides  are  tapering  in 
plan  and  also  from  the  top  toward 
the  bottom ;  all  recent  tubs  have 
parallel  sides  which  make  the 
tub  more  roomy.  The  head  end 
of  the  tub  is  semicircular  in  plan 
and  commonly  sloped;  some- 
times both  ends  are  sloped  and 
built  symmetrical.  The  length 
of  tube  varies  from  4  feet  to  6 
feet  6  inches;  the  width  varies 
from  22  inches  to  32  inches; 
according  to  the  inside  depth 
the  bath  is  caUed  either  a  shal- 
low or  a  deep  tub. 

Special  forms  of  tube,  for  bath- 
ing only  parts  of  the  body,  are 
the  Sitz  Bath  (which  see  under 
Bath),  the  foot  bath,  the  bidet, 
and  the  cleansing  tubs  arranged 
in  modem  swimming  baths  for 
bathers  to  take  a  thorough 
ablution  with  soap  and  warm 
water  before  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  swimming  pool. 

—  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

BATONS  ROMPUB.  The 
short  straight  billets  or  portions 
of  moulding,  usually  of  rounded 
section,  which  form  the  Zigzag 
Moulding  in  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture. In  its  English  use  it 
is  a  collective  noun.  (Compare 
Chevron.) 

BATTEN.  In  English  usage, 
a  plank  of  7  by  2^  or  7  by  3 
inches,  which  may  be  cut  into  three  boards  or 
deals.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  furring  stripe 
for  flooring  or  plastering.  In  American  usage, 
any  thin  and  narrow  strip  of  wood  such  as 
may  be  used  for  nailing  over  the  joints  between 
the  boards  of  the  siding  of  framed  houses. 
(Compare  Cleat :  nee  also  Lumber.) 

BATTENINa.  The  affixing  of  battens  to  a 
wall  or  frame ;  or  the  whole  system  of  battens 
fo  affixed.  In  English  usage,  the  application  of 
iiuring  strips  to  a  wall  or  roof  frame  for  plaster- 
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ing,  or  to  joists  to  receive  the  flooring.  This  is 
usually  called  Furring  in  the  United  States. 

BAT1BN  PLATBB.  Tie  plates  at  the  ends 
of  compression  members,  or  used  at  intervals  to 
connect  the  channel  beams  or  Z  beams,  which 
form  the  column  or  stmt,  replacing,  for  instance, 
the  latticing  on  the  open  side  of  a  built  stmt 
or  column.  — W.  R.  H. 

BATTBR.  A  slope,  especially  a  slight  in- 
clination from  the  perpendicidar ;   specifically. 


Bath  Tubs  or  DiiTBRBirT  Forms: 


A. 

B. 
(\ 
J). 
E. 

r. 

G. 


BHpper  b«th,  uiclent  fonn. 
OVli 


._  pattern,  tapering  horiiontallr  and  vertlealljr. 
Kaoent  "  French  "  pattern,  parallel  ildeB. 
"  Roman  "  pattern. 
Special  form  with  head  reet. 
Special  form,  louth  of  Europe. 
Cnair  for  rapoar  baths,  with  coTer  of  mbber  cloth. 


the  slope  given  to  the  face  of  a  wall,  embank- 
ment, or  the  like.  lu  retaining  walls,  a  batter 
is  given  to  the  face  of  a  wall  to  economize 
masonry,  to  prevent  overhanging  in  case  of 
slight  movement,  and  sometimes  for  sesthetic 
reasons.  It  may  be  a  plane,  or  slightly  curved, 
surface.  If,  after  a  wall  with  vertical  faces  has 
been  designed  to  support  a  given  earth  press- 
ure, the  face  line  be  revolved  about  a  point 
one  ninth  of  the  height  from  the  base  to  form  a 
batter  not  exceeding  one  sixth,  the  wall  will 
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then  have  the  same  itsbility  u  before.  (Vau- 
ban's  nite).  The  vord  is  often  Mid  to  b« 
derived  trom  the  French  word  bAtir,  to  build. 
It  is  difficult  to  fbllow  this  derivation  ;  the 
French  won!  tor  batl«r  yt/riill, 

—  W,  R  HUTTOK. 

BATTBB  BUIJI;  BATTBRINa  BULB. 
Ao  iDBlnimeut  or  templet  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  batter  to  be  given  to  a  wall  or  pier 
iu  proceas  of  construction. 

BATTSBT,  BLBCTBIC.  (See  Electrical 
Appliances.) 

BATTieTA  DICRISTOFAITBLLO;  (in- 
frfgliali);  architect. 

The  fine  church  of  S.  Haria  Nuova,  near 
Cortona,  Italy,  is  his  only  known  woric  A 
parchment,  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church,  declara  that  it  was  b^un  Hay  1 1 , 
15S0,  con  disegno  di  BattUta  Crittofaadlo 
CortoneM,  and  fiiiiahed  in  1600.  He  is  also 
mentioned  iu  Mancini,  Manaacritti  delta  Li- 
breria  del  Commune  delV  Academia  Etruaea 
di  Cortona,  1664.  The  high  altar  was  added 
by  Rodi  da  Cottotia  about  1610. 

GeymaAnSUgmiin,  Die  ArcAitetturder  JleH. 
in  Toicana. 

BATTI.B,  JOHIf  DB  (JEAN  DB  LA  BA- 
TAIUiB);  architect  and  mason  "cementariua." 

Betweeu  1291  and  1294  John  de  BatUe 
built  the  Eleanor  Crossoi  at  Northampton, 
Stony  Stratford,  Wobum,  Dunitable,  aud  St. 
AJbuu  (England).  An  asaociate  («odiu),  John 
de  Pabeham,  is  tuentioued.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor.) 

Hunter,  Dealb  of  Eleanor  ot  Castille,  In  ArchoKr- 
login.  Vol.  XXIX. 

BATTLBM  M  WT.  A.  In  fortification,  a 
parapet  which  is  so  broken  into  higher  and 
lower  alternate  parta  that  the  archer  or  cross- 


bowman  on  the  rampart  may  be  sheltered  by 
the  higher  part,  and  may  at  will  discbarge  his 
weapon  over  the  lower  part  of  this  parapet. 
The  higher  part,  the  dimensions  of  which  may 
be  taken  roughly  as  6  feet  high  above  the  top 
of  the  Rampart  with  a  width  of  from  !>  to  7 
feet,  is  called  the  Merlon  or  Cop,  and  sometimes 
also  Battlement.  (See  definition  B.)  This 
merion  is  often  pierced  by  a  loophole,  or  even 
by  more  than  one.  The  lower  piei^  of  parapet 
between  the  uerloos   may  be   breast  high,  or 


BATTLBUBNT 
somewhat  less ;  its  width  boritontally  is  usually 
about  e<)ual  to  that  of  tlie  merlons.     The  open 
space  between  the  merlons  and  above  the  lowv 


BATTLBHun  or  Bates,  or  DEcaa«TTTB  Fuarosa; 


parapet  is  called  Crenelle,  Crenel,  or  in  later 
writing.  Embrasure,  aud  this  term  may  be  held 

to  include  the  low  parapet  as  well,  or  the  latter 
may  be  called  the  Parapet  of  the  Crenel  The 
ramparts  of  Pompeii  are  defended  by  battle- 
ments of  a  pattern  unknown  iu  mediieval  forti- 
fication, in  which  each  merlon  has  a  piece  of 
wall  returning  across  a  part  of  the  footway  on 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  thus  forming  a  series  of 
traveraee,  one  for  each  embrasure,  so  that  each 
defender  of  the  walla  is  protected  on  bis  left 
side  as  well  as  in  front. 


gunpowder,  those 
in  early  Greece  be- 
ing very  like  those 
of  the  later  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Some 
few  exceptions  ex- 
ist to  this  rule; 
thus  in  later  By- 
zantine   fbrtiflca- 

gallery  near  the 
top   of    the   wall 

seems  to  have  BiTTLamwrFaoMTHaGia- 
taken  a  large  share  bmh  Wall  of  a  Housa  ik 

in  the  arrange-  i"^;C.^>.'-«i'«l  Bao*t«, 
ments  for  defence, 

and  iu  the  castles  of  Europe,  from  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  on,  an  elaborate  system  of  wooden  out- 
side galleries  was  used,  which  galleries  were  put 
into  place  when  a  siege  was  teared,  or  in  some 
cases  seem  to  have  remained  permanently  In 
condition  for  use.  Even  aput  from  these 
wooden  defences,  the  defensive  parapet  of  the 
Middle  Agrs  was  olten  carried  on  corbels  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  opening 


BATTLE  BTONB 
for  tbe   diacharge  of  miwiles  vertiodly  Uown- 
wanL     (See  Hifhicolation.) 

B.  One  of  the  merlons,  or  nich  a  merlon 
with  its  attjoiniug  crcDel,  in  »  battlement  in  the 
■enae  A,  ahove.  This  use,  though  nut  recog- 
niied  bj  the  dictionaries,  is  wamuited  by  the 
cioumon  use  of  the  plural  fonn,  battlements,  for 
the  general  line  or  front  of  such  a  parapet. 

C.  A  decorative  fringe  or  crest  showing 
against  the  sky  or  against  a  high-ridged  roof, 
common  in  many  architectures,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  battlement  of  fortification,  but 
often  unlike  it  in  form,  in  size,  sad  in  solidity. 
Thus,  in  the  churches  of  the  later  Gothic  style, 


BAITl.aiIIHT  or  B«TCK  FEOM  A  QABDIX  WiLt ; 

battleraenU  are  often  pierced  with  ornamental 
opegings,  or  cut  into  daborate  tracery,  leaving 
nothing  but  slender  bars  of  stone.  Some  fonns 
of  battlements  are  traceable  to  a  defensive  pur- 
pose, but,  ss  generally  seen  in  buildings  which 
remain  intact,  are  altogether  ornamental.  On 
the  gartkn  walls  in  Venice  a  cresting  is  formed 
It  brick  battlementa  of  eitraordinary  beauty, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  on  a  large  scale  is  seen 
in  the  well-known  fringe  of  marble  uprights 
which  cTowo  the  wall  of  the  ducal  palace  in 
that  city.  Tbe  comuion  form  in  Moslem  archi- 
tecture is  the  AlmeuB,  in  which  a  stepped  slope 
has  the  uprights  of  the  steps  cut  to  a  backwud 
or  reverssd  ^pe,  giving  very  picturesque  forms, 

— R,  a. 

BATTLS  STOns.  (See  Cat  Stone ;  Megsr 
bthic  i  Pillar  of  Victory.) 

BADDBOT  (B01TDBOT},  lAURBNT  and 
O&IARD ;   architects. 

In  1607  lAur«nt  succeeded  O^rard  Paulchot 
in  tbe  superintendence  of  tbe  works  at  the 
Cathedra]  of  Troyes.  Gerard  Baudrot  was 
probably  hb  son,  and  in  1G20  and  1G22  ap- 
pears as  employed  in  connection  with  the 
cathedral. 

Assier,  Ln  ArU  et  Ut  AnlMei  dant  ranriiani 
tapUait  df  la  Champagne;  Raucbal.  Dirtionaairt ; 
Lance,  Dlctlonnaire. 

BAUSBT,  PAIR.  JACQimS  AJMti; 
painter;  k  Nov.  7,  1828;  d.  Jan.  17,  1886. 

Baudry  entered  the  Ecote  dea  Beaux  Arts, 


BAT 

April  le,  1845,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1850.  His  greatest  achii^vemejit  was 
the  decoration  of  i\«  foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  built  by  his  friend,  Charles  Gamier 
(see  Gamier),  for  which  the  commission  was 
given  in  January,  1866.  This  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  of  1870-1871,  but  tbe 
entire  series  of  thirty-four  mmposltioiis  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Scale  de*  Beaux  Art*  in  1874. 
His  ceiling,  "The  Glorification  of  Law,"  at  the 
Cour  de  C'fuiufion,  won  for  him  tbe  JtfMaille 
d'konneur  in  the  Sofoii  of  1881.  Baudry 
painted  two  ceilings  for  the  Vanderbilt  houses 
in  New  York. 

Cbsrlea  Ephmsel.  Paul  Baadrj/,  ra  tir  it  Kn 
•rurrt;  Hm^  M^aanl.  Paul  Baudr)  in  Qaz.  det 
Branx  Aru  ;  Jules  Claretie,  Ptiittnt  rC  tevlpleiin 
coalnaporaif  (OeuiiAme  serle)  ;  Charles  Gunier, 
Le  yomtl  Opfra  de  Paril. 

BAinJC.     (See  Balk.) 

BADTA.  In  Scandinavian  archteology,  an 
upright  stone,  like  a  menhir,  but  often  crown- 
ing a  barrow,  and  sometimes  20  feet  high. 
They  are  often  of  such  late  epoch  that  the 
names  of  persons  in  whose  memory  they  seem 
to  have  been  set  up  are  engraved  upon  them  in 
runes,  and  therefore  they  are  hardly  prehistoric 
monuments,  but  belong  rather  to  Uie  Viking 
age.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  certain 
that  the  stones  themselves  may  not  be  of  earlier 
date  than  their  present  placing,  although  the 
inscriptions  are  later.     (See  M^slithic.) 

BAWIT.  In  medioeval  arcbaology,  a  forti- 
fied encloeuie. 

BAT.  A.  An  opening,  as  of  a  window  or 
door,  or  as  between  two  columns  or  piera.  In 
this  sense,  the  French  baie  should  be  consulted, 
as  it  is  commouly  used  for  a  window.  The 
term  in  England  seems  to  cany  with  it  the  sup- 
ports, imposts,  jambs,  and  the  like,  on  both  sides 
of  the  opening. 

B.  One  compartment  or  division  of  a  build- 
ing, or  other  structure,  which  consists  of  several 
similar  compartments.  The  earliest  English 
permanent  dwellings,  and  banis  aleo,  although 
tbe  two  were  often  united,  were  built  in  bays, 
whence  undoubtedly  the  sense  C  below.  A 
bouse  might  consist  of  one  bay,  or  many,  and 
could  be  rented,  sold,  or  left  by  will  in  separate 
bays;  thus,  three  children  might  inherit  each 
one  bay  of  a  house,  and  in  this  way  tbe  bouses 
of  early  times  in  England,  having  a  nearly  uni- 
form section  at  all  points,  much  resembled  the 
Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  The 
genera]  length  of  tbe  boy  was  about  16  feet 
(see  Wood,  Construction  in.  Port  I.) ;  and  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  measure  of  length, 
known  as  the  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  is  derived 
from  this  length  of  the  liay.  (See  Crutch.) 
Hence,  in  later  and  more  eUljorate  structures, 
the  term  applies  to  a  similar  division,  as  of  a 
rtmf  or  floor,  which  is  included  between  any  two 
S50 
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main  transverse  supporte  of  a  Benes.  Id  such 
connections,  the  term  is  commonly  useil  in  tom- 
bination,  an  in  bay  of  joistB,  bay  of  rufters.  In 
motlem  timea  the  nave  or  an  a  Me  of  a  rburrh.  or 
any  building  divided  by  arcades  or  colonnades, 
ia  conHidered  aa  divided  inlo  bays,  each  bay  con- 
sisting of  two  columns,  pilasters,  or  the  tike, 
with  the  spnre  between,  so  that  one  bay  of  a 
three-aisled  church  consisU  of  a  piece  taken 
across  the  whole  building  from  outer  wall  to 
outer  wall,  including  both  aisles  and  the  nave. 
In  like  manner,  one  compartment  of  any  single 
wall  or  arcade  of  such  a  building  is  spoken  of 
as  a  bay,  and  the  decoration  of  a  piece  of  wall 
a'ound,  aid  enclosing  one  of  the  winduws,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  ai  a  unit.  (See  Bay  Win- 
dow,  which  common  term  illustrates  both  of 
these  definitions,  A  and  £.) 

By  extension,  the  term  is  sometijnes  applied 
2bl 


•l*tc  Li  hbd  bcyMd  the  pfllbn  of  Ui«  utf  vc*da. 

to  divisions,  or  compartments,  of  amall  and  rela- 
tively unimportant  structures,  as  to  the  divisions 
of  a  bookcase ;  the  spaces  formed  by  the  mul- 
lions  of  a  window  ;  and,  in  engineering,  to  the 
portion,  ss  of  a  chord,  included  between  two 
apices  of  a  truss. 

C.  By  extension,  a  compartment  or  recess, 
as  in  a  bam,  for  a  special  purpose,  as  expressed 
ill  the  compound  terras,  "  hay  bay,"  "  horse 
bay." 

D.  Id  plastering,  that  piece  of  the  work 
which  is  includetl  between  two  screeds  (see 
Screeil,  A),  »n<i  which  is  done  at  one  operation. 
(Cut,  cols,  35.1.  2r.4.)  —  K.  S. 

BAYBOX,  JBAW  DB  (I.);    architect;    d. 

139a 

May  29,   1388,  he  iuccee<ie<l  Jean  des  Per- 

riers  (Desperriers,  or  F^rier)  as  mnltre  inafOn 

of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  France,  and  Aiig.  5, 

1389,  l)ecame  ntni^re  lies  ceuvreg  de  niafon- 

3GS 


nerie  of  the  cit;  of  Rouen.  In  1390  he  miMle 
PUdb  for  the  reconatniction  of  the  "  Be£oi  "  at 
Rouen.  Ue  built  &  luge  put  of  the  city  wait, 
includiDg  the  tower  called  OuilUume-Lion,  and 
the  Port«  Hutainville,  for  which  he  made  the 
plana  in  1394. 

Denlle.  Archlueut  de  la  CathUrale  de  Bot 
Lance,  Diaioanalrt. 

BATSUZ,  JB&H  DB  (II.) ;  architect. 

He  Hucceeiled  his  father,  Jean  (I.),  as  maltre 
den  auvret  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  but  noi 
architect  of  the  cathedral.     April  25,  1398 
pTSHented  new  plana  for  the  Porte  Martainville, 

Deville,  ArehittOa  itt  la  Cathidralt  de  Bourn. 

BAT  STAI.I..  A  Stall,  or  similar  seat,  in  a 
bay  window. 

BAT  WWDOW.  Originally,  a  large  win- 
dow, often  of  many  parts,  or  subdivisions,  and 
curreapuniting  nearly  to  the  modem  Italian 
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term,  Balcoae  (which  aee).  The  wonl 
"bay"  in  its  two  se&sea,  Brat,  of  a  recea 
or  opening,  and  aecond,  of  one  of  many 
BubdiTisiona  of  a  king  building,  aeems  tn 
have  su£gtBt«d  the  uae  of  the  same  term, 
"bay,"  for  ao  enclosed  atnictiire  which 
would  form  a  recess,  or  opening,  and  which, 
by  meana  of  its  projection  from  the  exte- 
rior wall,  would  seem  to  constitute  one 
■ubdiTtsion,  or  "bay,"  aa  seen  from  the 
exterior.  Tbia  structure  was  then  called 
bay  window,  and  the  term  haa  no  closer 
or  more  exact  aignificatioD  than  is  here 
explained.  In  modem  times  au  attempt 
has  been  made  to  distinguish  the  bay  win- 
dow sa  a  structure  resting  on  the  ground 
from  the  oriet  window  aa  a  structure  cor- 
beLed  out  from  the  wall  of  the  building. 
,  Also  a  distinction  has  been  attempted 
between  Bow  Window  with  a  curved 
outline  in  its  plan,  and  bay  window 
with  a  broken  or  polygonal  outline.  Aa 
generally  understood,  in  modem  country 
houses  and  the  like,  the  bay  window  ia  d 
the  nature  of  an  enclosed  loggia  by  means 
of  which  a  view  can  be  had  along  the  face 
of  thewalls  on  each  side,  and  the  sun  can 
perhaps  be  let  into  a  room  which  would 
otherwise  not  receive  it ;  it  may  be  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  or  it  may  be  as  large 
as  a  moderate^iied  room  witb  a  prcfjection 
from  the  wall  even  greater  than  its  meas- 
urement along  the  face  of  the  walL  In 
some  cases,  the  bay  window  ia  separated 
from  the  room  which  it  ailjoins  by  a  de- 
cided break  in  the  ceiling,  as  by  an  arch 
or  transom,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  bay 
window  may  be  lower  than  that  of  the 

■cTB     room.     In  other  cases  the  ceiling  is  con- 
tinuous, and  the  bay  window  ia  really  a 

«tui     prolongation,  or  widening,  of  the  room. 

~R.S. 
BAgAAB.     In   cities   of   the  Lerut,   and 

generally  of  South  wmt- 

em  Asia  and  Northem 

Africa,  that  part  of  the 

town  which  is  devoted  to 

ahope,  stalls,  or  booths, 

for  the  sale  of  otyects  of 

all   sorts.     It   ia   often 

dividttd    into    diatricta, 

one   of  which   ia   occu- 
pied by  each  branch  of 

trade.     In    a    few    in- 

atances  an  archi(ectiu«l 

character  is  given  to  the 

whole  quarter,  or  to  one 

street  of   it,  by  roofs  ' 

through  which  light  is   bat     Wrenow:     Pbb- 

admitted,  the  great  Ba-        FKXDicuLiia  Gothic  ; 

laar  of  Conetantinople        wTnoTtb^""": 

being  especially  remark-       wtckshibb.' 


BEACON  TOWEB 

able  as  being  vaulted  with  stone,  and  haying  the 
light  admitted  through  cupolas.  The  bazaars 
of  Constantinople,  taken  all  together,  are  com- 
monly said  to  contain  several  miles  of  continuous 
streets  lined  throughout  with  small  booths  open- 
ing directly  upon  the  public  way.  —  R.  S. 

BBACON  TOWHR.  A.  A  tower  intended 
to  support  a  flaming  beacon,  that  is  to  say,  a 
fire  of  alarm  or  warning. 

B,  In  modem  times,  a  towerlike  structure 
intended  to  indicate  a  line  of  approach  on  enter- 
ing a  harbor,  or  to  warn  vessels  of  the  location 
of  a  shoal  or  rock,  or  the  like ;  often  without 
any  provision  for  a  fire  or  other  light. 

BEAD.  A.  A  convex  rounded  moulding, 
commonly  of  semicircular  section.  Hence,  by 
extension,  — 

B.  A  slender  piece  or  member  of  wood  or 
metal,  having  generally,  wholly,  or  in  part  the 
section  of  a  bead  in  sense  A, 

Angle  Bead.  A  bead  in  either  of  the 
above  senses,  applied  as  a  finish  to  an  angle  or 
comer.  Specificidly,  a  strip  used  in  place  of  an 
Angle  Staff  (which  see  under  Staff)  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  salient  angle  of  a  plastered  wall,  to 
which  it  is  secured  under  the  plaster,  the  only 
visible  portion  being  a  projecting  moulding  form- 
ing a  bead  at  the  comer.  By  extension,  a 
metal  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
having  no  bead  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  quite 
concealed  by  the  plaster. 

Centra  Bead.  A  flush  bead  moulded  at 
about  the  centre  of  a  board,  or  the  like. 

Cook  Bead.  A  bead  moulded  or  applied 
80  as  to  project  beyond  a  surface  or  surfaces. 
It  is  return-cocked  if  it  occurs  on  the  angle  or 
anis,  and  quirked  if  flanked  by  a  groove  on 
each  side. 

Comer  Bead.  Same  as  Angle  Bead,  espe- 
cially in  the  specific  sense  as  used  in  plaster- 
ing. 

Doable  Bead.  Two  beads  side  by  side, 
there  being  no  other  surface  or  moulding 
between  them. 

Flnab  Bead.  One  worked  in  material  so 
that  its  rounded  outside  is  flush  with  the  gen- 
eral surface. 

Nosing  Bead.  A  moulding,  generally  semi- 
cylindrical,  on  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the  like, 
and  occupying  its  entire  thickness.  Generally 
placed  so  as  to  project  beyond  an  adjoining  face, 
a«  at  the  juncture  of  a  tread  and  riser  of  a 
staircase,  where  the  moulded  projection  of  the 
tread  beyond  the  riser  is  the  nosing. 

Parting  Bead.  Same  as  Parting  Strip,  espe- 
cially when  small,  and  having  in  part  the  form 
of  a  bead  in  sense  A, 

Ploughed  Bead.     Same  as  Flush  Bead. 

Quirked  Bead.  A  bead  separated  from  an 
adjoining  surface  by  a  quirk  or  narrow  groove 
along  one  or  both  sides,  as  is  common  in  the 
case  of  a  flush  bead  or  the  like. 
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Rail  Bead.  A  cock  bead  when  on  a  uniibrm, 
continuous  surface,  and  not  at  an  angle,  reveal, 
or  the  like. 

Rebate  Bead.  A  bead  in  the  reentrant 
angle  of  a  rebate. 

Retom  Bead.  A  bead  at  the  edge  of  a 
return,  as  along  the  edge  of  the  salient  comer 
of  a  wall.     (Compare  Angle  Bead,  above.) 

Staff  Bead.  An  angle  staff  of  which  the 
greater  part  forms  a  bead  at  the  comer.  (Com- 
pare Angle  Bead,  above.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BBAD  AND  BUTT.  A  method,  and  the 
result,  of  framing  panels  flush  with  the  rails 
and  stiles  on  all  sides,  each  panel  having  the 
two  longer  edges,  with  the  grain,  worked  into 
beads  which  butt  against  the  rail  or  stile  at  the 
ends. 

BBAD  AlVD  QUIRK.  A  bead  set  off  by 
one  or  two  quirks. 

BBAD  AlVD  REBL.  A  convex  rounded 
moulding  representing  a  string  of  beads  in  which 
disks  alternate,  singly  or  in  pairs,  with  oblong 
beads  or  **  olives."  This  ornament,  akin  to  the 
egg  and  dart  in  effect,  is  traceable  to  early  Asi- 
atic origins  in  Persia  and  Assyria.  (See  Astra- 
gal; Baguette.) 

BEAD  BUTT  AlVD  SQUARE.  Similar 
to  Bead  and  Butt ;  but  having  the  panels  flush 
on  the  beaded  face  only,  and  showing  square 
reveals  on  the  other. 

BBAD  BUTT  WORK.  Same  aa  Bead  and 
Butt. 

BBAD  FLUSH  1770RK.  A  method  of 
framing  panels  to  show  a  bead  about  the  whole 
panel  or  planted  upon  it,  the  panel  and  bead 
flush  with  the  frame. 

BBAD  HOUSE.     Same  as  Bede  House. 

BEAK.  Any  ornament  or  moulding  having 
a  beaklike  form  or  section ;  spedficaUy,  a  small 
pendant  moulding  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
soffit  of  a  cornice  or  similar  member  to  form  a 
drip.  It  may  either  project  downward  from 
the  general  stuface,  or  be  formed  by  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  behind  it. 

BEAK  HEAD.  An  ornament  occurring  in 
the  mouldings  of  some  Norman  buildings,  and 
representing  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird. 

BEAM.  A  piece  or  member  of  which  the 
transverse  dimensions  are  small  relatively  to  its 
length ;  intended  generally  to  be  supported  at 
two  or  more  points  to  resist  forces  acting  in  a 
direction  normal  to  its  axis;  but  sometimes 
secured  at  one  end  only  and  sometimes  acting 
as  a  member  of  a  truss,  in  which  case  its  pur- 
pose may  be  that  of  a  stmt ;  but  always  occu- 
pying a  more  or  lees  horizontal  position.  By 
extension,  however,  the  term  is  still  used  to 
designate  any  piece  of  a  form  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  described  although  put 
to  another  use :  thus,  a  steel  column  may  be 
constmcted  of  channel  beams,  which  would  then 
be  set  on  end.     Beams  of  wood  or  stone  are 
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usiudly  rectangular  iu  cross  section,  or  nearly 
80.  Those  of  iron  or  steel  hare  different  cross 
sections,  but  are  generally  composed  of  a  top 
and  a  bottom  flange  connected  by  a  thin  verti- 
cal web.  The  most  common  forms  are  the 
I  Beam,  the  Channel  Beam,  the  Z  Beam,  and 
the  Deck  or  Bulb  Beam.  (See  subtitles  below.) 
Iron  and  steel  beams  are  now  (1900)  rolled  in 
one  piece  up  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  The  laiger 
sizes  are  made  up  of  several  pieces,  and  known 
as  built  beams  and  box  beuns.  (See  Box 
Beam  and  Built  Beam  below.)  A  large  beam 
is  firequently  known  as  a  Girder,  irrespective  of 
itouse.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

Aroliad  Beam.  Any  beam  or  similar  mem- 
ber formed  with  an  upward  curve,  whether  of 
one  piece  bent  or  cut  to  the  required  curve, 
or  whether  made  up  of  several  parts  secured 
together.  A  conunon  form  is  the  Laminated 
Arch  (which  see  under  Arch) ;  which,  however, 
acts  by  direct  downward  pressuro  upon  its  points 
of  support  and  with  little  or  no  outward  thrust. 

BiniUng  Beam.  In  floor  framing,  the  beam 
which  supports  the  bridging  beams  (or  floor 
beams)  above  and  the  ceilLig  beams  below. 
(See  Double  Floor  and  Double  Framed  Floor, 
under  Floor.) 

Bowstring  Beam.  In  British  usage,  a 
simple  form  of  the  bowstring  truss. 

BosE  Beam.  An  iron  or  steel  beam,  in  shape 
like  a  bng  box  with  open  ends,  formed  by  two 
webs  connected  by  top  and  bottom  plates,  or 
latticing.  The  webs  may  be  either  I  Beams, 
Channel  Beams,  or  Built  Beams  (see  subtitles 
below)  of  plates  and  angles.  Larger  or  more 
important  ones  are  known  as  Box  Girders. 

Bridging  Beam.  A  floor  beam  carried  by 
girders  or  binding  beams  (see  Binding  Beam 
above)  as  distinguished  from  one  which  ^>ans  the 
whole  space  between  bearing  walls.  (See  Double 
Floor  and  Double  Framed  Floor  under  Floor.) 

Built  Beam.  Any  beam  made  up  or  built 
of  several  parts,  as  a  Plate  Beam  (which  see 
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centre  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  any  pos> 
sible  sagging  in  the  future.  The  name  is  also 
applied  in  England  to  a  beam  whose  upper 
surface  is  cut  to  a  slight  sbpe  from  the  middle 
toward  each  end,  as  for  nearly  flat  roofs. 

Colling  Beam.  A  light  joist  or  beam  set  to 
receive  the  lathing  for  a  plastered  ceiling.  In 
English  practice  the  ceiling  joists  are  mortised 
into  the  binding  beams,  or  notched  into  their 
under  edges  and  spiked.  In  American  practice 
ceiling  joists  are  seldom  used  except  for  false 
ceilings  under  fireproof  floors,  the  ceiling  laths 
being  usually  nailed  either  directly  to  the  under 
edges  of  the  floor  joists,  or  to  furring  strips 
crossing  the  joists  to  whose  under  edges  they 
are  nailed.  Their  use  has  the  advantage  that 
heavy  pressure  or  sudden  blows  upon  the  floor 
above  will  be  less  apt  to  injure  the  ceiling. 
Such  ceilings  are  less  apt  to  transmit  sound. 

Callolar  Beam.  The  cellular  beam  or  tubu- 
lar bridge  at  one  time  in  vogue  for  large 
bridges.  It  WDA  a  box  beam  large  enough  for 
trains  to  pass  inside  of  the  tube.  The  top,  the 
compression  member,  and  in  a  lees  degree  the 
bottom,  were  made  of  cells  formed  by  thin 
longitudinal  partitions  between  their  upper  and 
lower  plates.  By  this  form  of  construction 
great  stiffness  and  resistance  to  compression 
were  obtained  with  a  small  quantity  of  metal. 
These  bridges  were,  however,  expensive  to  con- 
struct, difficult  to  repair,  and  remained  in  vogue 
only  a  short  time.  The  Britannia  Bridge  in 
England  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal 
are  two  notable  examples. 

Channal  Beam.  A  beam  of  iron  or  steel  of 
such  section  that  it  resembles  a  gutter  or  chan- 
nel It  consists  of  a  vertical  web  with  a  flange 
at  top  and  bottom  on  one  side  only.  Those  of 
the  smaller  dimensionB  are  commonly  known  as 
Channel  Bars  or  Channel  Irons.  (See  Iron 
Construction.) 

Collar  Beam.  A  tie  beam  in  a  roof  truss^ 
connecting  two  opposite  principal  raftera  at  a 


Built  Bbam. 

Thli  beam  is  formed  hj  anltlng  five  pieces  of  timber  by  searfli  *nd  bolts.    The  beam  is  fonned  with  a  slight  oamber  to  aroid 

sagging.    See  illustration  of  Truss  Beam. 


below),  a  Box  Beam  (which  see  above),  or  a 
wooden  beam  composed  of  Flitches. 

Bulb  Beam.  An  iron  beam  having  a  flange 
at  one  edge  of  the  web  and  a  nearly  cylindrical 
rib  or  bar  along  the  other  edge ;  the  name  being 
given  from  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  the 
beam  showing  a  cross  piece  at  one  end  and  a 
rounded  expansion  at  the  other. 

CamlMr  Baam.  A  beam  to  which  has  been 
given  a  slight  camber  or  upward  crowning  in  the 
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level  above  the  wall  plate  or  foot  of  the  truss ; 
as,  for  example,  in  buildings  whose  upper  story 
extends  into  the  roof,  the  ceiling  being  carried 
by  the  collar  beam.  The  collar  beam  is  thus 
usually  a  tie  taking  the  place  of  the  more  com- 
mon tie  beam.  It  might,  however,  become  a 
strut  if  the  horizontal  thrusts  of  the  rafters  were 
otherwise  overcome  as  in  some  forms  of  truss. 

Common  Beam.     A  beam  to  which  the  floor- 
ing is  nailed,  as  distinguished  from  a  binding 
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joist  or  ceiling  joist.  Common  joists  in  Ameri- 
can practice  are  2  to  3  inches  thick  and 
8  to  12  inches  deep,  according  to  the  length 
or  span.  They  are  ordinarily  set  1 6  inches  on  cen- 
tres, or  12  inches  for  heavy  or  veiy  strong  floors. 

Compoand  Beam.  Same  as  Built  fieam. 
(See  subtitle  above.) 

Deck  BaaoL  Any  beam  to  support  a  deck ; 
specifically,  same  as  Bulb  Beam.  (See  sub- 
title above.) 

Dragging  Beam;  Dragon  Beam.  (See 
Dragging.) 

FUtob  Beam.    (See  under  Flitch.) 

Ohroand  Baam.     A.  Same  as  Sleeper. 

B.  Same  as  Ground  Plate. 

Hammer  Beam.  In  some  kinds  of  firaming, 
especially  for  steep  roofs,  a  short  beam  securing 
the  foot  of  the  principal  rafter  to  the  brace, 
strut,  or  tie,  and  in  a  sense  replacing  the  tie 
beam.  The  hammer  beam  is  usually  horuDontal 
and  forms  part  of  at  least  two  of  the  triangles 
of  construction,  namely,  one  above  connected 
with  the  principal  rafter,  and  the  other  below 
and  connected  with  a  wall  piece.  The  olject 
sought  in  replacing  the  tie  beam  by  hammer 
beams  is  usually  interior  decorative  effect. 

Heading  Beam.     Same  as  Header. 

I  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  approaches 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  I  in  the  Roman 
alphabet,  having  a  web  which  connects  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges  at  their  centre  lines. 
Those  of  the  smaller  dimensions  are  conunonly 
called  I  Bars.     (See  Iron  Construction.) 

Joggle  Beam.     (See  Joggle.) 

Kerfed  Beam.     (See  Kerf.) 

Laced  Beam.  More  often  Lattice  Beam 
(which  see  below). 

Laminated  Beam.     Same  as  Flitch  Beam. 

Lattice  Beam.     A  beam  having  its  top  and 
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where  the  local  or  structural  conditiona  are  such 
as  to  make  the  latter  unavailable  or  insufficient 
for  the  service.  Such  beams  are  built  with 
vertical  plates  called  webe  with  angle  bare 
riyeted  to  them  on  both  sides  at  top  and 
bottom,  forming  flanges,  and  are  further  strength- 
ened where  necessary  by  one  or  more  horizontal 
plates  of  the  total  width  of  the  flanges  at  top 
and  bottom.  When,  for  greater  strength,  or  to 
provide  a  width  of  top  flange  sufficient  to  per- 
mit a  given  wall  or  other  superincumbent  weight 
to  be  conveniently  built  or  imposed  thereon,  two 
or  three  of  such  plate  beams  are  used  together, 
they  are  said  to  form  a  box  beam  or  ginler. 
Such  girdere  are  seldom  made  of  greater  span 
than  60  feet  or  of  greater  height  than  5. 
The  various  forms  of  plate  beams  and  girders 
are  shown  under  Iron  Construction. 

Sandwich  Beam.  One  made  with  a  Flitch 
Plate. 

Straining  Beam.  In  a  truss,  a  horizontal 
strut  above  the  tie  beam  or  above  a  line  joining 
the  feet  of  the  raftere ;  especially,  in  a  queen- 
poet  truss,  the  strut  between  the  upper  ends  cf 
the  two  queen-posts. 

Stmt  Beam.  In  a  trussed  structure,  a 
horiEontal  member  acting  as  a  strut ;  a  strain- 
ing beam  or  a  collar  beam. 

Summer  Beam.     Same  as  Summer. 

T  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  approaches 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  T  in  the  Roman 
alphabet. 

Tie  Beam.     (See  Tie.) 

Top  Beam.  Same  as  Collar  Beam.  (See 
subtitle  above.) 

Trimmer  Beam;  Trimming  Beam.  Same 
as  Trimmer. 

Tmaa  Beam ;  -ed  Beam.  Any  beam  built 
up  of  members,  as  a  truss.     The  term  is,  how- 
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Trussed  Bbam. 

The  beam  (In  Uie  centre)  1h  •tiff'eneid  by  two  pAlrs  of  strnts,  Mvured  on  either  side  by  Kcarfinr  and  by  bolts ;  the  beam  Itaelf  actlnir 

as  a  Ue.    The  whole  acta  as  a  simple  trass  and  is  a  common  form  of  Built  Beam. 


bottom  flanges  connected  by  diagonal  members 
forming  a  lattice  in  place  of  a  solid  web ;  form- 
ing, in  fact,  a  simple  truss.  The  term  is 
extended  to  include  suck  members  when  con- 
structed with  what  is  more  specifically  known 
as  Lacing. 

Plate  Beam.  A  beam  or  girder  built  with 
plates  of  rolled  iron.  It  is  used  instead  of 
standard  rolled  iron  or  steel  I  beams  in  cases 
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ever,  usually  restricted  to  mean  a  simple  beam 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
more  subordinate  members  as  by  means  of  a 
bent  tension  rod  secured  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
beam  and  connecting  one  or  more  vertical  struts 
beneath  its  under  side. 

Z  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  is  nearly 
that  of  the  letter  Z  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
having   a   web   perpendicular   to   two   flanges 
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which    it   connects   by  their   opposite   edges.  | 
Those  of  the  smaller  dimensions  arc  commonly 
caUeaZbara.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BBAM  FILLnro.  Masonry  built  in 
between  the  ends  of  beams  where  th^  rest  in  a 
wall. 

L  The  sharp  edge  of  a  board.  (C.  D.) 
Any  small  subordinate  horizon- 
tal member,  generally  one  of  a  series,  to  support 
another  member  or  structure,  as  one  of  several 
small  beams  to  carry  a  gutter 

BBARINO.  A.  That  part  of  a  lintel,  beam, 
or  similar  horizontal  weight-canying  member 
which  rests  upon  a  column,  pier,  or  wall.  Thus, 
it  may  be  required  that  a  beam  of  a  certain 
size,  and  with  a  certain  span,  should  have  at 
each  end  an  8-inch  bearing. 

B.  The  whole  length  or  span  of  a  lintel, 
girder,  or  similar  structure  between  the  two 
points  of  support,  that  is  the  whole  distance 
between  the  two  bearings,  in  sense  A. 

Of  these  two  meanings,  the  second  is  the  one 
most  often  seen  in  untechnical  writing,  but  in 
specifications  and  the  like  the  word  is  more 
commonly  limited  to  the  signification  A,  and 
the  word  Span  is  used  for  the  distance  between 
the  two  points.  —  R  8. 

BBARINO  (acy.).  Supporting,  sustaining. 
Said  chiefly  of  a  wall  or  partition  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  merely  enclose  and  do 
not  support  floors  or  the  like. 

BBABINO  FZiATEB.  In  pin-connected 
framing,  reenforcing  plates  riveted  to  the  web 
of  a  b^m  or  a  chord  at  a  joint,  to  thicken  the 
web  and  give  greater  bearing  surface  to  the  pin 
which  connects  the  post  or  brace  to  the  beam 
or  choni.  —  W.  R  H. 

BBA17CB.     (See  Texier,  Jean  le.) 

BBAUCHAMP,  RICHARD;  bishop  and 
architect;  d.  1481. 

Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  after- 
ward of  Salisbury,  England,  was  made  master 
and  supervisor  of  the  works  of  S.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  The  designs  for  this  build- 
ing were  probably  made  by  him,  or  under  his 
direction.  After  his  death.  Sir  Keginald  Bray 
(see  Bray,  Sir  R.)  succeeded  to  this  office. 
Beauchamp  built  the  great  hall  of  his  episcopal 
pahice,  and  a  handsome  chapel  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  to  contain  his  monument. 

Dritton,  Architectural  Antiquities;  Britton, 
Cathedral  Antiquities. 

BEAUFILB,  JACQUES;  architect  (ma^n) ; 
b.  1487. 

In  1505  he  was  associated  with  Pellevoisin 
(see  Pellevoisin)  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourges,  France. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BBAUJEU,  JACQUES  DB;  architect. 
He  was  inaltre  d'osuvre  (architect)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lyons,  France.     In  1389  he  built 
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the  portal  of  the  Pont  du  Rhone  at  Lyons. 
Feb.  24,  1392,  he  contracted  to  build  the 
great  rose  window  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral. 

Begule-Guigue,  Monographic  de  la  cathMrale  de 
Lyon;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BBAUJEU,  JBAir  DB ;  architect ;  d.  1568. 

In  1547  Beai^eu  succeeded  M^ric  Boldoytre 
as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Auch  (Oers 
France).  He  designed  and  built  the  western 
part  of  the  church,  especially  the  three  main 
portals  with  the  lower  stoiy  of  the  porch.  This 
work  bears  his  signature,  with  the  dates  1560 
and  1567. 

Caneto,  Sainte-Maric  d*Auch  ;  Lance,  Diction- 
naire. 

BEAUNBVEU  (BBAUNBPVBU), 
AlVDB^;  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect; 
d.  beforo  1413. 

Called  Faiaeur  dea  TfiombeSf  or  tomb  builder. 
A  contemporary  of  Claux  Sluter  (see  Sluter), 
and  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  France.  He  was  formerly 
known  only  in  a  passage  of  Froissart's  Chronicle 
describing  painting  and  sculpture  done  by  him 
about  1390  for  the  chftteau  of  the  Due  de 
Beny  (b.  1340;  d.  1416)  at  Mehun-sur-Y^vre. 
He  IB  mentioned  in  the  records  as  Andr^  de 
Valenciennes.  Oct.  24,  1364,  he  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  the  king,  Charles  V. 

Beauneveu  directed  the  construction  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  Philippe  VI.  (d.  1350)  and 
Jean  IL  (d.  1364)  and  that  of  Charles  V. 
(d.  1380)  himself  and  his  queen,  Jeanne  de 
Bourbon.  These  monuments  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  much  of  the  sculpture  still  remains 
at  the  chureh  of  S.  Denis.  It  is  remarkable 
for  extreme  realism  and  vigour  of  execution. 
The  fine  statue  of  Philippe  VI.  at  the  Louvre 
is  probably  by  Beauneveu. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  fran^aise ;  Deshaisnes,  HiS' 
toire  de  Vart  dans  la  Flatidre;  Delisle,  Cabinet 
dea  manuscrits ;  Champeauz,  Dictionnaire  des 
fondeurs;  Paul  Leprieur,  Beauneveu  in  La 
Grande  Encyclopedic. 

BBAUBSB.     (See  Texier,  Jean  le.) 
BBAZLBY,    BAMUBL ;      architect     and 
dramatist;   b.   1786;   d.  Oct.  12,  1851. 

Samuel  Beazley  was  a  nephew  of  Charles 
Beazley,  also  an  architect  of  note.  In  1816  he 
rebuilt  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 
This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  again 
rebuilt  by  him  in  1831-1838.  He  remodelled 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  in  1822,  and 
added  the  portico  in  1831.  Before  Aug.  14, 
1820,  he  rebuilt  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birming- 
ham, retaining  the  facade  designed  by  George 
Saunders  in  1 780.  Beazley  designed  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  in  1821,  the  facade  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  in  1841,  the  Soho 
Theatre,  London,  in  1834,  the  S.  James  Theatre, 
London,  in  1836-1837,  a  theatre  in  Brazil,  and 
another  in   Belgium.     He  made  additions   to 
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the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany.     He  was  a 

successful  dramatist  and  author. 

Obituary  in  Builder^  Vol.  IX.  (1861),  p.  694; 
Britton  and  Pu^in,  IttustralioM  of  London, 

BBC,  BERNABD  DU.  (See  Bemaitl  du 
Bee.) 

BBCCAFUMI  (BGDCCHBRINO),  DO- 
MBNICO ;  })ainter,  mosaicist,  engraver,  and 
sculptor;  b.  about  1486;  d.  1551. 

A  painter  of  the  Umbrian  school,  he  was 
influenced  especially  by  Raphael  (see  Santi,  R.), 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti),  and  II  Sodoma. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  superb  compositions  in 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the 
cartoons  for  which  are  now  in  the  academy  of 
Siena,  and  certain  studies  at  the  £cole  dea 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  This  great  pavement, 
covering  the  entire  floor  of  the  cathedral  of 
Siena,  was  begim  about  1369,  and  was  finished 
(by  Beceafumi)  in  1531.  Among  the  many 
artists  employed  upon  it,  Paolo  di  Martino  made 
the  Moses  (1426),  Pietro  di  Minellathe  History 
of  Absalom  (1477),  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  the 
Sacrifice  of  Jephthah  (1485),  and  Antonio 
Federighi  (see  Federighi)  four  important  com- 
positions. 

Mttntz,  Renaissance;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.  ; 
Waring,  The  Aris  Connected  with  Architecture; 
Sidney  Colvin,  The  History  of  a  Pavement ;  Di- 
dron  Ain^,  Le  dallage  de  la  cathidrale  de  Sienne. 

BBCBRRA,  OA8PAR  ;  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter;  b.  (at  Baeza,  Spain)  1520; 
d.  1570. 

Beoerra  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
and  assisted  Vasari  at  the  Cancelleria  and  else- 
where. He  devoted  himself  to  anatomy  and 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  Sometime  after  1556  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  employed  at  Zaragoza  and 
Valladolid.  From  Valladolid  he  was  invited 
by  Philip  II.  to  Madrid,  and  decorated  the 
Alcazar  and  the  palace  of  the  Pardo  in  that 
city.  These  decorations  have  been  destroyed, 
and  only  a  few  of  his  pictures  remain  in  the 
Museums.  In  1569  he  received  a  commission 
to  design  and  build  a  tabernacle  for  the  cathe- 
<lral  of  Astorga  (Leon,  Spain).  In  1563  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  court. 

Carl  Justi,  Diego  Velasquez ;  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Artists  of  Spain  ;  Bermudez,  Diccionario  historico. 

BBCHBRBR,  FRIBDRICH ;  architect ; 
b.  1747 ;  d.  1823. 

Becherer   came   to    Potsdam,    near    Berlin, 

Prussia,  as   a  boy,  and  was   associated  with 

BUring,  Hildebrand,  Manger,  and  Gontard  (see 

Gontard)  in  the  work  of  that  place.     In  1767 

he  went  to  Berlin  and  built  the  colonnade  of  the 

Konigahrilcke  from  designs  by  Gontanl.     His 

most  important  independent  work  is  the  Alte 

Borse  in  Berlin. 

Nicolal,  Beschreihung  der  Koniglichen  liesi- 
demstadte  Berlin  und  Potsdam;  AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographie. 
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BBCQUBT,  ROBERT  ;  architect ;  d.  1554. 

The  old  wooden  spire  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen  was  burned  in  1514.  A  new  one  was 
begun  soon  alter  by  Martin  Despenoya,  maUrt 
diarpentier  of  the  cathedral.  The  work  was 
long  delayed,  and  at  the  death  of  Desperroya 
was  assumed  by  his  assistant,  Robert  Becquet. 
He  was  directed  to  present  a  new  plan  ("/>our- 
traict").  The  spire  was  completed  in  1544. 
This  splendid  spire  of  wood  upon  a  atone  base 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  Sept.  15,  1822. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  an  iron  structure  de- 
signed by  J.  A.  Alavoine  (see  Alavoine).  Bec- 
quet executed  the  carpentiy  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  He  was  a  poet  of  ability,  and  in 
1545  won  the  prize  of  the  "  Rose  "  on  the  Con- 
coura  dea  Palinoda. 

I>eville,  Lcs  airhitects  de  la  cathMrale  de 
Rouen;  Baucbal,  Dictionnaire. 

BBD.  A,  The  prepared  soil  or  layer  of 
cement  or  mortar  on,  or  in,  which  a  piece  of 
material  is  laid,  especially  in  masonry. 

B,  That  face,  more  or  less  horizontal,  of  a 
stone,  brick,  or  the  like,  which  is  in  contact 
with  a  bed  in  the  sense  A^  or  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  whether  beneath  or  on  top.  Such 
faces  are  known  respectively  as  the  upper  and 
lower  bed.  By  extension,  and  where  no  mortar 
is  used,  the  upper  or  under  flat  surface  of  a 
stone  prepared  for  building.  Also  the  under 
surface  of  a  shingle,  tile,  or  similar  piece  of 
roofing  material. 

Natural  Bed;  Quarry  Bad.  That  face  of 
a  building  stone  which  is  approximately  parallel 
with  the  strata  or  veins ;  the  face  or  bed  which 
is  more  or  less  readily  formeil  when  stone  is 
shaped  by  splitting  at  the  quarry.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  best,  in  masonry,  to  lay  a  stone 
on  the  quarry  bed. 

BBD  (v.).  A.  To  give  a  bed  to,  as  a 
stone. 

B.  To  lay  or  set  on  a  bed,  as  when  a  stone 
is  said  to  be  **  well  bedded,''  t.e.  fixed  solidly 
upon  the  substructure. 

BBDCHAMBBR.     Same  as  Bedroom. 

BBDBH017BB.  An  almshouse  where  the 
prayers  of  the  inmates  were  expected  for  the 
soul  of  the  benefactor. 

BBDFORD  BTOlfE.  Bedford  Oolite;  a 
light-coloured  oolitic  limestone  from  Lawrence 
County,  Indiana.  One  of  the  best  of  American 
limestones  for  general  structural  purposes. 

— G.  P.  M. 

BBD  PLACB.  The  space,  when  permanent, 
reserve<l  for  a  bei],  including  all  its  fittings. 
The  term  "  standing  bed  pUce  "  is  often  applied 
to  a  bunk  on  shipboard.  In  old  houses,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts  of  Germany,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  other  Northern  countries  of  Europe, 
the  bed  place  is  an  enclosed  box  with  sliding  or 
swinging  door,  or  doors,  forming  a  permanent 
fixture,  generally  built  like  a  cabinet,  of  hard 
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vocid,  ud,  in  the  b«tt«r  houses,  made  somewhat 
decontive. 

BSDMOOH .  A  deeping  room ;  a  chamber 
designed  to  accommoiUte  one  or  more  bed<  and 
the  neceaetiy  accompaoj'ing  furniture. 

The  bedroom  of  antiquitj  ia  not  fiillj  uoder- 
thMd,  because  the  cuhiculum  of  the  Boman 
bouee,  without  windows,  aroall,  and  eridentlj  a 
men  deeping  eloeet,  c*n  harrtlj  be  ntppoaed 
the  aleeinog  room  of  a  Homan  patriciui  of  the 
earlier  time,  and  still  less  of  a  Rom&a  noble  of 
the  Empire,  or  of  tlie  emperor  himself  and  his 
great  ministeia.  A  bed  or  couch  occupied  b; 
two  persona  can  hardlj  be  conceived  of  as  placed 
in  oue  of  thow  eubicula.  Luxurj  and  spleadour 
would  bare  fallowed  the  Roman  priuoe  into  his 
sleeping  apartment  as  well  as  into  his  dining 
room ;  nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  Mar- 
tial and  other  writeis  which  imiicate  the  general 
truthfulness  of  this  assumption.  The  bedrooms 
of  the  Qreeks  are  even  W  understood,  and  It 
oumot  he  said  that  we  know  anything  of  the 
sleeping  UTkngements  of  the  Asiatin  and  Egyp- 
tian of  earl;  time.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
the  extreme  rudeness  of  manneni  allowed  of  the 
sleeping  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  a  great 
household  on  the  floor  of  a  hall  with  such 
straw  and  rushes  as  might  be 
n  bams,  outhouses,  and  the  like  ; 
much  as  st  the  present  day  the  negroes  con- 
nected with  a  West  Indian  dwelling  will  sleep 
in  the  corridois  and  verandaa,  and  can  hanlly 
be  said  to  have  bedrooms  nt  all.  The  Bower 
and  Solar  were  the  means  of  giving  some  privacy 
to  the  buily  of  the  lord ;  and  this  single  private 
roran  would  be  bedroom  for  two  or  even  for 
SS6 


more  persons,  and  often  the  only  sitting  room 
which  was  separate  from  the  general  gathering 
place  shared  with  servants  and  retainers.  In  a 
medieevsl  castle  or  town  house  we  are  not  to 
look  tor  separate  bedrooms  appropriated  to 
others  than  the  principal  members  of  a  family  — 
at  least,  until  the  fifteenth  century  was  well 
advanced.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  hall  became  lest  exclu- 
sively the  place  of  gathering,  and  separate  rooms 
were  built  often  above  the  hall,  which  was  then 
no  longer  a  separate  structure  with  open  timber 
roof  or  vaulted. 

The  use  of  the  bedroom  as  sitting  room  has 
left  ite  mark  upon  the  bedroom  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  which  is  very  commonly  built  with 
an  alcove  to  contain  the  bed,  which,  with  the 
necessary  toilet  apparmtus,  is  thus  separated 
and  concealed  during  the  day.  The  bedroom 
treated,  as  is  common  in  England  an<i  America, 
as  a  room  requiring  especial  care  in  its  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  (lisposition,  is  very  modem 
indeed,  and  the  English  dispositions  have  been 
largely  copieii  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  during 
the  lost  half  century. 

A  properly  planned  betlroom  should  have  the 
doorway  of  entrance  so  placed  and  the  door  so 
hung  that  the  bed  itself  shall  not  be  immedi- 
ately visible  to  a  person  entering  the  room. 
The  placing  of  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  and 
the  doors  to  closets  or  adjoining  rooms  will  be 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  occupant ;  but  if 
the  bedroom  is  to  serve  also  for  the  dressing 
Toum  (or  at  least  one  person,  the  case  is  still 
more  complicated,  and  the  placing  of  the  windows 
has  much  to  do  with  the  placing  and  proper 


BBDSTBAD 
lighting  of  the  dreniog  table.  In  kll  thene 
RflpecU  the  bedroom  with  alcove  hu  peculiar 
advantagee,  such  as  the  frequent  introduction 
of  a  vestibule  corresponding  with  the  depth  of 
the  alcoTe  and  allowing  the  eatrance  door  to  be 
in  a  place  which,  least  of  all,  commands  a  view 
of  the  bed.  No  general  nde  can  be  given  for 
the  phimiing  of  bedrooms  of  anj  form  or  size ; 
the  room  which  seems  ideallj  good  to  one  person 


Barraui:  BIoNS,  Bbloiun. 

found   to   be  positively  disliked   by 
equal  good  taste  and  perceptions. 

—  B.  8. 
Tlie  wooden  or  metal  frame 
serving  to  support  a  bed  and  raise  it  above  the 
fioor,  as  to  escape  from  draughts  or  the  invasion 
of  nuxioua  animals.  In  mo<leni  usage,  the  bed- 
stead is  generally  movable.  (For  a  standing  or 
permanent  bedstesd,  see  Bed  Place ;  Berth  ; 
Boi  Bed ;  Bunk.) 


BBLFRY 

,n.  used  attributively).  Conical, 
with  curved  sides,  having  a  shape  such  as.  that 
of  the  tomb  known  aa  the  Treasury  of  Atreua. 
(Comiiare  Alveated.) 

BBBR  CSLLAB.  A.  A  cellar  for  the 
storage  of  beer. 

B.  Xiiinkiag  pltix (Bier Stiihe or  Kfieipe), 
usually  partly  underground  and  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  sale  and  the  drinking  of  beer. 
The  idea  is  made  attractive  hy  association  with 
the  numerous  JtatMceUen  of  Germany  (see 
Rathskeller). 

BBFmOI.  A.  In  French,  a  framework  for 
supporting  a  heavy  belL     Hence,  — 

B.  In  France  and  neighbouring  countries,  a 
communal  or  civil  bell  tower  a«  diatiuguished 
tram  the  docher  or  steeple  of  a  church.  The 
bejfroia,  which  flnt  appear  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  fSimce,  are  in  some  cases 
isolated,  in  othera  attached  to  the  town  hall. 
Tboae  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Belgium 
are  particularly  interesting.  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  a  movable  tower  of  wood  used 
in  sieges.  (Compare  Belfry  ;  Bell  Tower ;  Town 
Hall,  under  Hall.) 

BBHADf  (or  BBBAM) ;  masOQ  {Stein- 
niflz);  d.  Aug.  27,  1538. 

Hans  Behaim  built  the  Komhaut  at  NUm- 
berg  and  the  portal  of  the  old  Rathhaat.  His 
son,  Hans  the  Younger,  tucceetled  him. 

NeudOrfer,  A'iinstler  wid  Werkttvte  (wr  A'ura- 


A.   Originally,  a  tower,  used  in 

besieging  a  fortified  place,  of  wooi!  and  movable. 
The  term  connected  with  beffroi,  the  French 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  has  no  reference  to 
bell.  Later,  a  shelter  for  cattle,  a  watch  tower, 
and  the  hke  ;  obsolete  in  all  these  senses.  The 
form  "  belfraye  "  appears  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  even  then  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  use  of  bells. 

B.  In  modem  use,  a  structiue  arranged  for 
carrying  large  bells,  and  allowing  of  their  proper 
service,  in  diHerent  appUcations,  viz. :  — 

(1)  A  BeU  Tower.  (2)  That  chamber  in  a 
bell  tower  where  the  belht  are  placed,  the  Bell 
Chamber.  (3)  A  Bell  Cage.  (4)  The  phtm 
occupied  by  the  bell  ringers.  This  is  sometimes 
far  below  the  bells,  and  in  some  churches  ia  on 
the  floor  of  the  tower,  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
church  itself.  Holes  in  the  vault  above  the 
porch  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  churches,  through 
which  holes  the  bell  ropes  came  down  and  were 
coiled  and  hung  up  on  hooks  in  the  walls  when 

Bells  may  be  either  struck  by  hammer  on  the 
outside  of  the  soundbow  or  part  where  the  metal 
is  thickest  near  the  mouth,  or  by  the  clapper 
at  nearly  the  same  point,  in  each  case  without 
moving  the  bell ;  or  they  may  be  swung  so  that 
the  clapper  strikes  on  the  lower  aids  of  the 
soundbow  only,  or  awimg  still  further  until  the 


BHLPRT 
mouth  is  uppeimost  and  the  clapper  strikea  on 
both  aidea.  It  U  ouiy  when  belis  are  "swung" 
that  tbey  can  properly  be  aaid  to  nog  or  to  be 
rung.  The  striking  of  the  bell  while  atilt  by 
hammer  or  clapper  ia  called  chiming  ;  although 
here  there  ii  confiuiun  hetwren  the  more  regular 


BBLFBT 
introduced  for  striking  the  bella  in  this  way,  and 
a  great  deal  of  iuiVDvenience  and  great  wear 
and  strain  upon  the  tower  are  saved  by  this 
meaju ;  but  lovers  of  bell  ringing  adhere  to  the 
old  practice,  and  to  the  belief  that  bells  must  be 
swung  with  their  moutbauppennoataud  in  peala 


BsLVBT  or  Chubch  ut  8.  Chablh  Bobromko  at 

and  deliberately  musical  chiming  and  the  tech- 
nical expression  here  given.  ^Vhen  the  bell  is 
not  moved,  the  condition  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Carillon.     Various  ingenious  devices  have  been 


BiLrBT  or  THK  CiTBOLic  CoiTBT  CsnacH  (Bor> 

EiaCHB}  AT   DhISDIH. 

of  six  or  eight  bells,  managed  by  as  many  ringers 
acting  in  harmony  under  a  leader,  in  order  to 
give  this  kind  of  music  ita  full  iutereat  and  value. 
For  the  purpose  of  swinging  bells  an  apparatua 
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fi  provided  coniuting  nf  k  "htlf  wheel,"  or,  io 
mudem  tioun,  s  wbeel  forming  a  complete  circle, 
whii^b  vheel  in  Becured  U>  k  "stock"  or  "head- 
atock  "  At  ita  ucle,  and  cowigting  of  a  very  solid 
short  beam  of  wood  supporting  tht  bell  aud 
moving  with  the  vheeL  The  bell  is  cast  witb 
what  are  cslled  canons  at  the  top,  vhith  cwinnB 
fonn  a  kind  of  staple  and  allow  of  holding  the 
belli  by  screv  bolts  closely  to  the  stock.  In 
some  modem  bella  a  muBhroom-shaped  button 
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of  the  wheel'a  axis.  In  either  cms,  tbe  h»nifling 
in  this  way  of  very  heavy  bell*  is  extremely 
difficult ;  and  tbe  swinging  of  bells,  even  of  t«n 
hundred  weight,  requires  vsry  carafiilly  atUxBtcd 
apparatus  kept  in  perfect  order. 

{See  Bibliogi»phieeofChurcb;  Tower;  Gothic 
Architecture;    and    the   Oeographiotl    terma.) 
—  R.  S. 
Same   m   Belfiy, 
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bos  been  subatituted.  The  rope  is  secured  to 
one  spoke  or  brace  of  the  wheel  and  folloHs  its 
grooved  circumference  for  perhaps  one  i)uarter 
of  the  circle ;  it  then  falls  through  the  floor  of 
the  bell  chamber  to  the  belfiy  in  sense,  B,  (4). 
The  pull  of  the  rope  turns  the  wheel,  rerolvcs 
tbe  stAck  upon  the  pivot  of  the  axle,  and  lift* 
tbe  mouth  of  the  bell.  It  is  held  by  many 
antiquaries  that  the  mediieval  balf  wheel  was 
better  than  the  modem  wheel,  be'^ause  the  bell 
need  never  be  swung  above  the  horizontal  line 


I,  (3). 

Same  aa  Bell  Gable ;  BeU  Tower. 

BELFRT  TUKKBT.  A.  Same  aa  Bell 
Turret. 

S.  A  turret  leuling  to  a  belfiy,  as  by 
means  of  a  winding  stair  within  the  turret, 
and  having  often  a  separate  door  opening 
from  the  churchyard  or  the  like. 

BmAnm,  asc 
That  of  the  madem  kingdon 
1831  and  including  the  ancient  countahipe, 
bishoprics,  etc.,  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Bra- 
bant, LimbuTg,  Hennegau,  with  the  north- 
em  half  of  Flanders  and  the  wsBt«m  half 
cS  Luxemburg. 

Tbe  most  important  buildings  of  Bdgium 
can  be  seen  1^  following  a  nnite  aigiagging 
irregularly  across  the  country,  taking  the 
various  cities  in  an  order  beginning  with 
Antwerp  on  the  north,  and  then  succeaaively 
through  Mechlin,  Louvain,  Brussels,  Akat, 
Audenanle,  Ghent,  Brugea,  Yprea,  Cour- 
tray,  Toumsy,  Hona,  Namur,  Huy,  and 
Li^.  This  embraces  all  of  the  architectu- 
ral intereat  of  tbe  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  examples  which  are  in 
the  suburba  of  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  architecture  of  Belgium  ia  eaaentiaUy 
GertQsnic  in  spirit,  the  style  of  detail,  the 
dispoaition  and  the  character  of  buildings 
of  all  the  periods  ahowing  the  Teutonic 
origin  of  the  people ;  though  much  of  the 
mediieval  work  is  inspired  directly  trons 
France,  while  the  Renaissance  reflects  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  domination  and  the 
modem  buildings  are  almost  wholly  French 
by  derivation.  The  most  characteriatte 
pbaae  of  the  national  architecture  is  that 
^  afforded  by  its  civic  buildings,  which  are  in 
^       many  reapecta  unrivalled  anywhere  in  the 

The  earlier  work  is  found  mostly  in  the  east 
and  south  towards  the  Rhenish  provinces.  At 
Soignies,  twenty-two  niilcs  southwest  of  Bruasela, 
is  the  church  of  S.  Vincent,  the  oldest  religious 
edifice  existing  in  the  country,  dating  from  965, 
and  still  retaining  the  complete  features  of  ■ 
tenth  eentury  church.  At  Liege  there  are  ex- 
amples of  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  afforded 
by  the  churchfa  of  S.  Croix,  8,  Barthelemy,  S. 
Jean,  and  by  the  weat  fhint  of  3.  Jacques. 
These  churches  show  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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n>v..  and  In  Die  loweninwt  row  ate  tin 

The  bulltllnE  wa*  rrHt..rHl  early  In  the  pn-m-nt 

the  serond  tier  i.t  niche.  1.  HIU^.I  ' 

oelebratetl  In  the  hi-Ury  «1  the  cnun 

kCler  thin  hmvs  inAiiy  of  the  Uotlilc  biilMiiiRK  of 

*IMuea  are  filled  with  very  elabonw  i 

OM,  lor  the  Dukei  of  Barguniiy,  Counw  of  I'l4D- 
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of  the  Rhenish  Romanesque  in  which  the  west 
front  becomes  a  mere  frontispiece  marked  with 
two  towers,  without  a  central  doorway,  the  main 
entrance  being  on  the  side.  At  ViUers,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Louvain,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  are  the  imposing 
ruins  of  a  Romanesqe  abbey  church  dating  fix)m 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

One  of  the  early  and  veiy  interesting  build- 
ings is  the  ChapeUe  du  Saint  Satig  (Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Blood),  acyoining  the  town  hall  at 
Bruges,  a  two-storied  structure  dating  from  11 50 
and  showing  a  curious  mixture  of  Oriental  traces 
in  its  external  architecture.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  same  city,  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  an  interesting  late  Gothic  north  portal, 
giving  access  to  the  baptistery;  and  the 
cathedral  of  Bruges,  dedicated  to  S.  Sauveur, 
is  an  early  Gothic  brick  structure,  the  oldest 
example  of  mediaeval  Flemish  brickwork,  with  a 
nicely  proportioned  interior  and  a  curious  west 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  upper  portion  being  a 
nineteenth  century  addition. 

The  most  notable  example  of  the  early  work 
is  afforded  by  the  cathedral  of  Toumay,  a  very 
complete  structure  and  of  special  interest  in  that 
it  offers  a  complete  epitome  of  the  development 
of  the  Flemish  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 
The  nave,  dating  from  1066,  is  bold,  round- 
arched  Romanesque  in  style,  with  a  double  row 
of  pier  arches,  slightly  horseshoe  in  shape,  a 
species  of  triforium  and  a  clerestory.  The 
carved  capitals  of  the  nave,  two  hundred  or 
more,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
variety.  The  original  vaulting  covers  the  side 
aisles,  the  present  vaulting  of  the  central  aisle 
dating  from  1777.  The  transepts  are  terminated 
by  a  circular  Romanesque  apsis  treatment,  the 
side  portals  being  on  one  side  of  the  transverse 
axis.  The  choir  dates  from  1338,  is  fully 
developed  Gothic  in  style,  and  of  construction  so 
daring  and  slender  that  the  original  columns 
have  had  to  be  reenforced.  The  jub^  dates  from 
1 566.  The  exterior  shows  a  square  pyramidal 
roofed  tower  rising  over  the  intersection,  flanked 
by  smaller  square  towers  at  the  angles  of  the 
transept,  and  a  modem  west  front  preserving 
only  the  general  lines  of  the  Romanesijue  work. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  example  of  Flemish  early 
mediaeval  work. 

The  cathedral  of  Liege  has  a  hanilsome,  very 
complete  Gothic  choir  dating  from  1280,  with 
nave  and  additions  of  the  early  Renaissance 
period,  1528.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting 
Gothic  church  at  Tongres,  ten  miles  north  of 
Liege,  dating  from  1240.  The  Romanesque 
cloisters  of  this  church  are  worthy  of  note.  At 
Lierre,  a  small  town  nine  miles  southeast  from 
Antwerp,  is  the  church  of  S.  Gommaire,  dating 
from  1445.     The  church  of  S.  Martin,  at  Ypres, 
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built  about  1220,  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  thirteenth  century  Flemish 
Gothic,  showing  strong  French  influence.  It 
has  a  lai^  single  tower  on  the  west  front  over 
the  portal,  and  an  exterior  treatment  of  flying 
buttresses  on  the  sides,  which  is  rare  in  Belgium. 
An  extremely  interesting  church  of  the  Gothic 
period  is  the  cathedral  of  S.  Rombaut,  at 
Mechlin,  the  greater  part  of  which  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  choir  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  a  huge  west  tower  of  the  same 
period,  carried  to  a  height  of  324  feet.  An- 
other noteworthy  church  is  S.  Pierre,  at  Lou- 
vain,  dating  from  1425,  which  is  quite  similar 
to  S.  Rombaut. 

In  Brussels  there  are  only  a  few  mediaeval 
structures  of  any  special  note.  Notre  Dame  de 
la  ChapeUe  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  nave  and  west  towers 
having  been  completed  in  1483.  The  high 
altar,  in  a  characteristic  Rococo  style,  was  ex- 
ecuted from  a  design  by  Rubens.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  dating  from  1304, 
has  been  lately  carefully  restored.  The  only 
Gothic  church  in  Brussels  of  any  merit,  however, 
is  S.  Gudule,  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  struc- 
ture begun  in  1220  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Romanesque  chapel,  traces  of  which  remain  in 
the  choir.  In  a  purely  artistic  sense  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  church  \b  its  stained  glass,  of  an 
early  Renaissance  character,  the  best  of  which 
was  painted  by  Bernard  van  Orley. 

At  Ghent  there  are  three  interesting  examples 
of  mediaeval  architecture.  S.  Jacques  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  1100,  but  the  only 
early  portion  of  the  building  remaining  is  pos- 
sibly the  towers,  the  remainder  of  the  present 
edifice  dating  from  a  later  period.  The  church 
of  S.  Michel  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  a  strik- 
ing exterior.  The  church  of  S.  Nicholas  is  the 
oldest  in  Ghent,  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  Romanesque  in  mass  though  it  has 
been  altered  to  such  an  extent  in  detail  that  it 
has  lost  its  original  character.  There  is  an 
interesting  treatment  of  the  west  front  compris- 
ing a  high  gable  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
broad  window  and  flanked  by  two  turrets ;  and 
over  the  intersection  there  is  a  tall,  square 
tower  of  a  type  which  suggests  some  of  the 
Norman  work,  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof. 
This  edifice  in  some  respects  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  kind,  though  less  often  com- 
mented upon  than  the  cathedral  church  of 
S.  Bavon  in  the  same  city,  a  building  which 
could  be  perhaps  considered  as  most  truly  the 
type  of  the  Belgian  Gothic.  The  west  front  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enormous  tower, 
wider  than  the  central  aisle  of  the  nave,  carried 
up  with  square  buttresses  below,  merging  into 
comer  turrets  about  the  central  octagon  upon 
which  the  evident  intention  was  to  build  a  tall 
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Bpire.  The  interior  is  interesting  for  its  simple, 
well-proportioned  nave,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  treasures  of  the  early  Flemish  school  of 
painters,  especially  the  paintings  in  the  choir  by 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 

The  style  of  the  S.  Bavon  tower  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Antwerp  cathedral  into  a  richness 
of  design  which  marks  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  in  Europe.  The  main  structure 
dates  from  1352  to  1411,  while  the  choir  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  towers  were  not  completed 
until  1449,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  north 
tower  dates  from  the  early  put  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  plan,  the  nave  is  seven-aisled,  and 
the  proportions  are  very  impressive.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  dignified  design  as  a 
whole  that  Belgian  architecture  ever  produced. 
The  west  front  includes  two  towers  of  which 
only  one  is  completed,  enclosing  an  elaborate 
portal  and  rose  window.  The  completed  tower 
is  often  compared  in  its  delicacy  of  design  to 
lace  work,  a  simile  which  only  indefinitely 
expresses  the  beautifril  character  of  the  work. 
In  style  it  is  very  late  Gothic  with  all  the 
Flamboyant  qualities  which  mark  the  Flemish 
work;  but  coming  as  this  rich  work  does  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  it  seems  to  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  relatively  simple  base. 

The  late  Crothic  church  of  S.  Jacques,  at 
Antwerp,  dating  from  1491,  is  the  principal 
church  in  Antwerp  after  the  cathedral. 

There  remain  of  the  mediaeval  period  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  churches,  all  of  which,  however, 
are  worthy  of  study.  S.  Waudru,  at  Mons, 
dating  from  1450,  is  a  late  Gothic  structure, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  only  partially  completed, 
with  a  very  bold  interior  construction.  At 
Louvain,  the  church  of  S.  Gertrude  is  a  Flam- 
boyant structure  containing  some  elaborate  choir 
stalls,  considered  the  most  notable  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  At  Toumay,  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury church  of  S.  Brice  and  the  church  of 
S.  Quentin  are  both  worthy  of  a  visit.  And 
then  of  lesser  value  are  the  churches  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Ypres,  S.  Martin  at  Hal,  and  S.  Loup 
at  Namur. 

The  aoth  Hall  at  Ypres,  built  about  1200, 
was  the  largest  civic  building  erected  in  Europe 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  being  over  400 
feet  long,  of  noble,  striking  proportion,  the 
centre  marked  by  a  majestically  designed  tower. 
In  its  simple,  dignified  design,  its  size,  and  the 
purity  of  its  detail  it  is  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful building  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The 
iiecular  architecture  of  Belgium  was,  however, 
at  its  best  during  a  later  Gothic  period,  when 
the  power  of  the  Communes  was  at  its  height. 
The  town  hall  of  Bruges,  built  in  1376,  is  of 
relatively  simple  and  quiet  design,  with  very 
choice  details,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  exam- 
ple of  Flemish  civic  architecture^  though  less 
interesting  in  mass  and  composition  than  the 
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Brussels  town  hall,  dating  from  1401,  which  is 
marked  at  the  centre  by  a  very  elaborate  tower 
and  a  spire  ranking  in  design  with  the  north 
tower  of  Antwerp  cathedral.  The  town  hall  of 
Louvain,  erected  in  1448-1463,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborately  decorated  pieces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  existence,  and  is  repeated  on  a  similar 
scale  with  slight  variations  in  the  town  hall  at 
Audenarde.  The  town  hall  at  Alost  is  a  very 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  same  problem ;  and 
that  at  Ghent  is  an  elaborate  structure  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  a  later  Flamboyant  style  dating 
from  1481. 

Nearly  all  the  Belgian  cities  have  their  bel- 
fries and  markets,  many  of  which  offer  points 
of  interest.  The  belfry  at  Bruges,  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  foiuteenth  centuiy,  is  the  best 
known  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  consist- 
ing of  an  enormous  tower  attached  to  the  mar- 
kets, rising  to  a  height  of  considerably  over 
300  feet.  The  belfry  at  Ghent,  dating  in 
part  from  the  fourteenth  century,  is  also  of  con- 
siderable interest,  a  rectangular  tower  crowned 
by  a  polygonal  belfry  in  two  stories.  The 
thirteenth  century  bell  tower  at  Toumay  is  very 
picturesque,  and  there  are  belfries  of  lesser 
arehitectural  value  at  Mons,  Courtray,  Louvain, 
and  Mechlin. 

Of  the  Renaissance  work  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  in  Belgium.  The  HOtel  des  Biscayas  at 
Bruges,  dating  from  1495,  is  the  earliest  exam- 
ple. The  bishop's  palace  at  Liege,  dating  from 
1508,  is  a  structure  often  cited,  a  bastard  early 
Renaissance  design,  in  detail  picturesque  rather 
than  arehitectural.  The  Palais  de  Justice  of 
Bruges  has  a  remarkable  Renaissance  chimney- 
piece  dating  from  1529,  and  in  the  same  city, 
the  Ancien  Greffe  or  Court  of  Record  is  an  in- 
teresting Renaissance  edifice  of  1534,  recently 
restored.  The  modem  Exchange  at  Antwerp  is 
assumed  to  be  in  the  same  style  as  its  prede- 
cessor, which  was  erected  in  1531  and  bumed 
down  during  the  present  century,  the  only 
change  having  been  made  in  the  dimensions. 
The  Antwerp  town  hall  is  an  early  Renaissance 
stmcture  dating  from  1554,  the  only  one  of  the 
notable  Flemish  town  halls  which  departs  from 
the  Flamboyant  Gothic  style.  The  Plantin 
Moretus  mansion  at  Antwerp  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century  and  is  now  used  as  a  museum, 
preserved  in  many  respects  as  it  was  when 
serving  as  a  habitation.  About  the  town  hall 
at  Antwerp  are  a  number  of  guild  houses 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  all  in  excellent  preservation.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  a  row  of  exceedingly  interesting 
hoiises  at^joining  the  town  hall  at  Bmssels.  At 
Mechlin  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Sauroon  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  late  Flemish  Renaissance  and 
Rococo  buildings  of  merit  are  few.  The  church 
of  S.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Antwerp,  built  in 
1620,  cited  as  the  handsomest  Jesuit  church  in 
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Europe,  bu  ui  interesting  tower ;  ud  the  west 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Michel  at  Louvain 
presentB  a  moat  typical  Jesuit  design,  dating 
from  16S0.  The  late  Renaissance  and  Hococo 
work  ia,  however,  cliiefly  exempUlieil  iu  poitioua 
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ofi  or  adiUtionJ  to,  earlier  work.  Sereral  of  tlia 
churclies  have  Boine  munt  elalximte  Rococo 
i[iterior  detaiU,  eiich  ait  the  liigli  altar  of  S.  Rum- 
baiit,  Mechli[i,  aiid  the  juboi  of  S.  Waudru  at 
Mona,  and  of  Toiinia)'  cathedral.  The  Renais- 
saii(«  organ  fronts  also  deserve  study,  notably 
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those  of  S.  Michel,  Louvain,  S.  Jacques,  Li^ge, 
and  Notre  Dame  du  Sahlon,  Bnusels. 

The  nineteenth  century  work  of  Belgium  com- 
pares  &vounibly  in  mauy  reepecta  with  that  of 
other  European  countiies.  The  most  notahle 
building  is  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Brusaela,  begun  in  1866,  and  one 
of  tbe  UrgeHt  arelutertural  worka  of 
the  present  wntui}'.  In  dignity  of 
oompoaition  and  masteriy  handling 
of  maas  it  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing modem  hiiilding  of  Europe.  Also 
iu  Bnissehi  is  the  Column  of  the 
Constitution,  by  the  architect  who 
designed  the  F^Jais  de  Justice,  the 
Hotel  de  U  Baiique,  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Bourw,  all  of 
them  in  the  modem  French  taste 
which  seems  to  have  (bund  most 
favour  in  Belgium.  There  ia  a  grou]) 
of  very  interesting  houses  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Nurd,  built  as  a  teault 
of  a  competition  instituted  by  the 
municipality  for  the  twenty  best 
hi^es.  Building  No.  1  received 
the  first  prize. 

There  is  a  small  history  of  the 
architecture  of  Belgium,  published 
forty  years  ago.  and  loo  often  quoted 
w  if  of  authority.  Otherwise,  the 
subject  is  treated  only  in  connection 
with  larger  fields  of  inquiry. 

Van  Ysendyck's  creat  collection  of 
plates  (i)<>cHmfau  Clnnft'le  randam 
la  Past  bat)  conl^iis  s  vast  amount 
of  nialerial.  Rudde,  Jlruniimpii{i  di 
Bmga.  \%ik  ;  Verschelde,  7^s.^ncirnf 
Domrilir  Edtfirti  of  Bngft,  1876; 
Stappaen'9  Belalque  MoHanteiMalt ; 
Sash,  Archil'ciuTt  ofOtf  Middle  Aga. 
1S38 ;  and  plalea  and  iioliCM  in  miscel- 
laneous works  such  ax  King's  Stvdif 
Bmk  of  Mriliatal  Archilectvrt  and 
Art;  Gailhabaud,  M-uwaitatii ;  Gsll- 
liabsad,  V Arehittrtarr  du  I'as  XVII 
Slide  et  In  Arli  qui  en  drptndenl. 
—  C.  H.  Blackall. 

BBLL.    A  hollow  instrument,  gen- 
erallj  of  uetal,  used  to  produce  a 
musiral   souud    when   struck   by   a 
hnmnier,    or   the   like.      The   usual 
form  is  that  of  tin  inverted  cup,  or 
bowl,  with  a  flaring  ritn.     Bells  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  were  exten- 
sively employe"!  by  the  ancients,  — 
but  not  ill  connection  with  architec- 
ture,—  merely  ob  toeans  of  call,  as 
inslruments  of  music,  as  trophies,  and  for  per- 
sonid  ornaments ;   the   Christians,   however,  in 
using  them  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  their  religion,  were  ultimately  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  new  forms  in  nrcliitecture,  viz.,  the 
Campanile,    Bell   Tower.    Belfry,    B«U   Turret, 
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BeU  GsUe,  and  BeU  Cot  (wbtcb  »ee).  Tbere  U 
»  tnditioD  thftt  church  bellt  were  mvented  by 
PMiliniu,  Bithop  of  Nola  in  Camptuu*,  about 
the  year  400.  They  were  in  me  in  Ftwice  »a 
early  m  550,  uid  Saint  Benedict  introducetl 
tbem  into  Engkod  in  680.  The  fint  church 
bella  were  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  Uppinft 
one  over  the  otiier,  and  riveted  at  the  point  of 
juncture  ;  a  bell  of  this  kind,  made  in  the  aiith 
century,  in  now  in  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia  at 
Cnli^e.  It  il  mid  that  belli  were  cast  In 
copper  iu  the  eighth  century,  but  the  oldest  ex- 
isting example  bean  the  date  1 159,  and  banga 
in  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 
Church  hella,  like  sU  initnimenta  eocieticutica, 
are  consecrated  to  their  u«e  by  a  regular  form 
of  benediction,  and  in  this  dedication  rite  earJi 
bell  receives  a  name,  a  cuilom  which,  it  ia  said, 
origioateil  with  Pope  John  XIII.  (965-972). 
(For  tbe  placing  and  ringing  of  large  bells,  see 
Belfty.) 

The  celebrated  bella  of  tbe  world :  — 
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Great  Bell,  Moscow 
Second  Bell.  Moscow 

Third  Bell,  Ho«:ow  67  ' 

Great  Betl,  Peking  63  ■ 

GrrM  Bell,  NankLnK  33  ' 

Bell  Hoti«  Dame,  Paris  IT  '' 

Ball  of  Erfurt,  Erlurt  13  • 

Big  Ben,  Westminaler  13  ' 

Great  Peter,  York  10  ' 


11 
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Tbe  literature  o(  bells  la  very  Toluminoas  ; 
the  older  works  on  tbe  subject  are ;   Eggera,  De 
Oripiiu   et   Simiitf    Campananm,   Jena,    1684; 
rhiyunder,  RiU.  NacAriehl  son  /ifrtken-Oloftfit, 
Kinleln,  IT&a  ;  and  the  later  ones.  OaUy,  TheBtll, 
ilM    Origin,  HMory,  oi«i  Vu;   Dii*—" 
^iiitaii.^reMoi.,XVL,32fi;  XVI, 
and  many  aiticlea  !□  the  Rnui  <te 
Ckrltitn.     Tbere  are  books  on  tbe 
of    almoat   every   county    In    Eng! 
mostly   hLstortcal,    but  of  very 
liltle  ose  to  tbe  architect;  there 
are  also  a  tew  remarks  on  the 
■Dbjeet  in  Poole's   Hi*lt)rii  of 
EccleMia$tifJil    Archiltdnre    in 
Snglaud. 

CaBVL  CoLRMA!!. 

Btootrio  B«a  (See  Electri- 
cal Appliances.) 

BBtLANO  (TBLZiAirO), 
BASTOIOMBCBO ;  architect, 
sculptor,  and  gulilsmith ;  b. 
about  U37;  li.  after  1491. 

The  priucipol  pupil  of  Donatell 
Padua.  The  monuments  of  Ant 
Roselll  (d.  1 466),  and  RatTaE'le  Fol 
in  the  church  of  8.  Antonio  at  Pi 
(il  Santo)  are  attributed  to  him. 
will,  dated  Sept.  7,  1479,  states 
in  that  year  he  was  sent  to  Const4 
nople  with  tbe  painter,  Qeiitile  Bel 
by  the  Venetian  Senate,  at  the  in' 
tion  of  tbe  Sultan  Hahotnet  II. 
1491  he  began  tbe  monument  ofPietro 
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BBEJ.  CAOB.  The  timber  fiamework  which 
supports  the  bells  in  a  belfry  or  steeple.  It  is 
designed  with  the  object  of  absorbing  as  much 
as  possible  of  tbe  vibration  of  the  stringing 
bells,  so  as  to  transnut  to  the  tower  walls  a 
minimum  of  jarring.  (See  Belfry,  B;  BeU 
Hanging.)     (Cuts,  cols.  283,  284,  2S5.) 

BULL  CAHOPT,     A.    Same  OS  Bell  Qable. 

B.  An  open  structure  with  a  small  roof  in- 
tended to  cnny  and  shelter  a  bell,  and  either 
standing   independently,    as  at  the  gate   of   a 
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chiuehyan],    or   mtiug   upon    the   irill   of   m 
church,  chapel,  or  other  structure. 

BBLL  CARRIAOII,  The  Btnicture  which 
carries  a  betl,  or  belU,  in  a  belfiy ;  either  the 
whole  Bell  Cage,  or  the  stock  and  vheel  taken 
together,  or  the  stock  alone.  The  term  does 
not  Mem  to  be  used  with  technical  icourarjr. 


BBLL  CRANE 
iiifti  are  sometimes  filled  with  Lourer  Board*, 
or  Abat-SoDs,  to  exclude  the  lain  without  inter- 
rupting the  wiuod.     (Sec  Bell  Carriage.) 

BBLL  COT  ;  COTB  A  amaU  structure  to 
can;  and  shelter  one  or  more  bells,  and  carried 
upon  brackets  projecting  &om  a  wall,  or  built 
upon  a  TDuf  or  spire.    (Cut,  cd.  286.) 


I 


BsLL  Caob:  Chdbch  or  S.  Ja*H  BAmsi 


BBLL  ORAMBBEt.  That  portion  of  the 
inttnor  of  a  belfry,  steeple,  or  campanile,  in 
wliich  the  bclU  arc  hung.  It  rontsins  the 
bell  carriage,  nnd  has  l.irge  openings  to  permit 
the  wide  difiusion  of  the  a>und.     These  open- 


BBLL  CRAKK.  A  bent  or  nngular  lever 
for  changing  the  direction  of  n  to-and-fro  move- 
ment, so  called  from  it?  use  in  changing  the 
ilirectJEin  of  bell  wires  of  mechanical  door  bells 
or  call  belU. 
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BBLL  QABLB 


A  gable  having  sd  open- 
ing in  which  &  bell  is  hung;  in  particiiUr,  an 
upwtud  prolongRtion  of  ■  portion  of  a  wall  abore 
the  not,  tenninatiiig  b  ■  gmall  gablt^  and  h«T- 


BBLL  HOITBB 
BBLL  HASOCra.     A.   The  trade  or  oper- 
ation of  putting  in  place  in  a  building  the  belli 
and  their  appurtt^naucea.     Originallj,  thi*  work 
wu  eonSned  to  Mich  belb  oi  wtre  aouuded  hj 
wirea  connected  with  leven  or  handlee  pulled 
hj  the  operator,  and  other  limplo  mechanical 
dericea,  aad  the 
trade  of  pladng 
or  hanging  the 
apparatuB     wa« 
one      requiring 


bell  crank*. 

modern  tjinea,  the  trade  also  include*  the  placing 
of  electric  bdla,  which  are,  In  fact,  rapiilty  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  appliances.  (See  Elec- 
trical Appliance!.) 

R    Same  aa  BeU  Carriage.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

BBLL  HOUSB.     A  building,  uiually  towcr- 
likr,  intended  fbr  the  bouaiag  and  proper  Bouud- 


c  ttmou,  HBAa  Cain  (Caltaiki>). 


BBLL  FULL 

A  Round  Toirer,  like  thoM  of  Irrluid,  the 
tenn  having  been  applied  to  these  by  modem 
archEBologisU  because  of  tbe  ancient  Celtic  term 
having  that  significaiice  wbich  is  iwed  for  aucb 
buildinga  in  earif  nuinuacnptB. 

BBUi  PDIiZi.  A  knob,  or  handle,  and  iti 
appurtenances,  «innect«d  with  a  bell  by  any 
mechanical  contriTsuoe,  and  by  niiich  the  bell 
ii  rung  bjr  pulling. 

BBLL  TOWUR.  A  tower  Btt«d  and  -pn- 
pared  for  containing  one  or  more  large  belli, 
und  for  allowing  their  lound  to  be  beard  prop- 
erty Dear  at  bani],  and  alio  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  hare 
existed  in  antiquity.  (For  the  earliest  use  of 
bells,  see  BelL)  Towers  were  erected  in  con- 
Dection  with  churches; 


BBLL  TOWBB 
church  building.  In  all,  the  same  conditiani 
obtained  with  re^nl  to  the  pladng  of  the  bells, 
the  openings  of  the  bell  chamber  needing  to  be 
raised  well  above  the  ridgea  of  tbe  neighbouring 
roofs,  and  the  bells  placed  with  their  mouths 
well  above  the  silts  of  those  opeaiogs. 


(see  Tower) ;  sometimes  as  watch  toweis,  in 
which  case  the  municipnlity  mij{ht  join  with  the 
builders  of  the  church  in  erecting  a  tower ;  the 
cliurch  itself  serving,  in  early  days,  many  of 
the  purposes  of  a  pkce  of  popular  aaeembly.  In 
any  case,  the  obvious  need  of  tailing  large  bells 
well  above  the  roofi  of  the  church  and  other 
structures,  and  the  superiority  of  the  tower  over 
the  Bell  Gable,  or  the  like,  ns  a  means  of  sup- 
port, would  be  obvious.  The  church  towera  of 
Italy  took  from  the  fir^t,  and  have  always  re- 
tained, their  character  of  isolated,  or  nearly  iso- 
lated, plain  vertical  shsfts.  (See  Campanile.) 
Those  of  the  North  were,  from  the  first,  more 
commonly  designed  as  inseparable  parts  of  the 


Municipal  bell  towers  existed  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  in  Italy,  and  also  in  the  Nortb. 
They  were  at  first  U8e<l  also  as  towers  of  de- 
fence, as  in  tbe  case  of  Jisordera  within  the 
town.    Later,  thej  became  ornamental  fiAturea, 


BBLL  TITBBST 
ORually  attached  to,  or  standing  near,  the  Town 
Hall  (which  tee  uniler  Hall),  and  the  bell,  or 
belU,  wrred  for  AUrmi  of  fire,  or  of  attack,  anit 
for  calling  the  citizens  together  on  any  occaajon. 
The  chimes  of  bells,  which  are  so  attractive  a 
feature  ia  the  historic  towna  of  Belgium,  were 
generaUy  located  in  these  municipal  towers. 
(See  Carillon  and  Chime.)  It  is  DOticeable 
that  these  tower*  wouiil  not  bave  seemed  to  a 
citizen  of  Florence,  or  Bnissels,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  easentiatlj  bell  towen;  they  hare  takeo 
that  Msociation  in  modem  times  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  from  our  recent  aaiociationa  of 
anr  use  for  a  tower  apart  from  that  of  canjing 
bells.     (Compare  Beflioi;  Belftj.)  — R,  S. 


B,  Gloccutebshisb. 


topped  with  a  spire 
one  or  raote  belk. 

BBLLT.  A  convex  swelling  portion  of  any 
surface,  member,  or  piece,  ait  the  under  side  of  a 
beam  which  has  sagged  ;  the  rounded  portion  of 
a  vaw^«haped  baluater. 

BBLT  COUBBB.  Same  aa  String  Course, 
BBLVUUUHU.  A  building  commanding  or 
supposed  to  command  an  interesting  view  ;  but 
the  name  may  be  given  to  the  whole  of  a  large 
stmcture  of  which  a  part  only  is  so  favoured. 
Two  buildings  of  si)ecial  importance  are  known 
by  this  name :  first,  that  in  the  Vatican,  where 
a  square  court  with  the  comets  token  off,  mak- 
ing an  irregular  octagon,  is  calleil  the  Court  of 
the  Belvedere,  and  the  loggie  and  galleries 
which  open  upon  it  share  in  the  appellation. 
Several   important   antique   sculptures   receive 


BHNDXNO  UOUBNT 
their  common  names  froni  the  iact  of  their 
standing  in  this  port  of  the  pakw:«.  Second,  at 
Vienna,  a  palace  in  the  immediate  iieigfabourbooj 
of  the  city;  built  in  1724  by  Hildebrand  for 
Prince  Eugfene  of  Savoy,  and  for  many  years 
containing  the  chief  gallery  of  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrian  crown.  These  paintings 
have  DOW  been  moved  to  the  museum  built 
upon  the  new  Ringttratte.  —  R.  S. 

BBMA.  Originally,  ■  raised  platform; 
hence,  the  sanctuary  of  a  Greek,  Byzantine,  or 
Armenian  church,  which  is  always  raised  one  or 
more  steps  above  the  nave.  In  the  Greek 
church  the  sanctuary  is  entirely  screened  from 
sight,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  plat- 
fonn  visible  in  front.  In  the  earlier  churches 
it  was  left  open,  and  contained  seats  for  the 
clergy  and  sometimes  for  an  episcopal  throne  in 
addition  to  the  altar. 

BBHCB.  A.  A  long  seat,  most  often  of 
wood,  difiering  ftrom  a  stool  in  its  greater  size 
and  importance,  and,  fi«quently,  in  being  fixed 
and  in  having  a  hack  and  anna.  Specifically, 
the  seat  for  persons  in  some  official  capacity, 
eapeciaJly  in  a  court  of  Justice,  hence, — 

B.  The  place  occupied  by  such  a  bench ;  the 
room  especially  prepared  for  the  placing  of  such 
a  bench  ;  a  court  of  justice. 

C.  A  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  in  an  earthwork 
or  the  like  (see  especially  its  use  in  Excavation). 

BBNCH  MABK.  A  fixed  reference  mark 
fixun  which  heights  and  levels  are  reckoned  in 
surveying  or  in  laying  out  grounds  and  build- 
ings. It  is  usually  indicated  by  a  notch  or 
mark  on  a  stone  or  stake  firmly  set  at  a  given 
point  of  the  plan. 

BBRCB  TABUL  A  projecting  bencblike 
course  of  masonry  on  the  inside  of  a  chureh, 
near  the  floor ;  it  correeponds  to  the  Water 
Table  on  the  outside. 

BBNCI.  AITTONIO  DI J  ACOPO  ( AMTO- 
tno  DBL  POIiIiATUOLO] ;  sculptor  and 
painter;  b.  U29;  d.  U98, 

Known  more  as  a  painter  and  anatomical 
draughtsman  of  celebrity  than  as  a  decorative 
artist ;  but  there  is  embossed  work  of  his  in  the 
baptistery  of  Florence. 

Bode,  halienische  Bildhaiirr  liir  Btnaitinnc  ; 
MUnU,  Renainance;  Perkins,  TuKan  Snilpton; 

BSNCI  DI  CIOKB   of  Como ;    areliiteet ; 

d.  1388. 

About  1350  Clone  built  the  Capella  di 
S.  Anna  at  Or  8.  Michele  In  Florence.  He  *as 
associated  with  Francesco  Talenti  (see  Talenti, 
F.)  at  the  Duomo,  and  with  Simone  Talenti 
(see  Talenti,  S.)  as  eapomaeatro  of  the  Duomo 
and  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

Frcy,  Loggia  d«f  Lami ;  Castelaizi,  Or  San 
Michflf. 


BENDnrO  HOtlENT. 


(See 


under   Mo- 


BBNBDBTTO  DA  MAIANO 

BBNBDBTTO  DA  MAIANO;  sculptor 
and  arehitect;  b.  1442;  d.  May  24,  1497. 

A  younger  brother  of  QiuliADO  da  Maiano  (see 
Qiuliano  da  Maiano)  and,  according  to  Perkins,  a 
pupil  of  Luca  della  Robbia  (see  Robbia,  L.  della) 
in  sculpture.  Benedetto  was  associated  with 
Giuliano  in  their  botega  (atelier)  in  Florence, 
and  the  architectural  portion  of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  probably  belongs  to  Qiuliana 
He  made  the  altar  of  S.  Savino  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Faenza  about  1471  (Bode).  Before 
1481  he  made  the  marble  doorway  at  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  His  sculpture  at 
Loreto,  including  the  fountain  of  the  sanctuary, 
dates  from  1484-1487  (Qianuizzi).  For  Pietro 
Mellini  he  made  the  fine  pulpit  in  the  chureh 
of  S.  Croce,  Florence.  About  1488  he  appears 
to  have  visited  the  court  of  Matthias  Gorrinus, 
king  of  Hungary.  Benedetto's  reputation  as 
an  arehitect  rests  mainly  upon  the  assertion  of 
Vasari  that  he  designed  and  built  the  first  stoiy 
of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence  (begun  1489). 
The  documents  indicate,  however,  that  Giuliano 
da  Sangallo  was  the  actual  designer  of  the 
building  (see  Sangallo^  Qiuliano  da).  The 
extremely  delicate  portico  of  the  chureh  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  at  Arezzo  is  ascribed 
to  Benedetto  by  Vasari.  About  1490  he 
made  the  bust  of  Antonio  Squareiahipi  in  the 
Florentine  cathedral.  After  the  death  of 
Giuliano  da  Maiano  in  1490,  Benedetto  entered 
the  service  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards King  Alfonso  II.,  for  whom  he  made,  in 
the  chureh  of  Mont  Olivetto,  Naples,  a  retable 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation  and  other 
works.  The  black  marble  monument  of  Filippo 
Strozzi  in  the  church  cf  S.  Maria  Novella,  Flor- 
ence, was  made  by  him  about  1 493.  Probably  after 
this  date,  he  made,  at  San  Gimignano,  near  Flor- 
ence, the  altar  of  S.  Fina  in  the  Duomo,  and  the 
altar  of  S.  Bartolo  at  the  church  of  S.  Agostino. 

MQntz,  Benaissance,  VoL  II.,  pp.  400  and  482 ; 
Vasari,  Milanesi  ed..  Vol.  III.,  p.  333 ;  Bode,  It. 
Bildhauer  der  Renaiaaance ;  Gianuizzi.  Benedetto 
da  Maiano  (in  Archivio  Storico  delV  Arte,  Vol.  1.). 

BBNBDBTTO  DA  ROVBZZANO  (QUA- 
RINI  or  OUALOTTI) ;  arehitect  and  sculptor ; 
b.  1478;  d.  after  1552. 

Benedetto  is  especially  known  as  an  oma- 
mentist.  His  best  preserved  work  is  the  fire- 
place of  the  Palazzo  Roeselli  del  Turoo  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence.  He  designed 
the  monument  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Piero  Sode- 
rini  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  Florence,  and 
that  of  Oddo  Altoviti  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Apostoli,  Florence.  In  1524  he  went  to  England 
and  made  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  sarcophagus 
which  was  finally  used  for  the  tomb  of  Admiral 
Nelson  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

Hans  Ste^nnann  in  Geymilller-Stegmann,  Die 
Architektur  der  RenaiMance  in  Toscana ;  II.  Sem- 
per, Hervorragen  de  Bildhauerarchitekten  der  Be- 
uainsance. 
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BBNJAMIN 


1537. 


( 


);    arehitect;   d. 


Benesch,  an  architect  ci  Lann,  Bohemia, 
built  for  Wladislaw  IL,  king  of  Bohemia 
(d.  1516),  the  Residenz  on  the  Ifradachin  in 
Prague.  One  wing  of  this  palace  with  the 
great  vaulted  hall,  KHhiungssouxl^  his  most 
important  work,  is  still  in  ezistenoe.  He  built 
also  the  church  of  S.  Barbara  at  Kuttenberg 
near  Laun.  Benesch  was  essentially  a  con- 
structor, building  on  Gothic  lines.  In  the  dec- 
oration of  his  buildings,  Renaiasance  details 
appear. 

Lttbke,  GttehieKU  der  BenaiMaanee  in  DeutacK- 
land. 


(See  Benedikt.) 

BtamZST  (BBirOtT),  BAHIT;  architect 
and  engineer,  "patron  dea  inginieura" 

According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Frfere  Robert 
d'Auxerre,  Benolt  came  to  Avignon  in  1177, 
8e  diaant  envoyS  de  Dieu  pour  conshruire  un 
pofU  aur  le  Rhdne,  He  collected  the  neces- 
saiy  money  as  alms  in  various  parts  of  France, 
and  built  the  bridge  of  Avignon  in  the  style 
of  the  Pont  du  Gaid,  built  by  Hadrian  in  the 
second  century  a.d.  near  Ntmes,  France.  Of 
his  structure  only  the  chapel,  in  which  he  is 
buried,  and  por- 
tions of  the  piers 
remain.  The 
rest  has  been  re- 
built at  different 
periods.  He 
founded  the 
order  of  frirea 
pontifea  who 
built  many  med- 
iaeval bridges  in 
France. 

Massillon- 
Rouvet,  />  pont 
d^  Avignon  ;  De 
Giradot,  Dea 
ponta  au  XIII 
aiecle. 


In  French,  a  holy 
water  basin,  usii- 
aUv  set  at  the    BiNmaa:  CmjacHOFS.MAaK. 

entronce    to    a        to  Wobk. 

church.     The 

b^nitier  may  be  supported  on  a  shaft  or  pedestal, 

or  corbelled  out  from  the  wall.     (Compare  Pila ; 

Stoup.) 

BBNJAMIN,  A8HBR ;  architect. 

He  published  Town  and  Country  Builder^ a 
Aaaiatant  (1797),  Tfie  Practical  Houae  Car- 
penter (4th  ed.,  1835)  and  Elementa  of  Archi- 
tecture, books  much  used  by  early  American 
arc.hitects.  He  built  numerous  residences  in 
western  Massachusetts. 

American  Arrhiteet,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  40. 

21)2 


BBNOtT 

BBROir.     (See  B^nezet.) 

BENT  (n.).  In  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  a  framed  structure  oonsiating  of  two  opposite 
posts  or  nearly  upright  struts  connected  by  a 
beam  or  by  braces.  In  former  times  it  was 
constructed  on  the  ground  and  then  raised  to 
its  position. 

BtiMVUIfUTO  DI  GIOVANNI.  (See  Bec- 
eafixmi,  Domenico.) 

b£raIN,  JBAN;  decorator,  painter,  and 
engraver;  b.  1638  or  1639,  at  Saint  Mihiel, 
France;   d.  Jan.  24,  1711. 

He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Qissey,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1674  as  deasinateur  du  cabinet 
du  roL  He  was  the  chief  assistant  of  Charles 
Lebrun  (see  Lebrun),  and  executed  under  his 
direction  the  decoration  of  the  Oalerie  WApol- 
Ion  at  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  chateaux  of 
Versailles,  Saint  Germain,  Sceaux,  etc.  He 
also  designed  tapestries  at  the  Oobelins.  At 
the  death  of  Lebrun,  in  1690,  B^rain  succeeded 
him  in  much  of  the  decoration  of  the  royal 
palaces.  In  1677  he  was  granted  lodgings  in 
the  Louvre,  where  he  died.  As  an  engraver  he 
first  appears  in  the  illustration  of  Diverges 
piic€9  de  aerrurerie  invenUea  par  Huguca 
BriavUle  (see  Brisville),  Paris,  1663,  4to. 
The  (Euvres  de  J.  Birain  eontenant  dea 
omementa  d^ architecture  was  published  in 
1711  (Paris,  folio).  A  reprint,  100  planchea 
principaiea  de  VoRvvre  complet  de  Jean  B^ratn, 
has  been  published  by  Quentin.  His  brother, 
Claude  B^rain,  was  an  engraver  of  note,  and  his 
son  Jean  succeeded  him  in  his  work. 

Valabrftgue,  "  Jean  B^rein  "  in  Revve  dea  Arta^ 
2Mc.,  Vol.  VI.;  Mariette,  Abecedario;  Genevay, 
Stifle  Louia  XIV;  Guilmard,  Lea  Maitrta  orne- 
mentiatea. 


;  architect; 
b.  Aug.  3,  1808. 

In  1834  Berckmans  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  in 
1841  professor  at  the  Acail^mie  in  that  city. 
In  1838  he  made  a  tour  through  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  Berckmans  designed  vari- 
ous monuments,  and  built  the  Oemeenehuia  in 
the  €k>thic  style  at  Duffel,  Belgium. 

Immeneel,  Hollandaehe  en  Vlaamaehe  Kuna- 
tenaara. 

BBRB,  RICHARD;  abbot  and  architect; 
d.  Jan.  20,  1584. 

Bere  was  installed  as  Abbot  of  GUistonbury, 
Somerset,  England,  in  1493.  He  built  King 
Edgar's  chapel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church 
of  that  abbey,  which  was  finished  by  Abbot 
Whiting.  Bere  strengthened  with  arches  both 
sides  of  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  which  was 
beginning  to  "  cast  out."  In  1503  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  built 
a  chapel  to  Our  Lady  (k  Loretto  on  the  north 
side  of  the  abbey  church.  He  built  also  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  south  aisle,  in 
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BERNARDO  DI  LORENZO 

which  he  was  buried.  His  initials  and  cogni- 
zance, a  cross  between  two  beer  mugs,  may  be 
seen  in  S.  Benedict's  church  in  Glastonbuiy. 

Leland,  Itinerary;  WilliH,  Architectural  His- 
tory of  Glastonbury  Cathedral;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BBRnA  ORIT.  Berea  sandstone;  a  fine- 
grained, light-coloured  sandstone  from  the  Berea 
grit  (Waverly)  formations  in  Ohio.  Much  used 
for  building.  —  G.  P.  M. 

BBRHAM,  HBLTAS  DE.  (See  Elias  de 
Derham.) 

BERNABXa.     (See  Domenico  da  Cortona.) 

BERNARD  DE  BGiaSGNB;  architect; 
d.  about  1382. 

The  name  of  Bernard  de  Soissons  was  in- 
scribed with  those  of  Gauthier  de  Reims,  Jean 
d'Orbais,  and  Jean  Loup  in  the  labyrinth 
(mosaic  pavement)  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  architects  of 
the  church  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  The 
labyrinth  itself  has  disappeared. 

Gonse,  I/Art  gothique;  Joanne,  Itinkraire^ 
Champagne  et  VArdenne;  Cerf,  Cathedrale  de 
Beitna. 

BERNARD  DU  BEG. 

A  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  who  was  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Mont  Saint  Michel,  Manche, 
France,  from  1139  to  1149.  At  Mont  Saint 
Michel  he  finished  the  nave  of  the  church  and 
built  the  tower  and  the  two  transepts  with  their 
semicircular  chapels.  His  choir  was  destroyed 
in  1421.  He  built  a  Church  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  rock  of  Tombelaine  near  Mont  Saint  Michel. 

Corroyer,  VAhhaye  du  Mont- Saint-Michel. 

BERNARDO  DA  VENEZIA ;  architect 
and  sculptor. 

He  is  described  as  tagliaiore  e  magiatro  a 

ligyiamine^  and  was  the  favourite  architect  of 

Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza  (d.  1402),  Duke  of  Milan. 

Bernardo  was  the  first  architect  of  the  Certosa 

at  Pavia,  his  name  appearing  in  a  document 

dated  a  month  before  the  first  stone  of  that 

buUding  was  laid  (Aug.  27,  1396).     He  was 

frequently  consulted  during  the  construction  of 

the  cathedral  of  Milan  (begun  at  the  close  of 

1396).     He  built  the  castle  of  Pavia  and  the 

church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine  in  Milan 

(1400). 

Calvi,  Pondazione  delta  Certoaa;  CaWI,  No- 
tizie ;  Boito,  Duonio  di  Milano ;  Durelli,  Certoaa 
di  Pavia. 

BERNARDO  DI  LORENZO,  of  Florence ; 
architect. 

An  important  architect,  muratore^  who 
appears  frequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  build- 
ings of  Nicholas  V.  (Pope,  1447-1455)  and 
Pius  II.  (Pope,  1458-1464)  in  Rome.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  guild  of  stonecutters  {Arte 
dei  Maestri  di  Pietra)  in  1447,  and  first  ap- 
pears in  the  pontifical  records  of  Nicholas  V., 
Dec.  31,  1451.     He  is  easily  confounded  with 
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Bernardo   Rossellino  (see  Gambarelli,   B.),   as 

they  both  appear  under  the  same  name,  Ber- 

nardu8  FioreiUinua. 

MttntZf  Le.8  arts  d  la  cour  dea  papet;  Milanesi, 
Sulla  Storia  delV  Arte  Toscana. 

BERNEVAL,  ALEXANDRXI  DB;  archi- 
tect; d.  1440. 

The  third,  and  one  of  the  chief,  architects  of 
the  church  of  S.  Oueu  at  Rouen.  His  tomb 
at  S.  Ouen  bears  the  date  1440.  Alexandre 
built  the  southern  portal  and  its  rose  window. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Colin  de  Bemeval 
(see  Bemeval,  Colin  de). 

De  Jolimont,  Les  principaux  M{/lces  de  Rouen, 

BBRNBVAL,  COLIN  DB;  architect. 

A  son  of  Alexandre  de  Bemeval  (see  Beme- 
val, A.  de),  who,  in  1440,  succeeded  his  &ther 
as  architect  of  the  church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen. 
His  effigy  on  the  Bemeval  tomb  in  S.  Ouen 
holds  a  tablet  inscribed  with  a  plan  of  the  nave 
and  main  portal  of  the  church,  and  indicates 
the  portions  with  which  he  was  mainly  occupied. 

De  Jolimont,  Les  principaux  kdifices  de  Rouen. 


GIOVANNI       LORBNZO ; 

sculptor   and   architect;    b.    Dec.    7,    1598; 
d.  Nov.  28,  1680. 

Bernini  was  the  son  of  a  Tuscan  sculptor, 
working  in  Naples.  His  talent  developed 
early.  While  still  a  youth,  he  made  the  beau- 
tiful group  of  "  Apollo  and  Daphne  "  at  the  Villa 
Borghese,  Rome,  and  the  "  Rape  of  Proserpina  " 
at  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  In  the  reign  of 
Urban  VIII.  (Pope,  1623-1644)  he  made  his 
earliest  important  work  of  architecture,  the 
Baldacchino  of  S.  Peter's  in  Rome.  After  the 
death  of  Carlo  Madema  in  1629,  Bemini  suc- 
ceeded him  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's  (see 
Madema,  C).  He  continued  the  constmction 
of  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  Rome,  begun  by 
Madema.  The  fa9ade  and  the  staircase  are 
ascribed  to  him.  In  1642  he  began  the  monu- 
ment of  Urban  VIII.  at  S.  Peter's.  During 
the  reign  of  Innocent  X.  (Pope,  1644-1655), 
Bernini  appears  to  have  suffered  from  the  in- 
trigues of  his  pupil  Boromini  (see  Boromini), 
who  superseded  him  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's. 
At  this  time  he  built  the  Capella  Comaro  at 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  Rome, 
and  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  and  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Rome.  Bernini's  most  appreciative  patron  was 
Alexander  VII.  (Pope,  1655-1667),  who  made 
him  architetto  alia  camera  apostolica,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  him  he  built  his  most  famous  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  monuments  of 
modem  architecture,  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  the  Scala  Regia 
at  the  Vatican.  Bemini  built  tlie  Palazzo 
Ludovisi  and  many  other  public  and  private 
buildings  in  Rome.     He  was  requested  by  Col- 
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bert  to  make  designs  for  the  completion  of  the 

Louvre,  and  by  letter  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated 

April  11,  1665,  was  invited  to  Paris.     Bemini 

was  treated  like  a  prince  in  France,  but  his 

design  for  the  Louvre  being  inferior  to  that  of 

Claude  Perrault  (see  Perrault,  Claude)  it  was 

not  executed,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the 

autumn.      He  made  the  monument  of  Pope 

Alexander  VII.  in  S.  Peter's. 

Dohme,  Lorenzo  Bernini;  Milizia,  Memorie; 
Falda,  Le  Fonlane  di  Roma;  Letarouilly,  Le 
Vatican. 


;  bishop,  painter,  and  archi- 
tect ;  d.  1022. 

Bemward  was  from  993  to  1022  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim  (Rhenish  Prussia),  and  is  credited 
with  the  erection  of  the  Midiadis  kloster  and 
the  Kapelle  des  heiligen  Kreuzes  at  Hildesheim. 
He  waa  also  painter  and  metal  worker,  and  had 
great  influence  upon  the  artistic  development 
of  his  time. 

Allgemeine  Dtutathe  Biographie;  Schultz, 
Bemtoardj  in  Dohme  Series. 

BERRBTINI,  PIBTRO  (PIBTRO  DA 
COHTONA) ;  painter,  decorator,  and  archi- 
tect; b.  (at  Cortona)  1596;  d.  1669. 

He  is  best  known  by  his  work  aa  a  decorator, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
many  other  Italian  cities.  To  him  is  largely 
due  the  fiilly  developed  style  of  the  late  Renais- 
sanoe.  His  most  important  works  are  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini, Rome,  and  of  the  galleries  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  He  also  decorated  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  built  the  altar  of  S.  Xaverius  in  Vi- 
gnola's  church  of  the  Gesh,  and  decorated  the 
church  of  S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  all  in  Rome.  Ex- 
amples of  his  purely  architectural  work  are  the 
church  of  SS.  Luca  e  Martina  in  Rome,  the 
beautiful  fa<^e  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  Rome,  before  1659.  The  facade  of  S. 
Maria  in  Via  Lata,  Rome,  was  built  from  his 
designs  about  1680.  Many  of  his  drawings  are 
in  the  Uffizi. 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien  ; 
Ebe,  Spdt-Renaiseance ;  Strack,  Baudenkmdler 
Rome, 

BBRRUOUBTB,  AL0N80  ;  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect;    b.    1480;    d.    1561. 

Alonso  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Berruguete,  a 
Spanish  painter,  who  flourished  in  Castile 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  and  as  earlv  as  1503 
was  in  Florence.  Bemiguete  was  one  of  the 
young  men  who  formed  themselves  on  Michel- 
angelo's cartoon  of  *' Soldiers  Bathing,"  and 
appears  to  have  been  employed  by  Michelangelo 
(see  Buonarroti)  at  tlic  Vatican.  He  retumed 
to  Spain  in  1520.  Berruguete  lived  for  some 
time  at  Zaragoza,  and  in  1526  established  him- 
self at  Valladolid.  Between  1526  and  1532 
he  made  the  great  wooden  retable  of  the  oon- 
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▼ent  of  S.  Benedict  in  that  city.  About  the 
ttme  time  he  executed  the  marble  monument 
of  Alonzo  de  Buigoe,  confessor  of  Queen  IsabeUa 
the  Catholic,  in  the  chapel  of  the  (Allege  of 
S.  Gregorio  at  Valladolid  (now  destroyed). 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  Bemiguete 
painter  and  sculptor  of  the  "Camara,"  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  decoration  of  his  pro- 
jected palace  at  the  Alhambra.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Alcazar  and  Episcopal  Palace  at 
Toledo.  Bemiguete  died  while  engaged  upon 
the  fine  monument  of  the  Cardinal  Talavera  at 
the  Hospital  de  Afuera  at  Toledo. 

Bermudez,  Diceionario  historico;  Vinaza, 
Addieioues  al  DUxionario  hUUnico  ;  Stirling-Max- 
well, AnnaU  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  ;  Jungh&ndel- 
Gurlitt,  BaulnLnst  Spaniens, 

BBBTH.  Originally,  the  lodging  provided 
for  any  one  on  shipboard,  including  the  total 
space  allowed.  Later,  a  bunk  of  the  kind  put 
up  in  passengers'  cabins,  the  word  being  appar- 
ently used  as  having  a  somewhat  more  elegant 
sound  than  the  more  exact  term. 

BXiRTT,  ADOIiPHB ;  historian  and  archae- 
ologist; b.  Jan.  11,  1812;  d.  Sept.,  1867. 

Berty  was  associated  with  Alexandre  Albert 
Lenoir  (see  Lenoir,  A.  A.)  in  his  work  on  the 
StoUistique  Monumental^  de  Paris.  He  was 
chief  collaborator  of  the  HxMoire  Ghiirale  de 
Parijt,  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  by  Baron  Haussmann 
(see  Haussmann).  Berty's  share  of  this  work 
was  the  Topographie  historique  du  Vienx 
Paris,  of  which  he  lived  to  publish  only  one 
volume  on  the  Region  du  Louvre  et  des  Tui- 
leries  (Paris,  1866).  The  publication  of  the 
Tojx)graphie  was  continued  by  H.  Legrand 
and  L.  M.  Tisserand,  and  completed  in  five 
volumes  in  1887.  Berty  published  also  La 
Renaissance  Monumentale  en  France  (1864), 
Les  Grands  Architedes  Francis  de  la  Re- 
naissance (1860),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
r Architecture  du  Moyen  Age  (1845). 

Notice  necroloffique  in  Revue  den^rale  d* Archi- 
tecture, Vol.  XXV.,  1807 ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire, 

BERWART,  BLASinS;  architect. 

He  was  employed  on  the  court  of  the  old 

palace  at  Stuttgart  (Wiirteraberg,  Germany), 

which  was  b^un  in  1553.     Sept.  26,  1563,  he 

was  sent  by  the  Duke  Christoph  of  Wiirtemberg 

to  Georg  Friedrich,  Markgraf  of  Oberfrankeii, 

to  build  the  palace  at  Plassenburg. 

LUbkc,  Gesrhichte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

BB8SEMER  PROCXS88;  — STEEL.  (See 
under  Steel.) 

BirrON.  In  French,  concrete  ;  e8|)ecially  a 
concrete  made  with  hydraulic  lime,  for  setting 
rapidly  under  water.  The  term  has  been  u»ed 
in  English  to  denote  this  sort  of  concrete  as 
distinguished  from  other  kinds,  but  its  use  is 
not  very  common. 
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(See  Juste.) 
(n.).  A.  The  inclination  of  one  face 
to  another ;  the  divergence  of  one  part  or  face 
from  the  plane  of  another,  or  from  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane.  Thus,  if  a  strut  is  to 
be  inclined  to  the  plate  on  which  it  is  to  stand, 
its  lower  end  must  be  bevelled  in  order  to  have 
an  even,  uniform  bearing ;  door  saddles  have, 
usually,  their  edges  bevelled ;  parts  of  masonry 
may  be  bevelled  so  as  to  form  a  splay  about  a 
window  opening. 

B.  A  face  making  a  bevel  in  sense  A. 
(Compare  Chamfer ;  Mitre ;  Splay.) 

C.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  flat 
straight-edged  legs  (one  or  both  being  usually 
slotted),  and  a  clamping  screw  by  which  they 
are  set  at  any  desired  angle.  Used  chiefly  to 
lay  off  or  measure  a  bevel,  as  defined  above. 

BBYAERT,  HEmU ;  architect;  b.  1823 
(at  Courtrai,  Belgium) ;  d.  Jan.  23,  1894. 

A  Belgian  architect  of  importance.  Among 
his  most  notable  works  are  the  Banque  Ratio- 
nale in  BrusseU,  the  Banque  Nationaie  in  Ant- 
werp, the  Caisse  d'^pargne  at  Brussels,  the 
hospital  at  Toumay. 

Necrologie  In  Emulation^  18W,  p.  28. 


'.  An  ornament  occurring  in  French 
Romanesque  and  Anglo-Norman  architecture, 
consisting  of  a  flat  disk  repeated  in  close  suc- 
cession, iisually  upon  the  flat  face  of  an  archi- 
volt.  The  bezant  was  a  mediseval  Byzantine 
coin ;  hence,  in  heraldry,  a  circular  disk,  or  spot, 
of  gold,  and  in  architecture,  the  coinlike  orna- 
ment above  described.     Written  also  besant. 

BIANCO,  BARTOLOMMEO;  architect; 
d.  1656. 

An  architect  of  Como  in  Lombardy  who  es- 
tablished himself  in  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he 
erected  three  palaces  for  the  Balbi  family.  One 
of  the  best  of  these,  built  for  Paolo  Balbi  in 
1623,  became  the  Palazzo  dell'  UniversiUl  in 
1812. 

Milizia,  Memorie;  Reinhardt,  Genoa. 

BIANCO  8ECCO.  Fine  white  plastering, 
or  pigment ;  an  Italian  term  used  in  connection 
with  mural  painting. 

BIARD  (BIART),  NICOLAS  (COLIN), 
the  Collin  Byart  of  the  Comptes ;  architect  and 
builder  {ma\tre-ma<pn) ;  b.  1460  (at  Amboise, 
Indre  et  Loire,  France). 

Biard  is  said  to  have  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  chateau  of  Amboise,  France,  after 
March  3,  1499.  In  association  with  Jean  de 
Doyac,  Didier  de  Felin,  and  Andr^  de  Saint 
Martin,  he  worke<l  on  the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  begun  March  2S,  1499.  Soon  after  this 
he  Wcis  charged  by  Louis  XII.  with  the  erection 
of  that  fiart  of  the  chAteau  of  Blois  whi(*h  was 
built  during  his  reign.  While  occupied  with 
this  building  he  was  invited,  in  1504,  by  the 
Cardinal   Georges   d'AmlK)i»e,  the  minister  of 
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IiouU  XII.,  to  inspect  the  worka  at  the  chakteau 
of  GmUou  DMT  Bouen.  He  visited  Ooillon  in 
1506  Mid  1506,  Mid  teema  to  have  been  a  geo- 
eral  iuipector,  or  aupervuor,  of  thecoiutructioiu 
titen  (iee  Pain,  Pierre ;  Delorme,  Pierre ;  Miil 
Souuilt,  Ouillaiune).  Dee.  14,  1506,  he  wa« 
called  to  Buuen  t«  advise  r«ncemi[ig  the  rotu- 
pleticni  of  the  Tour  de  Beune  at  tlie  cathedral. 


BIASD 

3  (I.) ;  architect,  punter,  am  V~ 
sculptor;  h.  15G9  (Paris);  d.  Sept.  17,  16to. 
He  was  probably  the  Hon  of  Jio^l  Biard,  ^^^ 

woodworker,  employed   at    the   Louvre  umlei 

Pierre  Lncot  (see  Leecot,  Pierre).  He  studiei^M 
in  Italy,  and  on  hia  return  was  commiBsioned  tw^ 
makr  the  beautiful  rhoir  srreen  (jub^)  of  tln^  _ 
cliun'h  of  S.   fitieiijie  du  Mont,  Paris,     Sept.    _ 


The  BioALLi),  oa  Louoia 

Dec.  4,  1507,  he  wa«  consulted  coni^miiig  the 
dangerous  roodition  of  the  tower  of  the  c-athi> 
dial  of  Bourges  which  fd)  Dif.  31.  He  li«~ 
gan  the  reconstruction  uf  this  tower  Out.  11>, 
1508. 

m;  Falnnlrc,  Rrnai'- 
L-  Lincy,  P-ial  Xolrr 
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UEL  BlUtLLO,    FlXIkRNCE. 

November,    1792,    only   the   statue   of   Fame 
(ICfnommfe)  in  the  Louvre  remains. 

Ikrly,  TnpnffTai'hl-;  Ijitirrf  i-l  Tuilerirt;  !■*■ 
liLifre.  1.1  Jl<-i„iiM.inre  n  Frautf;  Goi.Be,  Scalp- 
Itirr  Fran^alae;  BauPhal.  VMionHaln, 

;  H^lptor  and  archi- 


BIBBIBNA 

A  Bon  of  PieiTO  Biard  (I.)  (see  Biud,  P.  (I.)). 
He  wae  the  preferred  sculptor  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  was  employed  by  the  queen  dowager,  Marie 
de'  Medici.  He  made  two  figures  of  rivers  for 
the  fountain  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Paris.  Biard  made  the  figure  of  Louis  XIII.  for 
the  faronse  equestrian  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Fhuse  Royal,  Paris,  untU  1792.  The  horse  was 
modelled  by  Danielo  da  Volterra  (see  Ricciarelli). 

Gonse,  Sculpture  Franqaiae  ;  Bauchal,  Diction' 
naire;  Montaiglon,  SurVaneienne  itcUue  Iqueatre. 

BIBBIBNA  (BIBIZINA).  (See  Galli  da 
Bibiena.) 

BIBI.IOTHilQnB   DE  8.   OBMJJVlBViL 

In  Paris ;  a  public  library  south  of  the  Seine, 
occupying  an  interesting  building  designed  by 
Henri  Labrouste  about  1850. 

BIBLIOTHilQnB  NATIONALB.  The 
national  library  of  France,  and  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  occupying  a  series 
of  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  north  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Louvre.  The  buildings 
are  of  many  epochs,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
of  architectural  value,  not  only  in  the  exterior, 
but  also  in  the  very  beautiful  fittings  of  some 
of  the  older  rooms.  The  great  reading  room  is 
su  interesting  modem  ntructure  vaulted  in  iron 
and  ceramic  tiles. 

BIER  BTX7BE.  In  German  inns  and  eat- 
ing houses,  the  room  where  beer  and  other 
drinks,  and  some  few  simple  eatables,  are  served ; 
called  sometimes  Kneipe,  (See  Beer  Cellar; 
Rathskeller.) 

BIOAUiO.  (Properly,  Hospital  of,  or  Loggia 
of,  the  Bigallo;  a  name  having  no  historical 
meaning,  but  referring  to  a  white  cock,  bianco 
ffoROf  iSte  badge  of  a  fraternity.)  In  Florence, 
a  very  beautlM  fragment  of  a  fifteenth  century 
structure  fronting  on  the  piazza  where  stands 
the  cathedral  and  baptistery. 

BILHABCBR,  J008T  JAN8ZON ;  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  and  engineer. 

Bilhamer  was  one  of  the  most  important 
artists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  Amsterdam.  He  built  the  western 
tower  of  the  Oudenkerke  in  that  city. 

Galland,  OeachidUe  der  Holl&ndischen  Bau- 
kuiut. 


(See    Baillard, 
Charles.) 

BILI^T.     Properly,  one  of  a  series  of  short, 
cylindrical,  projecting  members  in,  or  forming, 

a  moulding,  its 
axis  being  paral- 
lel with  the  gen- 
eral surface  and 
with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  series. 
Hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  sim- 
ilar projecting  member  of  whatever  section. 
(See  Billet  Moulding,  under  Moulding.) 
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Bllili  OF  QUANTITIBS 

BITJJAHD  ROOM.  Any  room  intended 
primarily  for  playing  the  game  of  billiards,  and 
designed  of  the  proper  size  to  accommodate  one 
or  more  billiard  tables  with  sufficient  surround- 
ing space  for  the  players,  and  generally  for  ob- 
servers as  well.  Previous  to  1865,  in  America, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  standard  table  was 
6  by  12  feet,  and  the  billiard  room  to  accom- 
modate one  table  was  made  18  by  24  feet, 
wherever  possible ;  the  tables  are  now  smaller 
and  the  cues  shorter. 

BILLINGHS,  BOBBRT  IRTILLIAM ;  archi- 
tect, author,  and  descriptive  draughtsman;  b. 
1813;  d.  1874. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Britton  (see  Britton). 
His  chief  published  works  are  a  Jfuttoiy  and 
Description  of  S.  PauPa  Cathedral,  Churdies 
of  London^  Illustration  of  ike  Temple  Church 
in  London^  Carliele  Cathedral,  and  Zhtrham 
Cathedral,  quarto  volumes,  published  in  1840- 
1843,  and  especially  the  Baronial  and  Ecdesi- 
astidxl  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  in  four  vol- 
umes. The  accuracy  of  his  drawings  has  never 
been  seriously  impugned,  and  their  intelligibil- 
ity and  beauty  are  remarkable.  They  are  far 
more  valuable  to  the  student  than  those  of  his 
master,  Britton. 

BILL  OF  QUAHTITIBB. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  quantities  of 
material  and  the  labour  thereon  required  for  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  building.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  and  specifications  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  by  a  process 
of  minute  and  detailed  measurement  on  the 
scale  of  the  drawings,  aided  by  the  figures 
thereon,  anticipating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
various  operations  needed,  and  collecting  them 
into  their  various  trades,  and  finally,  into  a 
general  summary,  with  blank  spaces  left  for  the 
insertion  by  the  builder  of  his  prices  and  the  re- 
sulting totals.  The  purpose  of  a  bill  of  quanti- 
ties is  to  afibrd  to  a  builder  in  customary  form 
all  the  purely  mechanical  and  clerical  prelimi- 
naries for  deducing  from  the  drawings  the  value 
of  the  structure,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
further  advantage  (in  usual  regular  practice)  of 
this  work  being  done  only  once,  for  all  the 
builders  about  to  estimate  in  competition. 

The  person  who  performs  these  duties  is 
known  as  a  quantity  surveyor.  He  is  usually 
trained  for  this  branch  of  surveying  and  the 
closely  allied  one  of  "  measuring  up  "  work  exe- 
cuted, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  architect,  and  paid,  either  by 
the  client,  or  by  the  successful  bidder  who  baa, 
of  course,  added  the  necessary  amount  in  the 
blank  space  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  sum- 
nuury  of  the  estimates. 

The  above  outline  is  descriptive  of  British 
practice,  which  is  settled  and  considered  indis- 
pensable. American  contractors  usually  pre- 
pare, each  for  himself,  or  by  his  clerks,  the 
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necessaiy  bills  and  tables  according  to  his  own 
preferred  system  and  method  (or  sometimes 
lack  of  both  system  and  method),  the  whole 
number  thus  doing  the  work  many  times  over. 
At  first  glance  it  appears  strange  that  such  a 
waste  of  labour  should  prevail ;  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons for  it  which  have  influenced  the  leading 
builders  themselves  to  discourage  any  change  of 
their  customs.  The  chief  one  is  that  they  con- 
sider that  their  experience  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  preparing  estimates  which  would 
disappear  if  a  large  part  of  the  work  were  done 
for  them.  In  this  case,  they  say,  the  builder 
of  small  attainments  would  dare,  and  would  be 
enabled,  to  tender  proposals  for  works  which, 
under  the  present  system,  he  is  unable  to  ap- 
proach. And  consequently,  this  lower  class  of 
contractors  would  enter  the  field  of  high-class 
work,  and,  by  greater  competition,  destroy  its 
profits  and  degrade  its  quality.  Let  this  ail- 
ment be  correct,  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  situation. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  English  system  into  American  practice,  and 
failure  has  been,  in  part,  due  to  lack  of  adapta- 
tion to  local  requirements.  The  bills  prepared 
by  surveyors  have  not  placed  before  the  bidder 
the  items  he  is  accustomed  to  value  and  price. 
This  is  what  the  use  of  the  bill  of  quantities 
does  in  England,  but  by  the  builder  in  America 
the  items  are  differently  separated,  the  work  is 
differently  analyzed,  and  the  builder's  knowledge 
is  not  served  by  a  table  following  the  forms  of 
English  practice  instead  of  the  spirit.  It  is 
interesting  to  describe  comparatively  the  details 
of  the  two  systems.  The  English  is  minute 
and  analytic  to  the  verge  of  triviality.  It 
seems  to  aim  at  complete  presentation  of  the 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  drawings,  or  with 
only  a  preliminary  observation  of  them;  per- 
haps this  was  natural  when  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  was  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
American  builder's  treatment  is  broad  and  sweep- 
ing; the  items  include  the  details  in  the  de- 
scriptive titles,  and  rely  upon  the  use  of  the 
accompanying  drawings  to  explain  them,  as  is 
natural  when  the  plans  can  be  so  cheaply  re- 
produced that  every  bidder  can  have  a  copy. 
For  example,  a  street  fa^e  of  freestone  would, 
in  the  first  case,  be  itemized  as  follows :  cubic 
feet  of  stone;  superficial  feet  of  beds  and 
joints ;  superficial  feet  of  back  joints ;  super- 
ficial feet  of  plain  face;  superficial  feet  sunk 
face  in  panels ;  of  rusticat^  face ;  vermicu- 
lated  face,  etc. ;  labour,  hoisting  and  setting  n 
feet  from  ground ;  lineal  feet,  labour  in  cornice 
moulding,  inches  girth  ;  labour  only  cutting  de- 
tails n  inches  by  n  inches  ;  lineal  feet  labour  on 
architrave  mouldings  n  inches  by  n  inches  girth  ; 
labour  only  carving  members  as  per  sketch, — and 
so  on  for  several  pages,  most  of  the  items  being 
repeated  in  numerous  variations  for  similar  fea- 
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tures,  and  in  a  separate  aeries  for  all  curved 
and  other  "extra  "  priced  works.  In  the  Ameri- 
can builder's  estimate  this  work  would  be  taken 
off  in  a  few  broad  items,  thus :  (a)  superficial 
feet  of  ashlar  n  inches  thick,  including  setting ; 
(6)  cubic  feet  of  stone  cut  in  "  trim,"  including 
cornices,  bands,  architraves,  quoins,  and  all  fea- 
tures not  plain  ashlar;  (c)  carving,  a  single 
sum  based  usually  upon  a  foot  superficial  meas- 
urement ;  (d)  any  special  feature,  such  as  pol- 
ished columns. 

In  other  trades,  notably  in  "carpenter  and 
joiner,"  the  detail  is  even  more  intricate,  and 
the  contrast  more  marked,  as,  for  example,  when 
one  system  analyzes  all  the  processes  of  making 
a  door  in  twenty  items  with  five  more  for  hard- 
ware, while  the  other  simply  describes  the  super- 
ficial feet  of  door,  and  the  hardware,  and  prices 
them  in  two  items  only.  Many  of  the  tedious 
details  in  old  style  bills  of  quantities  are,  in 
fact,  ignored  by  users,  and  their  value  included 
in  the  price  of  the  items  to  which  they  pertain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  different  kinds  of  ability 
in  estimating  are  called  for,  and  that  bills  of 
quantities  to  be  acceptable  to  American  builders 
must  be  framed  in  the  spirit  of  their  established 
custom. 

It  is  only  in  accord  with  other  experience 
with  labour-saving  devices  to  suppose  that  the 
reduction  of  the  present  repetition  of  clerical 
operations  to  a  single  process  w^ill  become  cus- 
tomary as  soon  as  it  is  made  acceptable  in  form. 

(See  Builder;  Contract;  Ck)st  of  Building; 
Estimating;  Proposal;  Tender.) 

—  Robert  W.  Gibson. 

BILTMORE  HOUSE.  An  American  coun- 
try house  and  estate  near  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  The  house  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Richard  Morris  Hunt  about  1891. 

BIN.  A  box  or  boxlike  compartment,  with 
or  without  a  cover,  for  the  storage  of  coal, 
grain,  and  the  like.  Hence  any  subdivision  or 
alcove  wholly,  or  partly,  enclosed  for  such  a 
purpose. 

BINDER.  Material,  or  a  member,  used  to 
bind ;  specifically  :  — 

A.  A  binding  beam  or  binding  joist ;  a  girder 
to  support  floor  joists. 

B.  Loose  material  used  to  bind  together 
other  pieces  or  materials ;  thus,  sand  or  earth 
may  be  used  as  a  binder  for  the  crushed  stone 
in  road  building. 

C.  In  masonry,  a  header ;  a  bond  stone. 
BINDER,  BABTIAN;  architect. 
Bastian  Binder  finished  the  western  front  of 

the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Dohme,  Getchichte  der  DeuUchen  Baukunat. 

BINDESBOLL,  MICHAEL  GOTTLIEB ; 
architect;  b.  Sept.  5,  1800;  d.  July  U,  1856. 

A  Danish  architect.  In  1822-1823  Bindes- 
boll  studied  in  Germany  and  France.     Having 
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won  the  trBTclliDg  atipend  at  the  Academjr  of 
Copenhagen,  ha  went  in  1S35  to  Italjr  and 
Greece.  Id  Augiut,  183!i,  he  presented  bii 
deaign  for  the  prtyectad  Thorwaldaen  Huieum 
■t  Copeahigen,  which  was  finiahed  in  1847. 
In  March,  18EJ6,  he  wu  made  profeaHor  at  the 
Arademj  in  Copenhagen. 

Wellbacb,  Xyt  Dantk  KitiMintr-laUkim. 

BZHDUIQ  PIBCXL  Anj  piece,  eapeciall; 
in  framing,  for  uae  aa  a  binder;  apecifirally,  a 
piece  framed  between  two  beams  or  the  like 
to  prerent  lateml  deflection  (C.  D.).  (Compare, 
for  otiier  methods.  Bridging.) 

BIRDB.  wil.T.TAaj  j  ecdesiaitic  and  archi- 
tect; d.  1525. 

Binle  continueil  the  conatraction  of  the 
abbej  church  of  Bath,  Somerset,  Englaml,  and 
built  a  monumental  chapel  in  the  rhoir. 

Brilton,  HMnry  of  Bath  Abbty  Cbureh. 

BIRD'S  MOtTTH.  An  angiilnr  notch  cut 
in  the  end  of  a  timber  to  fit  the  arris  or  comer 
of  a  traoHverse  timber  upon  which  it  is  to  abut ; 
as  the  notch  at  the  foot  of  a  rafter  engaging  the 
roof  plate. 

BIBB  HIHBOUD.  A  great  mound  on  a 
manhy  phiin  near  the  Euphrates;  the  modem 
Arabic  name  signifying  "  Pahice  of  Nimrod," 
It  was  in  thia  mound  that  many  of  the  earliest 
diKoveries  of  Chaldean  inonumenU  were  made 
by  Austen  Henry  Layanl,  about  1848,  the 
mound  consisting  mainly  of  the  unbumt  bricks 
of  which  the  platform  and  palaces  had  been 
compoeed.     (Sm  Meaopotamia.) 

BISCHOFF,  PBTEB  (TON  AHOBL- 
BBmni);  architect. 

April  25, 14T3,  Peter  attended  the  reunion  of 
architects  and  builders  at  Regeusburg,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  of  which  Jost  Dotiinger  (see  Dot- 
linger,  J.)  was  the  leading  spirit.  He  appears 
as  architect  of  the  cathedral  and  city  of  Stras- 
burg  ( Wercknuiaer  de»  Mauerhoffei)  in  a 
document  {Huttenbrief)  dated  Hay  1,  14T3, 
which  bears  his  name  and  seal.  His  work 
included  the  supervision  of  the  streets,  pave- 

ents,   bridges,   and  all   public  works  of  the 
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BIBBOP'3  CHAIH.  Same  as  Bishop's 
Throne. 

BISHOP'S  PALACB.  {See  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace.) 

BISHOPS  THBOITB.  The  cUir  of  state 
in  a  cathedral  church  intended  for  the  bishop 
when  presiding  at  a  solemn  function.  In  early 
times  the  bishop's  throne  was  erected  in  the 
apnc,  and  commonly  on  the  nuddle  or  central 
axis  of  the  church,  with  seats  for  the  inferior 
clergy  on  either  side.  In  later  times  this  was 
shifled  to  tlie  chmr,  and  the  throne  forms  a  part 
of  the  elabumtc  arrau^enient  of  Choir  Stalls. 
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In  such  a  case  it  is  commonly  the  eastemmoat 
■tall  on  the  toutli  side,  or  the  one  nearest  the 
central  door  on  the  south  side  and  within  the 
Jub^ ;  tlie  place  not  being  abnihilely  fixed,  hut 
the  throne  having  always  a  marked  difference 
from  the  other  stalls  anrl  being  alone,  that  ia, 
having  no  other  stall  in  front  of  it.  Some 
ancient  episcopal  thrones  remain  in  the  treas- 
uries of  churches  or  in  the  churches  themselves, 
but  admitteilly  not  in  the  ancient  place  ;  these 
are  looked  upon  as  relics  of  tlie  psst,  with  a 
certain  sanctity  about  tiicm,  rather  than  as 
chaira  intended  to  be  used  in  the  chuich  ser- 


BisHor'a  CiutK  nt  CATBanaaL 

BLACHBRH AI.  PAI^CB  (or  Palace  of 
Blschemie).  An  ancient  residence  of  the 
emperors  nt  Constantinople,  on  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  tlie  city,  on  the  harbour. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  it  are  known,  so  far  aa 
European  research  has  yet  gone. 

BLACK  AHD  WHITB  WOBX  (I.). 
Building  with  a  frame  of  timber  and  with 
filling  between  the  frames  of  rotigh  masoni?  of 
any  kimi  or  even  with  double  plastering  on  oak 
laths.  The  common  appearance  of  houses  built 
in  thia  way  throughout  England  during  five  or 
six  centuries  was  nearly  always  that  of  black  or 
gray  bands  alternating  with  white  spaceh  the 
total  amount  of  walling  being  nearly  equally 
diviiled  between  the  two  tints. 

BI.ACK  Aim  WHITE  WORK  (II.). 
Ssme  as  Sgiafitlo.  A  name  given,  i-crhaps,  by 
those  who  first  wrote  of  it  in  Englixli. 

BIiACKBURIT.  WILLIAM;  architect  and 
surveyor;  b.  Dec.  20,  1750;  d.  Dec.  28,  1790. 

He  studieil  lirHt  with  a  surveyor  and  after- 
ward entereil  tlie  Boyol  Academy,  London. 
He  was  intimately  ussocinted  with  John  How- 
anl,  anil  awiisted  him  much  in  his  prison 
reform.  Howard  considere<l  liim  the  only  archi- 
tect capable  of  realizing  his  conception  of  en 
ideal  prison.  In  1782  he  won  a  100  guinea 
soa 
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prise  for  the  best  design  for  a  penitentiary. 
He  built  the  county  jail  at  OxfonI,  improved 
the  jail  of  Newgate  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  designed 
the  jail  at  Limerick,  and  waa  engaged  in  numer- 
ous similar  undertakings  when  he  died.  Black- 
bum  bad  also  a  considerable  general  practice  as 
an  arrhitect. 

Uedgnve,  Dictionary  of  Artittt;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BLAlfK  (adj.).  Bare;  without  important 
features,  especially  without  openings.  Said  of 
the  wall  of  a  building  having  no  doors  or 
windows ;  or  of  a  more  or  less  deceptive  repre- 
sentation of  a  door,  window,  or  the  like,  having 
no  opening.  Usually  in  combination,  as  blank 
wall ;  blank  window. 

BLAZONBT.  In  heraldry,  originally  and 
properly,  the  explanation  of  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
of  any  arrangement  of  heraldic  bearings;  by 
extension,  the  bearings  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially the  display  of  colours,  gilding,  mantling, 
plumes,  and  the  like,  by  means  of  which  heraldic 
bearings  are  maile  decorative. 

BLEACHINO  BOABD.  One  of  the  seats 
provided  for  spectators  at  a  race  course,  a  ground 
for  athletic  exercises,  or  the  like,  but  not  cov- 
ered by  a  roof  as  are  the  seats  of  a  grand 
stand;  any  rough  or  temporary  seats  put  up 
for  such  a  purpose.  Usually  in  the  plural. 
(Popular,  United  States.) 

BLIND  (n.).  A  device  for  partially  or 
wholly  preventing  light  passing  through  an 
opening ;  specifically  :  — 

A.  In  the  United  States,  a  movable  screen, 
generally  of  wood,  so  attached  to  the  door  or 
window  as  to  be  readily  opened  or  closed,  as  by 
hinges  at  the  sides  or  top,  or  by  sliding.  The 
term  is  usually  confined  to  such  screens  when 
composed  of  fixed  or  movable  slats  which 
obstruct  the  light,  while  allowing  ample  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  air;  the  word  Shut- 
ter being  applied  to  such  as  are  solid  or  nearly 
so,  as  when  consisting  of  sheet  iron,  or  panelled 
wood ;  but  no  absolute  distinction  can  be  made. 
(Compare  Louver  Shutter,  under  Shutter.) 

B.  In  Great  Britain,  a  piece  of  flexible  mate- 
rial, Htting  the  window  opening  and  attached 
at  the  top  or  bottom  to  a  roller  by  which  it  is 
wound  or  unwound ;  in  the  United  States,  called 
a  phide. 

BolUng  Blind.  A.  Any  blind  of  partially 
flexible  structure,  as  of  small  stripe  of  bamboo 
or  the  like,  arranged  to  roll  up,  usually  at  the 
top  of  a  window. 

B.  Sometimes,  by  extension  from  rolling 
slat  or  slats,  one  in  which  the  slats  are  not 
fixed  but  free  to  rotate  each  on  its  own  axis,  the 
whole  set  being  held  together  by  a  strip  secured 
to  each  by  a  loop  of  wire. 

Venetian  Blind.  A  blind  of  which  the  slats 
are  ma<le  to  open  and  close  ;  especially,  a  hang- 
ing blind,  of  which  the  sUts  are  held  together  | 
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by  strips  of  webbing  and  controlled  by  cords  so 
that  they  may  ht  opened  or  closed  at  will,  and 
so  that  they  may  be  drawn  together  and  packed 
closely  above  the  w^indow. 

BLIND  (acy.).  A.  Having  no  windows; 
said  of  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  which 
usually  has  tiiem.  Thus,  a  blind  clerestoiy  or 
a  blind  nave  is  one  where  the  aisles  rise  so  high 
on  either  side  as  to  prevent  the  opening  of 
windows  above  the  aisle  roofe. 

B.  Same  as  Blank,  as  in  the  compound 
terms  Blind  Arch  ;  Blind  Window.  (See  also 
the  term  Blind  Alley,  in  which  the  significance 
of  the  adjective  is  stretched  beyond  its  more 
usual  meaning.) 

BLIND  ADJUBTBR.  A.  In  the  United 
States,  an  apparatus  for  holding  window  shut- 
ters in  place  at  a  required  angle ;  especially  for 
holding  them  bowed  or  nearly  shut. 

B.  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  slats  of  a 
Venetian  or  louvered  shutter  at  any  given  angle ; 
usually  by  means  of  a  spring  which  presses 
upon  the  end  of  one  slat  of  a  connected  series. 

BLIND  ALUEIT.  A  narrow  passage  whose 
end  is  closed  ;  a  ad  de  sac. 

(See  under  Area.) 
'.  A  catch  for  securing  a  blind 
or  shutter  either  when  closed  or  wide  open,  or 
both.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  those  actuated 
by  a  spring,  which  automatically  catch  upon  a 
pin,  hook,  or  other  projection ;  and  those  which 
are  set  by  hand  —  usually  in  the  form  of  a  long 
bar  or  hook  to  be  engaged  in  a  socket  or  screw- 
eye.  They  are  usually  made  of  galvanized 
iron. 

BLIND  LIFT.  A  handle  or  knob  upon  a 
vertically  slitliiig  blind  or  inside  shutter,  by 
which  it  is  lifted  to  open  it,  as  in  a  railway  car, 
or  to  close  it,  as  commonly  in  a  street  car. 

BLIND  PXTLL.  A  device  for  drawing  toward 
one  a  blind,  in  the  sense  of  a  hinged  shutter, 
and  either  closing  it,  or  holding  it  closed  while 
it  is  being  secured,  or  for  opening  it. 

BUND  8TORT.  A  story,  or  important 
exterior  horizontal  division,  having  no  windows 
nor  other  openings  of  consequence ;  especially, 
in  mediaeval  church  architecture,  a  triforium 
assumed  to  be  without  exterior  windows ;  as 
opposed  to  clerestory,  which  lighted  the  interior 
by  means  of  windows  above  the  roof  of  the 
triforium. 

BUBTBR.  A  defect  in  the  form  of  a  slight 
projection  of  a  surface  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  material,  caused  in  manufacturing  or  by 
weather  or  other  agencies,  as  the  protuberance 
sometimes  formed  on  the  face  of  a  casting,  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  air  bubble  just  below  the 
surface ;  or  the  loose,  slightly  raised  portions 
of  a  coat  of  paint  which  have  become  detached 
from  the  material  to  which  the  paint  has  been 
applied,  due  to  defective  workmanship  or  other 
causes. 
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BLIND  STOIIY 

The  second  and  third  story  of  the  \nlional  Btorj  in  c 
Academy  of  Dtwign,  in  N»w  Vork ;  built  nbout  circular  i 
1H«16  (roui  the  deBigim  ol  1'.  It.  Wlslit.     The  third 
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"  The  Middle  Block  Huuce  "  at  CucadeB,  on  Ihe  app«r  waters  of  the  Coluiubla  River,  State  uf  Wjuh- 
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BLOCAOE.  Masonry  compoeed  of  small 
irregularly  Hhuped  stones  laid  in  a  mass  of  mor- 
tar. The  great  body  of  walls  and  vaults  in 
Roman  imperial  buildings  were  compoeeil  of 
blocagc,  witli  a  facing  of  thin  bricks  or  of 
dressed  stone,  large  or  small.  Tlie  term  is 
French,  and  is  adopted  into  English  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  term  carrying  exactly  the  same 
signification.  It  differs  from  Concrete  and  B^ton 
in  that  the  stones  and  mortar  are  not  mixed 
together  and  thrown  into  the  place  which  they 
are  to  occupy,  but  are  built  up  much  as  briclu 
are  lairl,  but  with  less  regularity.  —  R.  S. 

BI^OCBL  A.  A  piece  of  stone  or  terra  cotta 
prepared,  or  |)artly  prepared,  for  building. 

B.  A  mass  projecting  from  a  larger  piece  of 
stone,  as  in  some  unfinished  masonry  of  the 
Greeks.     (See  Boss  (I.). 

C.  In  carpentry  or  joiner's  work  any  small, 
more  or  less  symmetrical,  piece  of  wood,  used 
for  whatever  purpose,  as  behind  a  wainscot,  or 
other  work  which  is  to  stand  out  from  a  wall ; 
under  any  horizontal  member  to  give  it  a  proper 
level ;  in  the  angle  between  the  sides  of  a  box ; 
the  top  and  front  rail  of  a  cliest  of  drawers  or 
cabinet,  or  the  like ;  a  traditional  means  of 
giving  stiffness  or  support  where  there  is  no 
room  for  braced  framing. 

D.  A  row  or  mass  of  buildings  closely  con- 
nected together,  or  a  single  structure  which  — 
perhaps  divided  by  party  walls  —  contains  a 
number  of  stores  or  shops  with  dwellings  above 
them,  or  dwellings  only,  or  small  apartment 
houses.     (In  this  sense,  peculiarly  American.) 

E.  In  a  city  or  the  like,  where  streets  are 
near  together,  the  whole  space  within  and  en- 
cl<»ed  by  three  or  four  streets  so  as  to  present 
a  front  of  houses  upon  each  of  those  streets. 
Hence,  by  extension,  the  length  of  such  a  block 
upon  any  one  street ;  thus,  we  say  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  New  York  City  twenty  blocks, 
taken  with  the  streets  between  them,  make  up 
a  mile.  (In  this  sense,  English  as  well  as 
American;  see  Masson's  Memoir  of  Milton^ 
Chapter  1647-1649,  and  the  quotations  in 
New  English  Dictionary.)  The  city  block  is 
capable  of  refined  treatment,  first  in  a  strictly 
architectural  sense,  as  when  the  exterior  fronts 
are  treated  either  according  to  a  common  de- 
sign, elaborated  in  advance,  or  when  succeeding 
buildera  of  separate  narrow  fronts  are  careful 
to  conform  one  to  the  other,  not  necessarily  by 
strict  imitation  of  style,  height,  or  the  like,  but 
by  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  newer  to  the 
older  fronts.  This  is  very  rare,  except  when, 
as  in  Paris,  under  the  authority  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  heights  are  kept  severely  limited, 
and  the  regulations  as  to  windows  and  the  like 
are  enforced;  or  when,  as  in  Nuremberg,  an 
authoritative  commission  regulates  the  style  to 
be  observed  in  all  designs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interior  of  a  block  is  capable  of  a  great  deal 
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of  skilful  treatment,  rather  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape architecture  than  of  architecture  in  the 
usual  sense.  Thus,  in  certain  blocks  of  London, 
and  a  few  in  the  United  States,  the  whole  space 
enclosed  by  the  rear  walls  of  tlie  houses  is 
opened  into  a  kind  of  garden  with  trees  planted 
with  some  reference  to  general  effect,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  back  yards  are  to  a  certain 
extent  effaced,  at  least  to  all  appearance.  The 
custom,  very  general  in  England,  of  sending  out 
washing  to  laundries  in  the  country  aids  this 
plan,  whereas  the  more  common  American  cus- 
tom, of  doing  the  washing  in  the  house,  however 
good  in  a  hygienic  sense,  has  for  a  result  the 
destruction  of  the  back  yards  considered  as  open 
places  of  some  attractiveness.  Lots  are  often 
sold  with  strict  limits  as  to  the  front  line  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  courtyanl  or  open 
area  for  the  whole  length  of  the  block  ;  but  the 
same  regulation  must  be  extended  to  the  inte- 
rior if  it  is  desired  to  prevent  libraries,  dining 
rooms,  and  the  like,  from  being  built  to  the  very 
extreme  end  of  each  separate  lot,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  interior  garden.  —  R.  S. 

Hollow  Block.  A  terra  ootta  slab  or 
large  brick  made  with  an  opening  or  several 
openings  in  its  body;  usually  for  purposes  of 
ventilation,  or  tor  lightness  or  economy  where 
great  strength  is  not  needed  :  in  those  used  for 
ventilation  there  are  two  general  sorts  —  those 
which  when  put  together  form  a  continuous  tube 
for  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air,  and  those 
which  are  intended  merely  to  provide  an  air 
space  to  prevent  the  passage  of  moisture  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  of  a  wall,  or  as  a 
means  of  insulation  in  fireproofing.  The  term 
"  block  "  is  commonly  used  instead  of  brick  to 
describe  such  building  material  made  of  baked 
clay,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  usual 
bricks. 

BLOCK  (v.)  To  set  or  provide  with  a  block 
or  blocks  in  sense  of  Block,  C;  to  secure  or 
place  in  position  by  means  of  such  blocks ;  to 
perform  the  operation  of  blocking.  Commonly 
used  with  the  adverb,  as  block  up,  block  out. 

BLOCK  AND  CROSS  BOND.  (See  un- 
der Bond.) 

BLOCK  BOND.     (See  under  Bond.) 

BLOCK  HOX7SB.  In  military  architecture, 
a  structure  of  informal  character,  frequently  of 
wood,  built  to  protect  a  small  party  who  may 
have  to  defend  a  pass,  a  ford,  or  the  like.  The 
mere  extension  of  the  temporary  intrenchment 
which  would  be  thrown  up  at  such  a  point.  In 
the  Unite<l  States,  a  log  stnicture  with  many 
loopholes ;  usetl  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  defence  against  Indians — a  kind  of  fort. 
It  was  built  like  a  log  cabin,  but  with  nn  upper 
story  projecting  several  feet  beyond  the  lower 
one  on  every  side,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  exterior  at  the  ground  within  range  of  the 
defender's  weapons   through   loopholes   in   the 
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floor,  uid  preventing  the  fiiein?  from  forcing 
the  iloor  or  apjilying  the  torrh.  (Compare 
Muchitulntinn.)  A  form  of  block  bouse  com- 
mon in  some  Spanilh  American  ■cttlementn,  as 
in  Cuba,  has  been  conitrudeil  irith  ilouUe  wslli 


Block  Ro(t»  hiak  Evi 


of  planking,  the  apace  between  the  planlu  bring 
filled  with  rough  atone.  Such  walls  approached 
two  feet  in  thickneaa,  and  were  ilmMt  impr^- 
nable  to  rifle  fire. 

BLOCKUra.  Blocka  cooaiilercd  collectively 
in  the  Bcnae  of  Block,  C;  the  operation  of  fiir- 
niihing  with,  or  getting,  auch  bk>cka. 

aLOmCAAHT,  COKNEUS ;  architect, 
painter,  and  engineer;  b.  about  1525. 

Architect  and  engineer  in  Hollanil  in  the  lii- 
teenth  century.  According  to  Van  Maoder  (op. 
cit.)  he  waa  bom  at  Dortrecht,  HoUaad.  He 
migrated  later  to  Gonnchem,  where  his  more 
famotu  aon,  the  painter  Abraham  filoemaart, 
waa  bom.  He  afterward  appeara  at  Herto- 
genbosch  (1566).  and  in  1576  waa  entered  in 
the  guild  of  aaddlera  at  Utrecht  aa  architect 
and  militaiy  engineer.  In  1591  lie  became 
engineer  to  the  city  of  AmBtcrdam. 

Oalland,  Corarllt  Blwmanrt  in  Kaatlthrumk 
(18M8.  p.  fl.'>4);  Van  Mandtr,  Hrl  Lfr>-H  drr  dour- 
lufhUni  NtderlandKht  «n  tfnige  Jloogduilicht 
Schildm. 


;  bishop;  d.  1123. 

Robert  Bloct,  Bishop  of  Liiicolu,  England, 
flniahe<l  the  conatniction  of  the  first  (Norman) 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  liiul  been  begun  by 
Bishop  RemigiuB  (d.  109i).      (See  Rcmigius.J 

Kms.  H'lHdhook  of  Ihr  Calhrdralt  of  Euglaad. 

BLOlfDSL,  FRANCOIS ;  aHiitect ;  b. 
1617  or  161H  {at  Ribemoiit,  Picanlie,  France) ; 
d.  Jan.  21.  16S6. 

In  16.")2  Bloiidel  was  appointed  tutor  of  the 
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ion  of  Henri  Auguate  da  Lom^ie,  Secretary  of 
Stale  to  Louia  XIV.,  and  travelled  with  bim  in 
Gennany  and  Italy.  He  woa  afterward  em- 
ployed in  aeveral  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
emmenla,  notaUy  at  Conatantinople.  On  hii 
return  he  received  a  brevet  aa  counsellor  of 
atate.  He  waa  also  made  tutor  of  the  Dauphin 
and  profeHaor  of  mathematics  at  the  Collide  H'>9- 
ate.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  waa  acquired 
during  his  travels.  Blondel'a  firet  practical 
work  waa  the  reconatniction  of  the  bridge  at 
Sain(es(Chareate  Inf^rieure,  France).  In  1670 
be  built  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte  S. 
Bernard,  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution.  In  1673  be  rebuilt  the  arch  of 
the  Porte  S.  Antoine,  Paria.  Blondel's  greatest 
monument  ia  the  triumphal  arch  in  Paria  called 
tlie  Porte  8.  Dcnia,  which  was  begun  in  1674. 
The  sculpture  was  begun  by  Oirardou  (see 
QiranJon),  and  finished  by  Michel  Anguier 
(see  Anguier).  In  1672  be  was  made  director 
of  the  Aixulhnie  de  VArdiiterture,  established 
in  1671.  On  account  of  hia  knowledge  of  for^ 
tifications  he  waa  made  mar^hal'de-nxinp  in 
1675.  Hia  published  works  are  Coitrs  tCArthi- 
tfclure  enseignf  dan»  FAcad^ie  Royale 
(Paria,  2  vols.,  4to.  1675-16M),  Co«r<  de 
Mathfmatiqve  pour  h  Daiipliin  (16S3),  L'art 
de  Jeter  lea  bombe»  et  nouvellf  maniirt  de 
fortifier  Us  places;  Une  Hittoire  du  Calen- 
dnerroman  (161^2). 

Quatremtre  de  Quincy,  HUloirr  dr  la  vie  det 
pint  cHibrn  archilectei;  <iulffrey.  CumpltM  dr> 
batinwHtt  nous  Louis  XI  >'. ,-  Lance,  Diction- 
Haire ;  Hoflbauer,  Parts  d  Iracer*  Its  Ages. 

BLONDBL,  J ACQUB8  PRAlt^IS ;  arehi- 

tect;  b.  Jan.  8,  1705;  d.  177*. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Jean 
Francis  Blondel  (see  Bh>ndel,  J.  F.).  Hay  6, 
1743,  with  the  approval  of  the  Aeadhnie  de 
V Archiiectttre,  he  opened  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  French  private  schools  of  architecture.  The 
auci:e!<a  of  this  school  won  for  him  the  position 
of  arrkiteeif  dn  roi  and,  in  1766,  a  member- 
ship in  the  Aixidfmie  de  V Architecture,  In 
1762  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Louvre. 
In  1773  he  presental  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  HeCz,  In  1768  he  plaoaed 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Scdle  de  Spectacle  at 
Strasburg,  Elsasa,  Oermanv.  He  pUoneil  the 
reconstniction  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Annand  near 
Viilencieimeg,  Nord,  France,  and  the  restora  ' 
of  the  cathedral  of  Chaions-Bur-Mame. 
1765  he  was  a  member  of  the  c 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg.  Blondel  waa  an  ncrauipUshed  en- 
graver. He  completed  the  Architecture  Fran- 
foine  b^un  by  Jean  Marot  (see  Marot,  J.)  and 
publisiied,  1737-1738,  De  (a  distribution  dea 
miilmiis  dp  plainanix  et  de  la  deforation  des 
Mijirex  en  g^iJixd,  and  after  1771  the  Chun 
d' Architecture,  Paria,  1771-1777,  6  vols.,  8vo.. 
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which  was  ccmtinued  after  his  death  by  Pierre 

Patte  (see  Patte). 

Arch.  Pitb.  Soc.  Dictionary;  Milizia,  Mcmorie ; 
LftDoe,  Dictionnairc. 

BLONDBL,  JBAN  FRANCOIS;  archi- 
tect; b.  1683  (at  Rouen,  France);  d.  1756. 

He  ia  not  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  great  Francois  Blondel  (see  Blon- 
del,  F.).  He  was  architecte  du  roi  an<l  trS- 
wrier-ghyhal  des  bdtitnents  du  roi,  and  in 
1728  was  admitted  to  the  ^cad^te  de 
VArchiieeture,  A  number  of  unimportant 
buildings  are  attributed  to  him  (see  Blondel, 
Jacques  F.). 

Jacques  Francois  Blonde],  Court  cT  ArchUecturCf 
Vol.  VI.,  p.4eS]Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BLONDBL,  FAULi  architect;  b.  Jan.  6} 
1847  ;  d.  April  18,  1897. 

He  entered  the  icole  dea  Beaux  ArU  in 

1864.      He  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix 

de  Rome  in    1876.     After  his  return  from 

Borne  he  was  appointed  inspecteur  des  bdti- 

menU  civiU  and  architect  of  the   Cour  de 

Ckuaation.     He  succeeded  Edmond  Guillaume 

(see  Guillaume)  as  architect  of  the  Louvre  and 

the  Tuileries. 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  Conwtruction  ModemCt  May  1, 
1897. 

BLOUBT,  OUILLAUMB  ABBL ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Oct.  6,  1795;  d.  May  17,  1853. 

Li  1814  Blouet  entered  the  atelier  of  Jules 
Delespine.  In  1821  he  won  the  Premier 
Orand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  fourth  envoi  de 
Rome  was  a  restoration  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  which  was  published  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  1826.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
architect  in  charge  of  the  baths  of  Julian  {lea 
thermes)  in  Paris.  In  1828  Blouet  was  made 
director  of  the  section  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  expedition  to  the  Morea,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  the  Exp^ition  acien- 
tifique  de  la  Morie,  ordonnie  par  le  gouvem- 
ment  franca  (3  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1831).  In 
1831  Blouet  replaced  Huyot  (see  Huyot)  as 
arehitect  of  the  Arc  de  I'^toile,  Paris.  He 
built  the  attic  completing  the  arch  in  1836. 
(See  Chalgrin.)  In  1836  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  study  reforms  in  prison  con- 
struction. In  1846  he  replaced  Louis  Pierre 
Baltard  (see  Baltard,  L.  P.)  as^professor  of  the 
theory  of  architecture  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  In  1 847  he  published  a  supplement 
to  PArt  de  bdtir  of  Bondelet.  (See  Bondelet.) 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  architect  in  charge 
of  the  ch&teau  of  Fontainebleau. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire  ;  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie, 
Dictionnaire  ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BLUB  PBINT  ;  BLITB  PROCBBB.  Same 
as  Cyanotype,  in  both  senses. 

BLUB  8TONB.  A  term  of  no  lithological 
significance,  and  usually  applied  to  rocks  of  a 
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gray  or  blue-gray  colour.  In  Maryland,  a  gray 
gneiss;  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  a  blue-gray 
sandstone.     (See  next  term.)  —  G.  P.  M. 

BLUBSTOITB.  Specificadly,  a  compact  and 
durable  sandstone  quarried  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains  in  New  York  State. 
The  sidewalks  of  New  York  City  are  generally 
composed  of  flags  of  this  material ;  and  it  is 
laigely  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  quality  superior 
as  to  colour  and  uniformity  of  grain  is  used  in 
decorative  architecture,  and  is  of  singuhir  value. 
The  great  basin  of  the  Bethesda  fountain  in 
Central  Park,  and  the  elaborate  pedestal  and 
exedra  of  the  Farragut  monument  in  Madi- 
son Square,  both  in  New  York  City,  are  entirely 
composed  of  this  material.  (See  preceding 
term.)  — R.  S. 

BOARD.  A  slab  of  wood  cut  to  a  more  or 
less  uniform  shape,  and  thin  as  compared  to 
its  width  and  length.  Specifically,  such  a 
piece  of  lumber  not  more  than  about  1^  inches 
thick.     (See  Lumber.) 

BOARD  (v.).  To  cover  or  sheath  with 
boanls.  In  housebuilding  in  the  United  States, 
a  frame  structure  is  said  to  be  boarded  when 
the  frame  has  been  covered  in  with  the  sheath- 
ing boards,  previous  to  the  addition  of  clap- 
boards or  shingles. 

BOARD  AND  BRACB  WORK.  A 
method  of  construction,  for  partitions  and  the 
like,  consisting  of  boards  with  grooved  edges 
into  which  thinner  boards  are  inserted  like 
panels,  forming  alternating  projections  and 
recesses. 

BOABDINO.  A.  Boards  in  general,  or  a 
quantity  of  boards  taken  together. 

B.  The  act  of  covering  a  surface  with  boards, 
usually  by  nailing  to  a  frame  of  wood. 

C  The  covering  or  thickness  of  boards 
applied,  as  in  B.  Thus,  the  boarding  of  the 
exterior  of  a  frame  house  in  the  United  States 
is  commonly  double,  first  the  Sheathing  and 
then  the  Siding. 

BOARD  BfBASXJRE.  The  standard  sys- 
tem for  the  measurement  of  lumber.  A  board 
foot  is  a  square  foot  one  inch  thick,  and  hence 
the  equivalent  of  144  cubic  inches.  A  3"  x  4" 
stud  measures  one  board  foot  per  foot  of  length ; 
a  6"xl2"  beam  measures  6  board  feet  per 
foot  of  length.  No  allowance  is  made  for  loss  by 
sawing,  planing,  or  other  dressing ;  ^inch  planed 
boards  are  reckoned  as  1  inch  thick.  Lumber 
is  sold  by  the  M  or  thousand  board  feet.  The 
board  foot,  the  "hundred,"  and  the  "M"  or 
thousand  are  the  only  units  in  common  use. 

BOAST  (v.).  To  shape  stone  roughly  in 
preparation  for  subsequent  finer  dressing ;  more 
specifically,  to  dress  with  the  Boaster  or  Drove. 
(See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BOA8TBR.  Same  as  Drove;  a  tool  for 
stone  dressing. 
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BOAT  HOX78B.  A.  A  structure  built  at  the 
water's  edge  to  receive  boats  wheu  not  in  use. 
This  may  be  a  light  structure  covering  a  water 
slip,  or  small  wet  dock,  and  so  enclosing  and 
protecting  the  boat ;  or  it  may  be  laiger  and 
contain  machinery  for  raising  boats  from  the 
water  and  the  storing  of  them  above. 

.6.  A  house  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  plat- 
form serving  as  a  quay  for  embarkation  and 
disembarkation. 

BOB.  Same  as  Plumb  Bob ;  abbreviated  form. 

BOBXJNOEN,  BCATHIAB  VON.  (See 
Mathias  von  BdbUngen.) 

BOCCADOR.     (See  Domenioo  da  Oortona.) 

BOCCANBORA  (BOCCAWBHA),  BCA- 
Rm O  (or  MARTINO) ;  engineer  and  archi- 
tect. 

Boocanegra,  a  member  of  the  great  Genoese 
family  of  that  name,  began  about  1275  the 
arsenal  at  Genoa,  Italy.  In  1276-1278  he 
built  the  mandracchiOf  or  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  in  1283  commenced  the  old  mole, 
Genoa.  He  finished  the  aqueduct  from  Tre- 
sasco  in  1295. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc,  Dictionary. 

BODBOA.  In  Spain  and  in  Spanish- 
America,  and  hence  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  generally,  a  wine  vault  or  cellar;  a 
wine  shop  where  liquors  are  drawn  from  the 
cask ;  a  storeroom,  a  warehouse. 

BODT,  JOHANN  VON  (JBAN  DB 
BODT) ;  architect ;  b.  1670  (in  Paris) ;  d.  1745 
(in  Dresden). 

Von  Bodt  was  the  son  of  a  Mecklenburger  who 
went  with  William  III.  to  England.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  Daniel  Marot  (see  Marot, 
D.),  and  in  1700  went  to  Berlin  where  he  built 
the  stairway  and  the  main  portal  of  the  Zeughaus. 
He  built  aLao  the  portal  of  the  Stadt  Schloss  at 
Potsdam  near  Berlin  (1701),  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Daniel  Marot.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  erection  of  fortifications.  With 
Zacharias  Longuelune  (see  Longuelune)  he  re- 
built the  Hollandische,  afterward  called  the 
Japanische,  Palast  in  Dresden. 

Schumann,  Barockund  Rococo ;  Dohme,  Barock 
und  Rococo  Architektur;  £be,  Die  Schmuckformen 
der  MonuvuntalbatUen. 

BODT.  A.  The  .larger,  or  more  central  mass 
of  a  btulding  having  varied  parts,  as  a  church. 

B.  The  shaft,  or  plain  upright  part,  of  a 
pillar  or  pier  of  any  sort. 

C.  Solidity,  mass,  thickness,  and  the  like, 
taken  in  the  abstract ;  thus,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a  paint  lacks  body. 

BODT  COLOUR.  A  colour  or  paint  hav- 
ing body.  I.e.,  rendered  heavy  and  opaque ; 
especially,  in  water  colour  work,  a  paint  mixed 
with  white. 

BODT  RANOB ;  BODT  VAULT.  In  a 
groined  or  ribbed  vault,  the  larger  and  higher 
vault  which  the  smaUer  ones  intersect. 
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BOBBWILL^V^ALD,  BMILB;  architect; 
b.  Maroh  2,  1815  (at  Straabuig);  d.  March  20, 
1896. 

Boeswillwald  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason  and 
studied  architecture  in  the  atelier  of  Labrouste 
(see  Labrouste).  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  works  of  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  under  Violletle-Duc  (see 
Viollet-le-Duc)  and  Lassus  (see  Lassus).  He 
assisted  Duban  (see  Duban)  and  Lassus  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  diocesan  architect  of 
Lu^on,  Soissons,  Bayonne,  Orl^ns,  and  later  of 
Chartres,  and  restored  many  of  the  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  France.  He  organized  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Monuments  Historiquea  in  Algeria 
and  Tunisia. 

Conatrwtion  Modeme,  March  28,  1896. 

BOFFRAND,  OBRMAIN;  architect  and 
decorator;  b.  May  7,  1667;  d.  March  18, 
1754. 

The  son  of  Germain  Boffrand,  an  architect  and 
sculptor  of  Nantes,  France.  He  went  to  Paris 
quite  early  and  studied  architecture,  probably 
under  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart  (see  Hardouin- 
Mansart,  Jules).  In  1690  he  was  made  cus- 
todian of  the  drawings  in  the  cabinet  du  roi. 
In  1706  he  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the 
H6tel  Soubise,  Paris.  In  1 708  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Acad^mie  de  TArchitecture.  Between 
1715  and  1718  Boflfrand  rebuilt  a  great  part  of 
the  Arsenal,  Paris,  where  he  decorated  a  salon. 
Between  1725  and  1727  he  repaired  the  south- 
em  portal  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
with  the  rose  window.  Nov.  29,  1711, 
he  was  made  chief  architect  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  at  Nancy,  where  he  built  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Hdtel  de  la 
Monnaie.  He  was  architect  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  for  whom  he  erected  a  hunting  lodge, 
and  worked  also  on  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Wurzbiu^,  Germany.  In  France,  Boffrand  held 
the  position  of  arcJiitecte  du  roi  and  premier 
ingMeur  et  inspectenr  ghv^ral  des  ponts  et 
diaussies  du  royaume.  In  1745  he  published 
the  Livre  d^ Architecture  contenant  les  prin- 
cipes  ghiiraux  de  cet  art,  etc. 

Jean  Francois  Blondel,  Cours  d* Architecture; 
Guilinard,  Les  Mnttret  ortiamentittea ;  Mariette, 
Abec^dario;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BOOHBM,  LOUIS  VAN ;  architect. 

Architect  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  aunt  of 
Charles  V.  [1500-1558]  and  gouvemante  of 
the  Netherlands.  There  exists  a  contract  dated 
March  3,  1524,  between  Van  Boghem  and 
Andr^  Nounton,  quarry  master  of  Dinant,  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument  of  Franciscus, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  in  the  church  of  Couden- 
berg  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

MrsBfuj^r  des  Sciences  historiques^  1858,  p.  106. 

BOHEBOA,    ARCHZTBCTURB   OF.        A 

casual  glimpse  at  the  history  of  Bohemia  will 
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lead  one  to  expect  to  find  little  but  niiiii  of  its 
medueral  buildinf^  becuue,  in  addition  to  the 
mialbrtuiiea  which  Maailed  the  SMtem  itate*  of 
Gtrmany,  it  was  iuvolTed  in  thcee  religious  die- 
MudoDB  which  comnuuiced  here  Dcariy  a  centuiy 
earlier  than  in  other  parte  of  Europe,  and  at- 
tained to  a  more  acute  form  than  anywhere  etae 
except,  perhaps,  Scotland.  Thus,  what  Qothic 
churchee  atill  exist  an  for  the  moat  put  muti- 
lated fragments  of  ancient  buildings  patched  up 
and  modernirad  in  later  timea. 

The  nwdinval  an^tecture  of  Bohemia  was, 
however,  extremely  rich  and,  etpedall;  during 
the  reign  of  Karl  IV.,  great  works  were  under- 
taken chiefl;  at  Prague  and  Kuttenberg,  and 
what  remaine  of  tbem  givee  us  some  &int  idea 
of  their  former  magnificence. 

The  views  of  Prague  &om  the  Moldao,  or  look- 
ing down  upon  the  city  fixnn  the  Volks-Garten 
or  "  The  Belvedere  "  present  a  vision  of  singu- 
lai  bnuty.  The  great  rocky  platform  of  the 
Hradachin  to  the  west  with  its  immenae  palace 
capped  by  the  graceful  apse  and  lofty  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  together  with  the  Bomaneeque 
spiree  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  Oeorge 
and  the  huge  round  tower  of  DolJiborka  with  its 
grim  associations,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  valley, 
in  the  foreground.  The  great  river  with  ita 
noble  old  bridge  and  Gothic  towers  in  the  centre, 
and  the  countless  spiree,  domes,  and  towcis  of 
the  Altstadt  to  the  east,  the  craggy  rock  of  the 
WLsserhad  to  the  south,  cannot  fail  to  ndee  in 
the  mind  expectations  of  a  rich  architectural 
treat.  When,  bowever,  one  comes  to  examine 
the  cit7  more  in  detul,  disappointment  is  inev- 
itable. The  cathedral,  though  inteiesticg  and 
heautiful,  ia  only  the  choir  and  tower  of  what 
would,  if  completed,  hare  been  a  noble  church, 
but  at  present  is  but  a  fragment,  mutilated  and 
injured.  The  noble  spire  which  once  crowned 
its  tower  (in  its  day  the  loftiest  building  in  all 
Europe)  was  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  oentuiy  and  replaced  by  the  present 
not  unpictureaque  bulbishaped  structure.  The 
internal  fittings  and  stained  glaas  were  destroyed 
by  the  Hussitee  and  the  nave  was  never  huilt' 
The  aisles  and  chapel  of  the  choir  were  the  works 
of  Hathias  of  Arras  (1344)  and  are  purely 
French  in  character.  The  lofty  clerestory  with 
its  rich  profiision  of  tracery  and  flying  buttreeaee 
was  completed  Id  1 365  by  Peter  Arler  of  Qmllnd, 
and  the  noble  tower  some  years  later. 

The  Weniel's  Kapelle,  1347,  forms  a  lower 
portion  of  an  imfinisbed  transept ;  its  walls  are 
adorned  externally  with  mosaic  evidently  Italian, 
and  internally  with  a  aeries  of  small  freecoes  with 
borden  of  cut  crystals.  The  work  is  said  to  be 
by  a  Russian  artist,  and  if  so  it  forms  a  curious 
link  between  Easton  and  Weetem  art. 

There  are  many  interesUng  monuments  and 

some  good  old  pictures,  but   no   furniture   or 

'  It  is  now,  however,  being  erected. 
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atained  gtsM,  such  aa  one  usually  finds  in  G<r- 
man  churches. 

The  abbey  church  of  S.  George,  ck«e  to  the 
cathedral,  is  a  strange-looking  Romanesque 
building  considerably  modemiied,  but  contain- 
ing interesting  monuments  of  early  Bohemian 
kings. 

The  noble  old  bridge  over  the  Moldau  has 
graceful  Qothic  towers  at  either  end,  adorned 
with  niches  and  panelling.  It  was  commenced 
by  Peter  Arler  in  13fi7,  who  is  also  supposed  to 
have  built  the  town  hall,  with  its  stately  towrr 
and  gtacefiil  chapeL 

Few  of  the  churches  in  Prague  are  worthy  of 
notice.  TbeTeyncbureh(140T-1460)isalaTgc, 
lofljr  building   with   two   picturesque   western 


spiiea.  The  finest  work  about  it  is  the  great 
Ivonie  bas-relief  over  the  south  door,  represent- 
ing the  Resunection.  The  vaulting  int^nally  is 
modernized,  but  there  is  an  interesting  baldacbino 
over  a  side  altar,  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
Batisbon. 

The  KarUhofer  Kirche  (1377)  is  a  very  inter- 
eeting  work,  though  much  modeniized  externally ; 
the  nave  consists  of  a  great  octagon  unsupported 
by  pillars,  with  an  elaborate  network  vault.  The 
choir  is  apsidal. 

The  old  thirteenth  oentuiy  synagogue  is  an 
eli^ant  building  with  a  row  of  columns  down 
the  centre. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  in  Prague  are  built 
over  vaulted  arcades,  and  often  exhibit  remains 
of  graceful  Oothic  architecture. 
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:  KarubrOciii  . 


r  PBAacc,    Wbst  Ehd  wrm  Towibs. 


The  palaces  are  sUtel;  buildings.  That  of 
the  HnukebiD  ponneiiHefl  a  magnificent  Ute  Gothic 
hall  said  to  be  the  largest  stone  vaulted  hall  in 
existence,  unsupported  by  columns.  It  dates 
from  the  doae  uf  the  fifteenth  eeutiuy.  The 
RcnaisHance  portion  of  the  palace  seems  to  have 
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been  commenced  by  ScamoEzi  (1607-1614).  The 

gateway  is  certainly  handnome.  The  palaces  in 
the  town  itself  are  of  neociassic  architecture  and, 
like  those  of  Vienna,  are  treated  in  a  stately  man- 
ner ;  the  moat  striking  are  the  Kinsk;  palace, 
the  Clamgallaa  palac«  in  the  Karisgaue  (1707- 
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1T12),  the  BTchbisfao 
Thun  p&Uce,  tnd  thi 
p4Uf«  with  a  nugnj 
hall  or  garden  refector 
king's  gnnlen  is  a  M 
beautiful  ball  odlcd  t 
dere  of  Frrdinatid  I 
from  the  year  1043, 

After  Pngue  the  m 
tiful  Uym  in  Bobeml 
tenberg,   in   s   veiy 
■ituatioo.    The  gTMt 
S.    Barban,  with 
its  lofty  apee  and    ^ 
chevet,  Hbuidi  up-     1 
on   a  great   rock     ^ 
overlooking  the 
river.     Like  moat 
of  the  Bohemian 
churches.   It   is   un- 
finished,    and     coQ- 
uate  alone  of  a  very 
atAt«ly    choir    com- 
menced in  the  year 
1360  and  carried  on 
until  1541.  Theapae  Boh«iiia- 

follows  the  French 
plan,  but  the  rest  of  the  chtnr  is  a  "  Hallenbau  " 
with  gallerieB  Toiud  it ;  if  completed  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  most  magniBcent  church 
in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

There  are  aeveral  other  interesting  churchea  in 
Euttmbo^,  and  a  particularly  bamtifiil  "  foun- 
tain house "  something  like  the  Schdnbrunnen 
in  Nuremberg.  Very  fine  churches  are  also  to 
he  seen  at  Pilsen  and  Eollin. 

There  ate  aevend  iuteresting  caatles  in  Bohe- 
mia; that  of  Earlstein  is  the  finest,  it  was 
erected  by  Kail  IV.  &om  the  designs  of  Mathias 
of  Arras  in  1348,  and  ia  well  preserved.  The 
chapels  are  adorned  with  the  same  combination 
of  paintings  and  mosaic  that  we  see  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague,  There  are  also  curious 
castles  at  Eger,  Falkenau,  Knunmau,  and  else- 
where. The  chapel  in  the  castle  of  Eger  is 
built  in  two  Btoriea,  with  au  opening  in  the  cen- 
tre imiting  them.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Frederic  Bart>arotisa  about  1180,  but  the 
upper  chapel  is  a  century  later. 

MiuelalttrHeht  Kviutdenimalt  dr*  Oftlrr- 
reirhitchtH  Kaiterttaittft ;  Em»[  ond  Oeaclier, 
Buadentmalf  det  MiUtlalttrt  In  Erzhenoy- 
thnm  O'tttmirh;  Brewer.  H.  W.,  Piipm  upon 
the  MnUxval  Arrhilrclurr  of  Ctntna  (lennann, 
Bavaria,  and  Bvhfmia,  published  in  Tht  Build'r, 
T»n<lon,  IBUO  to  IBM);  ^nhimli.  Ahhild«ugrn  dfr 
Jtnualtenhumtr  In  B-men  ;  Alg'mrint  mmriruug 
(abuul    :iO    villa.);    (and  see   Bibliography,  Uer- 

—  H.  W.  Breweb. 
ICARTIN   BBUntlCH;    archi- 

a  pupil  of  Andreas  Schliiter,  and 
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lililter  and  Eosander 
at  Berlin.  (See  Schlii. 
ander,)  He  is  sup- 
ive  designed  or  bujtt 
portals  of  the  first 
lat  building. 

Oeiehirkte  det  Baroek- 

■utie/iland. 

R.   In  a  general  sense, 

n  plumbing,  a  strong 
dosed  vessel  or 
reservoir  of  copper 
or  galvaniied  iron, 
.  generally  set  in  the 
kitchen,  intended  to 
store  wat«r  heated 
by  the  Water  Back 
in  the  range,  until 
same  is  drawn  at 
the  plumbing  fix- 
tures. Properly 
speaking,  the  wat^ 
back  is  the  boiler, 
and  what  is  «lled 
boiler  ia  merely  a 
reservoir  for  hot 
water,  (For  boilers  as  used  for  household  wann- 
ing. Bee  Ventilation ;  Warming.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

BOHJEIR  ROOM,  The  space  provided  for 
the  boilers  used  for  heating  and  ventilation,  or 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  or  other  power, 
la  architectural  practice  this  is  commonly  com- 
bined with  Engine  Room, 

BOIB  C0MPRIH£  ;  BOIB  DVBCI,  Wood 
which,  after  lying  long  in  the  water,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  is  then  pressed  by  hydraulic 
pressure  into  moulds  of  «t«el  or  other  hard 
material.  This  has  been  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

BOIA    A  fine  soft  clay,  yellow  or  dark, 
coloured   1      ' 
pigment. 

BOLLARD.  A  solid  poet  on  a  quay  or  pier 
intended  to  receive  the  loops  of  hawsera  or  in 
other  ways  to  serve  for  mooring  vessels.  The 
term  is  generally  confined  to  stone  posts  or 
others  of  enduring  materials.  (Compare  Pile.) 
BOLOONB  (BOULOONB).  JQAII  (OIO- 
TAHm  BOLOOMA.  FIAMMHTOO) ;  sculp- 
tor and  architect :  b,  1524;  d,  Aug.  13,  1608. 
Jean  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  (enlailleur) 
of  Douai  in  French  Flanders.  Bologne  is  his 
family  name,  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
city  of  Bologna  in  Italy.  In  1540  he  entered 
the  ateUer  of  the  sculptor  Jacqum  Dubroeucq 
(see  Dubroeucq)  at  Antwerp.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Rome,  and  about  1553  was  invited  to 
settle  in  Florence  by  Bernardo  Veci^hietti,  at 
whose  villa,  //  Jti/xiao,  he  lived  for  several 
years.  The  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I.  dc'  Medici 
became  his  principal  patron.     April  2S,  1563, 


A  fine  soft  clay,  yellow  c 
1   oiide;   formerly  use 
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Bologne  wm  commiisioiied  bj  Piiu  IV.  (Pope 
1559-1565)  to  make  the  funoiu  foimtun  of 
Neptune  U  Bologna  (fioiibed  156T).  His  Fly- 
ing Mercury,  mode  in   15Ti,  wu  flnt  placed 


BOLSTBR  IN    SwitI  WOODWOBE,  ISTH  CiMTUBV. 

in  the  Acci^uoli  gardeni  in  Florence,  and  it 
wa»  ttaniiferred  to  the  Villa  Medici,  Borne, 
before  1598.  When  the  Villa  Medid  wm 
sold  to  the  French  gaverntaent  about  1769  the 
Rtatue  woB  brought  hack  to  Florence.  About 
1577-1561  Bologne  made  the  coloaaal  statue 
called  L'Appenino  (3S  metres  high)  at  the  villa 
of  Pratolino  near  Florence.  He  wm  also  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  the  Boboli  gardens, 
Florence,  his  most  important  works  there  being 
the  fountain  of  the  laoteUo  and  the  fountain  of 
the  Orotlicetta.  There  ig  a  charming  fountain 
by  biro  at  the  villa  of  Petraia,  near  Florence. 
His  equeBtrian  statue  of  Coaimo  1,  was  placed 
in  the  Fiaua  della  Signoria,  Florence,  in  1594. 
HiB  group  of  Herculea  and  the  centaur  in  the 
Loggia  clei  Land,  Florence,  was  made  between 
1594  and  1599.  In  1596  he  began  the  three 
bronze  doors  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa  to  replace  those  by  BcBmno  da  Pisa  (see 
Bonsnu  da  Pisa)  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct.  21,  1595.  He  was  assisted  by  Pierre 
FranqueviUe,  his  favourite  bronze-caster,  Fra 
Domenico  Portigiani,  and  others.  The  line 
statue  of  8.  Luke  at  Or  S,  Michele,  Florence, 
dates  froni  1602.  In  1604  he  began  tbe  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henri  IV,,  which,  completeil  by 
Pietro  Tacca,  was  placed  in  position  at  the  Pont 
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Neuf,  PaH^  Aug.  23, 1614  (destn^  Aug.  11, 
1792).  His  SguriiMa  and  smaller  vorka  are 
eapeciatly  fine,  among  the  beet  being  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  new  sacristy  of  8.  Lorenxo,  Florence. 

DraJBidirui.  La  vie  et  I'lmvn  *  Jenn  Bologne; 
Duthiheul.EluentrJfan  Bologne  ;ViMr\.ttliaiita 
ed..  Vol.  III.;  MUnlc  lleHainaiice ;  Baldlnucd, 
yvtiile  de'  Profeuori  ilel  Di$egw>. 

BOLSmR.     A.    Same  as  Cushion. 

B.  A  short  piece  of  timber  sat  horitontaUy 
■cross  the  top  of  a  poet,  either  to  alfoni  •  greater 
bearing  surface  for  a  girder  or  girders,  or  to  allow 
a  post  above  to  set  between  the  ends  of  instead 
of  upon  the  girdera,  or  to  shorten  the  span  of  a 
girder  or  girders. 

C.  A  croes{Hece  connecting  the  rjbe  of  an 
arch  centring. 

BOIA^BR  WORK.  A  form  of  rustieated 
masonry  in  which  the  rounded  pnt)ecting  Uocks 
or  rustications  bear  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
bolsters.     (Rare.) 

BOLT.  A  pin  or  rod  used  either  to  secure 
two  or  more  parts  or  members  permanently 
together ;  or  movable,  as  for  a  temporary  fast- 
ening; or  fixed,  to  atford  a  more  or  lesa  tempo- 
rary support  or  means  of  attachment.  More 
■pedflcall;:  — 

A.  A  pin  or  bar,  generally  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  to  secure  parts  or  memben  together, 
having  a  bead  worked  on  one  end  and  s  screw 
thread  and  nut  at  the  other,  or  sometimes  nuts 
at  both  ends.  Distinguished  tttxa  a  rod  as 
connecting  two  or  mora  members  in  immediate 
contact,  and,  therefore,  aa  being  shorter. 

B.  A  movable  bar,  rod,  or  similar  piece  fbr 
securing  a  door,  window,  or  the  like ;  whether 
made  to  slide  horizontally  or  vertically ;  either 
in  a  case  or  sheath,  or  in  three  or  more  supports 
such  as  rings,  or  in  a  lock  of  which  it  forma  the 
securing  member.  Distingniahed  from  a  bar  as 
being  smaller  or  of  more  elaborate  and  finished 
construction.     Hence,  such  a  member  together 


C.  A  pin,  hook,  or  large  screw  driven  or  let 
into  a  walJ,  or  the  like,  as  a  means  —  generally 
temporary- — of  supportor  suspension.  Hardly 
to  be  distingiLiahed  from  a  spike  or  screw  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  except  as  being  larger  or  of  more 
elaborate  fonn. 


BOLT 

Barb  Bolt.  A  bolt  iu  sense  A,  of  which 
the  shaft  is  proyided  with  Ijarbs  or  sharp  projec- 
tions pointed  toward  the  head  of  the  bolt ;  thus 
permitting  of  ready  iusertiou  and,  when  driven, 
resisting  an  outward  pull. 

Barrel  Bolt.  A  cylindrical  bolt  in  sense  B, 
made  to  slide  iu  a  case  which  is  secured  to  the 
face  of  a  door  or  sash  by  flanges.  When  shot, 
the  end  enters  a  corresponding  case  or  a  socket. 

Carriage  Bolt.  A  small  bolt  in  sense  A, 
having  a  domical  or  somewhat  conical  head,  the 
other  end  being  threaded  for  a  nut. 

Chain  Bdt.  A  contrivance  to  secure  a  door, 
or  the  like,  when  i^jar ;  consisting  of  a  short  chain 
permanently  secured  to  the  frame,  its  outer  end 
being  attached  at  will  in  a  slot  on  the  door  so 
arranged  that  the  chain  cannot  be  detached  from 
the  outside  by  access  through  the  opening. 

Clevia  Bolt  Same  as  Lewis  Bolt  (see  sub- 
title below). 

Dead  Bolt.  A  simple  fonn  of  lock  consist- 
ing of  a  bolt  shot  or  withdrawn  by  turning  a 
knob,  as  distinguished  from  the  commoner  form 
of  lock  in  which  the  bolt  is  actuated  by  a  spring. 

Doable  Ended  Bolt.  One  having  a  thread 
and  nut  at  each  end. 

Drift  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  A,  round  or 
square,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  to  secure  to- 
gether the  successive  layers  of  timbers  in  a 
grillage.— (F.E.K.) 

Bzpanaion  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  A^  ar- 
ranged to  screw  into  a  shell  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  parts  which  spread  laterally  when 
the  bolt  is  screwed  into  it,  thus  making  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  sides  of  the  hole  pro- 
vided for  it. 

Eye  Bolt.  A  bolt  whose  head  is  a  fixed  ring. 
(Compare  Ring  Bolt  below.) 

FLah  Bolt.    Any  bolt  to  secure  a  fish  or  fishes. 

Tivah  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  B,  arranged  to 
be  sunk  into  the  face  of  a  door  or  sash  so  that 
the  face  of  its  case  is  flush  with  the  surface. 

Fox  Bolt.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  Foxtail 
Wedge,  which  is  forced  into  its  inner  end.  (See 
under  Wedge.) 

Hook  Bolt.     One  whose  head  forms  a  hook. 

liewia  Bolt.  One  having  a  dovetail  shank 
or  shaft,  flaring  at  its  inner  end,  to  be  inserted 
in  a  hole  of  similar  shape  in  stone  or  metal  and 
secured  by  lead  calking.  Sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  Lewis. 

Mortiae  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  B,  arranged 
to  be  sunk  in  a  mortise  in  the  edge  of  a  door  or 
sash,  so  that  the  face  of  its  case  is  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  edge. 

Rag  Bolt.  Same  as  Barb  Bolt  (see  subtitle 
above). 

Ring  Bolt.  An  Eye  Bolt  having  a  loose  ring 
held  by  the  eye.     (Compare  Eye  Bolt  above.) 

Screw  Bolt  A  bolt  with  tapering  point, 
having  a  screw  thread,  differing  only  by  its 
larger  size  from  a  screw  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
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Bprig  Bolt.  Same  as  Barb  Bolt  (see  sub- 
title above). 

Bprlng  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  B,  which 
is  shot,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  spring, 
which  must  be  compressed,  as  by  a  knob,  to 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn. 

Btad  Bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  screw  thread  at 
each  end  —  one  for  screwing  into  any  fixed  sur- 
face, the  other  having  a  stud  or  nut.  —  D.N.B.S. 

BOLTBZk  A,  In  mediaeval  arohitecture,  a 
convex  rounded  moulding. 

B.  By  extension  from  the  above  meaning, 
the  coping  of  a  convex  rounded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  a  gable,  generally  forming  a  quadrant. 
In  this  sense  also  Bottle.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BOLTON,  WILLIAM;  ecclesiastic  and 
architect;  d.  1532. 

The  prior  of  S.  Bartholomew,  London,  is 

mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Heniy  VII.  as 

"Maister  of  the  Works"  of  the  chapel  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  now  called  Henry  the  Seventh's 

Chapel,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  London.      The 

actuid  prior  at  this  time  was  William  Bolton. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  designed  the 

chapel,  although  it  has  usually  been  credited  to 

Sir  Ranald  Bray  (see  Bray,  Sir  R.).    The  first 

stone  of  the  building  was  laid  Jan.  24,  1503. 

The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of 

Heniy  Vlll.  (1491-1547).     Stow  calls  Bolton 

a  "great  builder." 

Brayley,  Hittorical  and  Architectnral  Account 
of  Henry  the  Sevtnth'9  Chapel ;  Slow,  Survey  of 
London. 

BON.    (See  Bono.) 

BONAFB,  BCACIA8  (MATHIA8) ;  archi- 
tect and  sculptor. 

Bonafi^  constructed  the  lower  stalls  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  in 
1457. 

Vifiaza,  Adicione*. 

BONANNO  (BONANirUB)  of  Pisa ;  ar- 
chitect and  sciUptor. 

The  great  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale  aresigned  "Bojtannus  civfs  Piaanus" 
with  the  date  1186.  The  doors  which  were 
made  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Those  of  the  front  were  destroyed  in  1596  (see 
Bologne,  J.).  That  of  the  transept  remains. 
An  inscription  found  in  excavating  at  the  base 
of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  gives  the  name  of 
"  Bonannus,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
architect  of  the  building.  His  work  appears  to 
have  been  suspended  at  the  third  galleiy  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  inclination. 

Gravina.  Duomo  di  Monreale ;  M  Qntz,  F/or«nc« 
et  la  Toncane ;  Uohaiilt  dc  Fleury,  Monvmentt 
de  Pise;  Perkins,  Tnncnn  Sculptors;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed..  Vol.  I.,  p.  274. 

BONA  V  BUTU  KI,  NICOLO  DB* ;  architect. 

Nioolu  came  from  Paris,  and  was  the  first 

foreign  architect  employed  on  the  cathedral  of 
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Milan  (beguD  138G).  He  joined  the  totIib 
Hay  7,  1389.  July  6  he  waa  sppDinted  in- 
gnpiere  generale.  He  waa  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  construction  of  the  grett  picra,  which 
were  probably  begun  before  he  came  to  Milan. 

Boito,  i>iiano  di  Milaao  ;    A<inali  drl  Dkowo. 

BOND  (n.).  The  connection  of  two  or 
more  parta  or  membeiB  which  overlap  and  are 


or  part* ;  (2)  a 
piece  of  material  used  for  that  puipoee ;  hence, 
(II)  the  entire  nyalem  of  bonding  o    * 


Bond  ai  usbd  in  Eaklt  Btonk  Work  or  Stbia. 


made  to  adhere  more  or  leaa  doeely  ;  hence,  a 
[Mece  or  plecea  used  for  that  purpose.  Specifi- 
caUj:— 

A.  In  carpentry,  (1)  thesecuhngor  framing 
of  two  or  more  tim1«i  together  by  meani  of  a 
third  croeeing  them ;  (2)  the  timbera,  eon- 
ddered  collectiTely,  placed  in  or  on  tiie  walls, 
and  which  act  tontiRen  and  Und  the  part*  of  a 
building,  as  wall  plates,  templets.  —  (N.  E.  D.) 


t  Wall,  tre  Bokd  Stonib  bs.>o 

T  TUMI  StaaiCHBR*  SaBVB  ALSO 


aa  PiaraNDB. 

joints  aa  used  in  a  masoni?  structure,  for  ex- 
ample, a  wall  may  be  said  to  be  built  in  English 
bond.  Incorrectly,  the  securing  or  holding  to- 
selber  the  parts  of  a  masonry  structure  by  the 
mortar  or  similar  adhesive  material. 

C.  In  roofing,  (1)  the  amount  by  which 
one  slate,  tile,  or  shingle  overlaps  the  sec- 
ond cotuse  below.  (3)  Sometimni  the  dis- 
tance from  the  nail  of  one  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  course  above. 

In  bonding  masoniy,  the  following  names 
are  given  to  the  various  pieces  of  stone  or 
brick:  —  Binder;  /deader,  one  laid  length- 
wbe  acroBB  a  wall,  generally  perpendicular 
f  with  the  face.     Perpend,  in  stonework,  a 
binder   extending   entirely   through,    troin 
face  to  foce  (French  parpaing).   Stretcher, 
one  laid  lengthwise  parallel  with  the  face. 
Tytrough,  same  as  perpend.     The  various 
systems  of  bonding  are  as  given  in  the  sub- 
titles, in  the  definitions  of  which  cross  ref- 
;dc(s  have  not  been  thought  essential. 
Ameiioan  Bond,     Id  Brickwork,  a  murse 
headers  to  every  five  or  six  conrses  of  stretch- 

Blook  and  CroM  Bond.  In  Brickwork, 
that  which  leaves  the  wall  with  one  fac«  in 
BltM:k  BomI  and  the  other  in  Cross  Bond 

Block  Bond.     Same  as  Flemish  Bond. 

Block  In  Conraa  Bond.  In  an  arch  built 
of  otherwife  uubonileii  concentric  rings  — 
as  of  rowlocks — a  bond  formed  through  the  ftlll 


<kpth   of  the  archirolt  by  a  block  of  bonded 
bdek  or  by  &  vounoir  iuaoted  at  interv&li. 


or  UuKD 

Cone  CRT 


o  Tilt  TuoiiT 


Cbaln  Bond,  Formed  by  building  in  the 
wall,  longitudinally,  a  bar  or  strap  of  metal,  or 
a  timber. 

Clip  Bond.  In  Brickwork,  a  bond  formed 
by  dipping  off  the  in«ide  rornen  of  face 
hrickt  laid  aa  etretcbera  ao  as  to  form  notches 


for  the  insertion  of  diagonal  headere  ;  (ued  the 
nme  aa  Split  Bond,  where  it  ii  desired  to  have 
die  face  composed  entirely  of  stretchers. 

Common  Bond.  In  the  United  States, 
Bune  as  American. 

Croaa  Bond.  (1)  Counes  of  Flemish  Bond 
■Iternating  with  couraes  of  stretchers  whoie 
joints  come  opposite  the  centres  of  the  stretch- 
en  in  the  second  course  above  and  below.  (2)  A 
modified  EngUsh  Bond,  the  BUccesBive  stretch- 
ing courwH  breaking  joints  with  each  other, 

DlagoDal  Bond.  Baking  Bond,  in  which 
diagonal  headers  form  continuous  rows  across 
the  wall ;  and  are  therefore  commonly  joined  to 
the  face  bricks  by  Clip  Bond. 
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Bmllah  B«nd.    Alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers. 

B"e"«''  Cross  Bond.  Sameos  Cross  Bond  (2). 


Flanilati  Bond.  Headers  and  stretchers  al- 
teniating  honzontalty  and  vertically,  each  header 
being  centred  with  the  stietcbeis  aboveand  below. 
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Plihish  Bond. 

Fljlnc  Bond.  Formed  by  occasional  headers 
at  considerable  intervals,  in  a  wall  formed 
mainly  of  atpeU-hers. 

Oardeii  or  Oaidsn  'Wall  Bond.  Same  as 
Flying  Bond ;  so  called  because  commonly  used 
in  thin  boundaiy  walls  eight  or  nine  inches  thick. 

Heading  Bond.  Formed  by  a  course  of 
headers,  as  in  American  or  English. 

Heart  Bond.  The  bond  formed  where  two 
headers  meet  at  the  centre  of  a  wall,  the  joint 
being  covered  by  a  header  above  and  below. 

HarrinB  Bone  Bond.  Raking  Bond  in 
which  the  rows  of  diagonal  headers  are  laid  at 
right  angles,  forming  in  plan  a  series  of  zigzags. 

Hoop  Iron  Bond.  Chain  Bond  formed  by 
strap  or  hoop  iron. 


In-and-out  Bond.  That  formed  by  h< 
and  stretchers  alternating  vertically,  especially 
when  formed  at  a  comer,  as  by  quoins,  (See 
Inbond ;  Outbond.) 

Pltunb  Bond.     Same  an  Diagonal  Bond. 
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RaUng  Bond.   Formed  by  diagonal  headers. 

Ranging  Bond.  Chain  Bond  formed  by  small 
strips  of  wood  at  the  &oe  of  the  wall,  commonly 
laid  in  the  joints,  and  projecting  slightly  to 
afford  nailing  for  battens,  furring,  and  the  like. 

Running  Bond.  Formed  by  two  overlapping 
stretchers.  American  and  English  Bond  are 
also  frequently  called  Running  Bond. 

Split  Bond.  The  face  composed  entirely  of 
stretchexB  which  are  split  lengthwise  so  that 
headers  behind  may  lap  the  stretchers  above  ana 
below,  used  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  course  to 
secure  the  face  bricks ;  accomplishing  the  same 
result  aa  a  Clip  Bond. 

Timber  Bond.  Formed  by  a  heavy  timber, 
generally  forming  a  Chain  Bond. 

Torkshire  Bond.     Same  as  Fljring  Bond. 

— D.  N.  B.  S. 

BOIfD  (v.).  To  secure  together  the  pieces 
of  material  composing  a  structure  by  the  forma- 
tion of  one  or  more  bonds,  in  whatever  mate- 
rial.    More  commonly  used  of  masonry. 

BOND  COURSB.  A  course  of  bond  stones 
or  headers  in  masonry ;  aa  the  alternate  courses  of 
headers  in  English  Bond.  In  ordinary  Ameri- 
can brickwork  every  sixth  or  seventh  course  is  a 
bond  course. 

BORDER.  A  piece  or  member  which  bonds, 
especially  in  masonry.  In  stonework,  more 
commonly  called  a  Bond  Stone. 

BORDINO  COURSB.  Same  as  Bond 
Course. 

BOND  STONB.  In  stone  masonry,  a  stone 
whose  longest  dimension  is  laid  transversely  to 
the  length  of  the  wall.  It  commonly  serves  to 
bind  or  bond  the  facing  to  the  backing  or  fiUing. 

BOND  TIMBBR.  A  timber  used  in  Timber 
Bond.     (See  Bond.) 

BONB  (v.).  To  determine  or  test  by  eye 
the  evenness  or  regularity  of  a  line,  or  of  a  series 
of  lines  or  points,  or  of  a  surface ;  as,  to  sight 
along  a  series  of  rods  which  are  adjusted  so  as 
to  range,  and  on  which  a  grade  may  be  marked. 
Written  also  Bom  and  Bourne. 

BONB  HOUBB.     Same  as  Ossuaiy. 

BONBNSACK;  architect. 

April  20,  1207,  a  krge  part  of  the  cathedral 
of  Magdeburg,  G^many,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  bishop,  Albert  II.,  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  ability,  began  in  1208  the  reconstruction  of 
his  church  iu  the  pointed  style  which  was  then 
replacing  the  round-arched  or  Romanesque 
style.  The  architect  employed  was  one  Bonen- 
sack,  who  is  represented  in  a  little  figure  which 
serves  as  a  bracket  supporting  a  threen^uarters 
column  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  His  work  is 
probably  confined  to  the  choir. 

Brandt,  Der  Dom  zu  Magdeburg. 

BONING  ROD;  BONING  STICK.  A 
stick  with  a  crosspieoe  forming  a  head  like  the 
letter  T,  used  to  indicate  a  level  (KnightV 
Spelled  also  Boming  or  Bouming  (see  Bone,  v.). 
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BONINO  DA  CAMPIONB.  Architect  of 
the  splendid  monument  of  Cansignorio  (d.  1375) 
near  the  Arche  dei  Scaligeri  in  Verona  (1370). 
The  work  bears  the  inscription  **  Hoc  opus 
acitlpsit  et  fecit  Bojiinus  de  Campiliono." 
He  was  also  employed  on  the  cathedral  of  MUan 
in  1388. 

Bolto,  Duomo  di  Milano. 

BONNBT.     Same  as  Hood. 

BONNEXTIL,  ilTIBNNB  or  PTflRRR ;  ar- 
chitect. 

Bonneuil  worked  on  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris.  In  1287  he  went  to  Upeal  iu 
Sweden  to  build  the  church  of  the  Trinity  (ca- 
thedral) on  the  model  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lance,  Diciionnaire, 

BONO,  BARTOLOMBO  (BBRGA- 
MASCO);  architect  and  sculptor;  d.  March 
15,  1529. 

Aug.  20,  1492,  he  was  appointed  Proto  aV 
Ufficio  del  Sale.  As  such  he  must  have  been 
.concerned  in  many  public  buildings  erected  in 
Venice  about  that  time.  The  earliest  work 
attributed  to  him  is  the  great  chapel  or  trihuna 
and  two  lateral  chapeb  of  the  church  of  S. 
Rocco,  built  about  1495.  In  1510  he  built  the 
upper  part  of  the  campanile  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Marco  (Miintz).  He  began  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Rocco  in  1516,  and  had  charge  of  the  work 
there  until  June  3,  1524.  He  hud  the  founda- 
tion and  built  the  hall  in  the  lower  story.  He 
began  the  Procuratie  Vecchie  which  was  con- 
tinued by  J.  Sansovino  (see  Sausovino).  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  oi  proto  by  Jacopo 
Sansovino  at  the  same  salaiy,  80  ducats  a  year. 
All  the  buildings  mentioned  are  in  Venice. 

Paoletti,  Rinascimento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
275  ;  Abate  G.  Nicoletti,  Illustrcuione  della  chiesa 
e  acuola  di  S.  Rocco  ;  Miintz,  Renai$9ance. 

BONO,  BARTOLOMBO  DI  GIOVANNI; 

architect  and  sculptor. 

Bartolomeo  Bono  is  the  greatest  of  the 
sculptor-architects  of  the  later  Gothic  period  in 
Venice.  He  assisted  his  father  (see  Bono,  G.) 
in  his  work  on  the  facade  of  the  Ca'  d'  Oro, 
begun  in  1421.  He  is  mentioned  with  him  in 
the  contract  of  Jan.  18,  1422,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  records  of  the  building.  He  also  appears 
in  the  contract  of  Nov.  10,  1438,  between 
his  father  and  the  Proiweditori  del  Sale  for  the 
construction  of  the  Porta  della  Carta  between 
the  Doges'  Palace  and  the  church  of  S.  Marco. 
This  portal  was  called  "  della  Carta  "  from  the 
carte  or  notices  posted  there  and  "Porta 
dorata "  from  the  gilding  and  colour  employed 
upon  it.  It  was  finish^  in  1441.  The  relief 
of  the  tympanum  of  the  great  door  of  the  Scuola 
di  S.  Marco  is  undoubtedly  by  Bartolomeo 
(Paoletti,  Vol.  II.,  p.  40).  The  Arco  Foecari  at 
the  Doges'  Palace  is  attributed  to  Bartolomeo, 
although  documentary  proof  is  lacking.  Its 
statues  are  among  the  finest  in  Venice,  and  the 
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peculiar  use  of  Renaissance  motives  with  Gothic 
details  is  very  interesting. 

Faoletti,  BiHaacimento  in  Vtin'zia^  Vol.  I. ; 
Cecchetti,  LaFaccicUa  delta  Co*  rf'  Oru ;  Giacomo 
Bonl,  La  Ca^  d^  Oro  e  le  »u€  Decorazioni  Policrome. 

BONO  (BUOnO),  OIGVANNI  ('^ZANE 
BON  ")  ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Giovanni  was  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  Venetian  architects  and  sculptors  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  customary  attribu- 
tion to  the  Bono  of  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Doges'  Palace,  on  the  Piazetta,  is  without 
foundation  in  the  documents.  The  Dotaun 
Magna  dei  Contarini  a  S.  Sofia^  now  called 
the  Ca'  d'  Oro  on  the  Canal  Grande,  was  begun  in 

1421.  A  copy  of  the  contract,  dated  Jan.  18, 

1422,  between  Marino  Contarini  and  **  Zane 
Bon  taiapiera"  for  work  to  be  done  on  this 
building  still  ezLsts.  Giovanni's  name  appears 
frequently  in  the  Contarini  records  and  other 
contracts.  The  chief  work  of  the  Bono  is  the 
Porta  della  Carta  between  the  Doges'  Palace  and 
S.  Marco.  The  contract  made  between  Gio- 
vanni Bono  and  the  Proweditori  del  Scde^  dated 
Nov.  10, 1438,  is  given  by  Paoletti  (op.  cit.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  37).  His  wiU  is  dated  March  25,  1442. 
Other  works  in  Venice  are  ascribed  to  him  con- 
jecturally.     (See  Bono,  Bartolomeo). 

Paoletti,  BinoMeimento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  I. ; 
Cecchetti,  La  Pacciata  della  Ca"*  d*  Oro  ;  Giacomo 
Boni,  La  Cd*  d*  Oro  e  le  sue  Decorazioni  Policrome. 

BONOMI,  JOSEPH;  architect;  b.  1739  (at 
Rome);  d.  March  9,  1808. 

Bonomi  was  Italian  by  birth  and  won  consid- 
erable reputation  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  induced  by  the  brothers  Adam  (see 
Adam,  Robert)  to  come  to  England  in  1767. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  revival  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture in  Enghuid.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
in  the  Arch,  Pub,  Soc,  Dictionary. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy ;  Gwilt,  Encyclopcedia  of  Architecture  ;  Arch. 
Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

BONTEMP8,  PHIRRB;  sculptor. 

In  1552  he  contracted  with  Philibert  de 
I'Orme  (see  De  I'Orme,  P.)  to  make  for  the 
mausoleum  of  Francois  I.,  at  S.  Denis,  the  bas- 
relie&  of  the  base  and  the  kneeling  statues  of 
the  queen,  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  Charles 
d'Orl^ans.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  the 
brilliant  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  rep- 
resent the  military  expeditions  of  the  king.  In 
1556  payment  was  made  to  him  for  the  beauti- 
ful marble  vase  with  its  pedestal,  in  the  church 
at  St.  Denis,  which  was  intended  to  contain 
the  heart  of  Fran9ois  I. 

Marqnet  de  Vasselot,  Hittoire  des  Sculpteura 
fran^ia  ,*  Palustre.  La  Benaiaaance  en  France ; 
Marquis  de  Laborde,  Comptea  dea  B^imenta  du 
Boi. 

BONU8AMICU8  (BUONAMICO); 
sculptor. 

An  architrave  with  sculpture  in  the  Campo 
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Santo   at  Pisa,  Italy,  is  signed  Bonvsamicvs 

Magister.     The    same  name  is   found    in    an 

inscription  at  Mensano,  near  Siena. 

Da  Morrona,  Piaa  Antica  etc.,  p.  55 ;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed..  Vol.  I.,  p.  271. 

BOOKHOLDER.  (See  Lectern;  Reading 
Desk.) 

BOOBISTACK.  A  fixed  case  fitted  with  a 
set  of  bookshelves,  as  for  a  library ;  especially 
one  of  a  large  and  elaborate  system  of  such  sets 
of  shelves  in  the  stack  room  of  a  public  library. 

BOOBISTORB.  A.  In  the  United  States, 
a  place  in  which  books  are  sold,  usually  at  retail. 
In  Great  Britain,  more  conmionly  Bookseller's 
Shop. 

B.  In  a  large  libraiy,  the  room  or  rooms  in 
which  books  are  kept  in  quantity,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  attend- 
ants.    (Compare  Stack.) 

BOOL  WORK.    Same  as  Boule  Work. 

BOONB  (BOBRE),  CORNSUB ;  sculptor. 

Boone  was  a  Flemish  sculptor  who  flourished 

in  Ghent,  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

centuiy.    Ascribed  to  him  are  a  costly  tabernacle 

before  the  door  of  the  S.  Michielskerke  in  Ghent 

(1443);  figures  of  angels  before  an  altar  in  the 

same  church ;  an  altar-piece  in  the  Predikheeren- 

kerke  at  Ghent ;  and  other  work. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamache  Kunaten- 
aara. 

BOOTH.  A,  A  dwelling  house  or  hut  of 
small  size  and  humble  character.  (Compare 
Bothie.) 

B.  A  temporary  shelter,  as  of  green  boughs. 
(Compare  Bower.) 

C  A  stall  or  enclosed  stand,  permanent  or 
temporaiy,  but  not  wholly  enclosed  except  by 
movable  shutters,  or  the  like,  and  roofed  or  not, 
according  as  it  is  in  the  open  air  or  within  a 
larger  building.  (1)  Such  a  stand  in  a  market 
house,  a  temporary  exhibition,  a  charity  fair,  or 
bazaar.  (2)  At  an  election,  such  a  stand  used 
by  the  agent  who  has  charge  of  distributing  the 
ballots,  etc.,  of  the  candidate  or  party.  (3)  Also, 
at  an  election,  the  closet  into  which  each  elector 
goes  to  prepare  his  ballot  and  mark  it,  as  in  the 
AustraUan  method  of  voting,  and  certain  modi- 
fications of  it.  —  R.  S. 

BORDER  Primarily,  the  edge  or  outer 
boundary  of  any  surface,  as  of  a  nation's  terri- 
tory, or  a  wall  or  boundary.  By  extension,  a 
band,  stripe,  rim,  or  mai^gin  which  marks  the 
outer  edge  of  anything.  In  this  sense,  the  bor- 
ders of  a  flower  garden  are  the  strips  of  flower 
bed  which  are  placed  at  its  limits,  as  it  is  natural 
that  such  flower  beds  should  be  put  under  the 
shelter  of  the  garden  wall.  In  architectural  use, 
the  term  is  confined  to  mural  decoration  and 
chiefly  to  painted  patterns.  Thus,  the  paintings 
of  Giotto  and  his  assistants  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francis  at  Assisi  are  surrounded  by  bordeni 
from  5   to  8   inches   wide    filled   with    pat- 
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term  of  eitraordinuj  beaut;  Mtd  TMiety.  Id 
the  eitenul  deconttion  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence buiiU  of  inlaid  marble  are  uwd  with  great 
etiect ;  and  rnich  band*  encloae  and  surround  the 
•urface  of  the  gabtea  vhich  rine  above  the  side 
doorwaja.  The  bands  ao  used  are  borders,  while 
those  running  horicontally  and  nieiely  eeparating 
one  part  of  the  vail  fhim  aaother,  are  string 
euurxes  or  belt  oouraes. — R.  S. 

BORDER  BTOm.  Same  as  Curb  Stone. 
BORDER  TOWBR.  (See  Pele  Tower.) 
BORINO.  In  preparations  for  building,  a 
process  of  examining  the  soila  or  rocks  beneath 
the  sur&ce  where  a  building  is  to  be  erected. 
Boring  ia  properly  limited  to  the  softer  material* 
alone,  auch  as  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  the  like ; 
but  when  a  rock  is  struck  it  is  dirilled,  and  this 
is  included  in  the  general  term.  For  the  purpose 
of  boring,  dilferent  augen  are  used,  eveti  a  com- 
mon pump  auger  turned  by  a  long  bar  screwed 
to  its  head  and  slowly  moved  by  several  men ; 
but  for  a  proper  examination  of  the  materials 
beneath  the  suifaoe  it  is  customary  to  use  an 
auger  working  through  a  pipe  which  retains  a 
core  of  the  excavated  materials  in  their  original 
relative  ponitions.  If  careful  note  is  taken  of 
the  exact  depth  to  which  the  pipes  had  been 
sunk  when  each  separate  sample  of  the  soil  was 
collected,  a  fair  notion  of  the  soils  beneath  can  be 
obtained.  (See  Excavation  ;  Foundation  ;  Pile.) 
When  a  laiger  and  a  smaller  pipe  may  be  used 
together,  the  smaller  one  is  put  within  the  larger, 
and  water  is  forced  into  the  space  between  the 
two  pipes ;  the  materials  below,  if  divisible  and 
nut  too  flnnly  indurated,  are  then  washed  up 
through  the  inner  pipe  and  may  be  collected  at 
the  surfaw. .—  R.  S. 

BORN  (v  ).     Same  aa  Bone. 

BORKINO  HOD.  (See  Boning  Rod :— Stick.) 

BOROMHTO   (BOROUim),    (See  Borro- 

BORROMHIO  (BORROMIin),  FRAM- 
CB8CO  (the  family  name  was  originally  Cas- 
telli);  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  Sept.  25, 
ISKfl;  d.  Aug.  1,  I6G7. 

His  father,  Giovanni  Domenico  Caatelli,  after- 
ward called  Borromino,  wse  an  architect  in  the 
service  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  Italy.  Fran- 
cejco  studieil  sculpture  at  Milan  and  was  first 
employed  at  Rome  as  a  sculptor.  He  alUrunFd 
entered  the  service  of  Carlo  Madema  (see  Ma- 
dema)  as  draltsmsn.  He  was  associated  with 
Bernini  (see  Bernini)  in  bis  work  at  S.  Peter's 
and  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  During  the  reign 
of  Innocent  X.  (Pope  1644-1655)  he  Buj^iwdt-d 
Bernini  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's.  His  earliest 
important  building  is  the  curious  church  of  .V. 
Carlo  nl/e  qualiro  fimtant  (1610-16C7),  a 
good  example  of  the  fiilly  developed  baro(]ue 
style  in  Rome.  He  built  also  the  cupola  and 
other  portions  of  the  church  of  S  Agneee  in  the 
Piaua  Navona.     About  1650  Borromino  built 


(be  cloister  and  oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Nori.  He 
built  the  Palauo  Falconieri  with  the  intereating 
loggia  overlooking  the  Tiber.  He  remodelled 
the  Palazzo  Spada,  where  he  designed  the  curious 
perspective  corridor.  All  the  works  mentioned 
here  are  in  Rome.  •   Borromino  died  by  auidde. 

Qurlltt.  GncMthU  del  BarodatUt  im  Italiei; 
Eb«,  SpitrBinalttana ;  HmElm  Menutrit;  Quii- 
tremtre  de  Quincy,  la  Vit  tt  I<i  Oavraga  da 
pita  cilibrei  ArdiiUcUt. 

BORBTIA     Same  aa  Bolt«L 

BOBBOOM,  BTHOIT;  architect;  b.  about 
1614;  d.  about  1670. 

Symon  Bosboom  of  Emden  executed  a  great 
part  of  the  sculptured  deeoration  of  the  HiJte]  de 
Ville  at  Amsterdam.     (See  Van  Campen.) 

Van  Campen.  Stadtkult  ran  Anutrrdam:  Gal- 
tand,  Drr  Hollanduchtii  Baukynt  mid  BildamL 

BOBIO,  FRAV90I8  JOSEPH  (Baron) ; 
sculptor  and  painter;  b.  Mar.  19,  1768  (at  Mo- 
naco, France) ;  d.  July  29,  1845. 

Bosio  was  a  pupil  of  Pqou  in  Paris.  He  ia 
especially  known  aa  the  sculptor  of  twenty  baa- 
reliefs  for  the  Coloune  Vendume  and  the  bronae 
quadriga  of  the  Are  du  CarroHWtl,  Paris. 

Dumont,  Dltnurt  pronoti*  avx  /HnlrofUss 
dt  M.  le  Baroa  Boiio. 

BOBKBT:  also  BOSQUET.  In  landscape 
gardening,  a  clump  or  cluster  of  trees  or  shrubs. 
This,  in  the  French  form,  signifies  originally  a 
grove  of  some  magnitude  —  large  enough  to 
contain  a  clear  space  within  it  which  the  tbli*^ 
shelten  from  the  wind  and  from  the  view  of 
persons  outside.  Some  of  the  French  dictiona- 
ries limit  its  size  to  30  or  40  metres.  These 
dimensions  are  to  he  associated  with  the  im- 
mense ornamental  grounds  of  France ;  and  in 
English  use  the  term  signifies  rather  a  clump  of 
three  or  four  trees  forming  one  of  the  elemimta 
of  the  landscape  architect's  composition.  The 
form  bosket  is  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
— R  S. 

BOBS  (I.).  A,  A.  projecting  mass  of  stone, 
usually  nut  large  and  commonly  intended  to  be 


Buss:  CHuacH  of  Elestom, 


cut  away  after  the  completion  of  the  work.   (See 
Boasage.) 

B.  A  mass  projecting,  as  in  A,  but  intended 
as  a  permniint  feature ;  thua,  in  Qolfajc  archi- 


lectare,  the  moulded  Bill  coune  of  a  vindow,  or 
row  of  windovi,  ui  often  terminated  bf  Ei^p- 
tured  projections  of  the  sort.  The  moat  common 
nM  of  the  term  i«  for  the  carved  lieyatonea  of 


Gothic  Ttwlu.  Where  the  different  ribs  meet  at 
the  top  of  the  yaidt  such  a  piece  of  stone  (called 
by  the  French  clef)  a  an  almost  esEentiol  fpo- 
ture,  uid  this,  if  treated  in  a  decorative  way,  is 


Those  of  the  thirteenth  centucy  are 
of  great  richness.    In  later  times  they 
UkM  the  form  of  the  Pendant.— R  B. 


BOSS  (IT).    A  small  trough  or  box  used  for 

BOSS  (III).  Among  hiiildeis,  the  master 
or  employer.  The  won]  iiiied  alone  has  no  other 
significance,  but  it  is  mmmon  to  speak  of  the 


"hoes  of  the  job"  in  the  aenne  of  a  workman 
who  has  tiie  finer  part  of  it  in  hand,  or  is  tem- 
purarily   in   aiitbority  over  other  workmen  and 


BOSBAOS.  Projecting  blocks  of  stone  oi 
stone  boiwes  considered  as  a  feature  of  stone 
walling,  as-  — 

A.  The  projecting  sWnei  of  nwticated  ma- 

B.  Masses  or  blocks  left  projecting  ic  the 
rough  during  coDstmction,  to  be  afterward 
car%'ed  into  their  final  decorative  form. 

BOB8B,  ABRAHAM ;  painter,  architect, 
engraver  and  etcher;  b.  1611,  (at  Toura, 
France);  d.  Feb.   U,   1678. 

Bosse  was  a  pupil  of  the  mathematidan  De- 
■argue*.  At  the  formation  of  the  AcatUinie 
Royale  de  Peinliire  in  1648,  he  was  made  pro- 
fenor  of  geometry  and  perspective.  Asengiaver 
he  was  especially  interested  in  the  representation 
of  maUDers  and  customs.  He  published  many 
works  on  architectural  subjects:  Matiiire  Cut- 
ttraelle  de  Degargiiet  puur  la  Pertpedict 
Fratique,  Paris,  1698,  8vo ;  ifoyen  de  prali- 
quer  la  /Vrspecdi-e  »ut  let  Tableaux  el  Sur- 
faeei  irrrgiilier*,  Paris,  1653,  8vo  ;  Mani^rt 
de  dtttiner  le»  Ordre»  d' Architectitre,  Paris, 
1664,  folio;  lA^oia  de  Giomitne  et  de  Per»- 
peaive,  failea  A  I'Acadfmie.  Paris,  1665,  8va 

ValabrCgue.  Abraham  Bottt ;  Bellier  de  la  Cha- 
vl^erie,   DictioHnaire   do   Jrfutei   <Ie   V£euH 

BOTBOA.  In  Italian,  a  shop  ;  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  art,  the  workshop  in  which  an 
artist  of  reputation,  having  usually  assistants, 
made  and  ofieretl  for  sale,  or  made  to  order, 
decorative  furniture,  cjirviiigB,  painted  armorial 
shields,  painted  panels  for  chests,  doors,  shut- 
ters, tabernacles,  shrines ;  and,  in  short,  art  works 
of  any  sort  from  mural  paintings  of  importance 
to  toys,  weapons,  utensils,  etc.  Each  botega 
gained  a  reputation  for  a  peculiar  class  of  work. 

BOTBRBLL,  JOHIT;  architect. 

Between  1397  and  1398,  Westminster  Hall, 
London,  woa  repaired  by  King  Richard  II. 
(b.  1367  :d.  1400),  John  Botei«U  being  then 
"Clarke  of  the  works"  (Stow,  op.  cit.). 

Stow,  Saney  of  London. 

BOTHIB;  BOTHT.  In  Scotch  Lowland 
dialect,  a  hut,  the  term  being  connected  with 
the  word  Booth.  In  common  use  it  applies  to 
a  dwelling  bouse  of  somewhat  more  t'omfurt  than 
the  hut  properly  so  called  :  it  may  be  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  Scottish  fanner  of  some  means  (com- 
pare the  similar  change  of  meaning  not«d  un- 
der Cottage), 

BbmCHER.  KASL ;  architect :  b.  May 
2Q,  1806;  d,  June  21,  1889. 

In  1832  be  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 

Academy  at  Berlin,  and  in  1868  director  of  the 

sculpture  gnltery  of  the  Berlin  Miii'i'tim.    Sot- 

tieher  published  Die  li'iharchitektur  des  if't- 
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telaltern,  Berlin,  1835-1840,  and  the  Tektonik 
der  Helleneiiy  1844-1852,  2d  ed.  1869,  his 
most  important  work. 

AUgemeine  Bauztitung^  1880,  p.  80. 

BOTTLB.     (See  Boltel.) 

BOTTOM  (u.).  The  soil  or  other  natural 
resisting  material  on  which  a  building  is 
founded,  as  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  or 
on  which  piles  may  bear. 

BOTTOM  STONE  (n.).  Same  as  Footing 
Stone. 

BOUCHARDOn,  JSDVCt  \  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect; b.  May  29,  1698  (at  Chaumont  en 
Bassigny,  France) ;  d.  July  27,  1762. 

The  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bouchanlon,  a  sculp- 

ioT  and  architect  of  Chaumont.     Going  to  Paris, 

he  entered  the  atelier  of  Guillaume   Coustou 

(see  Coustou,  G.),  and  Sept.  18,  1723,  won  the 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome.     He  spent  ten  yean 

in  Italy  and  returned  to  France  in  1733.     One 

of  hiB  best  known  works  lb  the  splendid  fountain 

of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris.   Bouchardon  made 

the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  which  formerly  stood 

where  the  ob&isque  now  stands  in  the  Place  de 

la  Concorde,  then  Place  Louis  XV.,  finished  in 

1757. 

Mariette,  Abecedario;  Bellier  de  la  Chavi- 
gnerie,  Dictionnaire  de»  Artistes  de  vEcole  Fran- 
(^aUe;  Muaee  de  Sculpture  du  Trocadkro. 


BOUCHARDON,      JBAN 

(See   Bouchardon,   £dm^.) 

BOUCHER,  FRANCOIS ;  mural  and  dec- 
orative painter;  b.  Sept.  29,  1703 ;  d.  May  30, 
1770. 

Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  VArt  de  la  dix- 
huitihme  tilde ;  Andr^  Michel  in  La  Grande  En- 
cyelopidie;  and,  in  the  general  bibliography. 
Mariette,  Abecedario;  and  the  dictionaries  of 
painters. 

BOX7DOIR.  In  French,  literally  a  pouting 
room.  A  private  room  attached  to  a  lady's  bed- 
chamber ;  hence,  any  small  private  sitting  room 
or  reception  room  for  a  lady.     (Compare  Den.) 

BOUDROT.     (See  Baudrot.) 

BOULDER.  A  large,  loose,  or  isolated  stone, 
especially  one  rounded  by  the  action  of  water  or 
ioe.  In  England,  the  name  is  often  applied  to 
pebbles  or  loose  flints  such  as  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Islands  in  laying  up  or  fac- 
ing walls.     (See  Cobble  Stone.) 

BOUIiB.     (See  Boulle,  Andr^  Charles.) 

BOULEUTBRION.  A,  In  Greek  archae- 
ology, a  place  of  assembly,  especially  for  a  pub- 
lic body. 

B,  In  modem  Greek,  %  chamber  for  the  sit- 
tings of  a  legislative  body,  and  also  the  building 
in  which  such  a  chamber  is  situated,  as  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hellenes. 

BOULEVARD.  A.  Originally,  in  French, 
a  fortification ;  especially  part  of  a  large  for- 
tress, and  usually  the  outwork.    Hence,  in  later 
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French  usage,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forti 
fications,  as  of  a  town.  These  ramparts,  having 
been  destroyed,  either  because  the  town  had  out- 
grown their  circuit,  or,  because  modem  fortifica- 
tions repUce  the  ancient  ramparts,  or,  finally, 
because  the  place  was  no  longer  to  be  a  fortress, 
were  replaced  by  promenades  planted  with  trees 
and  the  like.     Hence, — 

B.  In  France,  a  wide  avenue,  especiaUy  one 
which  has  a  general  direction  of  former  city 
walls,  as  encircling  or  partly  encircling  a  town, 
as  distinguished  from  one  radiating  from  the 
centre  toward  the  exterior ;  although  this  rule 
has  by  no  means  always  prevailed.  In  the 
United  States,  a  wide  street  or  avenue  of  any 
sort,  or,  especially  one  planted  with  trees  and 
intended  to  be  an  ornamental  promenade. 

—  R.S. 

BOULE  "WORK.  A  method  and  style  of 
furniture  decoration  introduced  by  A.  C.  BouUe, 
in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  use  of  inlays  of 
metal  (usually  brass)  and  tortoise  shell  upon  the 
flat  surfiboes  of  the  cabinet  work. 

BOULLE  (BOTTLE),  ANDRfl  CHARLES; 
cabinet  maker  (menuisier)^  maker  of  inlaid 
work  {iSb4ni8te\  and  collector;  b.  1642  ;  d. 
1732. 

The  earliest  known  Boulle  was  one  Pierre, 
toumeur  et  menuisier  du  roi,  who  was  lodged 
at  the  Gaierie  du  Louvre  in  1619.  Andr^ 
Charles  himself  was  the  son  of  one  Jean  Boulle, 
marchand  ibhiiste^  also  established  in  the 
Gaierie  du  Louvre.  Andr^  received  a  broad 
artistic  education,  and  entered  his  father's  busi- 
ness. May  20,  1672,  he  also  was  admitted  to 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre.  (The  privilege  accorded 
to  certain  eminent  artists  of  lodging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
originated  with  letters  patent  of  Henry  IV., 
dated  Dec.  22,  1608.)  The  name  of  Andr^ 
Charles  Boulle  first  appears  in  the  royal  ac- 
counts in  1669.  After  1672  he  was  employed 
on  important  work  at  Veraailles,  of  which  rec- 
ords are  found  in  the  numerous  inventories  of 
the  period.  The  designs  for  his  work  were  fre- 
quently furnished  by  Jean  B^rain  (see  B^rain), 
and  sometimes  by  Charles  Lebran  (see  Lebmn). 
Of  his  creations,  the  most  celebrated  at  the 
time  were  the  decoration  and  furniture  of  the 
superb  apartments  of  the  Grand  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  finished  in  1683. 
These  pieces  were  dispersed  soon  after,  and  have 
disappeared.  He  was  assisted  and  succeeded 
by  his  four  sons,  Jean  Philippe,  Pierre  Benolt, 
Charles  Andr^,  and  Charles  Joseph.  (See 
Boule  Work.) 

Havard,  Les  Boulle;  A.  de  Champeaux,  Le 
meuble  ;  A.  de  ChamYjeaux,  Dictionnaire  des  Fon- 
deurs;  Havard,  Dictionnaire  de  V Ameublement ; 
]>uine8nil,  Histoire  des  plus  cilebres  Amateurs 
Francis;  Williamson,  Les  Meuhles  d^Art;  De 
Chennevi^res,  Archives  de  VArt  Francis. 
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BOinJaB,  PIBRRB.  (See  Boulle,  Andi^ 
Charles.) 

BOUIaOONB,  JBAN.    (See  Bologne,  Jean.) 

BOUZbTEL;  BOUZbTINB.     Same  tm  BolteL 

BOUITD  MABONRT.  Masoniy  which  is 
properiy  bonded ;  that  is,  which  has  bonds,  as 
under  Bond,  B. 

BOUQUBT.  A.  The  floral  or  foliated  orna- 
ment forming  the  extreme  top  of  a  Finial,  Hip 
Knob,  or  the  like. 

B.   Same  as  Anthemion,  B. 

BOURBON  ARCHITBCTU  KR  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
Fnmce,  1590-1789. 

BOUROBOIS,  JBHAN;  architect. 

One  of  the  architects  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  1387  he  was  employed  on  the 
portal  of  the  Scunte  Cfiapelle,  at  D^on  (Gdte 
d'Or,  France),  under  Jacques  de  Neuilly.  Dec. 
9,  1404,  he  was  made  mattre  ghtiral  of  the 
ducal  constractions,  and  from  that  time  to  1417 
worked  on  the  fortifications  of  D\jon. 

Laborde,  Les  Ducb  de  Bourgogne  ;  Lance,  Dio- 
Uonnaire, 

BOURNB  (v.).     Same  as  Bone. 

BOURSB.  In  French,  a  building  or  room 
used  for  the  meeting  of  persons  who  deal  in 
merchandise  of  any  sort ;  a  merchants'  exchange. 
In  modem  usage,  more  commonly  limited  to  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  of  public  securi- 
ties,  stocks,  and  bonds,  and  in  this  sense  adopted 
by  the  Continental  nations  under  the  forms 
Boerm  in  Qerman,  Borsa  in  Italian,  etc.,  or  in 
the  unaltered  French  form.  The  Bourse  of 
Paris  is  a  building  of  some  architectural  pretra- 
sions,  having  a  peristyle  of  sixty-four  columns 
in  the  outer  rows.  (See  Plate  IX.)  It  was 
built  between  1809  and  1825  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  Brongniart,  followed  by 
Labarre.  That  of  Lyons,  called  also  Palais  du 
Commerce  et  de  la  Bourse,  built  by  Dardel, 
about  1860,  is  a  celebrated  architectural  com- 
position.— R.  S. 

BOXTTEIIiLBR,  JBAN  LB ;  architect ;  d. 
before  1370. 

In  1351  he  finished  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  choir 

of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  begun  by  his  uncle  Jean 

Ravy  (see  Ravy).      He  probably  also  succeeded 

him  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  about  1345. 

Baochal,  Notre  Dame  et  set  Premiers  ArchU 
teUes. 

BOX7TBL.     Same  as  Boltel. 

BOT^.  A  thin,  flexible  bar  of  wood  or 
metal  adjustable  to  any  desired  curvature  by 
means  of  set  screws,  and  designed  for  the  laying 
out  of  large  curves  without  having  recourse  to 
a  centre.     (See  Curve.) 

BO'W  AND  8TRINO.  In  British  usage, 
same  as  bowstring,  in  composition.  (See  Bow- 
string Beam,  under  Beam.) 

BOW  CHURCH.  (See  Church  of  S.  Mary 
le  Bow.) 
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BOW  COMPASS.  (See  under  Compass.) 
BOWBR.  A,  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  later,  a  chamber  separated  from  the  large 
room  in  which  the  members  of  the  household 
commonly  lived,  and  considered  especially  as  the 
women's  room ;  either  as  the  retreat  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  or  as  a  Gynseceum  in 
general.  (Compare  House.)  In  the  sense  of  a 
edeeping  room  or  sitting  room  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  the  term  remained  in  use  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  from  its 
frequency  in  the  English  and  lowland  Scot- 
tish haUads.  In  this  sense  it  is  still  in  use  in 
modem  poetry. 

B.  By  extension,  and  poetically,  a  small 
house,  especially  in  the  country ;  also  a  pUoe  of 
abode  of  any  sort,  as  in  such  phrases  "the 
bowers  of  Paradise,"  "  bowers  of  bliss,"  and  the 
like. 

C.  A  shelter  of  trees  or  shrubbery,  as  in  a 
garden ;  or  simply  a  sheltered  and  quiet  nook 
among  trees  and  plants. — R.S. 

BOWIi.  A.  The  surface  of  a  sloping  floor, 
as  in  an  auditorium,  constructed  on  a  curve  so 
that  all  points  equidistant  from  a  common 
centre  are  at  the  same  level.  It  is  commonly 
part  of  the  surface  of  an  inverted  cone. 

B,   Same  as  Basin,  A. 

BOWL  (v.t.).  To  construct  a  Bowl;  to 
form  with  a  bowl  shape. 

BOWZONO  AIXBT.  A  Originally,  an 
all^  in  a  garden,  enclosed  by  hedges  or  shrub- 
bery, in  which  the  game  of  bowls  was  played ;  or 
a  bowling  green,  if  long  and  narrow. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  a  covered  place 
and  floor  for  the  playing  of  the  game  called 
variously  Tenpins,  Ninepins,  Bowling;  and, 
rarely,  American  Bowls ;  in  two  senses,  viz. : 
(1)  The  floor  upon  which  the  balls  are  rolled,  a 
slightly  raised  long  and  narrow  strip  of  care- 
fidly  built  and  smooth  wooden  flooring,  having 
on  either  side  a  sunken  groove  or  gutter  into 
which  the  balls  will  fall  if  not  rightly  directed, 
and  behind  the  pins,  when  they  are  arranged  in 
order  for  the  game,  a  mattress  or  cushion  to  re- 
ceive the  blows  of  the  heavy  lignum-vitse  balls. 
There  is  usually  a  raised  trough  with  a  steep  in- 
cline on  one  or  the  other  side  by  means  of  which 
the  balls  are  returned  to  the  players.  (2)  The 
building  erected,  or  the  room  arranged,  for  the 
alley  in  deimition  (1)  and  the  players ;  usually 
a  simple  wooden  structure  with  windows  in 
either  side,  and  especially  strong  light  thrown 
.upon  the  pins. 

There  are  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
builders  who  make  the  fltting  up  of  bowling 
alleys  their  especial  business.  The  game  was 
played  formerly  with  nine  pins,  and  now,  since 
about  1850,  with  ten.  The  popular  account  of 
the  matter  is  that  laws  were  passed  in  some 
of  the  states  forbidding  ninepin  alleys,  which 
laws  were  evaded  by  increasing  the  number  of 
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the  pins.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
arrangement  in  a  single  triangle  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  number  ten  was  preferred  to  all 
other  arrangements,  and  was  the  real  reason  for 
the  change.  —  R.  S. 

BOWUNO  OREEN;  GROUND.  In 
garden  architecture,  a  piece  of  lawn  carefully 
phinted,  cut,  and  rolled  in  order  to  fonn  a  sur- 
face for  playing  some  game  of  bowb ;  hence,  is 
taken  the  mongrel  French  term  houlingn'n, 
which  speedily  lost  all  trace  of  the  original 
signification  of  the  English  term,  and  grew  to 
mean  simply  a  piece  of  carefully  kept  kwii. 
The  English  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  especially  in  old  formal  gardens 
in  England. 

BO'W  PBN.  (See  Bow  Compass,  under 
Compass.) 

BOW  PBNCIZa.  (See  Bow  Compass,  under 
Compass.) 

BOWTBL ;  BOWTBLZi.     Same  as  Boltel. 

BOW  y^MMuOW.  A  bay  window,  the  face 
of  which  is  curved,  giving  a  more  or  less  bow- 
shaped  plan.     (See  Bay  Window ;  Oriel.) 

BOX.  A  case,  or  a  more  or  less  enclosed 
recess  or  compartment,  or  a  small  independent 
structure,  for  the  shelter,  protection,  or  accom- 
modation of  persons,  animals,  articles,  or  mate- 
rials.    Specifically :  — 

A.  A  receptacle  for  articles  or  materials,  as 
coal,  grain,  letters,  or  the  like;  a  box  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Distinguished  from  a  bin  as 
having  generally  a  cover,  or  as  being  smaller. 

B.  A  more  or  less  permanent  structure  to 
enclose  and  protect  a  part  or  parts  of  a  con- 
struction, as  the  enclosure,  commonly  built  of 
thin  brick  walls,  to  protect  and  afford  access  to 
a  drain  trap  when  kid  below  the  cellar  floor ; 
or  the  recess  forming  part  of  a  wooden  window 
trim,  into  which  the  shutters  are  folded  when 
not  in  use. 

C.  A  compartment,  or  alcove,  more  or  less 
enclosed  and  separated;  especially:  (1)  In  a 
theatre,  or  similar  public  place,  such  a  compart- 
ment with  seats  for  only  a  small  number  of 
spectators,  generally  more  luxuriously  appointed 
and  commanding  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  (2)  In  an  eating  house,  or 
the  like,  a  compartment,  generally  enclosed  by 
partitions  on  three  sides,  ha\'ing  a  table  and 
two  or  three  chairs,  or  benches.  (3)  In  a  law 
court,  the  place,  formerly  enclosed,  containing 
the  jurymen's  seats;  the  jury  box.  (4)  In 
a  law  court,  a  witness  stand,  when  more  or 
less  enclosed;  the  witness  ]x)x.  (5)  In  Great 
Britain,  a  square  pew  (N.  E.  D.).  (6)  A  prison 
cell  (N.  E.  D.).  (7)  In  a  stable,  a  compart- 
ment larger  than  a  stall,  in  which  a  horse  may 
move  about ;  more  specifically,  a  loose  lx)x  or 
box  stall. 

D.  A  small  shelter  for  one  or  more  persons 
engaged  in  specific  duties ;  as,  in  military  usage, 
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a  small  movable  wooden  hut  to  afford  shelter 
for  a  sentry,  often  somewhat  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  the  national  colours :  a  sentry  box ; 
a  house,  now  generally  of  iron,  and  frequently 
comparatively  krge,  to  accommodate  the  opera- 
tors of  switches  or  signals  on  a  raUway :  a  signal 
box. 

E.  A  small  and  comparatively  unpreten- 
tious country  house,  for  the  temporary  use  of 
sportsmen;   as  a  shooting  box,  a  fishing  box. 

—  D.N.B.S. 

BOX  BBD.  A.  A  lied  enclosed  by  wooden 
sides  and  top,  the  front  being  made  to  open  and 
close  by  means  of  shutters  or  doors.  Common 
in  Scotland. — ( N.  E.  D. )    (Compare  Bed  Pkce. ) 

B.  Sometimes,  a  bed  that  folds  up  in  the 
form  of  a  box. 

BOX  COIL.  A  steam,  or  hot  water  coil, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  iron  pipes  connected 
vertically  and  horizontally  by  return  bends  and 
forming  a  stack  of  somewhat  cubical  shape. 
(See  Ventilation ;  Warming.) 

BOX  OFFZCB.  In  a  theatre,  the  office 
where  tickets  of  admission  are  sold. 

BOX  SCENE;  BOX  SET.  In  a  theatre, 
or  similar  place  of  entertainment,  a  scene  con- 
sisting of  a  back  scene  joined  at  its  ends  to  two 
side  pieces  extending  nearly  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.     Commonly,  also,  provided  with  a  ceiling. 

BOX  STALL.     (See  Box  C,  7.) 

BOTFIBLD,  JOHN ;  ecclesiastic  and  archi- 
tect;  d.  1381. 

Abbot  of  Gloucester,  supposed  to  have  built 
the  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gloucester,  England,  about  1350. 

Britton,  Architectural  Antiqvitiea. 

B07LE,  RICHARD,  third  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork ;  amateur  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  April  25,  1695 ;  d.  Dec.  4,  1753. 

Richard  Boyle  succeeded  to  his  fifither's  titles 
and  estates  in  1 704.  Oct.  9,  1 7 1 4,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  August,  1715, 
was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He 
grew  up  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (see  Wren),  spent  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Palladio 
(see  Palladio).  He  was  a  skilful  architect  and 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  architectural 
work  of  his  time.  In  1716  he  undertook  the 
reconstruction  of  the  family  mansion,  Burling- 
ton House  in  Piccadilly,  London,  which  was 
originally  built  by  his  great-grandfather,  the  first 
earl.  Walpole  attributes  the  fine  colonnade 
of  the  court  to  Burlington  himself.  In  1730 
he  re]>uilt  his  villa  of  Chiswick  from  a  design 
suggested  by  La  Rotonda  of  Palladio,  and  laid 
out  the  park  in  the  Italian  style.  Burlington 
designed  General  Wades  house,  Cork  Street, 
London  (destroyeil),  a  dormitory  for  Westmin- 
ster school,  London,  and  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  York.  His  principal  helper  was  William 
Kent  (see  Kent),  who  lived  at  his  house  until 
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Ilk  death  in  1748.  Burlington  spent  much  of 
hiB  wealth  upon  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  important  public  monuments,  among 
others  the  church  in  Ooveut  Garden,  London, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones,  I.).  He 
bought  in  Italy  many  of  the  original  designs 
of  Palladio,  which  he  published  imder  the  title 
Fabridie  Antiche,  London,  1730,  1  vol.,  folio. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Paintintj ;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists;  Stephen,  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography;  Campbell,  Vitruvius  Bri- 
tannicus. 


In  Italian  art,  a  bronze  or 
iron  standard  for  a  torch  or  for  a  flagpole  or 
the  like ;  as  frequently  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
Tuscan  palazzi. 

BRACCIin;  niccol6  DEI.  (See 
Tribolo.) 

BRAGB.  A  piece  or  member,  generally  long 
as  compared  to  its  lateral  dimensions,  used  to 
stiffen  or  steady  another  member  or  structure; 
specifically :  — 

A  bar  introduced  into  a  framework  to  pie- 
vent  distortion  or  change  of  shape,  usually  a 
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BSACB. 

diagonal  in  a  quadrilateral.  It  may  act  either 
by  tension  or  by  compression.  The  quadrilat- 
eral abed  may  change  its  shape  by  the  rota- 
tion of  its  sides  about  the  joints.  If  the  rigid 
diagonal  brace  hd  S&  introduced  and  firmly 
attached,  deformation  \&  rendered  impossible  ex- 
cept by  rupture  of  the  parts. 

If  the  rectangle  is  exposed  to  deforming  forces 
in  two  directions,  t.e.,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
in  the  diagram ;  a  single  rigid  brace  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  frame  will  prevent  change  of 
shape,  but  it  is  customary  in  such  case  to  intro- 
duce two  diagonals,  both  ties  or  both  struts 
or  compression  members,  as  the  case  may  be; 
which  facilitates  construction.  If  the  four  sides 
of  the  quadrilateral  are  rigid  members,  the  diago- 
nals will  be  tics.  If  two  of  the  opposite  sides 
are  tension  members,  the  braces  will  be  struts. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

Angle  Brace.  A  brace  set  across  the  comer 
of  a  more  or  less  rectangular  structure,  as  at  the 
comer  of  a  frame  house. 
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Batter  Brace.  The  inclined  braces  at  the 
end  of  a  truss,  as  of  a  Pratt  truss. 

Counter  Brace.  In  a  truss  an  extra  or  sup- 
plementaiy  brace  crossing  the  main  brace.  It 
is  introduced  in  those  panels  which  are  exposed 
to  change  of  shape  in  two  directions. 

Portal  Brace.  In  ironwork,  a  brace  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  a  knee  inserted  in  the 
angle  between  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  mem- 
ber to  resist  lateral  pressure.  Being  commonly 
bent  approximately  to  a  quaiter-circle,  a  pair  of 
them,  placed  so  as  to  face  each  other,  will  pro- 
duce the  efifect  of  an  arched  portal. 

Principal  Brace ;  Principal  Sway  Brace. 
A  brace  to  stiffen  a  principal  rafter  or  its  sup- 
porting stmcture;  as,  especially,  in  the  angle 
between  a  tiebeam  and  its  end-support. 

Purlin  Brace.  In  carpentry,  a  brace  from 
a  roof  tmss  to  relieve  or  stiffen  a  purlin  between 
its  bearings  upon  the  principals. 

Sway  Brace.  A  brace  inserted  to  pre- 
vent sideways  motion,  as  under  the  influence  of 
wind;  therefore,  usually  horizontal  in  position 
or  in  the  plane  of  the  main  stmcture.  This 
term,  common  in  bridge  building,  is  rare  in 
architecture. 

T^ind  Brace.  A  sway  brace  designed  pri- 
marily to  resist  the  lateral  action  of  wind. 

BRACHADICZ,  PETER  VON:  architect. 

Peter  von  Brachadicz  worked  on  the  spire  of 
the  church  of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna,  Austria,  un- 
til 1429.  His  successor,  Hans  von  Brachadicz, 
completed  the  spire  in  1433. 

Tschischka,  S.  Stephans  Dom;  Tschischka, 
Oeschichte  der  Stadt  Wien, 

BRACIKO.  The  operation  of  strengthening 
a  framed  or  other  stmcture  by  means  of  braces ; 
or  any  system  or  aggregation  of  braces.  The 
general  principle  upon  which  bracing  depends 
for  its  efficiency  is  that  of  the  triangle,  whose 
shape  cannot  be  changed  without  breaking,  bend- 
ing, or  altering  the  length  of  one  or  more  of  its 
sides.  (See  Brace ;  Carpentry ;  Constmction ; 
Truss.) 

Cross  Bracing.  A.  Any  system  of  bracing 
with  crossed  stmts  or  ties,  as  in  many  bridge 
trusses. 

B,  In  house  carpentry,  the  term  is  used  spe- 
cifically for  continuous  lines  of  crossed  braces  or 
stmts  between  the  floor  joists,  these  lines  of 
cross  bracing  being  put  in  at  intervab  of  6  or 
8  feet  to  stiffen  the  floors  by  distributing 
over  several  joists  any  shock  or  strain  upon  one. 
Generally  called  Bridging,  and  Cross  Bridging 
or  Herring]x)ne  Bridging  (which  see  under 
Bridging). 

BRACKET.  A  member  prepared  for  carry- 
ing a  weight  which  overhangs  or  projects,  as  a 
projecting  story  of  a  building,  or  a  shelf.  This 
is  the  general  term  ;  and  although  it  would  not 
be  applied,  often,  to  a  cantilever,  a  corbel,  a  cuU 
de-lampey  or  a  modillion,  except  carelessly,  it 
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still  fragmentaiy  fineaooB  in  Lombardy  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.  He  appean  to  have  gone  to 
BiilAn  about  1472  (V.  QeymiiUer,  Le9  Proj. 
prim.y  p.  28)  in  the  reign  of  Ghdeazzo  Maria 
Sfona  (b.  1468 ;  d.  1494),  and  to  have  remained 
there  until  the  fiill  of  the  Sforza  dynasty  under 
Lodovioo  Sforza  (il  Moro,  b.  1451 ;  d.  1508). 

Bramante's  Milanese  diflfers  so  much  from  his 
Roman  work  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  fic- 
titious **  Bramante  of  Milan  **  (Von  Seidlitz,  op. 
cit.,  p.  183).  He  built  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
presso  S.  Satiro  the  transept  with  its  curious 
apse  in  perspective  low  relief,  and  the  famous 
sacristy.  (For  the  sculpture,  see  Ambrogio 
Foppa.)  He  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
V  Canonica  "  (the  interesting  cloister  of  S.  Am- 
brogio) in  1492  as  director  of  the  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  worked  on  the  Oapedaie  Mag- 
giore  (see  Filarete).  Bramante's  chief  work  at 
Milan  is  the  dome  and  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Onusie  (1492).  The  lower  parte  of  that  build- 
ing show  his  influence  especially.  June  27, 1490, 
he  made  an  interesting  report,  which  has  been 
preserved,  on  the  competition  for  the  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  (V.  Seidlitz,  op.  cit.,  p. 
199).  Of  his  buildings  near  Milan  the  most 
importont  is  the  fMjade  of  Abbiategrasso,  dated 
1477,  which  suggeste  the  **Niochione"  of  the 
Belvedere  Vatican.  He  probably  planned  the 
cathedral  of  Pavia  (Malaspina,  op.  cit.)  and 
perhaps  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Como. 

Bramante  seems  to  have  settled  in  Rome  after 
the  capture  of  Milan  by  Louis  XII.,  Oct.  6, 1499. 
The  classic  surroundings  developed  at  once  an 
entire  sympathy  with  antique  style  and  propor- 
tion. This  is  shown  in  his  first  building,  the 
Tempietto  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio^  finished  be- 
fore 1502.  (The  upper  part  was  added  later.) 
The  Canoelleria  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Bra- 
mante, but  the  facade  bears  the  dates  1489  and 
1495,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  begun  by  the  Car- 
dinal Rafiaello  Riario  as  early  as  1486.  Vasari's 
words  **  rizolugione  di  gran  parte  **  may  refer 
to  extensive  additions  by  Bramante.  The  case 
of  the  Giraud  Torlonia  palace,  a  replica  of  the 
Cancelleria,  is  similar.  In  the  letter  of  gift  of 
this  palace  to  Heniy  VII.  of  Enghmd,  dated 
March,  1504,  it  is  described  as  **nondumper' 
fecta'*  (D.  Gnoli,op.  cit.,  p.  183).  Bramante 
built  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  in  1504. 
The  immense  palace  which  he  built  *^ presso 
San  Biagio  "  for  the  offices  of  Julius  II.  was 
famous  for  ito  magnificent  use  of  rustication.  A 
few  fragmento  remain  in  the  Via  Giulia  (Red- 
tenbacher,  op.  cit.).  He  began  the  Santa  Casa 
and  the  palace  at  Loreto  (see  Sansovino,  A.). 
One  of  Bramante  8  most  interesting  works  was 
the  palace  bought  by  Raphael  in  1517  and  pre- 
served to  us  by  a  sketch  of  Palladio.  Bramante 
does  not  appear  at  the  Vatican  until  the  reign 
of  Julius  II.  (Pope  1503-1513)  who  wished 
to   unite   the    old   Vatican   with    the  Belve- 
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dere  of  Innocent  VIII.  (Pope  1484-1492). 
Bramante  planned  an  immense  quadrangle,  the 
shorter  sides  formed  by  the  two  palaces  and  the 
longer  by  galleries  copied  from  the  theatre  of 
Miurcellus.  This  court  led  by  three  levels  up  to 
a  great  apse,  the  Nicchione  of  the  Belvedere. 
He  finished  the  eastern  gallery  only.  In  the  old 
Vatican  Bramante  built  the  loggie  which  re- 
ceived Raphael's  decorations  (see  Santi,  R.). 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  ( S.  Peter's  )  was  attempted  in  the  reign  of 
Nichokis  V.  (Pope  1447-1455).  (See  Alberti  and 
Rossellino,  B.)  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
II.  (Pope  1464-1471).  Julius  II.  resumed  the 
work  April  18,  1506,  and  placed  it  under  the 
direction  of  Bramante.  At  his  death  the  four 
piers  of  the  dome  had  been  raised  to  the  cornice 
and  the  apse  opposite  the  main  entrance  had 
been  vaulted.  His  design  was  a  Greek  cross 
with  towers  in  the  open  angles  and  a  central  dome. 
A  complete  table  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Bramante  is  given  in  Von  Geymfiller  (Les  Pro- 
jets  primitifs,  p.  103).  Bramante  is  supposed 
to  have  heeaanalfabeto  (illiterate),  but  there 
are  several  sonneto  and  other  poems  and  some 
fragmente  of  manuscripto  which  are  attributed 
to  him. 

Von  Geymfiller,  Les  Prcjets  primitifs;  Von 
GeymtUler,  The  School  of  Bramante;  D.  Gnoll, 
La  Cancelleria ;  Von  Seidlitz,  Bramante  in  Mai- 
land;  Milntz,  Benaissance^  Vol.  2  ;  Vasari,  Mils- 
nesi  ed. ;  Vasari,  Blasbfield-Hopkins  ed. ;  Fungi- 
leoni,  Memorie ;  CasaU,  /  Capi  cT  Arte  di  Bra- 
mante; H.  Semper,  "Donato  Bramante**  in 
Dohme  Series;  L.  Beltrami,  Bramante  Poeta; 
Letarooilly  et  Simil,  Le  Vatican;  Csstiglione, 
Bicordi;  Cassina,  Fahbriehe  di  Milano:  Malas- 
pina, dattedrale  di  Pavia;  Redtenbacher,  Der 
Palasso  di  S.  Biagio. 

BRABCANTXI8CO ;  -BSQUE.  Having  to 
do  with  Bramante,  the  celebrated  architect  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  style  of  building 
and  decoration  laigely  introduced  by  him.  (See 
Italy,  Part  III.,  Lombardy,  where  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  term  is  still  in  use  in  Italy  as  ap- 
plied to  architecture  of  a  certain  stamp.) 

BRAMANTINO.  (See  Suardi,  Biurtolomeo.) 

BRANCH.  A,  A  member  or  part  of  a  sys- 
tem or  structure  which  diveiges  from  the  main 
portion;  especially  in  heating,  ventilation, 
plumbing,  and  the  like,  a  smaller  or  subordinate 
duct  or  pipe  extending  from  the  main  line  for 
whatever  purpose.     Hence,  — 

B,  A  piece  of  piping  having  two  or  more 
arms  by  which  a  brancli  in  the  sense  A  is 
connected  with  another  or  with  the  main  line. 

T  Branch.  One  having  an  arm  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  part,  giving  three  openings. 

T  Branch.  One  having  an  arm  at  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  main  part,  giving  three 
openings. — D.  N.  B.  S. 

BRANDBR  (v.).  To  apply  battens  or  fur- 
ring strips  to  the  under  sides  of  joists  prepara- 
tory to  lathing  for  the  plastering  of  a  ceiling. 
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BRAHDIK,  PHILIP ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

Philip  Brandin  of  Utrecht  (Holland)  between 
1576  and  1586  built  the  monuments  of  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  GUstrow  (Mecklen- 
burg, Oermany).  With  Conrad  Floris,  also  a 
Netherlander,  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
Johann  Albrecht  at  Schwerin  (Mecklenburg). 

LUbke,  Geaehichte  der  BenaUsanee  in  Deutach- 
land. 

BRAXVDOir,  JOHN  RAPHAEL;  archi- 
tect; b.  1817;  d.  1877. 

John  Brandon  was  articled  to  W.  Parkinson, 
architect,  in  1836,  and,  with  his  brother,  Joshua 
Arthur,  established  an  office  in  London.  The 
brothers  Brandon  were  especially  students  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  architecture,  and  are  best  known  by 
their  books:  Parish,  Churches,  London,  1848,  1 
vol.,  8vo. ;  Ancdytns  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Lon- 
don, 1847, 2  vols.,  folio;  and  Oi)en  Timber  Roofs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1849,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  vf  National  Biography. 

BRANDOH,  JOSHUA  ARTHUR.  (See 
Brandon,  John  Raphael.) 

BRASS.  A.  A  mixed  metal;  an  alloy  of 
copper  with  zinc,  in  about  the  proportion  of 
forty-five  parts  of  zinc  in  the  hundred,  by 
weight.     (See  Metal  Work.) 

B.  With  the  article,  same  as  Memorial  Brass. 

BRASS  WORK.     (See  Metal  Work.) 

BRATTICB;  -INO;  -I8HINO.  A.  In 
mediaeval  architecture,  a  temporary  wooden  para- 
pet, breastwork,  or  gallery  erected  on  a  fortifi- 
cation for  use  during  a  siege. 

B.  An  ornamental  openwork,  as  a  cresting, 
or  the  like,  especially  over  a  shrine.  In  this 
sense  generally  written  in  the  third  form. 

C  (loosely  and  without  good  authority).  A 
wooden  enclosure  of  any  sort,  as  light  board- 
work,  connected  with  and  generally  projecting 
from  a  more  massive  building.  Thus,  the 
woodra  balconies  and  overhangs  of  some  mosques 
and  other  buildings  of  the  Levant  are  called  by 
this  term,  apparently  for  want  of  another  which 
would  be  more  accurately  descriptive. 

BRAUH.  MATTHIAS  VON ;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  1684  (at  Innsbruck);  d.  Feb.  15, 
1738  (at  Prague). 

Braun  commenced  the  practice  of  sculpture 

while  quite  young,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

went  to  Italy,  where  he  formed  himself  on  the 

work  of  Bernini  (see  Bernini).     In  1705  he  was 

called  to  Bohemia  by  the  Count  Franz  Anton 

Spork,  and  employed  by  him  on  his  residence  at 

Graslitz  for  several  years.     His  work  included 

bas-reliefs  and  colossal  statues  cut  in  the  native 

rock.     In   1720  he  went  to  Prague,  and  was 

later  established  in  Vienna  as  court  sculptor  by 

the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 

Pelcel,  Ahbildungen  Bohmiachfr  Oelfhrten  und 
Kunstler ;  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie. 
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BRAT,  SIR  RBOINALD  DB;  statesman 
and  architect ;  d.  1503. 

Reginald  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
de  Bray,  privy  councillor  to  Henry  VI.  He  be- 
came a  favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  and  retained  his 
confidence  until  his  death.  He  succeeded  Richard 
Beauchamp  (see  Beauchamp,  R.)  as  master  of 
the  works  at  S.  Geoi^ge  s  Chapel,  Windsor,  in 
1481,  and  built  his  private  chapel  in  the  south 
aisle  of  this  building.  Sir  Reginald  de  Bray 
was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  Jan.  24,  1503.  The  design  of  that 
building  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  that 
honour  probably  belongs  to  William  Bolton  (see 
Bolton,  W.). 

Britten,  Architectural  Antiquitie$;  Brayley  and 
Neale,  Abbey  Church,  WeatminMer. 

BRAT,  SALOMON  DB ;  architect,  painter, 
and  poet;  b.  1597  (Haarlem,  Holland) ;  d.  1664. 

Salomon  de  Bray  made  a  model  for  a  church 
in  Haarlem,  Holland,  and  a  plan  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  city.  There  are  pictures  by  him 
in  the  Oranien  Saal  at  The  Hague,  and  at 
Dresden.  In  1627  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  at  Amsterdam. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon. 

BRATLBT,  ED'WARD  ^^TBDImAXB  ;  an- 
tiquaiy  and  topographer;   b.  1773;   d.  1854. 

As  a  boy  he  formed  a  dose  intimacy  with 
John  Britton  (see  Britton,  J.),  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  many  of  his  principal  anti- 
quarian undertakings.  He  wrote  the  text  of 
Neale's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  Westminster.  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  in  Stephen  (op.  cit.) 

John  Britton,  Autobiography  ;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BRAZIL,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF.  (See 
South  America,  Architecture  of.) 

BRBAK  (n.).  A  change  in  the  continuity  of 
a  surface  or  member.  Thus,  a  projecting  chimney 
breast  forms,  on  either  side,  a  break  in  the  wall. 

BREAK  (v.).  In  architecture  and  build- 
ing, mainly  in  composition  ;  as.  To  Break  Back, 
to  return  (as  a  wall,  etc.)  inward  from  a  projec- 
tion, the  reverse  of  to  break  out  (which  see 
below) ;  To  Break  Ground,  to  begin  an  excava- 
tion, as  by  making  the  first  cuts  with  the  spade, 
(see  Turn  the  First  Sod,  under  Sod) ;  To  Break 
Joints,  to  have  such  a  disposition  of  solids  (as 
bricks  or  stones)  that  each  piece  laps  over  two 
pieces  adjoining  above  and  below,  so  that  no 
joint  is  continuous ;  To  Break  Joints  (transitive), 
to  dispose  solids  as  above ;  To  Break  Out,  to 
project  at  a  right  angle  or  nearly  so,  as  a  chim- 
ney breast  from  a  wall. 

BRBAKFAST  ROOM.  A  small  room  for 
the  morning  meal ;  usually,  but  not  always,  ad- 
joining the  chief  dining  room  ;  and  in  northern 
climates  often  specially  arranged  with  an  eastern 
exposure  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
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BRBAKINO  IN.  The  cutting  of  holes  or 
recesses  in  brickwork  or  masoniy  to  receive  the 
ends  of  beams,  wooden  plugs,  or  tlie  like. 

BRBAST.  A.  The  projecting  portion  of 
a  chimney,  especially  when  projecting  into  a 
room  or  other  apartment. 

B,  The  under  side  of  a  hand  rail,  beam,  rafter, 
or  the  like.     (See  Back.) 

C.  That  portion  of  a  waU  which  is  between 
ft  window  sill  and  the  tloor.  (Compare  Allege ; 
Spandrel  Wall.) 

BR22A8T  8U1CMBR.  A  Summer  or  beam 
serving  as  a  girder  or  lintel  over  an  opening 
to  support  the  wall  above,  or  other  super- 
stnicture. 

BRBAST  TTVALL.     (See  Retaining  Wall.) 

BRBBION  M AXTMTLTKN ;  architect;  b. 
1716;  d.  1796. 

Br^bton  won  the  grand  prix  d^ architecture 
in  1740,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Acad4mie 
d' Architecture  in  1755.  In  1781  he  replaced 
Sou£9ot  (see  Soufflot)  as  architect  of  the  Pan- 
th^n  at  Paris,  and  finished  the  cupola.  He 
restored  the  ObservaJtoire  in  Paris  (1786),  and 
built  the  vestibule  of  the  Institut  on  the  side  of 
the  Pont  des  Arts, 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BRBCCIA.  (See  Breccia  Marble,  under 
Marble.) 

BRBONO,  ANDRBA,  OF  08TENB0 
( ANDRBA  MILANESI) ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  1421;  d.  1506. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva 
at  Rome  is  found  an  obituary  inscription  with 
the  name  Andrea  Bregno,  and  the  date  1506. 
This  Andrea  Bregno,  who  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Antonio  Bregno  sumamed  Ri2zo 
(see  Rizzo),  is  supposed  to  be  the  sculptor  of  the 
altar  of  the  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia  at  the 
church  of  S.Maria  del  Popolo  (1473),  the  Fer- 
rici  monument  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva,  a  part  of  the  Roverella  monument  at 
the  church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Rome  (both  after 
1476),  a  part  of  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Cristoforo  Rovere  at  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  in 
Rome  (after  1479),  and  the  great  Piccolomini 
altar  at  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  built  for  the 
Cardinal  Federigo  Piccolomini. 

August  Schmarsow,  Meister  Andrea  ;  Milanesi, 
Docwnenti ;  GeymUller-bteKiiiaun,  Die  Arch,  der 
Ben.  in.  Toscana ;  Gaye,  Carteggio. 

BRBONO,  ANTONIO  (of  Como).  (See 
Rizzo,  Antonio  di  Giovanni.) 

BRENTAIVO,  OnXSBPPB;  architect;  b. 
about  1860  ;d.  1890. 

Giuseppe  Brentano,  a  pupil  of  Luca  Beltrami 
in  Milan,  won  the  competition  for  a  new  fa^ide 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  had  begun  the 
model  for  it  when  he  died.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Milan,  and  after  win- 
ning  the   competition   entered   the  atelier   of 
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Baron  Hasenauer  (see  Hasenauer)  in  Vienna,  to 
study  Gothic  architectiu-e. 

American  Architect^  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  1.30  ;  Bren- 
tano. Concor»o  per  la  yuova  Faviata  del  Duomo 
di  Milano. 


(Properly,  the  palace  of  the  Brera 
or  di  Brera ;  so  railed  from  the  flat  land  out- 
side the  ancient  city  on  which  it  was  built.)  A 
building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  formerly 
occupied  successively  by  different  religious  orders, 
but  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
used  for  learned  societies  and  especially  for  an 
important  museum  of  sculpture  and  painting ; 
in  Milan,  Italy. 

BRBSSUMER;  BRB8T  8UMMBR.  Same 
as  Breast  Summer. 

BRBTBCHB ;  BRBTB88B.  Same  as  Brat- 
tice, A. 

BRBTON,  OILLB8 1.B ;  architect :  d.  1552. 

Three  architects  of  this  name,  probably 
brothers,  appear  in  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Gilles  le  Breton  was 
charged  with  the  transformation  of  the  ch&teau 
of  Fontainebleau  (Seine  ct  Mame,  France),  prob- 
ably from  the  commencement  of  the  work  about 
1528  until  his  death  in  1550,  and  to  him  are  due 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  that  building.  He 
built  at  Fontainebleau,  about  in  the  order  given, 
the  pavilion  of  the  Porte  Dorie  with  the  build- 
ings near  it  in  the  Cour  Ovate  and  the  so-called 
gallery  of  Fran9ois  I. ;  in  the  main  structure  of 
the  Cour  du  Chevat  blanc,  the  chapel  of  la 
Trinity  and  the  resHie-chaussie  of  that  por- 
tion nearest  the  pool ;  and,  later,  in  the  Cour 
Ovate,  the  Tour  du  Peristyle,  the  chapel  of  S. 
Satumin,  and  the  great  hall  called  the  Oalerie 
Henri  11.  The  splendid  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
Oalerie  Henri  IL  is  the  work  of  Philibert  de 
rOrme  (See  De  I'Orme,  Philibert),  who  suc- 
ceeded Le  Breton  as  architect  of  the  building  in 
1550. 

These  statements  are  made  on  the  authority 
of  L^on  Palustre  (op.  cit.).  His  attribution  of 
the  ch&teau  of  Fontainebleau  to  Gilles  Le 
Breton  appears  to  be  the  only  one  warranted  by 
existing  documents. 

De  Laborde,  Comptea  des  hfktiments  du  roi; 
Palustre,  La  Renaiuance  en  France;  Palustre, 
article  Le  Breton  in  La  Orande  Encylop^die. 

BRBTON,  OXnLXhAUMB  LE;  architect; 
d.  1550. 

Guillaume  and  Jacques  (d.  1550)  le  Breton 
appear  to  have  been  associated  in  their  work. 
In  1532  and  again  between  1541  and  1550 
they  were  employed  in  tlie  constmction  of  the 
chateau  of  Villers  Cotterets  (Aisne,  France). 
They  were  probably  brothers  of  Gilles  le 
Breton. 

(For  bibliography  see  Breton,  GlUes  le.) 

BRETON,  JACQUEB  LE.  (See  Breton, 
Guillaume  le.) 
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BRB'WBRT 

A  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings arranged  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
brewer's  business. 

George  Ehret,  Ttwnty-five  Years  of  Brewing^ 
with  an  illustrated  history  of  American  beer; 
Philipp  Heias,  Die  Bierbrauerei  mit  besonderer 
Ber'iicksichtigung  der  dickmaisch  Brauerei^  MUn- 
Chen,  18&:i;  Gustav  Noback,  Bier,  Malz,  sotcie 
Maschinen  und  Apparatfur  Branereien  und  Mai- 
zereien;  W.  J.  Sykes,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Brewing;  Short  Account  of  Allsopfi^s 
Breweries,  Burtonron-Trent ;  Emil  Struve,  Die 
Entwiekelung  des  Baperischen  Braugewerbes  im 
neumehnten  Jahrhundert, 

BRBWHOUSB.  An  establishment  for 
brewing  ale  and  beer,  in  connection  with  a 
large  dwelling  house  in  the  country.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  a  brewery,  where  malt 
liquors  are  manufactured  for  the  trade.  (Eng- 
lish usage.  The  brewhouse  is  practically  un- 
known in  the  United  States.) 

BRICIL.  A,  A  regukrly  shaped  piece  of  clay 
hardened  in  the  sun  or  by  the  heat  of  a  kiln 
and  intended  for  building;  conunonly  one  of 
very  many  pieces  of  uniform  size.  The  term  is 
usually  limited  to  pieces  of  clay  not  very  thin 
and  flat,  which  latter  are  called  tiles ;  the  ordi- 
nary brick  are,  as  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
about  2^  by  4  by  8  inches,  or,  as  in  parts  of 
Europe,  about  2f  by  4|  by  9  inches.  Bricks 
made  for  faoework,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to 
say,  the  smoother  and  more  elegant  facing 
of  the  exterior  of  a  wall,  are  made  of  many 
shapes  and  colours  and  commonly  laid  with 
mortar  joints  much  snudler  than  those  between 
the  common  bricks  in  the  same  wall.  Moulded 
bricks  are  made  in  a  great  number  of  patterns, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form,  when  laid  up  in  the 
wall,  continuous  lines  of  moulding,  curves  of  an 
areh,  and  the  like,  or  patterns  in  relief,  and  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  a  raised  leafage  or  the 
like  upon  their  faces. 

B.  The  material,  baked  clay,  in  small  pieces 
in  a  general  sense.    (See  Brickwork ;  Masonry.) 

The  various  kinds  of  brick  are  given  in  the 
subtitles,  in  the  definitions  of  which  cross  refer- 
ences have  not  been  thought  needful.  —  R.  S. 

Air  Briok.  A  hollow  and  pierced  brick  or 
piece  of  hard  material,  about  the  size  of  a  brick, 
built  into  a  wall  with  ordinary  bricks  to  allow 
the  passage  of  air. 

Angle  Brick.  A  brick  shaped  to  any  oblique 
angle;  especially  one  made  to  fit  an  oblique, 
salient  comer,  as  in  a  polygonal  building. 

Arch  Brick.  A.  Generally  a  wedge-shaped 
brick  for  a  voussoir  of  an  arch. 

B.  A  brick  from  the  arch  of  a  brick  kiln, 
usually  more  thoroughly  burned  and  harder, 
and  therefore  regarded  as  more  valuable  for 
certain  kinds  of  work. 

Ashlar  Briok.  Brick  made  enpeoially  for 
the  facing  of  walls  in  expenHive  and  decorative 
work,  and  intended  to  re«$emble  ashlar.    A  com- 
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mon  form  has  a  very  rough  finish,  so  as  to 
resemble  rock-&ced  stone.  (See  Face  Brick, 
below.) 

CUnker  Brick.  A  very  hard-burned  brick, 
so  called  from  its  metallic  sound  when  struck. 
Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Arch  Brick, 
B.  More  specifically,  a  Dutch  or  Flemish 
Brick. 

Compaaa  Brick.     Same  as  Arch  Brick,  A. 

Dutch  Brick.  A  hard,  light-coloured  brick 
originaUy  made  in  Holland  and  used  in  England 
for  pavements ;  hence  a  similar  brick  made  in 
England. 

Face  Brick.  One  of  a  superior  quality  used 
for  the  face  of  a  wall. 

Fire  Brick.  One  made  of  a  refractory  clay 
which  will  resist  great  heat.  Used  for  the  lin- 
ing of  flues,  furnaces,  and  the  like. 

Flcmiah  Brick.     Similar  to  Dutch  Brick. 

Floatliis  Brick.  A  brick  so  light  that  it  will 
float  on  water.  This  brick  is  remarkable  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  for  its  fire-resisting 
qualities.  — (C.  D.) 

Fmriog  Brick.  A  hollow  brick  for  furring 
or  lining  the  inside  face  of  a  wall.  Usually 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  so  as  to  bond 
readily,  and  grooved  on  the  face  to  afford  a  key 
for  plastering. 

Ganged  Brick.  Any  brick,  ground  or  other- 
wise, prepared  to  fit  accurately  a  given  curve ; 
specifically,  same  as  Axch  Brick,  A. 

Hollow  Brick.  A  brick  having  one  or  more 
perforations  forming  more  or  less  continuous 
ducts  or  channels  when  laid  up.  Used  exten- 
sively for  non-combustible  floors  and  partitions, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  fire-resisting 
qualities. 

Pilaater  Brick.  A  brick  for  constructing 
pilasters  or  slightly  projecting  piers,  the  end  of 
which  is  so  notched  or  rebated  that  it  bonds 
more  readily  with  the  backing,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  stiffening  of  the  wall.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

Place  Brick.     Same  as  Salmon  Brick. 

Pressed  Brick.  One  which  has  been  pressed, 
before  drying,  in  a  mould  by  hydraidic  or  other 
means,  so  as  to  become  very  hard,  compact,  and 
uniformly  shaped. 

Red  Brick.  In  Great  Britain,  a  brick  of 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  red  colour  used  in  bet- 
ter classes  of  construction,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  common  kinds,  which  are 
browner. 

Salmon  Brick.  A  soft,  imperfectly  burned 
brick;  so  called  from  its  pale,,  salmon-like 
colour. 

Stone  Brick.  A  hanl  brick  ma<le  in  Wales 
and  valuable  as  a  fire  brick. 

Ventilating  Brick.  A  hollow  brick  used 
as  an  inside  lining,  or  in  the  body  of  a  wall,  so  as 
to  form  continuous  air  ducts. 

Trashed  Brick.  A  brick  rendered  inferior 
by  exposure  to  rain  before  burning. 
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VTaMr  Stirvak  Bilok.  A  brick  in  which 
wftler  waa  used  iiiat«ad  of  MUid  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  cl«j  to  the  mould.  Thii 
proceaa  wu  in  me  in  New  Englaiul  before  1640 ; 
and  the  bricka  made  in  this  way  can  be  recog- 
niied  by  peculiaritieaof  Burface.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

BRICK  (v.).  To  laj  bricks,  especiall;  to 
cover,  aurround,  or  eucloae  by  Uybg  bricks.  Qeu- 
eiallj  with  up  or  in. 

BRICKBAT.      (See  Bat;  Cloaer.) 

BRICK  BEAM.  A  Itutel  fonned  b;  aevenl 
couraea  of  briclcB  held  together  by  iron  strapa 
built  into  the  boriiontal  Joints  and  acting  as 
UnsioD  membeia.  — (A.  P.  S.) 

BRICK  BOND.     (See  Bond.) 

BRICK  mmBR.  A  brick  foundatioQ  wall 
to  support  a  hearth  at  the  lowest  story  of  • 
bouse.  — (A.  P.  S.) 

BRICKIiA  YIHO.  The  art  and  ptactioe  of 
laying  bricks  b  maeonr;.  As  the  purpose  of 
bricklaying,  when  simple  and  confined  to  ordinaiy 
walla,  is  merely  to  produce  a  solid,  almost  homo- 
geneoua  mass  of  small  [liecoi  of  baked  clay  held 
bigether  by  strong  mortar,  the  chief  training 
given  to  a  bricklayer  is  to  la;  bricks  rapidly 
with  fair  accuracy  and  tolerable  neatness.  Face 
bricks  are  laid  by  men  especially  tiained  for  that 
purpose,  or  who  have  became  especially  skilful ; 
the  modem  foce  brick  being  usually  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  wall  in  a  very  imperfect  way, 
requiring  oonaiderable  knack  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  The  more  difficult  parts  of  bricklay- 
ing are  the  laying  up  of  flues,  where  no  lining, 
as  of  earthenware  pipe,  is  to  be  used ;  the  build- 
ing of  the  throats  of  chimneys,  upon  the  accurate 
adjustment  of  which  much  depends ;  and  the 
doing  of  corbelled-out  work  with  chimney  tops 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  may  be  considered, 
tofpether  with  the  laying  of  moulded  brick,  as 
onuEual  and  ornamental  parts  of  the  trade.  (See 
Brickwork.  For  the  peculiar  styles  of  laying 
bricks  man  commonly  in  use,  see  Bond.) 

It  ia  generally  admitted  that  bricks  should 
be  laid  in  an  abundance  of  mortar,  which  should 
All  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  joints, 
and  this  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  as  completely 
as  those  which  show  on  the  face.  Engineers  and 
architects  agree  in  requiring  such  work  aa  this, 
and  whenever  a  piece  of  work,  done  thoroughly 
by  the  gDvemment  engineers  in  a  fortress,  ia  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  the  wall  or  vault 
consists  of  a  solid  and  nearly  homc^^eous  mass. 
It  is  a  common  practice,  however,  to  build  brick 
walls  with  a  much  smaller  allowance  of  mortar, 
thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  brick- 
layers; and  this  practice  is  defended  by  some 
reputable  builders,  on  the  ground  that  a  veiy 
adid  and  liomogeneous  wall  has  no  internal 
joints  where  the  water,  abaorbed  from  external 
storms,  can  trickle  down  and  gradually  dis- 
appear ;  but  that  such  moisture  goes  through  the 
wall  and  atfecta  the  inner  face.     Inasmuch  as 
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BBIOEWORK 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  the  laige 
minority  of  brick'Walled  houses  ore  built  with  a 
tacit  undentanding  that  they  are  to  last  for  but 
a  few  yean,  this  practice  has  not  proved  as  otyec- 
tionable  as  it  seems ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  walls  built  with  the  solidity  desired  by  a 
careful  constructor.  —  R  S. 

BRICK  HOOOmo.  The  filling  of  brick- 
work between  the  members  of  a  framed  wall  or 
partitiun.     (See  Nogging.) 

BRICK  TRIMMBR.  Same  as  Trimmer 
Arch  (which  see  under  Arch). 

BRICK1J70RK.  Masonry  of  bricks  and 
mortar  (see  Bricklaying).  This  article  deals 
especially  with  that  which  has  attractive  quali' 
ties,  as  of  perfect  finish  or  of  patterns  in  colour, 
or  in  relief  produced  b  the  structure  itself. 


Roman  brickwork,  of  which  so  much  ia  said, 
was  almost  uniformly  a  mere  sheaUiing  for  the 
strong  masonry  of  broken  stone  and  cement 
mortar  of  which  even  thin  walls  were  composed 
in  and  near  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  Im- 
perial period.  The  bricks  of  which  these  fac- 
ings were  composed  were  generally  triangular 
tile,  thin  in  proportion  to  their  other  dimen- 
sions. The  facing  was  then  composed  of  the 
longest  edge,  —  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle, 
—  and  these  were  arranged  so  as  to  break  joints, 
the  point  of  the  triangle  bonding  firmly  into  the 
masonry  within.  This  brickwork  was  never 
decorative  in  any  sense,  as  it  was  expected  to  be 
covered  up  either  by  slabs  of  marble  or  fine 
stone,  or  by  stucco.  The  facing  in  enamelled 
and  richly  coloured  bricks,  as  in  Persia,  at 
different  epochs,  liardly  comes  into  the  present 
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ronsidenition,  ax  it  ih  a  higlily  specislizeil  work 
in  chpjmatic!  »CLil|itun!  rather  than  brickwork. 
Sun-dried  or  unbaked  bricks  are  bardly  ever  the 
■iibJGct  of  tine  vork- 
niansbip,  an  they 
»re  kniiwn  t«  per- 
ish rapidly  if  ]e(t 
exposed,    HTid    are, 

ally. 


IB  tliat  of  iiirdin^al 
tinien.  The  jioverty 
of  the  |ieo]>le  ami 
their  priiiifs.  and 
the  (frent  ditficiilly 
of  l.i[id  tniii«i«>rtA- 
tirai,  made  it  natu- 
ral to  build  with 
brick  in  any  i^nintiy  where  stone  of  giKiii  qjal- 
ity  wa»  not  common.  Thus,  in  northern  Itnly 
nurbte  could  be  brought  in  moderate  qiiantiticn 
from  the  Tuscan  mountains  or  from  the  western 
AJpa  i  or  iu  Venice,  Istrian  stone  rmJil  lie 
brought  by  sea  across  the  Adriatic;  but  iitill  it 
becaine  natural  to  use  brick  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  work.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
andUie  thinnens  of  the  potmlation  which  in  most 
part*  of  Northern  Europe  causeil  the  Gothic  biiild- 
eni  to  use  cut  stone,  cauiwd  the  buitilers  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  those  of  the  great  German  plain  south 
of  the  Baltic,  to  use  hrick.  The  Roman  orfEiui- 
i»tioii  was  gone,  and  work  hail  to  be  done  with 
A  few  crallBincLi  and  still  fewer  skilled  uiasons  ; 
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builders  as  the  only  material  which  thej  could 
use  with  economy,  it  would  become  obvioaa  to 
the  master  masoDs  that  this  material  poMCMcd 
artistic  pussibilitieii,  and  the  facility  of  nwkiiig 
it  in  any  simple  form,  and  the  resources  of  mlour 
decoration  which  the  different  glaxe  and  tlw 
different  ways  of  firing  afforded,  would  become 
evident.  We  have,  then,  from  the  tenth  eM- 
tiiry  the  use  of  brick  both  moulded  and  uMd  m 
contrasting;  colour,  in  such  buildings  as  the  tower 
of  S.  Gotaitlo  in  Milan  ;  the  cathedral  at  Cre- 
mona :  the  Palazzo  Agostini  at  Pisa ;  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Brescia ;  S.  Pietro  Martire  at  Veroos, 
all  of  the  Gothic  perioil,  and  hundreds  of  buiU- 
ings  of  equal  interest  of  this  and  of  later  tinm. 
In  these  buildings,  moul<led  brick  and  the  con- 
trasted colours  of  brick  are  the  chief  deconthv 
features.    In  like  mauner.  in  Germaoy,  buildingi 
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of  Liibcck,  Brandenburf:,  Tangermiinde,  Sten- 
dal,  Kiinjgsherg,  and  many  other  towna  are  ct>n- 
stnictwi  ami  ileuiratnl  by  brickwork  almost 
unaiddl,  as  generally  tliought,  by  other  more 
solid  material.  This  is  [•eculiarly  noticeable 
after  the  iiitrmlnction  of  Gothic  architecture, 
for  a  seriiius  attempt  was  made  to  liutid  Oothte 
churches  entirely  of  Imked  clay,  tlie  rouatnic- 
tionai  and  diiiirativc  parts  alike.  (.See  Ger- 
many (the  northeast)  and  Gothic  Architecture.) 
Nothing  of  the  kind  liad  existed  iu  autiiiutty, 
for,  if  bunird  or  unbumcti  bricks  hail  formed 
the  mass  of  the  structures  on  the  bankd  of  the 
Eujihrates,  it  iloes  not  apiwar  that  the  architec- 
turid  treatment  dependeil  upon  the  colour  or  the 
form  of  th»  separate  pieces  of  clay.  These  were 
merely  UAsseil  tofn'tinT  in  vast  ngglonieratiims 
to  ni-eive  and  to  i-i\m  the  dcixirativc  appliances 
which  were  to  delight  the  cye^  of  the  inmates, 
3(M> 
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:  Modern  Chuhch.  Noux-les-Mimki.  > 


B  CaL* 


Siracli,  Zi'.gtlhnuietrkt  itt  MiUrlnttfn  und 
<!'r  JlfnalBtance  fri  ItalifH.  is  aduilmblo  for  the 
decDrative  brickwork  of  Italy  ;  and  for  Gvnnany, 
ilie  b«8t  books  are  Adler.  Baduteinhaiiirtrke  del 
Prraiaitchta  Stanli  ;  and  lUupl,  Backilrinbauleii 

f'lLioii  aiid  aoiut^wliM  expriitive;  liut  it  is  bnrd  to 
iiiiHgliie  A  proper  trentniriit  "t  Itie  subject  nilliout 
Innre  platett.  Strvet's  Brirt  aait  Mnrblr  la  the 
MuliUf  Aget  In  devoted  to  North  Italy  and  »  full 
of  iiiteregt.  (iruner.  Ttrra-C"Ua  ArchUcliirr  of 
I  the  biblioenpbieB  under 


Keramios  aiid  Terra  Cutt 


-K.g. 
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by  means  of  which 
[wtb,  roadway,  or  the  like  m  vameii  over  a 
trench,  a  ravine,  waW'TOurse,  or  other  de- 
pression. This  may  be  a  mere  slab  of  iiti>ne,  or 
a  plank,  or  rough  log  supporteil  at  either  end ; 
or  a  structure  of  masonry  as  elaborate  as  that 
of  Bonleaux,  or  Waterloo  Bridge  in  London  ; 
or  as  rich  architectural ly  as  the  Ponte  SS. 
Triniti  Bt  Florence,  or  as  the  Pont  de  I'Alma, 
or  the  Pont  d'lena  at  Paris;  or,  finally,  a  sus- 
pension bri<]ge  like  that  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  is  much  the  largest  existing ; 
or,  in  the  way  of  railroad  bridges,  the  in 


lay  Bridge  in  Scotland.  In  the  hiatoiy  of  I  them,  wen  of  a  value  which  they  havs  liDC* 
architecture,  tboae  bridgea  are  the  moat  attrac-  I  lost ;  and  a  bridge  like  that  of  the  Rialto  at 
tiTO  which  are  wmethiug  more  than  mere  paa-  |  Venice,  with  rows  of  shops  tXoag  it,  and  an 


Bamai  (Roman)  at  Alc^taba,  Bfaih. 

aagaa  for  earriagea  and  pedotiians.  Thus,  the  I  archway  at  the  crown,  or  one  like  that  of 
meiliseval  bridges  of  European  cities,  when  S.  Chamas  in  the  south  of  France,  with  a  me- 
oorered  with  the  bouses  which  once  stood  upon  {  morial  arch  at  either  end,  express  the  instinctive 
desire  of  man  t<i  make  of  a  bridge  some- 
thiog  mure  than  a  viaduct  On  the 
other  hand,  a  viaduct  bridge  in  the 
usual  sense,  or  an  aqueduct  bridge,  will 
be  interesting  in  proportion  as  its  con- 
struction ii  elaborate  and  varied  i  thus 
the  Pout  du  Gird  u  southern  Prance, 
or  the  bridge  at  Auleuil  in  Paris  are 
interesting  because  of  the  luperpositjoa 
of  two  or  three  arcades  of  dilTehng  sc^e 
and  proportion.  High  Bridge  in  New 
York  is  an  aqueduct  bridge  with  a  pas- 
ssgewa;  for  pedestrians  above,  and  tliat 
is  interesting  because  of  its  grMt  hei^t 
and  generally  good  proportion ;  on  the 
other  liand,  the  Washington  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  distant,  is  a  recent  con- 
struction in  which  two  git»t  steel 
arches,  each  of  more  than  500  feet  span, 
spring  from  stone  pieis  and  impoeta, 
tlie  whole  forming  one  of  the  neaiest 
approftcbea  to  the  great  demderatum  — 
the  making  beautiftil  works  of  pure  en- 
gineering science.  The  city  of  Venice 
owes  part  of  itji  attraction  to  its  numer- 
ous bridges,  of  which,  by  far,  the  largest 
is  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  above  named. 
The  smaller  ones  are  seldom  more  than 
30  feet  in  span  in  a  single  arch,  and 
thqr  are  ascended  on  either  side  by 
steps.  None  of  very  early  times  re- 
mains, but  those  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  numerous  and  interesting.  A 
moat  picturesque  structure  is  the  bridge 
at  Veroua,  which  croasea  the  Adige 
from  the  city  proper  to  the  old  forti- 
Bbidob  mrrrnia  Two  Pai.a2ii  at  Foihwo.  Italy.  fications  on  the  hiU  to  the  north-    This 
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bridge  has  its  parapet  cut  into  battlements  of  the 
forked  or  8o-€alled  Scaiiger  type,  on  either  side. 
A  few  bridges  have  been  built  during  the  last 
two  centuries  with  deliberate  decorative  effect, 
as  in  private  or  public  parks;  even  having, 
in  certain  instances,  pavilions,  or  **  summer 
houses/'  built  upon  them.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  the  common  bridges  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  connect 
two  shores  of  not  very  great  elevation  above  a 
ravine  or  stream,  and  which  rise  in  a  curve  de- 
pendent upon  the  height  of  the  arches  below, — 
which  height  is  in  its  turn  dependent  upon  the 
width  of  those  arches,  which  varies  according  to 
the  facility  of  finding  good  foundation  for  the 
piers, — thai  such  bridges  are  often  far  more 
beautiful  structures  than  the  modem  engineer's 
bridge  with  a  perfectly  level  roadbed  and  para- 
pet. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  banks  are 
high,  every  inducement  is  offered  to  span  the 
open  space  with  a  single  arch,  and  in  many 
such  cases  the  roadbed  will  be  level,  or  nearly 
80.  Moreover,  the  vastly  greater  convenience 
of  the  level  roadway  for  heavy  vehicles  of  all 
sorts  is  evident.  Even  the  slight  rise  of  some  of 
the  Paris  bridges  causes  a  serious  strain  to  the 
horses  which  draw  omnibuses  and  loaded  wagons. 
(See  Pont,  Ponte,  and  following  terms.)  —  R.  S. 

Baaoule  Bridge.  A  form  of  drawbridge 
having  a  platform  pivoted  near  the  centre,  one 
end  dipping  into  a  pit  as  the  other  end  rises  by 
the  operation  of  a  bascule ;  or,  perhaps,  having 
a  pair  of  levers  in  place  of  one  half  of  the  plat- 
form, each  having  its  own  pit  or  channel  at  the 
side  of  the  roadway. 

Drawbridge.  Any  bridge  of  which  a  part 
or  the  whole  can  be  temporarily  moved  from  its 
piers  or  abutments,  either  to  allow  the  passage 
of  vessels,  etc.,  or  prevent  ingress  and  egress 
over  itself.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  drawbridge 
giving  access  to  a  castle  or  fort  across  a  moat 
was  so  hung  or  pivoted  as  to  block  the  entrance 
when  the  outer  end  was  raised  by  chains  or 
otherwise.  This  was  accomplished  sometimes 
by  the  aid  of  balance-beams  pulled  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  gate,  the  outer  ends  as  they  rose 
fitting  into  chases  cut  in  the  outer  wall ;  some- 
times by  a  strong  pull,  as  of  a  windlass,  mov- 
ing the  inner  end  either  upward  or  downward. 
Other  forms,  both  ancient  and  modem,  involve 
the  movement  of  the  bridge  in  its  own  plane, 
either  around  a  pivot  (swing  bridge),  or  in  and 
out,  on  rollers. 

Suspension  Bridge.  A  roadway  hung  by 
a  series  of  suspension  rods  from  cables  passing 
over  two  lofty  and  massive  towers,  and  firmly 
anchored  at  the  extremities. 

Swing  Bridge.  A  bridge  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  may  be  swung  aside  to  give  passage 
for  river  craft  or  canal  boats. 

Tow^er  Bridge.  In  London,  erected  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Although  picturesque  in  appearance,  it  is  rather 
a  subject  of  study  as  a  piece  of  engineering 
than  of  importance  in  a  strictly  architectural 
sense.  So  called  as  being  just  below  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  In  London,  and  span- 
ning the  Thames,  immediately  above  Somerset 
House,  built  by  John  Rennie  between  1812 
and  1817.  It  has  nine  arches,  each  of  about 
120  feet  span. 

Westminster  Bridge.  In  London,  span- 
ning the  Thames,  built  about  1860  f]:t>m  the 
designs  of  Thomas  Page.  It  is  immediately 
below  the  new  Westminster  Palace,  and  has 
seven  arched  trusses  of  iron  bearing  upon  gran- 
ite supports. 

BRIDOE  BOARD.    Same  as  String  Board. 

BRIDOB  OF  FRAOUB.  (See  Kark- 
briicke.) 

BRIDOB  OF  8IOHS.  (In  Italian,  Ponte 
dei  Sospire.)  In  Venice,  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  narrow  Rio  del  Palazzo  and  con- 
nects the  Ducal  Palace  with  the  prisons.  It  is 
far  above  the  water,  at  the  third  or  fourth  floor 
of  the  buildings  it  connects,  and  is  a  covered 
and  enclosed  bridge  forming  a  chamber  which 
is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  partition,  so  that 
persons  going  and  those  coming  will  not  meet. 
It  is  of  a  late  style,  constructed  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

BRIDOB  TOwruc  A  tower  erected  upon 
a  bridge,  commonly  at  one  end,  to  serve  as  a 
defence,  gate,  memorial,  or  otherwise.  A  cele- 
brated example  is  the  fine  Gothic  tower  at  one 
end  of  the  bridge  (KarlsbrUcke)  at  Prague. 

BRIDOINO.  A.  A  piece,  or  pieces,  of 
scantling,  or  heavier  timber,  placed  transversely 
between  other  timbers  to  stiffen  them  and  to 
distribute  the  weight  of  a  load  more  evenly  on 
them. 

B,  The  setting  of  bridging  pieces,  or  of  any 
pieces  which  are  to  serve  as  struts  or  stiffeners 
between  parallel  beams.  When  the  bridging 
between  the  floor  joists  forms  a  series  of  x's,  it 
is  often  called  Cross  Bracing  and  Cross  Bridg- 
ing, in  the  United  States. 

Cross  Bridging.  A  kind  of  bridging  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  small  diagonal  braces  set 
in  rows  transversely  to  the  timbers.  The  braces 
are  generally  of  light  scantling,  about  2  inches 
by  3  inches,  or  somewhat  less,  and,  in  floors,  ex- 
tend from  the  top  of  one  beam  to  the  bottom  of 
the  next,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle.  The 
term,  as  also  herringbone  bridging,  is  usual  in 
the  United  States ;  drumming,  dwanging,  strut- 
ting, and  herringbone  strutting  being  applied  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  continu- 
ous rows  of  such  crossing  braces  are  generally 
put  in  about  five  or  six  feet  apart.  (See  Cross 
Bracing,  B,  under  Bracing.) 

BRIDOINO  FLOOR;  JOIST,  eto.  (See 
Floor;  Joist;  etc.) 
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In  parts  of  Great  Britain,  same 
as  Trimmer.     Also  written  Bridling. 

RHTDI.Ti  IRON.  In  local.  United  States, 
usage,  the  same  as  Stirrup. 

BRINOINO  TORWAXD.  The  operation 
of  so  priming  or  painting  old  work  and  new, 
when  juxtaposed,  that  the  whole  shall  be  imi- 
form  in  color  and  finish. 

BRI08CHI,  BXINBDBTTO  DB;  sculptor 
and  architect. 

Brioschi  assisted  Qioyanni  Antonio  Omodeo 
(see  Omodeo)  in  the  execution  of  the  &^ade  of 
the  Gertosa  of  Pavia,  Italy.  The  portal  (after 
1501)  is  especially  credited  to  him.  After  1483 
he  appears  in  the  records  of  the  construction  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

MUntz,  Benai$»anee. 

BRIOBCO,  ANDRBA  (called  Riccio); 
sculptor  and  architect  of  Padua;  b.  April  1, 
1470;  d.  Julys,  1532. 

The  son  of  one  Ambrogio  Briosco,  a  Milanese 

goldsmith  in  Padua.     He  was  a  pupil  of  the 

sculptor  Bartolomeo  Bellano  (see  Bellano).     In 

1500  he  designed  the  Capella  del  Santo  in  the 

church  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua.     About  1505- 

1507  he  made  two  bas-reliefe  for  the  choir  of 

S.  Antonio.    The  contract,  dated  June  19, 1507, 

for  his  great  candelabrum  at  S.  Antonio  is  given 

by  Gonzati  (op.  cit..  Vol.  I.,  Doc.  84).     This 

work  was  finished  in  1516,  and  is  3.92  metres 

high  and  1.12  metres  in  extreme  width.     For 

the  church  of  S.  Fermo  in  Verona  he  made  the 

tombs  of  Girolamo  and  Antonio  della  Tone. 

Eight  bas-relie&  from  Girolamo's  tomb  are  now 

in  the  Louvre  (Paris).    Nov.  12,  1516,  Briosco 

was  comnussioned  to  make  the  model  for,  and 

direct  the  works  at,  the  church  of  S.  Giustina 

at  Padua.     (See  Leopardi.) 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors;  Mttntz, 
Renaistance;  Paoletti,  Einascime.Uo  in  y^enexia; 
Baldoria,  La  Chiesa  di  Santa  Giustina  a  Padova  ; 
Oonzati,  Basilica  di  San  Antonio. 

BRIBVILLB,  EnrOXTBB ;  iron-worker  («er- 
Txirier), 

BrisviUe  was  maXtre  aerrurier  to  Louis  XIV. 
(b.  1638;  d.  1715).  He  was  associated  with 
Jean  Berain  (see  B^rain)  in  the  decoration  of 
the  royal  palaces.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Louis  XIV.  for  work  done  at  the 
chftteau  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye.  BrisviUe 
published  Diverges  pieces  de  Sernirerie  .  .  . 
gravies  par  J.  B4rain  (Paris,  1680,  folio). 

Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louis  XIV. ;  Valabnfegae, 
*' Jean  Berain  "  In  Revue  des  Arts  decoratifs. 

BRITTON,  JOHN;  antiquary  :  b.  1771 ;  d. 
Jan.  1,  1857. 

John  Britton  was  the  son  of  a  village  store- 
keeper. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  uncle,  a  tavemkeeper,  in  London. 
In  1799  he  published  his  first  book,  The  Ad- 
V€}Uures  of  Pizarro,  He  next  uudertook,  with 
the  assistance  of  £.  W.  Brayley  (see  Brayley), 
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the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire  (1801-1825).  The 
Beauties  of  Efigland  atid  Wales  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Britton  and  Brayley 
withdrew  from  this  work  in  1814.  He  pub- 
lished independently  the  Architectural  Antiq- 
uities of  Great  Britain  (4  vols.,  4to,  1807- 
1814).  A  fifth  volume,  containing  A  Chrono- 
logical History  and  Illustration  of  Cliristian 
Architecture,  was  published  in  1826.  After 
this  came  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England 
(14  vob.,  4to,  1814-1835).  With  the  co- 
operation of  A.  C.  Pugin  (see  Pugin),  he  pro- 
duced Specimens  of  Gothic  Ardiitecture 
(1823-1825),  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy  (1  vol.,  4to,  1828),  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  (2 
vols.,  4to,  1825-1828).  He  published  inde- 
pendently a  Dictionary  of  (lie  Architecture  and 
Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1  vol.,  4to, 
1838),  and,  with  Brayley,  a  History  and  De- 
scription of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (1834-1836). 
The  Autobiography  of  John  Britton  appeared 
in  1850  (see  Bibliography). 

Britton,  Autobiography ;  Britton,  A  Rrttf  Me- 
morial of  His  Life  and  Writings, 

BROACH  (n.).  A  straight,  slender,  and 
pointed  object,  especiaUy :  — 

A.  In  ancient  English  usage,  any  spire.  In 
local  modem  English  usage,  a  spire  which 
springs  directly  from  the  tower  beneath,  with- 
out any  parapet  or  similar  feature  at  the  base. 

B.  In  a  lock,  the  pin  over  which  the  barrel 
of  a  key  fits. 

C.  A  pointed  tool  for  roughly  dressing  stone. 
(See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BROACH  (v.).  To  dress  stone  with  a 
broach,  generally  the  second  process  in  stone- 
cutting  following  the  scappling  or  hammer  dress- 
ing.    (See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BROAD  BTONB.     A,   Same  as  ashlar. 

B.  Formerly  in  English  usage  paving  stones 
which  came  from  the  quany  in  broad,  thin 
pieces.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BROB.  A  wedge-shaped  spike  used  to  se- 
cure the  end  of  a  timber  which  butts  against  the 
side  of  another,  as  a  poet  standing  on  a  sill. 
In  driving,  its  sloping  sides  force  it  cloee  against 
the  side  of  the  member  to  be  secured. 

BROEBEB  (or  PROVES),  JBAN  BAP. 
TIBTE;  architect;  d.  1733. 

In  1686  Broebes  built  the  Alte  Boerse  in 

Bremen  (Germany). 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

BROBUCQ.     (See  Dubroeucq.) 

BROLBTTO.  In  Italian  art,  a  town  hall 
or  municipal  building  of  any  kind.  The  term 
is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  broletto  of  Como  and  that 
of  Bergamo  are  specially  celebrated.  As  the 
broletto  frequ^itly  acyoins  the  cathedral,  or  is 
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BrOLSTTO  at  CoMO,  LoiIBABDT. 


vei7  new  to  it,  an  Krcbitoctiml  man  of  great 

interaat  Hometimes resulto.  (Cut, coll.  373,  374.) 

BROHamAHT,    AIiBXAKDRB   THilO- 

DORB;  architect:  b.  Feb.  IG,  1739 i  d.  June 
6,  1813. 

Brongniart  was  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Frangoia 
Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  P.).  He  waa  associated 
witb  Jacques  Ange  Gabiiel  (see  Oabriel,  J.  A.), 
and  succeeded  bim  as  architect  of  the  Scale 
Militairf..  Brongniart'a  chief  work  i>  tbe 
Bourse  (Excbange),  in  Paris,  which  he  designed. 
The  flnt  stone  was  Uid  March  24,  180S.  He 
completed  only  the  basement. 

IJiiice.  2>rc((oiiniirre '  Charles  Lucas.  In  Li% 
Grande  EnCjiclopedir ;  Mintst^re  de  rinstructirin 
Hublique,  laventalrt  Oiniral,  MonumeiUt  CiviU, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  53. 

(See  Metal  Wo*.)' 
(v.  t,).     To  give  to  metal  and  even 

to  wood  or  other  solid  material  a  specially  se- 
lected metallic  appearance,  as  of  bronie,  gold, 
silver,  or  the  like,  by  investiDg  its  sur&ce  with  a 
metal  powder  (see  Bronw  Powder),  or  a  liquid, 
or  a  paint  containing  large  amounta  of  meUlJJc 
powder  more  or  leas  fine,  which  being  left  upon 
the  Burt'ace  may  produce  an  almost  deceptive 
resemblance  to  the  solid  metal.  Much  the  most 
common  use  of  bronzing  ia  in  the  imitation  of  gold 
or  some  alloy  of  gold,  and  this  ia  improperly 
called  gilding.  Gold-bronze  powders  are  made  in 
imitation  of  red  gold,  yellow  or  pure  gold,  green- 
ish gold,  etc.,  and  these  are  sometimes  used  to- 
gether to  produce  a  chromatic  effect.  —  B.  S. 


BRONZB  POWDBR.  Metallic  powder  used 
in  decorative  painting  and  the  like,  and  by 
which  are  produc«d  what  is  commonly  but 
wrongly  called  "  gilding  "  in  many  different  tinia 

of  gold,  and  also  "silvering,"  " bronzing,"  etc. 
(See  Bronze.) 

SROOH  (v.  i.).  To  spread  out  in  broom 
shape  through  separation  of  the  fibres,  as  when 
a  pile  is  partly  cruaheil  nt  its  head  under  the 
blows  of  the  pile  driver. 

BROBBB,  JACQCBS  DB  (Me  BroHse,  Solo- 
mon de). 

BROBSB,  JBAH  (JBHAIT)  DB ;  arch- 
itect; d.  1585. 

Jean  de  firosse  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  Marguerite  de  Valoit,  first  wife  of  Henri  IV. 
(b.  1553  ;  d.  1610),  aa  ar»AitecU  ft  aecrMaire 
eT  icfUf.  (lame.  He  married  Julienne,  the  sister 
of  Jacques  (1.)  Androuet  du  Cerceau  (see  Aii- 
droui^t,  J.,  (I.)),  and  was  the  father  of  the  famous 
Salomon  de  Bmue  (see  Brosae,  S.  de), 

Jal,  Dictlonnairr  ;  Bauchal.  DSclloN»alrt, 

BROSSB.PAm.DB;  architect. 

Paul  ia  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Salo- 
mon de  Broase  (Bce  Broase,  S,  de).  He  was  ap- 
pointed architect  to  Louis  XIII, 

Jal,  DiclionaaiTt ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnairt. 

BROSSB,  BAIrfJHON  (JACQUBB)  DB; 
architect;  b.  aljout  1560  (at  Vemenil-sur-Oise, 
IVance);  d.  Dee,  7,  1626. 

The  baptismal  name  iif  the  great  De  Brosae 


BROWN 
BSOIFGH.     In  Celtic  archipology,  a  ronnd 

Btnictuie  of  prehUMric  age,  or  the  ruins  of  lucb 
ft  atnictuie.      {CoiD]>are   Earth  House ;    Fid'e 

BROW,  A.  PAOB ;  micbitect ;  b.  Oct.  19, 
18&9;  d.  Jut.  21,  1896. 

He  wa»  educated  at  Cornell  University. 
After  working  for  three  yean  in  the  office  of 
HcKim,  Mead,  and  White  (New  York  City) 


was  Salomon,  and  not  Jacquca  as  formerlj  sup- 
posed. He  was  probably  a  son  of  Jeban  de 
Bmae  (lee  Broeae,  Jean  de)  and  a  nephew  of 
Jacquea  (II.)  Androuet  du  Cerceau  (see  An- 
drouet  Uu  Cerceau,  Jacques,  (U.).  Ho  waa  ap- 
pointed architect  of  Haria  de'  Hedici,  queen  of 
Henri  IV.  (b.  1553;  d.  1610).  In  1615  he 
b^an  for  her  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
(Paris),  which  was  nearly  completed  in  1620. 
The  principal  char- 
acteristica  of  the 
Luxembourg  are 
usually  supposed  to 
have  been  derived 
from  the  garden  ta- 
^e  of  the  Palauo 
Pitti  in  Florence<se« 
Ammanati).  l^y 
were  probably  rather 
suggested  by  the  old 
chateau  of  Vemeuil- 
aar-Oise{destroyed), 
which  is  suppoeed  to 
have  been  designed 
by  Jacques  (I,)  An- 
drouet du  Cerceau 
(see  Aiidro«iet  du 
Cerceau,  Jacques, 
(II.)).  Between 
1613andl624aa]o- 
moD  built  the  new 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil 
to  supply  the  Lux- 
embourg with  water. 
He  built  abu>  the 
fountain  of  tbe 
Medici  in  tbe  Lux- 
embourg garden. 
Between  1616  and 
1621  he  built  the 
portal  of  the  church 
ofS.Gerva[8(PariB), 
and  between  1618 
and  1620  the  Salle 
de»  Paa-Perdttt  at 
the  PalaiK  de  Jus- 
tice (Paris),  to  re- 
place the  mediaeval 
ball  burned  inl618. 
De  Broase  was  a 
Huguenot.  In  a 
'Agister  of  burials 
of  an  old  Protestant 
cemetery  in  Paris 
is  found  the  entry,  Salomon  tie  Broate,  t'vgi-  1  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe.     On  his  return 
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■   tt    archilecte   dea   boMimeas   ihi 
natifde  Vemeuil,  enterri  a  Saint-Pire,  h  9. 
decembre  1626. 


Chnrirs  Head,  SnlomnniU  Brnine 

Mn 

irire  du 

r  r 

Geymllller,  Ltt  da  Ctrctaa. 

designed  the  Art  Mueeum  and  several  other 
buildings  for  Princeton  University,  He  is  best 
known  by  the  California  state  building  which 
he  designed  for  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  He 
ilesigned  several  important  buildings  in  Calj- 

Ameriean  ArcklUct.  Vol.  LI.,  p.  6T. 


BBOWNINQ 

BROWMIMO.  Same  as  Brown  Coat  (which 
see  under  Plaster). 

BROWN8TONZL  A  sandstone  of  prevail- 
ing  brown  colour.  Ex.,  the  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  brownstonee. 

— G.  P.  M. 

BROW  PXBCB.  A  beam  over  a  door;  a 
breast  summer.  —  (N.  £.  D.) 

BROW  POST.  Acroesbeam.  — (N.RD.; 
A.  P.  S.) 

BRUAUT  (BRUAUD),  ZJBBRAL  ;  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1635;  d.  Nov.  22,  1697. 

A  son  of  S^bastien  Bruant  (d.  1670),  who 
was  maltre  gin&rcU  de  eharpenterie  du  rot 
about  1635.  Bruant  made  the  original  designs 
for  the  hdtel  and  church  of  the  Invalides,  begun 
Nov.  30,  1671.  He  built  the  choir  and  nave 
of  the  church  between  1671  and  1679.  The 
work  was  completed  by  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart. 
(See  Hardouin-Mansart,  Jules.) 

Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louii  XIV.;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

BRUAUT,  8BBA8TIBN.  (See  Bruant^ 
Liberal.) 

BRUCBy  SIR  WTCtTiTAM;  architect;  d. 
1710. 

Sir  William  Bruce,  Scottish  architect,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  third  baron  of  Blairhall. 
By  letter  of  Charles  II.,  dated  June  3,  1671,  he 
was  appointed  "general  overseer  and  superin- 
tendent "  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  (Edinburgh,  Scothind). 

Mylne,  The  King* 8  Matter  Masons;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists, 

BRUNFIfiTiKflCO ;  BRUW  HIJiHHCHl  (FZ- 
XJPPO  DI 8ER  BRXTNBLLBSCO) ;  architect ; 
b.  1377;  d.  1446. 

Filippo's  father  received  the  name  Brunellesoo 
from  his  own  mother's  family,  the  Brunelleschi, 
of  Florence.  Filippo  was  bom  in  Florence,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  He  was  early  in- 
terested in  mechanics,  and  made  many  practical 
inventions.  Two  statuettes  of  prophets,  in  the 
silver  retable  of  S.  Giacomo  at  Pistoia,  are 
supposed  to  be  by  him.  He  made,  also,  a  wooden 
crucifix,  at  S.  Maria  Novella.  He  entered 
the  competition  for  the  doors  of  the  Florentine 
Baptisteiy,  in  1401  (see  Ghiberti).  From  1401 
to  1417  Brunellesco  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Rome,  with  Donatello  (see  Donatello),  making 
occasional  visits  to  Florence.  In  1 404  he  joined 
the  corporation  of  jewellers,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  served  on  a  commission  at  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  In  1415  he  again  appears  at  the 
cathedral.  The  general  scheme  of  the  dome  was, 
undoubtedly,  established  by  the  model  made 
about  1367  (Fabriczy,  op.  cit.,  p.  60).  (See 
Giovanni  di  Lapo  Ghini.)  In  1417  the  work 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  oculi  in  the  eight 
sides  uf  the  drum.  The  cupola  itself  was  be- 
gun in  1425.  Ghiberti  and  Brunellesco,  both 
members  of  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  of  Florence, 
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were  associated  at  first  on  equal  terms.  Filippo 
superseded  Ghiberti,  and  became  capo  maestro 
about  1438,  and  provisore  a  vita  in  1445. 
The  lantem  was  finished  in  1461  (after  his 
death),  from  Brunellesco's  modeL  All  Brunel- 
lesco's  work  is  in  Florence  or  vicinity.  The 
reconstruction  of  S.  Lorenzo  was  bc^n  not 
later  than  1420.  Filippo  finished  the  old  sacristy 
and  transept  of  that  church  before  he  died. 
The  nave  was  built  from  his  plans,  after  his 
death,  by  Manetti  Ciacheri  (see  Manetti,  An- 
tonio). He  built  the  Badia,  at  Fiesole,  near 
Florence,  after  1439.  The  second  cloister  of 
S.  Crooe  was  built  from  his  designs.  The  church 
of  S.  Spirito  was  begun  by  Brunellesco,  and  fin- 
ished after  his  death.  The  chapel  of  the  Pazzi, 
at  S.  Croce,  Filippo's  most  perfect  building,  was 
begun  not  earlier  than  1429.  The  unfinished 
church  of  the  Camaldoli,  or  degli  Angeli,  was 
begun  after  1426.  The  plan  is  an  interesting 
example  of  eight  sides  on  the  inside,  changing 
to  sixteen  on  the  outside.  The  Spedale  degli 
Innocenti  was  commenced  in  1 4 1 9.  The  Loggia, 
with  sculpture  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (see  Rob- 
bia,  Andrea  della),  is  well  known.  He  b^;an  the 
Pitti  paUce,  for  Luca  Pitti,  about  1444.  Many 
drawings  of  this  building,  after  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  show  the  three  stories  of  the 
facade,  with  only  seven  windows  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  rest  has  been  added  since.  The 
Pazxi  palace  is  attributed  to  Filippo  without 
documentary  evidence.  He  built  a  lai^  part  of 
the  Palazzo  della  parte  Ouelfa.  Brunellesco 
is  credited  with  having  discovered  the  modem 
science  of  perspective. 

Fabriczy, /V(f)po  Brunelleschi;  Von  GeymtU- 
ler,  Filippo  de  Ser  Brunellesco ;  Antonio  Manetti, 
VUa  di  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco ;  Vasari,  Mi- 
lanesi  ed. ;  Vasari,  Blashfleld-Hopkins  ed. ;  Nar- 
dinl-Despotti-HospignoUi,  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunel- 
lesco e  la  Cupola  del  Duomo ;  Guasti.  La  Cupola 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore;  Dunn,  Die  Kuppel  in  Florem;  Paolo 
Fontana,  II  Brunellesco  e  VarckUettura  classica ; 
Mazzanti,  Del  Badia,  Migliori  fabbriche  di. 
Firenze. 

BRX7NNEN,  ANDRBA8.  (See  Poxzo,  An- 
drea.) 

BRTTXTNBNHAUS.  In  Germany,  a  build- 
ing erected  over  a  natural  spring ;  especially  one 
resorted  to  as  curative.  Such  a  building,  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  resort,  is  often  treated  in 
a  decorative  fashion. 

BR7AZI8;  sculptor. 

Biyaxis  probably  originally  came  from  Caria 
(Asia  Minor),  and  was  educated  in  Athens. 
His  signature  is  found  on  a  bas-relief  on  the 
base  of  a  monument  at  Athens.  About  350 
B.C.  he  was  associated  with  Scopas  (see 
Scopas),  Timotheos  (see  Timotheos),  and  Leo- 
chares  (see  Leochares)  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus  in  Caria. 

Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  sculpture  Orecque; 
E.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture. 
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BUCKINOHAM  PALACE 


The   town 

residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ; 
b^;iui  by  Qeorge  IV.  and  finished  under  Wil- 
liam IV.,  but  never  occupied  continuously  by 
the  royal  family.  It  stands  in  London  at  the 
western  end  of  S.  James's  Park,  and  south  of 
Green  Park.  It  has  no  important  architectural 
character. 

BUCKItB  (v.).  To  biUge  or  curve  under 
excessive  strain ;  to  deviate  from  the  normal. 
Used  of  walls  and  other  members  which  suffer 
deflection  as  under  extreme  load;  of  metal 
plates ;  of  boards,  and  the  like,  which  warp  or 
twist  because  too  thin  or  light. 

BUCKUID.  Past  participle  of  buckle.  In 
a  special  sense,  corrugated ;  said  of  thin  metal 
plates.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to 
corrugations  of  a  peculiar  form,  connected  with 
a  patent. 

BUCKIaBD  PLATB.  a  metal  plate,  gener- 
ally square,  stamped  or  wrought  with  a  slight 
domical  convexity,  leaving  a  flat  rim  with 
straight  edges.  Laid  on  iron  beams,  they  are 
commonly  used  on  account  of  their  stiffness,  as 
a  foundation  for  fireproof  floors. 

BXrCRAKB;  BUCRAXTIUM.  An  ox  skull, 
used  as  a  symbolic  decoration  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, in  which  it  had  a  sacrificial  significance, 
and  was  confined  to  altars  and  temples.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  affixing  the  skulls  of  the  oxen  sacrificed 
to  the  frieze,  or  other  parts,  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  worshipped.  As  a  decoration,  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  garlands,  festoons,  and  fillets.  In 
Renaissance  decoration  in  Italy  it  occurs  as  an 
arbitrary  ornament  destitute  of  particular  sig- 
nificance. Its  inappropriateness,  however,  pre- 
vented its  general  adoption. — A.  D.  F.  H. 

BUDDHIST  ARCHITBCTURB.  That 
of  India  of  the  time  of  the  great  Buddhist  re- 
ligious movement,  and  which  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  of  the  sixth  century  B.G.,  and 
the  centuries  immediately  following.  The  build- 
ings are  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Kashmir  in  the  fiir  northwest 
to  the  Ganges,  and  in  Ceylon;  but  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  they  extend  as 
far  south  as  Bombay.  Temples  and  topee  of 
extraordinary  magn^cence  exist  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  Patna,  Amravati,  and  Benares.  At  San- 
chi,  Samath,  and  Bharhut  (though  of  the  last 
named  the  central  mass  has  disappeared)  are 
topes  with  gateways  and  railings  (see  Rail- 
ings), which  are  not  buildings  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  religious  monuments  extremely  rich  in 
sculpture.  (Compare  Chaitya  Cave;  Vimana; 
and  see  India,  Architecture  of). 

Fergusson,  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture; 
Giutave  Le  Bon,  Les  Monuments  de  Vlude  ;  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra,  Buddha  Gaya,  and  the  other  titles 
named  in  the  bibliography  of  India,  Architecture 
of.  — R.S. 
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BUILDBB 

BUFFBT.  A,  A  sideboard;  especially  a 
large,  stationary,  and  somewhat  elaborate  one 
with  shelves,  racks,  and  the  like,  for  serving 
refreshments ;  hence,  — 

B.  In  public  places,  a  room  where  refresh- 
ments are  served.  Generally  provided  only 
with  counters  or  ban,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  restaurant  or  caf^,  which  has  tables  and 
chairs;  sometimes  a  place  for  slight  repasts 
only,  luncheons  and  the  like. 

In  both  these  senses  the  word  has  partly  lost 
the  original  French  signification. 

BUFFBT  BAR.  A  bar  in  the  sense  of  Bar, 
23,  situated  against  the  wall  and  forming  a  more 
or  less  extensive  buffet.  Barrooms  and  caf(^'s 
fitted  in  this  way,  and  without  bars  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  becoming  common  in  the  United  States. 

BXTHZi  AND  COUNTBR.  Decorative  work 
done  with  the  inlay  of  thin  materials  (see  Boule 
Work)  but  having  the  scroll  pattern  or  similar 
ornamental  device  given  in  the  two  aspects,  first 
of  a  piece  sawed  out  and  set  upon,  or  within,  a 
different  ground ;  and  second,  of  a  larger  piece, 
from  which  the  smaller  has  been  sawed  out,  with 
the  opening  filled  in.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  sheet 
brass  has  had  a  figure  cut  out  of  it^  the  piece 
so  cut  away  will  be  mounted,  enclosed  in  per- 
haps a  sheet  of  tortoise  shell;  and  the  piece 
cut  out  of  the  tortoise  shell  to  admit  the  piece 
of  brass  will  be  inserted  in  the  opening  left  in 
the  original  sheet  of  brass,  so  as  to  produce 
what  in  heraldry  is  called  a  countering,  or 
counter  charging.  —  R.  S. 

BXTHZa  WORK.     (See  Boule  Work.) 

BUILD  (v.).  To  construct  or  erect  a  struc- 
ture by  any  process  of  imiting  materials  or 
members.     (See  Building.) 

BUIIiDBR  One  who  builds,  and,  in  the 
limited  technical  sense,  one  who  organizes  and 
manages  the  various  trades  for  the  construc- 
tion of  edifices  for  the  purposes  of  habitation, 
religion,  industry,  and  art. 

The  builder  as  he  exists  to-day  is  a  creation 
of  the  last  four  centuries.  The  Renaissance  of 
classic  art  in  building  and  decoration,  which 
placed  the  prerogative  of  design  and  the  de- 
termination of  art  standards  in  the  hands  of 
students  of  antiquity,  separated  these  functions 
from  those  of  construction,  and  determined  new 
lines  to  divide  the  builder  from  the  architect. 
Previously  this  division  had  not  existed,  or  when 
perchance  one  did  exist  it  was  of  a  different 
character. 

The  builder  in  antiquity  ei\joyed  a  position 
and  prestige  which  his  modem  successor  has 
lost.  Then  the  builder  was  indeed  both  builder 
and  architect.  The  architect  who  was  not  also 
the  builder  was  only  the  author  of  the  general 
idea  and  its  main  features.  He  might  be  a  king 
or  an  ecclesiastic.  His  share  of  the  work  of 
design  might  go  as  far  as  to  determine  the 
number  of  columns  of  a  portico  or  the  general 
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disposition  and  dimensions  of  a  cruciform  plan ; 
but  it  was  the  builder  who  defined  the  propor- 
tions, the  order,  the  style  and  extent  of  decora- 
tion, and  who  drew  all  the  diagrams,  and  decided 
by  his  experience  the  questions  of  engineering. 
He  was  better  enabled  to  do  this  by  reason  of 
the  slow  changing  traditions  which  governed  the 
art.  He  did  not,  as  the  modem  architect  does, 
direct  arbitrarily  the  design  and  details.  Each 
workman  in  his  own  sphere  made  his  details  in 
the  only  way  he  knew.  There  was  no  question 
of  purity  of  style,  for  the  prevailing  style  was 
the  only  one  of  which  the  workman  had  any 
conception. 

Written  records  are  strangely  lacking  in  re- 
gard to  the  individual  authorship  of  ancient 
architecture.  Compared  with  the  age  of  such 
relics  as  the  Assyrian  and  early  Egyptian  ruins, 
the  buildings  of  Rome  and  mediaeval  Europe 
are  almost  recent,  and  had  they  been  the  crea- 
tion of  individual  genius  the  names  of  their 
authors  would  have  been  blazoned  upon  the  his- 
toiy  of  mankind.  But  such  names,  as  of  indi- 
vidual artists,  rarely  appear,  and  the  inference 
is  that  the  builder  and  architect,  as  we  know 
them,  were  not  yet  evolved  from  the  hetero- 
geneous art  life  which  was  collective  and  tradi- 
tional rather  than  individual  and  inventive. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  remarkable 
similarity,  not  only  in  great  features,  but  in  the 
minutest  details,  of  all  buildings  of  each  period, 
however  far  apiut  in  location.  This  character- 
ized alike  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and  the  medi- 
eval epochs,  and  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the 
modem.  It  reveals  positively  the  existence  of 
direction  which  was  a  unifying  medium  for  the 
art  impulses  of  the  times  very  different  from  the 
individual  force  of  the  modem  builder  or  archi- 
tect. This  medium  was  no  doubt  the  guild  or 
society  of  builders.  Fragmentaiy  testimony  of 
record  unites  with  the  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  buildings  themselves  to  show  that  from  the 
Grecian  age  down  to  the  Renaissance  the  art 
of  building  was  possessed  by  strong  and  closely 
organized  fraternities  which  have  now  entirely 
ceased  to  ^xist. 

The  Dionysiacs  of  Ionia,  a  company  of  masons 
and  builders,  almost  monopolized  the  building 
of  temples.  They  had  secrets  of  both  scientific 
and  doctrinal  character,  guarded  by  signs  and 
passwords  and  initiations  much  like  those  pre- 
served in  the  ceremonies  of  Freemasoniy.  It 
appears  that  the  strength  of  these  societies  was 
based  upon  really  exclusive  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  building,  and  their  mysteries 
were  not  sentimental  only,  but  were  founded 
in  practical  business  jealousy  of  their  monop- 
olies. 

In  Roman  times  these  Greek  societies  still 
flourished,  and  although  the  personal  force  of  the 
great  military  citizens  doubtless  asserted  itself 
and   dominated   the  builders*   operations,   the 
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latter  still  included  all  art  details  and  engineer- 
ing  responsibility. 

Later,  when  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  civili- 
zation   sprang   the    mediieval    styles    of  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  series,  similar  condi- 
tions of  organization  of  the  builders*  art  un- 
doubtedly prevailed.     We  again  find  an  age, 
possessing  most  limited  facilities  for  recording 
and  communicating,   producing  works  in  far 
removed  places  showing  close  similarity,  and 
proving  therein  a  complete  unification  and  or- 
ganization of  their  art.     Perhaps  the  guilds  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  were  in  less  degree 
monopolists  of  the  secrets  of  their  work.     In- 
dustrial education  and  military  science  both 
tended  to  popularize  engineering    knowledge; 
and,  as  to  the  artistic,  we  see,  in  the  latest 
phases  of  it^  as  in  the  French  Flamboyant  and 
its  contemporaries,  the  English  Tudor  and  €rer- 
man  late  geometrical,  differences  which  are  ex- 
amples of  marked  independence  and  which  show 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  unity  of  schooL 
And  in  Italy,  where  the  authority  of  the  medi- 
leval  guilds  was  never  great,  the  individualism 
which  inspired  the  Renaissance  was  very  early 
developed.     The  energetic   communities   bom 
of  commerce  and  leaming  afforded  good  soil 
for  such  a  growth,  and  when  its  strength  was 
developed  the  other  European  countries  bad 
reached  a  receptive  condition.     The  mediaeval 
guilds  sank  into  insignificance,  and  as  the  indi- 
vidual architect,  who  was  chiefly  archaeologist, 
and  secondarily  engineer,  arose  to  power,   the 
builder  sank  to  the  position  of  a  mere  chief 
of  mechanics,  who  pretended  to  but  little  art 
knowledge  and  whose  engineering  skill  was  sim- 
ply practical  and  of  the  "  rule  of  thumb  "  order. 
But  for  some  years  the  traditional  habits  of 
building  and  decorating  produced  local  styles 
following  the  models  of  the  strongest  designers. 
This  is  traceable  in  England  in  country  work 
long  after  the  classical  methods  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital ;  and  again  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  in  the  early  colonial  work  of  the 
Eastern  states  (see  the  terms  England;  Colonial). 

From  this  position  the  modem  builder  has 
arisen  under  the  stimulus  of  industrial  enter- 
prise. The  tendencies  toward  division  of  labour, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  had  produced 
independence  of  the  several  trades,  such  as 
mason,  carpenter,  smith,  etc.,  and  to  this  day 
much  good  work  is  done  by  builders  who  each 
controls  only  his  particular  branch  of  the  art ; 
but  the  necessity  for  organization,  on  the  other 
band,  long  since  demanded  a  chief  directing 
power  which  the  architect  was  no  longer  com- 
petent to  supply,  even  if  his  new  professional 
status  had  made  it  desirable.  Hence  arose  the 
modem  builder — namely,  a  chief  executive, 
who  organizes  and  details  the  work  of  the 
several  tnides  to  cany  out  the  projects  defined 
by  the  architect. 
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There  are  two  systemB  in  vogue  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  may  be  called  the  English  and  the 
American  for  want  of  better  names,  although 
the  latter  is  the  more  recent,  and  is  perhaps 
only  American  because  the  rapid  growth  and 
change  in  the  United  States  &cilitates  reform 
of  such  organizations. 

In  England  the  builder  is  usually  a  contractor 
of  considerable  experience,  who  himself  has  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  the  building  trades, 
and  who  employs  directly  foremen  and  artificers 
in  each  one  of  them.  He  is  in  fact  a  stone 
mason  and  bricklayer,  a  carpenter  and  smith, 
and  painter  and  roofer,  by  reason  of  his  own 
technical  knowledge,  and  he  maintains,  upon  his 
own  business  premises,  yards  and  shops  and  de- 
pots for  all  these  seveial  purposes. 

In  America  a  builder  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  operators  in  Urge  cities  are  referred  to  in 
each  case)  is  usually  a  contractor  who,  com- 
manding certain  financial  resources,  assumes  a 
concentrated  responsibility,  and  subdivides  it 
among  many  subcontractors,  each  supposed  to 
be  technically  qualified  to  produce  a  certain 
part  of  the  work  required.  This  builder  usually 
has  some  experience  in  a  special  trade,  but  his 
chief  qualification  is  an  aptitude  for  executive 
organijBation ;  and  he  makes  but  little  efibrt  to 
understand  the  needs,  artistic  or  scientific,  of 
his  work  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  refer  each 
part  to  the  proper  subcontractor. 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  it  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  latter  is  inferior;  that 
the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  and  of  personal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  builder  is  productive 
of  evil  in  the  executed  work,  as  compared  with 
the  older  &shion  and  its  results.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
our  industrial  tendencies,  and  that  it  has  many 
advantages  from  the  contractor's  point  of  view 
which  noake  it  not  only  desirable  but  imperative 
in  the  sharp  competition  of  modem  business. 
The  larger  number  of  trades  now  involved,  con- 
tinually increasing  as  workmen  enroll  in  separ- 
ate unions  for  protecticm  of  their  own  interests, 
make  it  impossible  to  unite  their  operations 
under  a  single  administration.  Then  the  enor- 
mous rapidity  of  modem  building,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  edifices,  makes  two  or  three  (some- 
times even  one)  of  such  contracts  a  sufficient 
undertaking  for  one  builder,  and  demands  a  suc- 
cession of  the  trades  rather  than  a  cooperation 
of  them.  At  one  time  a  hundred  ironworkers 
may  be  needed,  and  no  other  workmen;  then 
Uter  a  hundred  bricklayers ;  Uter  stone  setters, 
plasterers,  steam  fitters,  electricians,  and  so  on. 

A  builder  who  has  ten  buildings  in  course  of 
constroction  can  remove  each  corps  of  artisans 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  keep  all  his 
various  trades  continuously  at  work ;  but  one 
who  has  a  vast  amount  of  work  concentrated  in 
one  stmcture  to  be  erected  in  a  short  time  must 
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find  each  trade  in  turn  idle.  He  therefore 
ceases  to  employ  the  workmen  of  that  trade. 
He  sublets  each  section  of  the  work  to  a  con- 
tractor who  will  bring  an  army  of  men  when 
wanted,  and,  as  their  Ubours  are  lessened,  will 
remove  them  to  perform  other  subcontracts 
upon  buildings  less  advanced.  In  short,  the 
subcontract  system  permits  the  effective  distri- 
bution of  labour  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
this  alone  would  enforce  its  use.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  number  of  the  various  trades  is  becom- 
ing very  great,  and  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  control  some  of  them  is  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  subcontracts  are  further  sub^ 
divided  in  many  cases,  and  let  a  third,  or 
even  fourth,  time,  so  that  the  responsibility  is 
sometimes  too  fJEtr  removed  from  the  builder  to 
be  readily  ascertainable.  The  building  trades, 
as  now  usually  arranged  in  the  United  States, 
are  as  follows :  — 

MASON,  including  excavator,  rock  blaster, 
shorer,  pile  driver,  pneumatic  caisson  engineer, 
bricklayer,  fireproofing  terra  cotta  setter,  stone 
cutter  and  setter,  scaffolder  and  bolster,  paver, 
waterproofer  and  roofer,  plasterer,  marble  and 
tile  workers. 

IRONWORKER,  including  stmctural  work 
of  cast  iron,  steel  in  framing  of  columns,  beams, 
and  trusses,  ornamental  and  finishing  ironwork, 
bronze,  and  other  metal  works. 

CARPENTER,  including  stmctural  timber 
firaming  work,  joiner  work,  cabinet  work,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  sheet  metal  work,  roofing  work 
(sometimes  under  Mason),  painting,  varnishing, 
glazing. 

PLUMBER,  including  fixtures  and  machines, 
piping,  marble  work,  gas  piping,  tiling. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION,  includ- 
ing  boilers,  piping  and  radiators,  engines, 
pumps,  ventilating  plant,  special  fixtures  and 
fittings. 

ELEVATOR  WORK,  including  pumps,  cars. 

ELECTRIC  WORK,  including  wiring,  dyna- 
mos, engines,  bells,  telephones,  fixtures. 

When  it  is  noted  that  each  item  mentioned 
separately  is  customarily  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
tinct subcontract  with  a  special  contractor,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ability  to  specialize  each 
trade  is  an  important  impulse  toward  the  sys- 
tem. In  fact  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
older  or  English  system  can  now  exist  only  in 
part,  for  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  an  Eng- 
lish builder  should  maintain  a  shop  for  building 
steam  engines  or  electric  machinery,  and  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  must  per- 
force consent  to  the  subcontracting  for  such 
things,  or  else  reserve  them  to  be  contracted  for 
separately  by  the  owner.  But  this  latter 
method  leads  around  the  circle  to  the  original 
need  of  a  chief  contractor,  and  brings  us  back 
to  the  fact  that  this  subcontract  system  is 
essentially  the  method  of  the  modem  builder. 
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There  ia  still  much  work  of  lesser  magxiitude 
done  by  the  various  trades  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  chief  contractor;  the  owner, 
by  his  architect,  sometimes  maldng  contracts 
for  the  work  under  the  main  headings  in  the 
above  list ;  but  even  then  many  secondaxy  items 
are  usually  subcontracted,  the  builders  being 
equipped  only  for  the  primary  work — a  mason 
employing  his  bricklayers  and  subletting  the 
stone  and  plaster;  a  carpenter  employing 
framers  and  fitters,  and  subletting  all  mill  and 
shop  work ;  and  so  on. 

The  repeated  reference  to  contracts  and  con- 
tractors in  the  lines  preceding  calls  for  a  brief 
comment.  "Contractor"  has  become  almost 
synonymous  with  "builder,"  because  of  the 
settled  custom  of  agreeing  beforehand  in  draw- 
ings and  written  documents  upon  the  extent, 
character,  and  cost  of  building.  This  develop- 
ment, too,  has  been  much  deplored ;  but  again, 
it  is  the  product  of  the  age. 

The  old  method  known  as  the  "  days'  work  " 
system  still  prevails  to  a  small  extent,  but 
chiefly  for  work  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance.  In  this  system  all  work  done  and 
material  used  are  carefully  recorded,  and  their 
cost,  plus  an  amount  or  percentage  for  profit,  is 
charged  to  the  owner.  Its  advantages  include 
the  encouragement  of  good  workmanship  by 
proportionatdy  high  compensation.  Its  defect 
is  the  commercial  one  of  removal  of  responsibil- 
ity for  cost  firom  those  who  only  can  control  it. 
The  admitted  &ct  that  dajrs'  work  is  always 
expensive  is  explanatory  of  its  decadence. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  old- 
fashioned  way  of  making  compensation  for 
building  work  is  falling  into  disuse,  especially 
as  the  prevalence  of  other  systems  brings  about 
an  attitude  of  builders  and  workmen  which  robs 
the  days'  work  method  of  its  chief  advantage  ~ 
namely,  loyalty  and  sympathy  for  the  work 
itself  and  the  employer.  The  impulse  in  **  days' 
work  "  is  to  render  the  best  work  possible.  In 
"  contract "  it  is  to  do  the  least  that  will  be 
accepted.  Another  method  in  use  in  En^and 
is  known  as  the  "  measured  work  "  system.  It 
is  used  in  America  only  in  engineering  or,  very 
exceptionally,  in  subcontracts  in  building.  In 
this  case  a  schedule  of  prices  per  foot,  per  yard, 
etc.  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  work  when  done  is 
measured  up  and  the  total  value  determined. 
It  is  evidently  of  only  limited  applicability,  and 
need  not  be  much  considered,  although  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  it  combines  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  days'  work  system,  with  a  proper 
location  of  responsibility  for  extravagance  and 
waste. 

But  the  contract  system  of  building  is  the 
generally  accepted  one,  and  it  can  only  be  in- 
ferred that  it  is  that  best  suited  to  our  use. 
Many  of  the  evils  attributed  to  it,  especially 
the  lack  of  pride  in  good  workmanship,  should 
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really  be  chaiged  to  other  caoses.  The  coBtom 
of  awarding  contracts  upon  competitive  pro- 
posals involving  the  selection  of  the  lowest  bid 
undoubtedly  tends  to  discourage  a  high  standard ; 
and  the  uniform  wage  scale  insisted  upon  by 
most  trades  unions,  together  with  their  diare- 
gard  for  individual  skill,  go  far  to  make  super- 
latively good  work  unattainable,  even  while 
they  raise  the  standard  of  the  average. 

The  builder  now  as  truly  represents  his  epoch 
as  did  any  of  his  predeoessoTs,  individual  or 
corporate.  His  work  demands  of  him  executive 
ability  and  enterprise  beyond  that  shown  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  in  his  army  of  sub- 
contractors he  commands  skill  and  power  and 
inventive  genius  of  such  diversity  and  degree  as 
have  been  until  now  unthought  of  in  connection 
with  the  builders'  art  —  Robebt  W.  Gibson. 

BTJILDBRS' HARDIKTARB.  The  metallic 
fittings  in  common  use  about  a  house  or  other 
building,  such  as  hinges,  bolts,  locks.  More 
rarely,  by  natural  extension,  larger  fittings,  but 
almost  entirely  in  the  interior,  such  as  brass  or 
cast-iron  saddles  for  doors ;  but  never  including 
the  fittings  connected  with  the  plumbing. 

BXJZLDBR8*  JACK.     (See  Jack.) 

BUXIJ>INQ.  A,  The  art  and  the  practice 
of  putting  together  material  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
produce  a  structure  of  some  elaboration ;  espe- 
cially, in  architectural  usage,  a  dwelling  house, 
hall  for  meeting,  place  of  wonhip,  or  the  like. 

B.  The  structure  so  put  togeUier  and  com- 
posed. 

In  sense  A  the  term  differs  from  Aichiteo- 
ture  in  excluding  all  idea  of  artistic  treatment ; 
and  it  differs  from  Construction  in  excluding  the 
idea  of  scientific  or  highly  skilful  treatment. 
Building  may  be  poor,  may  be  commonplace, 
ugly,  insufficient,  or  otherwise  of  small  impor- 
tance. 

The  building  of  those  earliest  races  of  men 
who  first  emerged  from  the  lowest  savagery  has 
alwajTs  been  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  such 
material  as  comes  easiest  to  hand.  Thus,  in 
the  forest  grown  countries  the  use  of  saplings 
and  branches  for  the  main  structure,  and  of 
leafy  boughs  or  large  leaves  for  thatch  and 
keeping  out  the  rain,  is  universal ;  but  where 
such  materials  are  not  available,  building,  al- 
thouj^  it  may  develop  more  slowly,  is  none  the 
less  undertaken  with  stones,  mud,  clay,  and  the 
like.  Even  where  men  have  lived  in  caves,  or 
in  excavations  in  the  face  of  a  cUff,  building  is 
resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment to  complete  their  protection  or  their  de- 
fence ;  and  in  these  cases,  such  materials  as  stone 
and  clay  are  usually  accessible  and  are  found 
more  efficacious.  The  same  truths  hold  good 
throughout  nearly  all  the  natural  development 
of  building ;  and  an  advanced  stage  of  mechani- 
cal civilization  is  reached  before  building  mate- 
rials are  brought  from  a  great  distance.     There 
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aie  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  thus,  the  Egyptians 
at  a  Teiy  early  epoch  became  skilful  in  moving 
to  the  water's  edge  and  in  transporting  by  water 
▼ery  large  blocks  of  stone  worked  in  the  quar- 
ries on  the  upper  Nile  and  floated  down  the 
stream.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary buOding  of  the  people  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  larger  and  more  splendid  structures  were 
built  of  material  found  ready  at  hand.  The  re- 
sult of  this  strong  tendency  to  save  trouble  and 
expense  is  found  in  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  building  and  the  rarity  of 
their  combination  in  one  and  the  same  structure. 

These  two  kinds  of  building  are,  first,  that 
which  may  be  called  cage  building ;  in  which 
long,  slender  joists,  bars,  beams,  logs,  stems  of 
bamboo  and  stems  of  palm,  and  the  like  are 
combined  to  form  an  openwork  box,  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  filled  up  or  covered  over 
afterward  by  material  secured  to  the  uprights, 
the  horizontals,  and  diagonals.  This  structure 
is  as  visible  in  an  American  balloon  frame  house 
or  in  the  modem  steel  cage  building  as  in  a  New 
Zealander's  hut.  It  is  but  a  slight  modification 
of  it  which  obtains  in  the  half-timbered  house 
where  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  masonry. 
This  method  of  building  has  prevailed  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  China,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  Japan,  in  Northern  Europe,  and  in  other 
lands  where  the  materials  are  easy  to  obtain. 

The  other  kind  of  building  is  the  solid  kind. 
In  this  a  combination  of  walls  is  carried  up  from 
the  ground,  and  these  walls  may  be  built  of 
stones  roughly  heaped  together  or  slightly 
dressed,  or  of  clay  cut  or  pressed  into  uniform 
shapes  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  of  mud  of  some 
tenacious  kind ;  but  this  last  material  requires 
a  backing,  a  firame  or  skeleton,  to  keep  it  in 
place,  and  here  again  is  a  partial  combination 
of  the  two  systems  of  building.  Walls  built 
solidly  in  this  manner  require  for  the  roofing  of 
the  enclosure  within  them,  either  a  resort  to  the 
first-named  system  of  building, —  the  cage  sys- 
tem, —  or  they  require  the  use  of  peculiarly  for- 
tunate material  and  the  employment  of  unusual 
constructional  and  mechanical  skill.  The  rare 
instances  in  the  history  of  building  in  which 
roofs  are  made  of  slabis  of  stone,  of  corbelled 
courses  of  stone,  or  of  true  vaults,  are  instances 
of  the  difficulty  found  by  hall-civilized  man  in 
closing  his  room  at  the  top  by  the  materials 
used  in  what  we  call  masonry.  —  K.  S. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  below, 
see  the  bibliographies  under  Iron  Construction ; 
Masonry  ;  Wood,  Construction  In. 

F.  E.  Kidder,  Building  Constmctinn  and  Svper- 
inttndenc^;  Sir  John  Anderson,  Tht  Strength  of 
Materials  and  StmctureSj  London.  1887,  12n)o ; 
Bftukunde  der  Architekten  unter  Miticirkung  von 
Faehm&nnem  der  Vertehiedenen  Einzelgehiete^ 
bearbeitet  ron  den  Herauagebern  der  JJeutschen 
Banzeitung  und  dea  Deutachen  Baukahndera,  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1890  ;  Max  Becker,  AUgemeire 
Baukunde  dea  Inghiieura^  text  5  vols.,  4to,  plates 
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6  vols.,  folio,  Leipzig,  1882;  Theodore  ChAteau, 
Technologie  du  Bdtiment^  on  itude  complete  dea 
tnateriaux  de  toute  eapece  employea  dans  lea  con- 
atructiona,  F&ria,  1880,  2  vols.,  8vo;  A.  Devillez, 
Elenienta  de  conatrttctiona  civilea^  art  de  bMr^ 
compoaition  dea  idfjicea,  etc.,  Fariis,  1882,  1  vol., 
8vo;  liotea  on  Building  Conatruction,  London, 
4  vols.,  8vo,  1875 ;  also  by  the  same  author,  Ad- 
vanced Building  ConatructioHt  London,  1892  (both 
of  the  above  issued  for  the  South  Kensington 
Schools)  ;  F.  E.  Kidder,  Architeet'a  and  Build- 
er'a  Pocket  Book;  M.  Winter,  Die  Dach  con- 
atructionen  nach  den  verachiedenartigen  Formen 
und  Bedingungen,  Berlin,  s.  d.,  1  vol.  text,  1 
vol.  plates ;  G.  A.  Breyniann,  und  H.  Lang, 
Allgemeine  Bau-conatructivnalehre  mil  beaon- 
derer  Beziehung  auf  daa  Uochbauweaen^  Leipzig, 
1881,  4  vols. ;  Lipoid  Lanck,  TraiU  pratique  de 
la  conatruction  moderne  et  deacription  du  materiel 
employi  par  lea  conatructeura,  Paris,  1877,  2  vols., 
folio ;  Charles  H.  Haswell,  Meehanica'  and  Engi- 
neera*  Pocket  Book  of  Tablea^  Rulea  and  Formu- 
laa,  etc.,  New  Yorlc,  1801;  Banister  Fletcher, 
QuatUitiea.,  a  Text-book  for  Surveyora  in  tabulated 
jormy  London,  1880 ;  Glenn  Brown,  Healthy 
Foundationa  for  Houaea  (reprinted  from  the  Sani- 
tary Engineer),  New  York,  1886 ;  Jules  Gaudaid, 
Foundational  translated  by  L.  F.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  M.A.,  New  York ;  George  T.  Powell,  ^oun- 
dationa  and  Foundation  Walla  for  all  claaaea  of 
Buildinga,  New  York,  1889  ;  R.  GuastaTino,  Eaaay 
on  the  Theory  and  Hiatory  of  Coheaive  Conatruc- 
tion  applied  eapecially  to  the  timbrel  vaults  Bos- 
ton, 1893  ;  Viollet-le-I)uc,  Dictionnaire  Baiaonni, 
article  *'  Construction,"  and  translation  of  same, 
Bational  Conatructiont  by  G.  M.  Huss. 

BX7ILDIN a  APPLIANCBB.  Implements, 
fittings,  and  machinery  used  by  btiilders  in  pre- 
paring material  and  in  erecting  or  repairing 
buildings.  (See  Centring  ;  Crab  ;  Crane  ; 
Derrick;  Elevator;  Hod;  Hod  Elevator; 
Hoistway ;    lift ;    Scaffold.) 

BUILDINO  LAW.     (See  Legislation.) 

BUIZiDnfO  PAPBR.  Paper  used  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  building,  usually  either 
to  provide  warmth,  or  to  serve  as  a  deafening. 
Many  patent  papers  are  in  the  market,  the 
general  tendency  of  such  manufacture  being 
toward  heavy  and  soft  material,  as  thickness  is 
needed  while  strength  would  be  unimportant. 
The  use  in  the  United  States  of  paper  applied 
between  the  first  sheathing  and  the  outer  clap- 
boards in  all  kinds  of  frame  buildings  has 
proved  most  useful  to  the  comfort  of  the  houses 
so  protected. 

BUILDING  8X7RVB70R.  A  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and  report  on 
existing  buildings  and  their  appurtenances, 
with  regard  to  their  safety,  sanitary  condition, 
general  state  of  repair,  or  other  qualities.  The 
title  is,  however,  not  specific,  and  the  work  de- 
scribed is  usually  undertaken  by  an  architect, 
builder,  or  similar  professional  man  ;  also,  some- 
times, by  a  surveyor  of  any  kind,  as  a  quantity 
surveyor. 

BULPINCH,  CHARLBB  ;  architect ;  b. 
Aug.  8,  1763  (at  Boston,  Massachusetts);  d. 
April  15,   1844. 
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The  earliest  native  architect  of  BoBton.  Biil- 
finch  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1781, 
and  between  1785  and  1787  travelled  in 
Europe.  He  visited  Paris  while  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson (see  Jefferson,  T.)  was  minister  to  France, 
and  spent  three  or  four  months  in  Italy.  After 
his  return  his  first  work  was  the  Doric  column 
erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden 
beacon  on  Beacon  HiU  (Boston).  In  1796  he 
undertook  the  Franklin  Place  improvement  in 
which  his  entire  fortune  was  lost.  July  4, 1 795, 
Buliinch  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  State 
House  in  Boston  (finished  1798).  He  finished 
the  McLean  Hospital,  SomerviUe,  in  1818,  and 
in  the  same  year  received  the  commission  for  the 
(General  Hospital  in  Boston.  Jan.  8,  1818, 
Bulfinch  succeeded  B.  H.  Latrobe  (see  Latrobe) 
as  architect  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  He 
built  the  rotunda  according  to  Latrobe's  plans, 
and  added,  from  his  own  designs,  the  portico 
and  approaches  on  the  western  side.  He  fin- 
ished the  Capitol  in  1830.  (For  changes  after 
1851,  see  Walter,  Thomas  U.) 

Ellen  S.  Bulfinch,  Life  and  LeUera  of  Charles 
Bulfinch:  Winsor,  Memorial  Hittory  of  Boston  ; 
Quincy,  Municipal  History  of  Boston ;  Howard, 
Architects  of  the  National  Capitol^  in  International 
Beviete ;  Glenn  Brown,  United  States  Capitol. 

BX7IJL  A  small  structure  projecting  from  a 
building,  as  a  booth  or  stall. 

BX7LKHI!AD.  A.  The  top  of  a  bulk; 
hence,  sometimes  the  bulk  itself. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  in  modem  times,  a 
boxlike  stmcture,  generally  framed  of  wood  or 
iron,  rising  above  a  floor  or  roof,  either  as  a 
means  of  lighting  by  a  window  or  windows  in 
its  sides,  or  to  cover  and  accommodate  the  head 
of  A  staircase,  elevator,  or  the  like. 

BUIiKHXIAD  UaHT;  WINDOW.  Any 
window  in  a  bulkhead ;  a  window  or  windows 
constructed  as  a  bulkhead.  Specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  such  a  window  arrangeil  to  light 
a  cellar;  the  top  of  the  opening  in  the  outer 
wall  being  higher  than  the  cellar  ceiling  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  bulkhead  which  projects  into  the 
room  above ;  commonly  forming  a  broad  window 
seat,  or  a  platform  behind  a  show  window. 

BUIaLANT,  CHARTiBS ;  architect  or 
builder. 

A  nephew  of  Jean  Bullant,  of  Ecpuen,  who 
worke<l  under  his  direction  at  Saint-Denis  after 
1573  (see  Bullant,  Jean). 

Berty,  Lfs  Grands  Architectes  fran^is^  p.  167. 

BUIiZaANT,  JBAN;  architect;  b.  about 
1515 ;  d.  Oct.  10,  1578. 

In  his  Reiijle  04n4raUe  Bullant  asserts  that 
he  measured  the  antique  in  Rome.  He  very 
early  entereil  the  service  of  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency.  The  result  of  their  coopera- 
tion was  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  cha- 
teau of  Ecouen,  France.  The  original  design 
and  the  older  work  are  doubtless  by  another 
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person  (see  Baillard,  Charles).  The  claasical 
influence  of  Bullant  appears  gradually  and  be- 
comes predominant  in  the  wing  to  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance  built  about  1550.  He  built 
the  main  entrance  also  (destroyed),  and  the  por- 
tico, copied  from  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
at  Rome,  which  was  added  to  the  left  wing,  the 
flrst  appearance  of  the  colossal  order  in  France. 
This  work  especially  marks  the  transition  from 
the  early  Renaissance  to  the  clearly  defined 
French  classic  style.  Oct.  25,  1557,  Bullant 
was  appointed  contrdleiir  des  bdtimenta  roy- 
eaux,  but,  like  Philibert  de  TOrme  (see  De 
rOrme,  P.),  lost  his  office  after  the  death  of 
Henri  II.  (July  10,  1559).  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  follows  in  which  no  building  of  impor- 
tance can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him. 
Palustre  (op.  cit.,yol.  I.,  p.  7  9)  supposes  that  dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  occupied  with  the  Petit 
Clidteau  of  Chantilly,  the  reconstmction  of  the 
Chateau  of  F^re-en-Tardenois,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  various  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
l^oouen,  as  at  Bellay,  SaroeUes,  YiUiers-le-Bel,  etc. 
The  great  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Denis,  Nov.  10, 
1567.  The  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  Madeleine  de  Savoy,  in  the  church  at  Mont- 
morency, was  begun  by  Bullant  soon  after.  The 
work  continued  a  long  time  and  appears  never 
to  have  been  completed.  (For  the  sculpture, 
see  Prieur,  Barth^lemy.)  Fragments  of  this 
monument,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  now  in  the  Louvre.  In  1570  Bullant 
superintended  the  works  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Valois,  at  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris.  Jan.  8, 
1570,  he  succeeded  Philibert  de  I'Orme  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Tuileries,  and  built  the  pavilion  con- 
necting with  De  rOrme's  work  on  the  south 
side.  In  1572  Catherine  de'  Medici  abandoned 
the  Tuileries,  and  Bullant  began  for  her  the 
great  Hdt€l-de4a-Reine,  which  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
Compte  de  Soissons,  and  was  called  Hotel  de 
Soissons,  Paris.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  destroyed,  except  the  great  column  built  in 
imitation  of  Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  which 
still  remains.  The  first  of  Bullant's  first  book 
appeared  in  1561  under  the  title  Recueil 
d^Horlogiographiej  quarto,  with  engravings  on 
wood.  The  second  part  followed  the  next  year, 
and  with  the  first  formed  a  volume  entitled 
Petit  Traict^  de  GioniHrie  et  d^Horlogio- 
graphie  pratique^  1562.  His  second  work 
Reigle  g^^ralle  d* Architecture,  came  from 
the  press  May  27,  1564.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1568.  In  1619  an  edition  was 
issued  by  N.  Pilouet,  reveue  et  corrigie  par 
Monsieur  de  Broase,  architecte  du  rqy  (see 
Brosse,  Salomon  de).  Bullant  died  at  Ecouen, 
Oct.  10,  1578. 

Berty,  Les  Grands  architectes  francais;  Pa* 
lustre,    La  Benaissance  en  France;   Mrs.  Patti' 
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aon.  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France;  Le 
Marquis  L^ii  de  Laborde,  Les  comptes  des  b&ti- 
menu  du  Roi ;  I'b.  de  Chenneviferes,  Archives  de 
V  art  fran^ais. 

BJTLLAJXT  (of  Ainiens)^  JEAN ;  architect. 

The  records  concemiug  Jean  Bullant  of 
Amiena  usually  refer  to  two  persons.  There 
may  have  been  more.  One  Jean  Bullant  began 
in  1524  the  church  of  Saint  Jean  hors  les-Murs, 
at  Amiens  (Somme,  France),  and  in  1525,  the 
tour  Le  Coropte,  at  Lucheu.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  Echivinage,  a  Jean  Bullant  was 
Machon  de  la  grande  4glise  (cathedral),  in 
1532. 

In  1569  another  Jean  Bullant  was  charged 

with  the  reconstruction  of  the  belfry  of  Amiens, 

and  made  nn  pourtraict  sur  six  feuiUea  de 

papier  coll4s  ensemble.     From  1565  to  1574 

he  w^as  occupied  with  the  fortifications  of  the 

city  of  Amiens. 

Dusevel,  Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Oh- 
wages  executes  dans  la  ville  d^AmienSy  etc.,  I'ar- 
lustre,  Renaissance  en  France. 


;  architect;   b.    1639; 
d.  1716. 

BuUet  was  a  pupil  of  Francois  Blondel  (see 
Blondel,  Fr.).  In  1670-1672  he  assisted  Blon- 
del in  the  construction  of  the  Porte  Saint-Denis, 
Paris.  He  afterward  built  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  from  his  own  designs.  In  1675  BuUet 
built  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  In  1676  he  published  his  Plan 
de  Paris, 

Lance,  Dictionnaire  Ministers  de  rinstruction 
publlque,  Inoenlaire  ghikral^  Monuments  reli- 
gieuz.  Vol.  I.,  p.  239. 

BULL'S  BYE.  A.  A  small  circular  win- 
dow or  opening. 

B.  A  piece  of  glass  having  a  circular  con- 
vexity on  one  or  both  sides,  commonly  used  in 
a  circular  leading  in  stained  glass  designs — a 
Roundel. 

BULL'S  KO&B.  The  projecting  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  two  faces  when  the  comer  is 
rounded  outwardly,  as  in  the  salient  comer  of  a 
plastered  partition,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  one 
of  the  principal  angles  of  an  exterior. 

BUNK.  A  standing  bedstead  of  simple  char- 
acter, such  as  is  fitted  in  the  cabin  of  an  officer 
on  shipboard,  or  is  roughly  built  of  boards  in  a 
temporary  lodging  house,  or  the  barrack  of  a 
mining  camp  or  the  like.  Bunks  are  often 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  a  chest  of 
drawers,  the  space  beneath  them  being  thus 
utilised,  and  the  bunk  itself  being  raised  high 
above  the  deck  or  floor. 

Buxvjk  ROOM.  A  dormitory  for  a  number 
of  men ;  especially,  in  the  United  States,  the 
dormitory  of  a  fireliouse,  although  usually  pro- 
vided with  ordinary  bedsteads,  and  not  bunks. 

BUNZ,  JOHANN  VITUS ;  iron  worker. 

In  1713  Bunz  made  the  iron  screen  in  the 
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choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm  (Wilrtemberg, 
Grennany). 

Lttbke,  Renaissance  in  Dentsrhland. 

BUONACCORSI,  PIERINO  (PBRINO 
DBL  VAQA  of  Florence);  painter  and  deco- 
rator; b.  1499;  d.  1547. 

One  of  the  assistants  of  Raphael  in  decorating 
the  Stance  and  Loggie  at  the  Vatican.  After 
the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  Perino  entered  the 
service  of  the  great  Admiral  Andrea  Doria  in 
Grenoa,  in  whose  palace  he  decorated  the  vesti- 
bule, a  loggia,  and  a  series  of  apartments  in  the 
second  story.  He  returaetl  to  Rome,  and  for 
Paul  III.  (Pope  1534-1549)  and  the  Famese 
family  made  designs  for  numerous  crystals, 
embroideries,  stuccoes,  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone,  etc. 

Mttntz,  Renaissance;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
Raphael. 

BUONAMICO.     (See  Bonusamicus.) 
BUONARROTI-SIMONI,  MICHBL- 
ANOELO;    sculptor,    painter,    architect,    and 
poet;  b.  Mar.  6,  1475;  d.  Feb.  17,  1564. 

The  Buonarroti-Simonis  were  an  old  burgher 
family  of  Florence.  MicheUngelo  was  bom  at 
Caprese  in  the  Casentiuo  (Tuscany),  while  his 
father  Lodovico  (d.  1534)  was  podestk  of  that 
village.  April  1,  1488,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  painters  Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio 
for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  selected 
to  study  from  the  antique  statues  collected  in 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco, 
Florence,  and  there  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (b.  1448;  d.  1429),  who 
invited  him  to  his  palace,  where  Michelangelo 
lived  and  worked  until  his  patron  died.  In 
1491  Michelangelo  came  in  contact  with  Savo- 
narola (b.  1452 ;  d.  1498),  w^hose  influence  upon 
him  was  veiy  great.  Through  the  assistance 
of  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  S.  Spirito, 
for  whom  he  made  a  crucifix,  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  dissection,  and  began  that 
exhaustive  study  of  anatomy  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  his  life.  Just  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (Nov.  8,  1494),  Michel- 
angelo Mrent  to  Bologna,  w^here  he  made  one  of 
the  kneeling  angels  of  the  Area  of  S.  Domenico 
(see  Niccolo  del  Area).  Returning  to  Florence 
in  1495  he  made  a  statue  of  S.  John,  8up{)0Bed 
to  be  now  in  Berlin,  and  a  sleeping  Cupid  which 
was  sold  to  the  Cardinal  Riario  in  Rome  as  an 
antique.  Coing  to  Rome,  June  25,  1496,  he 
made  there  at  this  time  the  Bacchus  of  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Florence,  a  Cupid,  probably  that  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Pietk  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  for  which  the 
contract  was  signed  Aug.  26,  1498.  Michel- 
angelo returned  to  Florence  in  1501  and  began 
the  colossal  statue  of  David,  in  August  of  that 
year.  It  was  placed  in  position  before  the 
Palazzo  della  Signoria,  June  8,  1504,  and  is 
now  in  the  Accademia,  Florence.    The  Madonna 
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of  Bruges  was  probably  made  at  about  this  time, 
and  a  bronze  David  which  was  sent  to  France, 
and  drifted  to  the  chateau  of  Villeroy,  where 
it  disappeared.  The  two  rondels  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  and  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Florence,  and  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
at  the  Ufliizi  doubtless  belong  to  this  early 
period.  In  1504  he  began  the  fiEtmous  cartoon 
representing  soldiers  alarmed  while  bathing  in 
the  Amo  (the  so-called  **  Battle  of  Pisa  ").  It 
was  made  as  a  companion  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
'*  Battle  of  Anghiari,"  begun  1503  (see  Leonardo 
da  Vinci).  This  cartoon,  which  influenced  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance  more  than  any  other 
work,  was  finished  in  1506,  but  abandoned  a 
few  years  later  and  finally  destroyed. 

In  1505  Michelangelo  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Julius  II.  (Pope  1503-1513),  and  in  April  of 
that  year  began  the  mausoleum  of  the  Pope,  a 
work  which  extended  through  many  years  of 
his  life  and  was  the  source  of  endless  irritation 
and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  design,  with 
the  statue  of  Moses,  was  finally  set  up  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincolo,  Rome,  after 
1542.  Disturbed  by  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  Pope  about  the  mausoleum,  Michel- 
angelo abandoned  Rome  for  Florence  before 
May  2,  1506.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope  at  Bologna, 
and  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  him  which 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio  (Bologna),  until  Dec.  30,  1511,  when 
it  was  destroyed.  At  Bologna,  Michelangelo 
came  in  contact  with  the  work  of  Qiaoomo  della 
Quercia  (see  Giacomo  della  Querela),  which  had 
a  powerfiil  influence  upon  his  compositions  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  (Vatican,  Rome). 
This  ceiling,  begun  in  the  summer  of  1508,  rep- 
resents scenes  from  the  Creation,  surrounded 
by  a  superb  setting  of  architecture  and  figures. 
It  was  finished  in  October,  1512.  Julius  II. 
was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  Leo  X. 
(Pope  1513-1521).  Leo  found  little  for  Michel- 
angelo to  do  in  Rome.  In  1515  the  Pope  con- 
ceived a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  facade 
for  the  chiu*ch  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
for  which  designs  were  made  by  Michelangelo, 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gallo,  Giuliano 
da),  Andrea  and  Jacopo  Sansovino  (see  Sanso- 
vino,  A.  and  J.),  and  others.  That  of  Michel- 
angelo was  preferred.  From  1516  to  1520 
Michelangelo  was  occupied  in  the  mountains  of 
Carrara  and  Serravezza,  building  roads,  opening 
quarries,  and  preparing  marbles  for  this  facade, 
which  was  never  built.  Leo  X.  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  VI.  (Pope  1522-1523),  and  he  in 
turn  by  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Clement  VII.  (Pope 
1523-1534).  Clement  employed  Michelangelo 
in  the  constniction  of  the  new  sacristy  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  Florence,  and  the  tombs  of  the  two 
dukes,  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The 
sacristy  wan  finished  before  1524.     The  mag- 
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nifioent  sculpture  of  the  two  tombs  was  kept  in 
hand  for  a  long  period,  and  not  actually  pUced 
in  position  until  after  1534.  Michelangelo  be- 
gan the  Laurentian  library  in  Florence  in  1526. 
During  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530,  he  was 
made  controller  general  of  the  works  of  defence. 
In  1534  Michelangelo  settled  in  Rome  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Under  the  patronage 
of  Paul  III.  (Pope  1534-1549)  he  completed 
the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  chapel  by  painting 
the  picture  of  the  "Last  Judgment"  (begun 
1534,  finished  1541).  The  decorations  of  the 
Pauline  chapel  were  painted  between  1542  and 
1549.  About  1544  he  was  called  in  to  complete 
the  Famese  palace  (Rome),  which  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Antonio  (II.),  da  San  Gallo. 
The  third  story,  with  the  cornice  and  much  of 
the  court,  are  attributed  to  Michelangelo.  He 
had,  however,  from  this  time  until  his  death  very 
able  assistants,  such  as  Vignola  (see  Barozzio, 
Giacomo)  and  Giacomo  della  Porta  (see  Giaoomo 
della  Porta),  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  work  from  his.  (Gamier,  Midiel-Ange 
architede  in  L'(Euvre  et  la  Vie  de  Michel- 
Ange,)  After  the  death  of  Antonio  (II.)  da  San 
Gallo,  in  1546,  Michelangelo  became  architect 
of  S.  Peter's,  and  worked  on  that  building  until 
his  death  without  compensation.  He  returned 
to  the  main  features  of  the  design  of  Bramante 
(see  Bramante),  and,  in  1557,  made  a  model  of 
the  cupoU,  according  to  which  it  was  built  after 
his  death  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  dome 
as  constructed  doubtless  represents  Michelan- 
gelo's conception  veiy  perfectly.  The  Porto  Pia 
(Rome)  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Capitol  was  begun  with  the 
placing  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
1538.  Michelangelo  designed  the  main  features 
of  the  present  buUdings,  which  were  carried  out 
after  his  death.  He  rebuilt  the  great  hall  of 
the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (now  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli),  which  was  again  re- 
modelled in  1749  by  Vanvitelli  (see  Vanvitelli). 

Passerini,  Bibliogrt^/la  di  Michelangelo:  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Life  of  Michelangelo;  Heath  Wilson, 
Life  and  Works  of  Michelangelo ;  J.  S.  Harford, 
Life  of  Michel  Angela;  Hermann  Grimm,  Dat 
Leben  Michelangelos ;  VCEuvre  (t  la  Vie  de 
Michel- Ange ;  Gotti,  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buo- 
narroti; Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelangelo  ;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.  ;  Vasari.  Blashfield-Hopkins  ed.  ; 
Milanesi,  Lettere  di  Michelangelo;  Duppa,  Life 
and  Literary  Works  of  Michel  Angelo;  Anton 
Springer,  Baffael  und  Michel  Angelo;  Symonds, 
Benaissance ;  Dunn,  Die  Domkuppel  der  Petrua 
Kirche  in  Bom ;  Russell  Sturgis,  Michelangelo  in 
Johnson* a  Cyclopedia;  Strack,  Baudenkmaeler 
Roms;  Michaelis,  Michelangelos  Plan  turn  Capi- 
tol. 

BUONO.     (See  also  Bona) 

BUONO  OF  PISA;  architect. 

Buono  and  his  uncle,  Pietro,  were  called  from 
the  monastery  at  Monantulano  in  990  to  build 
the  church   of  San-Michele-in-Borgo,  at  Pisa, 
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an  the  rains  of  a  Roman  temple.  He  brought 
columns  for  the  church  from  Rome  and  Elba. 
Of  his  work  the  crypt  and  some  of  the  columns 
of  the  nave  still  remain.  A  kneeling  figure  in  a 
niche  of  the  facade  is  supposed  to  be  his  portrait. 
Robault  de  Fleury,  Monuments  de  PUe^  p.  39. 

BUOnTAIaBRn,  BERNARDO;  architect, 
sculptor,  painter,  landscape  architect,  minia- 
turist;  b.  1536  ;  d.  June  6, 1608. 

A  pupil  of  Vasari  and  of  Giulio  Clovio,  the 
miniaturist.  For  the  dukes  Francesco  I.  (b. 
1541  ;  d.  1587)  and  Ferdinando  I.  (b.  1551  ; 
d.  1609)  de'  Medici  be  designed  the  villas  of 
Pratolino,  Artiminio,  Marignolle,  and  Magia, 
near  Florence.  He  built  the  additions  to  the 
Palazzo  Yecchio,  Florence,  on  the  Via  dei  Leoni, 
the  Trihuna  of  the  Uffizi,  and  the  gallery  con- 
necting the  Uffizi  with  the  Pitti  palace.  He 
continued  the  arrangement  of  the  Boboli  Oar- 
dens,  begun  by  Tribolo  (see  Tribolo),  and  built 
the  grotto  and  other  architectural  adornments 
there.  Buontalcnti  fortified  Porto  Ferraio, 
Livomo,  and  Grosseto.  The  Palazzo  Reole^ 
in  Siena,  and  the  Palazzo  Nonfinisto,  in  Flor- 
ence, are  attributed  to  him. 

Mttntz,  RenaUsance  ;  Redtenbacher,  Arehitek- 
tur  der  ItcUieniachen  Renaissance;  Burckhardt, 
Cicerone;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  614. 

BUORA,  OIOVAmn  (ZUANB)  DI  AN- 
TONIO OF  08TEN0 ;  sculptor  and  architect. 

Buora  appears  frequently  in  the  Venetian 
records,  especially  in  association  with  Pietro 
Lombardo  (see  Lombardo,  Pietro),  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
in  1489  and  1490.  He  made  the  doorway  of 
the  church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  Venice.  In  1494 
he  began  the  dormitorio  of  the  monasteiy  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice. 

Paoletti,  Rinaseimento  in  Venexia. 

BURaSB,  WILLIAM;  architect;  b.  1827  ; 
d.  April  20,  1881. 

He  was  educated  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  was  also  a  pupil  of 
Edward  Blore  and  Digby  Wyatt  (see  Blore  and 
Wyatt),  and  applied  himself  especially  to  med- 
iaeval architecture.  In  1856  he  won  the  first 
award  in  the  competition  for  Lille  cathedral. 
Burges  designed  the  cathedral  of  Brisbane,  in 
Queensland  (1859),  and  the  cathedral  of  Cork 
(Ireland),  his  most  important  work  (1862).  In 
1865  he  restored  Canliff  Castle.  He  prepared 
designs  for  the  new  law  courts  in  the  Strand, 
and  for  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral 
(London),  which  were  not  executed.  He  de- 
signed Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Stephen  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy. 

BUROHUnr  (BURLEIOH)  HOUSE.     A 

larj^e  English  country  house,  close  to  the  town 
of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire  ;  built  by  John  Thorpe 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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;  bell  founder. 

In  1461  he  made  the  storm  bell  (Wetter- 
glocke)  of  the  cathedral  of  Strassbuig.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  records  as  bell-founder  of  the 
cathedral  (  Werks  Glockengiesser).  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  refounded  in  1 458  the  bell  called 
Mutte,  at  the  cathedral  of  Metz. 

Gerard,  Les  artistes  de  V Alsace  au  Moyen  dge. 

BURKUON,  FRIEDRICH;  architect;  b. 
March  1,  1813;  d.  Nov.  4,  1872. 

Burklein  came  to  Munich  (Bavaria),  about 
1828,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Gartner  (see 
Gartner).  He  held  the  offices  of  Baucofistruc- 
teur  Regieirunga-inapector  and  Professor  in  the 
Polytechniadie  Schule  in  Munich.  He  went 
with  Gartner  to  Greece,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
constniction  of  the  royal  palace  at  Athens.  He 
assisted  the  King  Maximilian  II.  (b.  1811 ;  d. 
1864)  in  his  development  of  the  city  of 
Munich.  Burklein's  chief  work  was  the  laying 
out  of  the  Maximilianstrasse  and  construction 
of  the  Maximilianeum.  He  worked  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself  (Neuer  Baustil),  a  combina- 
tion of  Romanesque  and  Renaissance. 

Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic. 

BXTRUNOTON,  EARL  OF.  (See  Boyle, 
Richard.) 

BXTRUNOTON  HOUSE.  Originally  the 
London  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington; 
built  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  most  interesting  part  architecturally 
was  the  colonnade  which  formed  the  enclosure  on 
the  side  of  Piccadilly;  but  this  was  destroyed 
when  the  building  was  transferred  to  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  wings,  with  a  building 
on  Piccadilly,  were  erected,  making  a  quad- 
rangle of  the  whole.  The  Royal  Society,  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  other  smaller  asso- 
ciations occupy  rooms  in  the  building. 

BURBCAH,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  (See 
Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

BU8CHETTO.     (See  Buschetus.) 

BU8CHETU8  ( BU8KETU8.  BU- 
8CHETTO);  architect. 

The  first  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa. 
The  date,  1006,  in  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, which  still  stands  in  the  cathedral,  is 
probably  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  fa^de,  with  the 
date  1063,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  subsequent 
enlargement  (Mothes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  722).  In  a 
contract  of  Dec.  2, 1 105,  Buschetto  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  four  architects  who  had  worked  on  the 
cathedral ;  the  others  being  Uberto,  Leone,  and 
Signoretto.  He  was  probably  a  Byzantine  Greek. 

MotheB,  Baukunst  des  Mittel-alters ;  Rohault 
de  Fleury,  Monuments  de  Pine ;  Gsell-Fels,  Mittel 
Italien ;  Vasari.  Mllaneai  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  237. 

BU8CHPEROER,  MARTIN;  architect. 

Martin  Buschperger,  of  Osnabruck,  rebuilt  the 
Burffy  in  Vienna,  during:  the  reign  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albrecht  I.  (b.  1250 ;  d.  1308). 
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BUBH  HAMUBB 


hvniDN'  used  in  finiihin^  the  harder  si 


hu  a  piimmtic  head,  the  «nda  of  which  are 
square,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  pyTMnidal 

BOTLBR'S  FANTRT'.  Originallj,  and  etill 
in  England,  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  butler, 
who  has  charge  of  the  aervice  of  wine,  and  the 
aervice  and  stowage  of  plate.  In  the  United 
States,  H  small  serving  room  adjoining  the  [lining 
room,  and  furnishtd  with  ahelvea,  glased  cup- 
boards or  dreaaera,  B  sink,  and  other  conven- 
iences, for  the  stowage  and  care  of  the  silver 
and  fine  china,  glaaa,  and  crockery,  required  for 
the  table. 

Btm^HT.  The  aame  aa  Buttery,  or  But- 
ler's Pantry,  especially  in  the  English  sense. 

SDTMUHT.     Same  BS  Abutment. 

SDTMUHT  CUI-ll-IK,  The  face  of  the  ma- 
terial sarrounding  a  mortise,  and  against  which 
abut  the  ahoiildeni  auirounding  the  tenon. 

BUTT  (n.)  (I.).  The  end  or  back  of  a  mem- 
ber or  piece ;  especially,  such  part  when  prepared 
for  another  member  to  butt,  or  abut  against  it. 
Specifically,  the  larger  of  the  two  ends  of  a  log ; 
the  back  edge  of  a  door ;  the  squared  end  of  a 
timber  prepared  for  framing  and  the  like. 

BU^  (n.)  (II.) ;  and  compounds.  Same  as 
Butt  Hinge,  and  compounds  (under  Hinge). 

BUTT  (v.  t.  nnd  v.  i.).  To  join  squarely,  as 
when  two  girders  meet  end  to  end,  forming  a 
Butt  Joint.     (See  Abut,  v. ;  Butt  Joint,  under 

BTTTTBRFIBLD,    WILLIAM,    F.    S.    A.; 

architect;  b.  Sept.  7,  1814  ;  d.  Feb.  23,  1900. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Gothic 

architecture,  and  was  especially  aucceasful  in  the 


BITTTBBSS 
introdnetion  of  colour  by  the  help  of  brick,  itonc^ 
marble,  and  moeaic.  The  earliest  of  hia  more 
Important  works  is  the  church  of  All  Sainta, 
Margaret  Street,  London,  b^cuu  in  1849.  He 
deaigned  S.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury ; 
all  the  buildings  of  Eeble  College,  Oxfi>rd ;  the 
cathedral  of  Perth ;  BaUiot  College  chapel,  Ox- 
ford ;  S.  Michael's  Hospital,  Aibridge;  the 
school  buildings  at  Winchester  College ;  tbe 
chapel,  quadrangle,  and  other  buildings  at  Bngby 
School ;  Rugby  parish  church ;  S.  Albao't, 
Holbom;  S,  Augustine's,  Queen's  Gate,  and 
churches  at  Enfield,  Wincheeter,  Dover  Cattle, 
and  Tottenham.  All  tbe  work  mentioned  is  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  several  important 
buildings  by  Butterfield  in  Australia  (which 

VcH  and  Wonun  o/lAe  Tinm;  Gaatlake,  Oolhic 
Retlval. 

BU'ITUKT.  Originally,  a  Butleiy,  that  la, 
the  storeroom  for  wines,  liquors,  and  the  like, 
in  the  charge  of  the  butler.  In  later,  but  still 
early,  times,  used  also  fur  the  storage  of  such 
provisions  as  are  capable  of  being  preserved,  and 
are,  therefore,  stored  in  relatively  large  quanti- 
ties, such  as  flour,  bacon,  cheese,  salt  fish,  and 
the  like.  Later,  and  in  modem  times,  a  gen. 
eral  storeroom  for  provisions ;  the  wines,  etc, 
being  kept  in  the  cellars. 

BUTTHRV  BAR  A  ledge  or  shelf  form- 
ing a  bar  on  the  top  of  a  Buttery  Hatch. 

BUTTiUtT  HATCH.  A  half  door  giving 
entrance  to  a  buttery  and  over  which  are 
served  out  tbe  contents  of  the  buttery. 

BU^  HINaB.     (See  under  Hinge.) 

BU'lTTON.  Any  small  projecting  member, 
generally  movable  or  forming  part  of  a  movable 
oluect,  as  a  small  knob ;  anything  more  or  less 
resembling  a  button  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Specifically ;  — 

A.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  secured  to  the 
frame  of  a  door  or  the  like  by  a  pin  or  screw 
oa  which  it  is  &ee  to  turn  so  as  to  secure  the 
door  by  extending  across  its  edge,  and  to  allow 
the  door  to  open  when  it  is  tamed  away. 

B.  In  connection  with  electrical  apparatus, 
a  push  button. 

BD^ntBBS.  Any  structure  put  up  to 
support  or  partly  support  or  maintain  another, 
as  bj  resisting  its  tendency  to  fkll  or  more 
sidewise;  a  stay  or  prop.  In  ordinary  use, 
however,  the  tenn  is  Umited  to  a  piece  of  ma- 
sonry like  a  pier  built  either  in  close  connection 
with  a  wall  which  it  is  intended  to  stiffen,  or 
standing  isolated,  or  nearly  so,  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  a  fiying  buttress.  A  buttress  has  no 
utility  except  where  there  is  a  concentrated 
pressure  or  stram  in  one  point  along  one  line ; 
thus,  if  a  wall  is  pressed  outward  along  its 
whole  extent,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
strengthen  that  wall,  ss  by  thickening  it,  and 
the  material  so  added  would  hardly  be  called 


BUTTRBBB 

a  buttreu.  If,  however,  the  thrust  of  an  arch 
or  vault  cornea  igaiiut  a  certain  small  part  of 
the  wall,  the  natural  precaution  U  to  build  a 
buttress  at  that  point,  or,  in  other  words,  bi 
thicken    the    wall 


Bdttkiss:  Fio,  3. 

peculiar  plan,  evidentlj 
pose  above  stated.  The 
of  AjB  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople are  in  like 
manner  included  with- 
in the  outer  walla. 
These  resist  the  thrust 
of  arches  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  span  which 
in  their  turn  cany  the 
peudentives  of  the 
great  dome  and  of  the 


BtnTBMS:  Fio.  1. 


H  EiBLT  PoaM;  THE  Uus 


B«  Ft*,  t,  pultel 


Chmoi,  Sibu. 
'•fit.  II.  puOti  tm!  will  M  A. 


and  those  which  are  walls  dividing  rooma,  com- 
partments, or  bays  of  the  interior,  niut,  in  a 
building  like  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  or  the 
great  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  the  thrust 
of  the  vaults  from  the  nave  ia  taken  up  b;  the 
heav;  walls  which  divide  the  bajs  of  ths  aisles 
or  lower  wings  of  the  building.  In  antiquity, 
the  tho»^t  seeins  never  to  have  occuireil  to 


outside  of  the  walls.  The  verj  essence  of  skil- 
All  plannbg  wm  to  ao  comlnne  the  dividing 
walls  or  partition  walls  as  to  provide  Mifficimtlj 


such  thrust.  A 
curious  instance 
of  the  survival 
of  this  scheme 

church  at  Trier 
or  Trftvea  called 
the  Church   of 
Our  Lad;  (Lieb- 
frauenkircbe) 
which,  although  a 
building  in  an  al- 
most pure  GotUo 
it]>le,  has  a  verjr 
~  with  the  pur- 
buttresses 


like  manner  S.  Peter's 
at  Rome  hsa  no  ex- 
terior buttress ;  but 
this  is  a  deliberate  re- 
turn to  the  classical 
practice,  the  external 
buttress  being  as- 
sumed a  purely  medi- 
KTal  feature. 

The  buttresses  of  the 
Romanesque  churches 
are  thin  and  ali^t, 
and  in  nothing  is  the 
feeble  and  unskilful 
building  of  the  time 

more  dlearly  s 
in   this   inabili^  to   see 
how    naturally  the   but- 
treasea  could  be  increased 
individually  in  their  pro- 
jection from  the  wall  so 
as  to  resist  even  the  great 
thrust  of  the  transverse 
arch«B  by  means  of  which 
the  builder*  were  trying 
to  vault  their  aisles  and 
their     naves     in     thoM 
churches    built    without 
aisles,     l^ere  are  many 
uuwuim  VI  inxi  uuttreeses  built  at  later  times 
to  check  the  spread  slread;  begun  of  Roman- 
esque Taulted  roo& ;  several  are  named  in  the 
Sbarpc  Memorial,  TKt  DwmA.  OiwrOuu  uj 


Cftarente,   and   many  more  could  be  named; 
thuB,  the  great  nave  of  the  abbey  church  at 

V^zelay  haa  a  eys- 
tem  of  flying  but- 
tresses and  Urge 
buttress  piers  which 
were  not  added  un- 
til the  nave  vault 
had  already  settled 
perceptibly.  With 
the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  ribbed 
TBult,  foriniDK  ihe 
true  commencemeut 
of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  buttresses 
assumed  very  dif- 
ferent proportions, 
and  within  «  very 
few  years  they  begm 
to  be  built  with  a 
skilful  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  as 
large  and  as  boldly 
projecting  as  re- 
quired. It  was  natu- 

BuTtiutsa:  Two  AT  Akole     jtJ  to  make  them 
thkd!lil  '  cPlMO?"  much  grealerin  pro- 

jection than  in  width 

or  thickness  measured  across 

the  buttress,  and,  therefore, 

pHrallel  to  the  main  axis  of 

the  church.      Those  of  the 

S.  Chapelle  —  which  arc  sim- 
ple  in   their   conditions    aa 

supporting    the    thrust    of 

vaults  raised  high  above  the 

foundation  of  the  church  and 

which  bear  directly  upon  the 

buttresses  without  the  neceft- 

sit;  of  any  flying  buttress  to 

lead   tbe   thrust   across    an 

intervening  space — have  a 

total  depth  from  in  to  out  of 

three  and  a  half  times  tbeir 

general  thickness,  and  their 

clear  projection  beyond  the 

w)dl  below  the  great  windows 

and  above  the  windows  of 

the  lower  church    is  more 

than  twice  their  thickness. 
The    buttress    which    ia 

built  on  the  outer  side  of  the 

aiale  of  a  three-aisled  or 

five  -  nisled    church,    and 

which  is  used  not  only  to      BtniRra»:PKRi'KM. 

resist   the    thrust    of   the  "inl' Fates  mrS- 

aisle.  but  ahio  to  take  the         i-v  panellsd; 

flying  buttress  which  leads         oxfl^rd*  c'  huo^' 

thethrust  of  the  nave  vault 

across  the  whole  width  of  the  aisle,  is  called 

very  often  a  Buttress  Pier,     (See  that  term.) 
390 


Id  the  chevet  or  curved  weBtern  end  of  a 
large  ehuith  it  often  happen*  that  tbe  butDcM 


which  shows  without  is  a  continuation  of  the 
wall  dividing  two  of  the  radiating  chapels,  so 
that  the  whole  depth  of 
the  piece  of  wall  which 
takes  up  the  thrust  of 
the  arches  within  by  re- 
ceiving them  on  its  edge 
and  transmitting  their 
pressure  throughout  its 
whole  mass  may  be  eight 
times  itd  thickness.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this 
instance  a  combination 
of  the  classical  and  medi- 
leval  systems  has  arisen 
naturally  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  plan. 

For  a  full  discussion 
of  buttress  and  huttress- 

Qothic  Architecture. 

—  R.S. 

FlyloB  Bnttreaa.    A. 

structure  of  masonry  ly 

means    of    which    the 

thrust  of  a  vault  is  token 

up  or  neutralized  with-  Fltiho  BitTTiiBM: 
out  the  immediate  prox-  dubham.  c.  12M, 
imity  of  a  great  mass  of 

masonry,  such  as  an  ordinary  buttress  or  a 

buttress  pier.     The   usual  form  of  the  flying 
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FLYISQ  BUTTRESS:    STRA8BITRG  CATHEDRAL;    NORl'H  SIDE  OF  NAVE. 
The  perrected  ayatem,  wllb  beavy  bnttrtu  f^tn. 


BDTTBBB8  PIER 
buttreM  to   a  stnifiht  bar  or   band  oC  i 
carried  \tj  a  half  nrcb  or  aimiLir  arcuated  Btruc- 
ture  ;  liut  this  bar  of  stone  may  act  aa  a  n 
strut  traTuniLttiiig  tbe  thruat  of  the  vault  ac 

the  open  space  to  a  buttress  pier  be- 


thfl  flying  buttress  may  be  a  aimple  brace  or  an 
active  inwanl  pressure.  (See  tbe  analysis  of 
the  whole  Hystera  in  the  article  Buttress.)    (Cut, 

cols.  405,  406.) 

BU^^UBS  PUIK.    A.  A  pier  vhieb  serves 
M  a  buttress  while  having  another  purpose,  as 


BUTTRESS  TOWER 
when  a  pier  dividing  opeuings  in  an  outer  wall 
receives  also  the  thrust  of  a  vault  within  and 
is,  therefure,  shaped  so  as  to  resist  that  thrust. 
One  such,  in  a  gallerj'  near  the  church  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Perugia,  is  the  corner  pier  of  a  build- 
ing with  arclieii  of  tbe  outer  wall  thrusting 
against  it  on  tnu  sides,  and  a  groin  vault  within 
thrusting  against  it  in  a  diagonal  direction ;  to 
thrusts  tlie  pier  to  greatly 
'idened  at  the  base  and  bis  a  continuous  batter 
a  two  sides.  In  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey  the  massive  piers  of 
rounded  apse,  whose  axes  radiate 
from  the  centre  of  the  curve,  are 
buttress  picis ;  and  so  ore 
the  massive  octagDnnl  ih&fts 
along  the  north  and  south 
sides  :  that  to  to  say,  they 
are  primarily  pieis  of  ver- 
tical support  and  of  Ml 
architectural  design  agree- 
ing with  that  function ;  but 
they  also  act  as  buttreBses 
to  take  up  Uie  thrust  of 
the  aisle  vaulUng. 

B.  That  part  of  a  but- 
tress which  rises  above  the 
point  of  thrust  of  a  vault 
which  it  is  intended  to 
maintain,  or  above  the  roof 
of  the  building  to  which  it 
isatUched.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
construction,  the  prismatic 
pier  which  risea  abore  the 
stole  roof  and  takes  the 
thrust  of  the  flying  buttrvaa 
to  sometimes  called  by  thw 
name.  Such  piers  often  are 
carried  up  vertically  on  the 
outer  side ;  but  on  the  inner 
aide,  toward  the  flying  but- 
built  overtumging 
'  rani,  to  that 
the  thrust  from  within  to 
partly  counterbalanced  by 
the  tendency  of  the  unsym- 
metrical  pier  to  fall  inward. 
(Cut,  col.  406, )  —  R  8. 

BUmiBBB  TOWUK. 
A  towerlikestructurewhich 
acts  or  seems  to  act  as 
a  buttress,  as  on  either  side 
of  a  great  archway  of  en- 
trance. In  strong  castles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
towers  which  flank  the 
entrance  are  for  defence,  the  discharge  of  arrowa, 
bolts,  and  stones  from  the  battlements  or  gal- 
leries of  defence  being  intended  to  keep  the 
assailant  from  the  gate,  and  tVom  trying  to  lower 
the  drawbridge  or  portcuUto.  It  to  only  roodera 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  mediaval  fortiB- 


ration  which  hae  ^ven  rise  to  the  t«nn  "but- 
treag  tower"  is  applied  to  these  gat«w&j  towers. 
(Compare  ButtreM  Pier.)  —  R.  S. 

BVZZHR.     (See  Electiiol  Appliances.) 

BTART.     (See  Biard.) 

BTB-FABS.  In  a  plumbing  sjatem  a  faulty 
connectioD  between  the  back  Mr  pipe  of  a  trap 
and  other  pipee,  whereby  an  open  panage  is 
created  for  gases  from  the  soil  and  waste  pipe 
Bystem  into  a  house.  —  W.  P.  G. 

BYBS.  A  cow  stable  or  cow  shed ;  the  term 
is  used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

BTZAJfTlMil  ASCHimcmiUB.  Archi- 
tecture of  a  style  chiefly  developed  in  the  domains 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
from  which  it  «pread  westward  into  Italy,  whence 
its  influeoce  radiated  into  France  and  Oermany ; 
and  northward  into  Rusaia,  where  it  still,  to 
some  extent,  dominates  ecclesiHStical  design.  It 
was  developed  almost  exclusively  in  ecclesiagtical 
buildings,  and  was  the  distinctive  style  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  church,  as  the  basllican  style 
was  of  the  Western  (see  Latin  Architei^uTe), 
both  before  and  after  the  separation  of  the  two. 
In  spite  of  its  long  duration,  covering  the  mil- 
lennium from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  was  in  reality  a  style  of  transition,  tending 
from  the  classic  Roman  architecture  to  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  West  on 
the  one  band,  nnd  to  the  Hoelem  styles  of  the 
East  on  the  other.  Ila  chief  distinction  is  the 
revolution  in  structural  design  brought  about  by 
the  inventioD  of  tiie  dome  on  pemlentives,  and 
1U> 
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'  its  greatest  monument  —  Hagia 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  —  is 
one  of  the  really  great  buildings 
of  the  world  ;  yet  the  majority 
of  its  productions  were  small  in 
scale  and  timid  in  construction, 
and  it  never  carried  to  their  logi- 
cal conclusion  the  great  principles 
exhibited  in  its  early  master- 
pieces. It  thus  presents  the 
spectacle  of  an  arrested  develop- 
ment, of  precocious  and  brilliant 
promise  unfulfilleil ;  the  decline 
of  the  empire  began  before  its 
arts  bad  reached  their  culmina- 

Origim.  With  the  fell  of 
Rome,  in  476,  CoDstantiaople 
became  the  chief  city  of  Christen- 
dom in  wealth,  power,  and  cul- 
ture. Situated  at  the  gates  of 
the  Esst,  it  was  for  centuries  the 
great  entrepdt  of  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
while  it  inherited  the  structural 
and  decorative  tnditjans  of  Ro- 
man art,  it  was  in  reality  an 
Asiatic  Greek  city,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  Oriental  taste.  Greeks  from 
Asia  Minor  were  iu  a  large  measure  the  arehi- 
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tecta  of  the  Byaotine  Empire,  even  in  :t« 
Europeui  provincn  of  Thrace  and  UaceJon  ; 
tnd  their  nrt  y/aa  profoundly  influenced  bf  tra- 
ditioni  handed  down  from  AKBjria  and  Penia, 
will  by  familiarity  with  tlie  silks  and  other  fab- 
ric* of  India  tmd  China  and  tlie  nigi  for  which 
Weitero  Asia  and  Penin  have  nlways  been 
famed.  These  coiobined  influences,  operating 
upon  the  groiindwork  of  Roman  atnictural  tra- 
ditions, produced  a  jtradual  change  of  style,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  later  pagan  Soman  build- 
ioga  of  Syria ;  in  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Salona,  where  now  ttte  little  town  of  Spalato 
hta  been  built  upon  its  ruins  ;  in  the  early  Chria- 
tian  buildings  of  Syria  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
eenturisi,  and  in  mnrh  of  the  work  of  Cunstan- 
tine's  reign  alike  in  Rome  and  the  East ;  and 
which  culminated  in  the  sixth  century  in  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  buildings  erected  by  Justinian 
at  Conatnntinople,  Ravenna,  Jerusalem,  and  else- 
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csJlecl  the  Eastern  domical  style.  While  tbe 
Roman  system  of  building  in  concrete  with  revet- 
ments of  brick  and  marble  was  exchanged  for  a 
more  scientiflc  construction  of  brick  alone,  or  of 
brick  and  rubble  in  alternate  couraes,  resulting 
in  a  notable  reduction  of  tlie  areas  of  the  sup- 
porting mosses,  the  structural  scheme  of  Byian- 
tiae  ilesiguB  remaineil  essentially  Rotoan,  aDil 
nearly  every  feature  except  the  pendentivc  con 
be  tmced  to  examples  in  the  Roman  thermie. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  massive  piera  anil 
biittreasea  sustaining  the  heavy  vaults,  of  the 
Byiantine  predilei'tion  for  circular  halls  and  aemi- 
circuUr  apses,  of  tlie  amtigement  of  oarthex  and 
atrium  in  front  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great 
■emicircular  clerestory  windows  over  the  aide 
aiales,  Ijut  also  of  the  decorative  system  of  in- 
cnistation  of  the  walls  with  a  veneering  of  coloured 
marblea,  of  tbe  use  of  polished  monolithic  sluJte 
of  semiprecious  material,  of  the  decoration  of 


where.  Theae  buiklings  were  never  anrpossed, 
nor  indeed  equalleil,  by  the  kter  productions  of 
the  style,  which  were  chiefly  churches  of  small 
siw,  richly  decorated  internally  with  mosaics  or 
frescoes,  but  lacking  scale  and  itnictuial  dignity, 
CliaraaerMia.  Structurally,  Bymntine  ar- 
chitecture differs  from  nil  curlier  styles  in  its 
universal  and  exclusive  use  of  vaulted  roo&. 
Timber  was  wholly  rejected,  and  with  it  tbe 
basJIican  plan  for  churches,  which  necessitated  a 
roof  of  wood  over  the  broad  nave.  The  vaults 
employed  were  extremely  varied,  both  in  form 
and  construction.  They  were  for  the  moat  part 
laid  up  in  brick,  without  centrings,  by  simple 
and  ingenious  processes  derived  from  Assyrian 
traditions,  and  still  practised  to-day  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Pereia.  Groined  and  domical  vaults 
predominated,  tbe  Utter  being  by  fer  the  moat 
prevalent,  —  they  became,  indeed,  the  moat  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  style,  which  might  well  be 
407 


pavements  with  t>pu»  tedile,  and  of  the  adorn- 
ment of  vaults  and  lunettes  with  glass  mosaic. 
Every  one  of  these  features  waa  derived  from  the 
themue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  note  in  Byian- 
rine  architecture  for  the  fiist  time  the  germs 
of  the  Gothic  principle  of  balancing  thnista  by 
counter  thrusts,  instead  of  by  dead  weight  as  in 
the  thermce,  and  obwrve  that  the  column  was 
reconverted  into  a  supporting  member  by  being 
made  to  carry  arches  instead  of  fictitious  entab- 
latures. The  capitals  were  modified  in  view  of 
this  new  function,  being  formed  like  inverted 
truncated  pyramids,  and  covered  with  flat,  incised 
carving  instead  of  strongly  projecting  leaves  and 
volutes.  An  impost  block  above  the  capital 
recalleil  the  fragment  of  entablature  universally 
used  in  a  like  position  in  the  thermie  wherever 
a  column  was  maile  to  receive  the  springing  of  a 
vault.  The  decorative  system  of  the  Byantine 
style  was  as  characteristic  as  iu  methods  of  con- 
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stnictioD.  Founded  on  the  Roman  practice  of 
interior  decoration  with  marble  veneering  and 
mosaic,  —  a  system  originally  brought  to  Rome 
from  Asia,  —  it  wa«  by  the  Byzantines  developed 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  splendour,  but  with  almost 
total  disregard  of  external  adornment.  To  the 
Asiatic  love  of  colour,  and  taste  in  its  decorative 
use,  we  must  in  part  ascribe  the  success  of  this 
element  of  Byzantine  design.  Floors  were  paved 
with  coloured  marble,  forming  panels  of  geometric 
forms  framed  in  bands  set  with  minute  patterns 
in  bright  coloure ;  the  walls  were  incrusted  with 
richly  veined  slabs  of  marble  and  alabaster,  ar- 
ranged to  produce  a  definite  and  sumptuous  colour 
effect ;  and  the  smooth  concave  surfaces  of  the 
vaults  were  covered  with  mosaic,  on  a  ground  of 
deep  lapis-lazuli  blue,  pale  green,  or  more  often 
brilliant  gold  (see  Mosaic).  This  mosaic  was 
executed  with  minute  tessertB  of  glass  of  differ- 
ent colours,  in  which  green,  red,  blue,  and  gold 
predominated.  The  larger  areas  were  adorned 
with  pictures  of  saints,  apostles,  royal  person- 
ages, Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  with  emblematic 
subjects;  the  minor  surfaces  with  conventional 
patterns,  crosses,  and  monograms.  The  effect 
of  the  gold  background  was  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  whole  mass  of  varied  colour  of  the 
mosaics,  marble,  porphyry,  and  verd  antique. 
In  the  later  and  smaller  churches  fresco  painting 
replaced  the  more  costly  mosaic. 

There  was  no  carving  in  high  relief,  and 
mouldings  and  cornices  played  little  part  in  the 
decoration.  But  certain  restricted  surfaces, 
such  as  spandrils  and  soffits,  were  covered  with 
a  frosting  or  lacework  of  incised  carving.  The 
background  was  formed  by  a  series  of  minute 
depressions,  leaving  the  pattern  in  a  low  and 
uniform  flat  relief  which  produced  rather  the 
effect  of  inlay  than  of  true  relief.  The  motives 
of  this  carving  were  interlacing  bands,  flat 
acanthus  leaves  with  pointed  and  channelled 
lobes,  crosses,  and  emblems.  Parapet  panels  or 
railings  were  oft»n  of  perforated  marble  in 
intricate  patterns.  All  this  rich  and  elaborate 
interior  decoration  in  colour  required  abundant 
light,  and  progress  in  glassmaking  enabled  the 
architect  to  multiply  and  enlarge  his  openings. 
Even  the  bases  of  the  domes  were  pierced  with 
a  circuit  or  crown  of  windows  almost  detach- 
ing the  cupolas,  seemingly,  from  their  supports. 
Between  these  windows  externally  were  but- 
tresses, in  which  we  discern  the  germ  of  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  Gothic  con- 
structions ;  one  which  may,  however,  be  traced 
still  farther  back  to  Rome  (Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  Tomb  of  Helena,  as  shown  complete 
in  an  ancient  engraving  reproduced  by  Lanciani, 
etc.).  But  the  decline  of  the  empire  began  too 
early,  and  Byzantine  civilization  was  too  lacking 
in  energy,  to  develop  or  perfect  these  principles. 

Plans.  The  dominant  feature  of  Byzantine 
planning  and  construction  was  the  dome.     By- 
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zantine  plans  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes :  those  in  which  the  dome  rests  on  an 
octagonal  or  circular  substructure  in  the  centre 
of  a  square  or  octagonal  circuit  wall ;  and  those 
in  which  the  dome  is  carried  by  foiu*  piers  and 
arche»,  by  means  of  spherical  pendentives,  over 
the  square  central  part  of  an  oblong  nave  flunked 
by  side  aisles  enclosed  within  a  rectangular  or 
cruciform  plan.  Subsidiary  domes  or  half  dome.'i 
covered  the  ends  of  the  nave  in  the  second  type  : 
and  the  side  aisles  or  enclosing  aisles  in  both 
types  were  vaulted,  usually  with  groined  vaidt- 
ing,  the  central  dome  rising  above  these  vaults 
and  dominating  the  whole  mass.  An  apse  in- 
variably projected  from  the  eastern  end,  to  ac- 
commodate the  heinQy  or  platform  for  the  clergy, 
the  altar,  and  the  ciborium ;  it  was  divided  frum 
the  nave  in  front  by  a  screen,  the  iconostasis. 
The  amhoHy  or  pulpit,  stood  in  front  of  this.  In 
later  churches,  owing  to  changes  of  ritual,  a 
minor  apse  also  terminated  the  eastern  end  of 
each  side  aisle.  A  narthex  or  vestibule  extended 
across  the  western  front,  preceded  usually  by  a 
cloistered  court  or  atrium. 

History,  The  beginnings  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture date  from  the  age  of  Constantine,  f.e.,  the 
early  fourth  century  a.d.  This  period,  usually 
considered  as  an  age  of  decline,  was  really  one 
of  transition;  marked,  it  is  true,  by  a  decline 
in  purity  of  detail  and  an  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  sculptor's  art  in  its  higher 
manifestations,  but  distinguished  by  unusual  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  conception  and  construction. 
The  legalization  of  Christianity  gave  a  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  Christian  architecture,  but  its 
point  of  departure  was  the  accepted  Roman 
types  of  the  basilica  and  therms,  the  temples 
being  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
ritual.  Western  Christendom  adopted  the  basil- 
ica type  outright  for  its  halls  of  worahip  (see 
Basilica),  and  the  rotunda  for  its  mausolea  and 
baptisteries  (see  Baptistery;  Round  Church), 
baptism  being  regarded  as  a  symbolic  burial  of 
the  old  man  with  his  sinful  works.  Constantine 
erected  basilicas,  tombs,  and  baptisteries  in  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Syria ;  his  predilection  for 
the  circular  form  is  evidenced  by  his  "Golden 
Temple"  at  Antioch,  and  the  east  end  of  his 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  by  the  tombs  of  Constantia  (church  of 
S.  Costanza)  and  of  Helena  (Torre  delle  Pi- 
gnatte)  at  Riome.  These  round  stnictures  were 
based  on  the  design  of  the  Pantheon,  with  seven 
deep  internal  niches  hollowed  in  the  mass  of  the 
heavy  wall,  the  whole  covered  by  a  dome.  An 
example  of  this  type  is  seen  in  S.  George  at 
Salonica,  dating  chiefly  from  the  fifth  century. 
In  Syria  the  niches  on  the  diagonal  axes  were 
enlarged  to  fill  the  comers  of  a  plan  externally 
square,  and  the  dome  made  octagonal  (S.  George 
at  Ezra,  fifth  or  early  sixth  century) ;  or  the 
dome  was  erected  on  eight  or  more  isolated  sup- 
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ports  within  a  larger  exterior  circuit  (Bosrah, 
mzth  centuiy;  both  in  the  Hauran,  Syria). 
Meanwhile  the  uae  of  flat  surface  carving,  basket 
capitals,  impost  blocks,  and  arches  carried  on 
columns  had  been  developing  in  the  Roman 
provinces  (Spalato,  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  Central 
Syria),  and  in  Ravenna;  and  Oriental  artists 
employed  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  Antioch,  and  Con- 
stantinople had  been  perfecting  the  art  of  glass 
mosaic.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  church 
of  S.  Seigius  was  built  in  Constantinople,  with  a 
dome  carried  on  eight  piers  and  arches,  the  cen- 
tral space  enlarged  by  four  apses  on  the  diagonal 
axes,  besides  the  chief  apse  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  aisle  within  a 
square  enclosure.  A  few  years  later  this  design 
was  imitated  with  variations  in  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  an  apse  or  niche  opening  into  each  of 
the  six  lateral  arches,  the  surrounding  enclosure 
being  octagonal;  a  type  apparently  influenced 
by  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica 
at  Rome,  and  again  repeated  in  the  minster  at 
Aix  (about  809  jl.d.)  and  later  at  Fulda,  Essen, 
and  Ottmarsheim  (1050).  When,  upon  the 
burning  of  Constantine's  basilica  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  (Hagia  Sophia)  at  Constantinople, 
Justim'an  in  532  summoned  Anthemius  and 
IsodoruB  from  Asia  Minor  to  build  a  new  church 
of  surpassing  magnificence,  Anthemius  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  combining  in  one 
edifice  the  basilican  type  with  its  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  the  rotunda  as  developed  in  S.  Sergius. 
But  the  basilica  he  imitated  was  that  of  Con- 
stantine  or  Maxentius  at  Rome,  — a  vaulted  hall 
in  three  bays,  with  broad  side  aisles  divided 
each  into  three  compartnfents  by  the  transverse 
buttresses  which  stayed  the  nave  vaults.  This 
combination  he  accomplished  by  substituting  for 
the  terminal  bays  of  Constantine's  basilica  the 
east  and  west  halves  of  the  plan  of  S.  Seigius, 
and  erecting  over  the  central  bay,  107  feet  wide, 
not  a  groined  vault,  but  a  large  dome  on  pen- 
dentives.  This  daring  conception  wns  carried 
out  in  six  years,  and  embellished  internally  with 
the  utmost  splendour  of  marble  and  mosaic  (see 
Church  of  S.  Sophia  under  Church).  The  dome 
on  pendentives  (i.e.,  supported  on  four  arches 
bounding  a  square,  by  means  of  concave  tri- 
angular spherical  surfaces  filling  up  the  spaces 
comprised  between  the  base  of  the  dome  and 
each  pair  of  a4iacent  half  arches)  was  not  ab- 
solutely a  new  invention ;  but  it  had  previously 
been  used  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  tentative  way  which  failed  to 
recognize  adequately  either  the  structural  or 
geometrical  principles  involved.  Anthemius  ab- 
solutely mastered  these  at  a  stroke,  and  ap- 
plied them  on  a  vast  scale  in  so  triumphant  a 
manner,  that  the  dome  on  pendentives  was 
ever  after  as  characteristic  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture as  the  ribbed  vault  of  the  Gothic.  (See 
Pendentive.) 
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At  this  time  Constantinople  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  wealth  and  glory,  and  under  Justinian  a 
most  extraonlinary  architectural  activity  set  in. 
The  whole  Roman  world  was  ransacked  for 
building  materials  and  pagan  temples  rifled  of 
their  marble  and  porphyry,  to  adorn  Justinian's 
architectural  enterprises  at  Constantinople,  Ra- 
venna, Salonica,  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere.  Next 
to  Hagia  Sophia,  the  most  important  of  his  works 
was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  church,  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  was  the  prototype  of  S.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  erected  in  1047  largely  by  Oriental 
architects.  Its  plan  was  cruciform,  with  a  nave 
in  three  bays  covered  by  three  domes  on  pen- 
dentives, the  central  dome  higher  than  the  others 
and  pierced  with  windows  at  its  base;  and 
square  transept  arms,  each  covered  by  a  dome. 
S.  Sergius  and  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
and  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  are  the  only  important 
churches  of  Justinian's  time  remaining  substan- 
tially unchanged  in  form  to  our  day.  Many 
others,  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  are  of 
later  date  (e.^.,  S.  Sophia  at  Salonica),  and 
others,  again,  like  S.  Irene  at  Constantinople 
(Hagia  Eiren^  s=  the  Divine  Peace),  though 
built  or  rebuilt  under  .him,  have  been  greatly 
altered  by  later  rulers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  not  one  Byzantine  church  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  reproduces  with  any  closeness  the 
plan  of  Hagia  Sophia,  while  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  has  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  S. 
Mark's  at  Venice  and  in  S.  Front  at  P^rigueux 
(twelfth  century).  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
artistic  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  aflfected 
the  empire  after  the  seventh  century,  with  the 
decay  of  its  political  and  military  prestige;  partly 
to  changes  in  the  ritual,  calling  for  changes  in 
the  plan  and  details  of  the  churches.  For  the 
most  part,  the  churches  are  of  small  size.  In 
Greece  and  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  indeed, 
they  were  often  mere  chapels  of  microscopic  di- 
mensions, —  the  cathedral  of  Athens  measures 
37  by  32  feet.  The  plans  of  the  later  churches 
are  very  varied,  but  in  most  cases  a  single  central 
dome  on  pendentives  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
design.  An  apse  (sometimes  three)  terminates 
the  church  eastward,  side  aisles  flank  the  nave, 
and  a  narthex  extends  across  the  western  front. 
In  some  plans  there  are  only  four  columns,  in 
others  a  larger  number,  carrying  the  vaulting  of 
the  side  aisles  and  front  part  of  the  church  ;  in 
many  examples  minor  domes  cover  the  small 
square  bays  between  the  arms  of  the  wider  nave 
and  transepts  {e.g.^  Theotokos  at  Constantinople); 
barrel  vaults  are  combined  with  groined  vaults 
and  low  domes  to  produce  a  varied  interior  per- 
spective, which,  if  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale, 
would  be  very  effective ;  the  narthex  was  often 
doubled,  with  a  gallery  over  the  inner  vestibule, 
to  serve  as  a  Gynseceum  (which  see).  In  Servia, 
lateral  apses,  as  well  as  an  eastern  apse,  open 
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out  from  the  ceatrnl  space  in  Bome  eumples 
(BsTMiitu^  KnuavAti,  cir.  1390) ;  tbe  same  ia 
•een  in  tlie  beautiful  church  at  Kurt^  d'Arjish 
in  Bouiiiuiia(1529).  AtTrebicond  ii&church 
with  three  ewtern  apees  and  two  large  traDWptal 
balls  or  porchea.  The  churcb  called  Paotokrator 
at  Conataiitinople  (Zeirek  Djiimi)  origiDaUj  cod- 
nated  of  twn  abrinee  combined  with  tbe  mauHo- 
leum  of  Irene,  the  einpresa  of  John  Comnenui 
(cir.  1160).  These  and  other  almoet  countleaa 
Tariationa  indicate  tbe  weakneaa  of  the  st^le  in 
the  abeence  of  any  controlling  type  or  principle 
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creaaed  heigbt ;  and  in  the  churchea  of  tbe  tenth 
and  later  centuries  thia  feature  took  tbe  propor- 
tiona  of  a  high  drum,  —  an  artiitie  aeceesity, 
perbapa,  with  the  tin;  domea  of  Bmall  churches, 
both  to  give  dignity  and  to  admit  sufficient  light 
to  tbe  inlerior.     Throughout  Greece  it  was  abo 
cuatomary  to  place  external  wall  ahaJta  between 
these  windowB,  and  to  allow  their  arches  to  pene- 
trate the  curve  of  tho  dome  externally  as  well 
aa  internally.     Some  of  tbe  chief  of  these  later 
churches  are :  at  Constantinople,  the  Mon^  tea 
Choraa  (Kahirri  Ojami),  of  the  eleventh  century, 
rebuilt    in    the    thir- 
teenth by  Theodore  the 
Metochite,   and     cele- 
brated for  the  beauti- 


ftiln 


sof  it 


of  planniag,  and  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
nitity  and  barmonioua  development  of  type  in 
the  Constantinople  mosques  which  the  Turkish 
conquerors  later  erected,  based  on  Hagia  Sophia, 
and  working  out  under  new  conditions  the  sug- 
gestions  it  offereO  for  Moslem  hulls  of  worship 
(see  Moslem  Architecture  and  Mosque).  The 
one  feature  which  most  conspicuously  marks  the 
style  of  the  later  Byzantine  cbiirchea  is  the  high 
drum  of  tbe  dome.  In  the  remodelling  of  S. 
Irene  at  Constantinople,  under  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
the  crown  of  windows  separated  by  buttresses, 
at  the  base  of  the  dome,  was  given  a  greatly  in- 
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tbex  (much  iigured  in 
tbe  earthquake  of 
1894) ;  tbe  Tbeotokoa 
(Mefa  Djami)  of  the 
same  period,  with  elab- 
onte  facade  in  brick 
and  atone  ;  the  Panto- 
Icrator  (Zeirek  Djami), 
1150;  the  Fantepopta 
(Eeki  Imaret  Djami). 
At  Salonica,  Hagia  So- 
phia, Holy  Apostles, 
8.  Bardias,  and  S. 
Elias;  at  Trebizond, 
Hagia  Sophia  and  ca- 
thedral (thirt«enth  ai^ 
fourteenth  centuries). 
In  Greece,  at  Atbeaa, 
many  small  churches 
(Katholikon,  Kapika- 
teia,Lykodemou,etc.); 

churches  (Di^hnis, 
Mount  Athos,  Miai- 
tra)  ;  in  Danubiaa 
Provinces,  at  Studen- 
itia,  RavHoitu,  Km- 
sevatE,  Semendria, 
Kurt^  d'AQish,  etc ; 
many  others  in  Asia 
Minor  (Angora,  Cassft- 
ba,  Hyra,  TnibaU)nnd 
ATmenia(Ani,  Etchmiadzin,  Digbour,  Pitzounda, 
etc.).  The  churches  in  Armenia  form  an  inter- 
esting class  apart,  not  so  much  in  plan  as  in  ex- 
ternal treatment.  They  are  constructed  chiefly 
of  stone,  with  domes  forming  externally  conieal 
alone  roofs,  and  with  a  picturesquenefs  of  mass 
and  a  harmony  and  wealth  of  exterior  ornament 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  poverty 
of  external  design  elsewhere.  The  relation  of 
the  intricate  interlaces  at  Knuthais,  Tourtonn, 
and  some  other  places  to  Celtic  ornament  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  though  the  resemblance  ■■ 
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In  Rumia  the  Byzantine  style  hax  been  iden- 
tified with  the  national  cimrch,  exrept  vbere  ■ 
more  or  lew  ilehaseii  West«m  classic  style  founded 
on  Italian  examples  hax  taken  or  diiipiit«d  its 
place  ;  but  it  has  been  so  overlaid  with  local 
ecoentricities  of  de^i^i  as  to  be  hanit;  recogniz- 
able. Hi^h  turrets,  twisted  and  bidbous  spires, 
the  external  use  of  gilded  t-opper  ajid  brilliautly 
coloured  tiles,  and  a  general  abuence  of  archi- 
tectonic propriety  or  restraint  in  plan  or  detail 
characterize  the  Russian  branch  of  the  style. 

In  Italy  the  early  beginning  of  Byzantine 
tat  are  aeen  at  Ravenna,  in  the  tomb  of  GalU 
Placid ia  and  the  heautitiil  baptistery  calleil 
Battisterio  degl'  Ortodnssi,  both  rich  in  mosaics 
and  dating  from  the  early  fiflh  ceutuiy,  in  the 
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The  west  front,  incoherent  and  illogical  as  it  ia 
in  some  respecta,  ia  yet,  on  acconnt  of  its  pic- 
turesquene«s  and  magnificence,  uithout  a  counter- 
part in  Byzantine  architecture,  and  one  of  tlie 
most  beautifid  fn^les  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  external  >ae  of  marble  veneering  and  of 
mosaic  waa  a  A'cnetian  innovation  ;  it  is  seen  in 
tbe  recently  restomi  Fombco  dei  Turchi  (Museo 
Civico)  ttating  from  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the 
practice  lasted  into  the  Renaissance.  Tbe  whole 
of  Veiietia  is  full  of  veetigea  of  BytantiDe  carv- 
ing  and  detail,  and  the  church  of  S.  Foeca  at 
Torcello  is  thoroughly  Byzantine  in  general  design. 
In  Sicily,  under  the  Normans  in  the  twelAh 
century,  a  number  of  churches  were  built  which 
betmy  a  picturesque  mingling  of  Bjinutbe  and 
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decorations  of  the  baailicaa  of  S.  Apollioare 
Nuovo,  8.  ApoUinare  in  Classe.  and  others,  and 
in  the  archbishop's  chapel ;  also  in  the  circular 
or  polygonal  baptisteries  of  Asti,  Florence, 
Nocera  dci  Pagani,  Novara,  etc.  The  church 
of  8.  Vitale  baa  already  been  nlluded  to.  The 
reflcK  influence  of  the  fiiUy  developeil  style  was 
especially  strong  in  Venice,  where  In  the  twelfth 
century  waa  erected  in  ita  present  form,  upon 
earlier  foundations,  the  superb  church  of  8. 
Mark,  modelled  after  the  church  of  tbe  Holy 
Apostles  in  Cons  tan  tiziople.  (See  Church  of  S. 
Mark  under  Church.)  This  edilice,  with  five 
ilomea  over  its  nave  and  transepts,  and  a  magnif- 
iiKUt  narthex  and  west  front  added  lat«r,  was 
adorned  with  a  wealth  of  colour  in  permanent 
and  precious  materials  and  muxaie,  such  as  to 
equal  or  surpass  its  ori^nal,  and  to  justify  the 
verdict  that  "there  have  been  noauch  colourista 
in  architecture  as  the  Venetiuns  "  (C.  E.  Norton). 


Moslem  influences  (cathedral  at  Monreale,  Ca- 
pella  Palatina  and  Martorana  at  Palermo,  etc); 
while  in  the  north  the  church  of  8.  honmo  at 
MiUn,  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  centur;  on  the 
old  foundations,  is  by  many  considered  to  have 
been  originally  erected  in  the  sixth  century  under 
the  influence  of  the  newly  built  Hagla  Sophia 
at  Constantinople.  Along  the  pathway  of 
Venetian  and  Oriental  commerce  in  France  the 
Byzantine  influence  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  re- 
markable domical  churches  in  Aqiutauia,  chief 
of  which  is  S.  Front  at  P^rigueux,  and  the  in- 
flueuce  of  the  style  in  also  traceable  in  much  of 
the  carving  of  the  Romanesque  period,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
even  in  England.  How  far  it  tras  concerned  in 
the  development  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
ornament  is  a  question  not  yet  settled. 

Few  of  the  secular  monuments  of  Byzantine 
architecture  have  been  spared  to  our  day,  though 


the  palaces  of  the  Byzantine  emperore  were  un- 
douhtedly  magnificent.  A  ia^ide  in  Ravenna 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  part  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric,  though  probably  of  later  date,  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Blachenue  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  great  undeiground  cisterns 
of  that  city,  constitute  the  list. 

No  complete  history  of  Byzantine  architecture 
has  yet  been  written,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lack 
or  inaccessibility  of  original  documents ;  but  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  nevertheless  fairly 
abundant.  Besides  notices  in  general  histories 
and  handbooks,  the  following  may  be  consulted : 
Achison,  Byzantine  Architecture  in  Archi- 
tectural Record  for  1892  and  1893  (N.  Y.) ; 
Bayet,  VAri  Byzantin;  Choisy,  L'Art  de 
bdtir  chez  lee  Byzantine;  Couchaud,  ^glisee 
Byzantines  en  Grkce;  Essenwein,  Auagdnge 
der  ClaeeiscJien  Baukunst  (being  Part  II., 
Vol.  III.  of  the  Darmstadt  Handbuch  der  Ar- 
chitektur);  Gosset,  Lee  Coupolee  d*  Orient  et 
d^ Occident;  Hiibsch,  Monuments  de  1^ Archi- 
tecture Chritienne;  Isabelle,  Lee  Edifices  cir- 
culairee;  Kanitz,  Byzantinieche  Monumente 
in  Serbien  ;  Lethaby  and  Swainson,  S.  Sophia^ 
Constantinople;  Ongania,  Basilica  di  S. 
Marco;  Pulgher,  Les  Eglises  Byzantines  de 
Constantinople;  Von  Quast,  Die  Altchrist- 
liche  Bauiverkh  zu  Ravenna;  Salzenberg, 
Altdiristliche  BaudenkrncUe  von  Constantino- 
pel  ;  Texier,  UAmiinie  et  la  Perse  ;  Texier  and 
Pullan,  L  Architecture  Byzantine;  De  Ver- 
neilh,  V ArcJiitecture  Byzantine  en  France; 
De  Vogii^  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte;  Hamlin, 
History  of  Architecture,  Chapter  XI. ;  Feigus- 
son,  History  of  Architecture,  edition  1893. 

—  A  D.  F.  Hamun. 


CA\  The  Venetian  abbreviation  of  the  word 
casa  (house).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  part 
of  a  common  title  of  many  dwelling  houses,  in- 
cluding some  important  structures,  each  of  which 
would  be  called  Palazzo  in  other  Italian  cities. 
(See  Ca'  Dario ;  Ca'  d'  Oro ;  Ca'  Foscari.) 

CABANBL,  RUDOLPH;  architect;  b.  1762 
(at  Aix-laChapelle) ;  d.  Feb.  4,  1839. 

Cabanel  settled  in  London  early  in  life,  and 
devote^l  himself  to  the  construction  of  theatres. 
He  arranged  the  stage  of  the  old  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  (London),  and  designed  the  Royal  Cir- 
cus Theatre,  afterward  called  the  Surrey  (1806), 
and  the  Coburg  (later  Victoria)  Theatre.  Ca- 
banel designed  a  form  of  roof,  which  goes  by 
his  name,  and  various  mechanical  contrivances. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

CABIN.  A.  A  residence  smaller  and  more 
humble  than  a  cottage.  In  the  United  States 
hardly  used,  except  for  the  houses  of  slaves  on 
a  plantation  before  1865,  though  in  some  cases 
continued  in  use  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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Such  cabins  generally  had  a  living  room  of  fair 
size,  with  a  fireplace,  the  chimney  being  outside 
the  wooden  and  framed  wall,  and  at  least  one 
other  small  room,  sometimes  in  a  shed  or  lean-to. 
The  house  was  generally  raised  on  four  or  six 
posts,  so  as  to  have  no  continuous  foundation 
and  no  cellar.     (See  Quarters,  C.) 

B,  A  room  or  saloon  in  a  ship  or  steamer,  — 
as  the  captain's  cabin,  the  second-class  cabin. 

CABINET.  A.  A  small  cabin,  hut,  or 
shelter  (obs.) ;  hence, — 

B.  A  comparatively  small  room,  especially 
one  used  by  a  sovereign  or  high  official  for  pri- 
vate conferences  or  interviews. 

C.  A  small  closet  or  piece  of  furniture  pro- 
vided with  shelves,  cupboards,  or  the  like,  fre- 
quently a  rich  and  ornamented  piece  of  furniture 
of  such  a  character,  designed  primarily  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  valuable  articles ;  hence,  — 

D.  A  building  or  part  of  a  building  used  as 
in  definition  C.  This  usage  has  become  obso- 
lete, but  its  significance  is  still  seen  in  cabinet 
picture,  and  in  the  use  of  the  term  as  signifying 
a  collection  of  curiosities  or  works  of  art. 

C ABIWBTM  A  KTNQ.  The  art  and  the 
trade  of  making  fine  woodwork,  .whether  for 
furniture  (to  which  the  term  was  formerly  con- 
fined) or  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses,  ships, 
and  offices.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rougher 
and  less  elaborate  carpenter  work  by  the  careful 
and  accurate  fitting  and  high  finish  which  it  in- 
volves, by  the  lightness  and  relatively  small  scale 
of  its  productions,  and  by  its  predominant  use  of 
fine  and  hard  woods.  In  carpentry  the  pieces 
used  are  relatively  large,  and  secured  by  nailing 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  the  exterior  finish 
is  commonly  painted.  In  cabinetmaking  the 
pieces  are  small,  glue  enters  largely  into  the 
joining  of  parts,  and  fine  varnishing  and  polishing 
are  required  for  the  finish. 

CABmET  WINDOW.  A  kind  of  project- 
ing window  or  bay  window  for  the  display  of 
goods  in  shops,  much  used  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  occasionally  imitated  in  mansions 
and  villas. 

CABIiB.  A.  Same  as  Cable  Moulding 
(which  see,  imder  Moulding). 

B.  A  moulding  of  convex  section  formed  in  the 
flute  of  a  column.  (Compare  Reeding.)  It  is 
usual  to  fill  only  the  lower  part  of  the  flute  with 
these  cables,  —  that  is,  for  the  lower  half,  or  less 
than  half,  of  the  shaft. 

CABIiB  IXX7TED.  Having  each  fluting 
filled  with  a  Cable,  B.  Said  of  a  column, 
or  more  rarely  of  a  pilaster. 

CABUNO.  A.  Cable  mouldings  collec- 
tively.    Decoration  by  Cable  Mouldings. 

B.    Same  as  Cable,  B. 

CA'  DARIO.  In  Venice,  on  the  Canal 
Grande;  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Exquisite  Renaissance  style, 
with  inlaid  and  richly  veined  marbles. 
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CA'  D'  ORO.  Id  Venice.  A  late  Gothic 
palace  built  at  the  begiiining  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Only  a  part  of  the  front  remains.  It 
was  restored  in  a  ruinous  way  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centuiy,  and  the  splendid  interior 
staircase  destroyed.     (See  Bono,  Oioyanui.) 

CAHN  8TONB.  A  soft,  fine-grained,  light- 
coloured,  Jurassic  limestone  from  near  Caen  in 
Normandy.  One  of  the  most  noted  limestones 
of  modem  history. 

CAF£l  In  French,  a  room,  as  in  a  hotel,  or 
separately  rented  as  a  shop,  accessible  from  the 
street,  and  used  for  the  sale,  for  consumption  on 
the  spot,  of  coffee,  chocolate,  etc. ;  also  of  brandy 
and  different  liqueurs  which  are  commonly  taken 
with  or  after  block  coffee ;  also  of  groseille  (cur- 
rant syrup)  and  similar  non-intoxicating  drinks ; 
also^  in  larger  establishments,  of  wine  and  certain 
dishes.  The  distinction  is  generally  maintained 
between  the  ea£6  and  the  restaurant,  but  some 
very  famous  restaurants,  as  in  Paris,  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  caf($  with  a  qualifying  term. 
In  America,  especially  in  the  modem  hotel,  the 
words  "  bar  "  and  "  barroom  "  are  apt  to  be  ig- 
nored, an<l  "  caf4  "  substituted. 

CA'  FOBCARI.  In  Venice,  on  the  Canal 
Grande.  It  is  of  the  finest  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century  Gothic,  with  the  most  perfectly 
proportioned  arcades  for  the  great  groups  of 
windows. 

CAOXL  A  chamber  or  enclosure  formed 
wholly  or  partly  of  bars,  skts,  wire,  open 
work,  or  tracery,  as  for  wild  heutB  in  a  zo- 
ological garden ;  especially,  — 

A,  A  chantry  or  chapel  screened  by  open 
tracery. 

JB.  Timber  framework  to  line  a  shaft  or 
working  in  a  mine. 

C.  The  iron  and  steel  skeleton  used  in  high 
modem  buildings,  —  called  steel  cage,  although 
many  of  its  parts  are  of  wrought  iron  or  cast  iron. 
(See  Iron  and  Steel  Constmction ;  Skeleton.) 

CAHBR;  CAHIR  In  Celtic  archaeology 
a  fort,  the  term  being  applied  to  the  ruined 
stone  stmctures  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  intended  for  defence.  The  word  is  more 
commonly  used  in  composition  as  forming  part 
of  a  proper  name ;  thus  Caher-gal  is  at  Lough 
Corrib  in  IreUnd. 

CAZLHON,  JBAN ;  architect. 

Cailhon  was  called  from  Pans  in  1629  to 

continue  the  &^e  of  the  cathedral  of  Auch 

(Gers,  France)  begun  by  Jean  de  Beaigeu  (see 

Beaiyeu),  and  carried  the  stmcture  from  the 

springing  of  the  arches  to  the  entablature  of  the 

great  Corinthian  order. 

Caneto,  Sainte-Marie  cTAuch;  Bauchal,  Dic- 
tionnaire. 

CAILLBTIIAn   (called  I/A88X7RANGB) ; 

architect;  d.  1723. 

Cailleteau  began  as  a  draftsman,  employed  by 
Jules  Hardouin-Mansart.     He  was   associated 
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with  Girardini  (see  Girardini)  in  the  earlier  con- 
stmctions  of  the  Pakis  Bourbon  (begun  1722), 
and  with  Aubert  at  the  Hotel  de  Lossay.  Both 
buildings  are  now  included  in  the  Palais  de  la 
Chambre  des  D^put^  (Parish  He  made  the 
first  plans  for  the  H6tel  d'Evreux,  now  Palais 
de  r^ys^  (Paris). 

Lucas,  CaiUeteaUj  In  la  Grande  Encyrlo- 
pSdie;  Joly,  La  reHauration  de  la  Chambre  des 
Diputis;  Bauchal,  Dictionuaire. 

CJkJLLBTBAU  (called  L*A88X7RANGB), 
JBAN ;  architect;  d.  1755. 

A  son  of  Cailleteau  the  elder  (see  Cailleteau). 

In  1715  he  went  to  Rome  to  study.    In  1724  he 

succeeded  his  father  as  contrdleur  at  the  chateau 

of  Marly,  France.     Between  1748  and  1750  he 

made  extensive  additions  to  the  chateaux  of 

Cr^cy,  Saint-Cloud,  and   Aulnay  for  Madame 

de  Pompadour.      For   her  also  he  built   the 

chateau  of  Bellevue  in  1751.     In  1749  he  was 

appointed  contrdleur  of  the  buildings  at  Fon- 

tainebleau.     He  continued  his  father's  work  at 

the  Hotel  d'Evreux  (now  Palais  de  T^lys^). 

Charles  Lucas,  Cailleteau^  in  la  Grande  En- 
cyelopkdie;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Dic- 
tionnaire. 


The  archi- 
tecture of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  especially  the  archi- 
tecture of  Saracenic  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Moslem  style.  The  mosques  of  Cairo  contain 
the  richest  omamentation  of  the  unaltered  style 
invented  for  the  Arabian  conquerors  by  the  By- 
zantine Greeks  who  worked  under  their  direction, 
which  style  was  much  corropted  in  North  Africa 
and  in  Spain.  This  Cairene  architecture  has, 
then,  the  peculiar  value  of  having  preserved  for 
us  the  best  examples  of  this  curious  school  of 
design,  and  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  pieces 
of  its  omamentation.  (See  Moslem  Architec- 
ture, and  the  references  under  that  head.) 

CAIRN.  A  tumulus  of  stones,  whether  cham- 
bered or  solid,  usually  of  a  sepulchral  or  com- 
memorative character.  In  the  essential  character 
the  Egyptian  pyramid  was  a  caim.  In  modem 
times,  sepulchral  monuments  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  very  rough  pyramids,  having  usually 
a  tablet  with  an  inscription. 

CAISSON  (I.),  il.  As  used  for  building 
upon  pile  foundations  or  other  firm  bottom  under 
water,  a  water-tight  box  in  which  the  masonry 
is  built,  and  is  then  lowered  into  its  place.  The 
floor  is  made  strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  masonry,  the  sides  are  detachable,  and 
are  taken  off  when  the  caisson  rests  upon  the 
bottom.  The  caisson  is  sometimes  made  large 
enough  to  be  buoyant  with  its  load  of  masonry 
and  is  sunk  by  letting  in  water,  is  sometimes 
lowered  by  chains  from  a  fixed  platform,  but 
usually  it  is  floated  into  position  and  sinks  as 
the  masonry  is  built  in  it. 

B.  Generally  with  the  qualifying  term  pneu- 
matic or  compressed  air  —  a  device  for  sinking 
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CAISSON 

foundations  under  w.itor  or  in  soil  conUining 
much  water,  or  too  soft  to  be  suppurte*!  by  other 
means.  It  is  iu  form  an  uir-tigiit  Im)x  tiie  size 
of  the  pier  to  be  built  upon  it ;  tlie  bottom  is 
open,  tlie  toj)  i-j  strongly  floored  to  Ciirry  the 
weight  of  the  m.isonry.  It  is  sometimes  framed 
of  wooil,  but  for  anrhitecturul  building  it  is  gen- 
erally made  of  steel  phites  and  beams.  Entrance 
and  exit  are  by  means  of  an  air  lock ;  materials 
are  generally  supplied  through  a  separate  air  lock. 
In  use,  the  caisson  is  loaded  sutficiently  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the  earth  on  its  sides,  and 
the  lifting  power  of  the  compressed  air  within 
it.  This  loading  is  usually  the  masonry  wliich 
it  is  to  support.  The  air  is  introduce<l  under  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  exclude  or  expel  the  water 
or  fluid  earth  entering  under  the  lower  edge. 
The  earth  in  the  centre  and  under  the  edges  is 
excavated  by  men  working  in  the  compresse<l 
air,  and  is  lifted  out  in  buckets  through  an  air 
lock,  or  blown  out  through  special  pipes  by 
compressed  air  or  by  a  water  jet.  As  weight  is 
added  above,  and  the  supporting  earth  beneath 
is  removeil  by  excavation  aided  at  times  by 
reducing  the  air  pressure,  the  caisson  gradually 
sinks  until  the  lower  or  cutting  edge  rests  upon 
the  rock  or  other  surface  upon  which  it  is  to 
remain.  It  is  then  filled  solid  with  concrete, 
anrl  the  air  locks  are  remove<l  for  use  elsewhere. 
The  masonry  upon  it  has  meantime  been  carried 
above  water,  so  as  to  be  accessible  when  the 
caisson  has  come  to  rest.  The  air  pressure  is  gen- 
erally taken  at  half  a  pound  to  the  square  inch  for 
every  foot  in  depth  of  water,  although  this  is  in 
excess  of  their  actual  relation.  (See  Foundation.) 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

CAISSON  (II.).  In  Roman  imperial  and 
neooliissic  architecture,  a  sunken  panel,  es- 
pecially in  a  vaulted  ceiling  or  the  inside  of  a 
cupola.  Caissons  are  generally  square  or  octag- 
onal, the  octagon  not  being  always  regular. 
Some  caissons  have  the  different  sides  uniformly 
moulded  or  otiierwise  ornamented  ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  mouldings  are  modifle<l  so  as  to  be 
seen  properly  from  below.  Thus,  the  lowermost 
side  of  a  square  caisson  will  have  the  mouldings 
forming  a  more  oblique  angle  with  the  surface 
of  the  vault  than  those  of  the  other  side.  (See 
Lacunar.) 

CAJON.  A  kind  of  Pisi  use«l  in  Spain  and 
also  in  France  and  some  parts  of  England.  In 
France,  the  wall  is  formed  by  ramming  the  earth 
into  a  box ;  the  latter  is  about  3  metres  long, 
1  metre  high,  and  50  to  60  centimetres  wide. 
(8oe  Pis«^.) 

CAKCHIQUEL  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
("entral  America,  Architecture  of;  Maya  Archi- 
tecture ;  Mexico,  Arcliitecturc  of,  Part  I.) 

CALABOOSE.  A  common  jail  or  lockup. 
(Locul  in  the  United  States.) 

CALAMIS  (K AT. AMIS)  OF  ATHENS; 
sciil[)t.)r. 
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CALLE 

Calamis  was  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  first 

half  of  the   fifth    century  b.c.     His  work  is 

known  only  by  the  description  of  clasf^ic  autiiors. 

It  was  undoubtedly  archaic  in  style  and  char- 

acterizetl  by  great  refinement.     The  base  of  a 

statue  of  Aphrodite  by  Calamis  has  been  found 

on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.      This  Aphrodite 

was  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Sosandni  so 

highly  praised  by  Luciau  (op.  cit..  Portraits; 

Courtesan). 

Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  sculpture  grecque; 
Luciau,  Dialoyues. 

CALATHUS.  Primarily  a  flower  basket 
having  a  flaring  or  bell-shaped  form  ;  hence,  as 
use<l  by  some  ancient  writers,  Vitruvius  among 
them,  the  bell  or  core  of  the  Corinthian  capital 
and  of  some  other  Greek  and  Egyptian  campani- 
form  capitals. 

CALCAIRB  OROSSZERB.  A  highly  fos- 
siliferous  Tertiary  limestone  occurring  in  the  so- 
called  Paris  Basin,  of  France,  and  much  used 
for  building  purposes  in  and  about  Paris. 

Same  as  Kalsomine. 
In    Roman   thermae,    the 
warm   bath ;   and,  by  extension,  the  room  iu 
which  the  warm  baths  were  situated.      (See 
Thermae.) 

CAIaEFACTOR7.  A.  An  artificially  heated 
room  in  a  monastery. 

B.  A  metallic  vessel  containing  hot  water  or 
live  coals,  placed  on  the  altar  in  a  church  for 
the  priest  to  warm  his  hands  upon. 

CAIaBNDARIO,  mJPPO;  sculptor  and 
architect;  d.  1355. 

Calendario  appears  to  have  been  a  shipbuilder 
of  Murano  who  became  caiminaestro  of  the 
Doges'  palace  in  Venice  and  chief  architect  of 
the  Venetian  Senate.  He  is  supposed  by  Perkins 
to  have  made  the  capitals  of  the  fa(^ade  of  the 
palace  under  tlie  influence  of  Andrea  da  Pisa 
(see  Andrea  da  Pisa).  He  also  continued  ( 1 327) 
the  reconstruction  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice  sup- 
posed to  have  been  begun  by  Andrea  da  Pisa. 
In  1355  he  was  hung  as  a  conspirator  from  the 
"red  columns"  of  the  Doges'  palace. 

Paoletti,  liinascimcnto  in  Venczia,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
10  (1«9:J);  C.  C.  I'erkins,  Italian  Sculptors. 

CALIARI.  PAOLO.     (See  Veronese.) 

CAUDUCT.  A  hot  air  flue.  In  the  an- 
cient Roman  systems  of  furnace  heating,  the 
caliducts  were  terra  cotta  flues,  or  w^ere  built  up 
with  bri(;k  partitions  and  tile  facings.  In  modem 
work  the  flues  are  usually  of  briglit  tin  or  gal- 
vanize! I  iron.     (See  Furnace  ;  Warming.) 

CALKINO.     (See  Caulking.) 

CALLAJtaCHKUB  (Kallaeschros).  (See 
Antistates.) 

CAUiE.  In  Italian,  a  street ;  especially  in 
Venice,  where  the  streets,  having  no  carriage  way 
and  being  paved  from  house  to  house  with 
smooth  blocks  of  stone,  have  no  nee<l  of  width 
ami  are  what  would  be  called  in  English  alleys. 
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CAIiLBT  "PBRB";architeCt;b.MBrcb  10, 

1755  (at  Paris);  <1.  Hboiit  1850. 

He  fiHe<l  the  office  of  commiwaire  voyerot 
the  city  of  Paris  from  1 796  to  1828,  and  fonneii 
a  remarkable  collection  of  works  on  Fiencb 
architects  ani  architecture. 
This  included  the  famous 
series  of  the  works  of  Jacques 
(I.)  Androuet  itu  Cerceau 
(see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  J., 
I.),  wbicii  was  sold  to  the 
city  of  Paris  aod  destroyed 
with  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  in 
18T1.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  Natiix  higtorique  tar  la 
vie  artigtiqtte  et  ie»  ixavTM 
de  qiiflq  mm  nnJi  ileetenfraa- 
foM.  His  son,  F^lix  Era- 
maDuei  Caliet,  assisted  Victor 
Bikltard  (see  Baltard,  V.)  in 
the  construction  of  the  Hiilleg 
Centrales  (Paris). 

Ch.  Lucas  In  La  Grande 
Enryclnpfdlr  ;  Lance,  Dirtioa- 
tialre ;  C»i\et,  yotlcfhlttoriqut 
fur  quelqura  arthllfclri  fraa- 

CAUJ.  In  the  Nahuiitl, 
□r  Altec,  language  of  Mexico, 
a  bouse.  PreliTes  were  used 
to  designate  different  kinds  of 
bouses,  na  Concalli,  store- 
house ;  Tezcalli,  a  kitchen  ; 
Teccizcnlli,  House  of  Sheila  ; 
Ticplantlncalli,  stone  house; 
Teocalli,  House  of  God  (from 
Teotl,  the  Highest  Being),  etc. 
The  last  term  isnow  employed 
as  meaning  the  mound  upon 
which  thetemplestood,as  well 
as  the  sacred  building  itself. 
(See  Mexico,  Architecture  of ;  Calvast  a 

Parti.;  Mound.)  — F,  S.D, 

CALUAT,  PmRRB  VICTOR ;   architect ; 
b.  Sept.  1,  1801  (at  Paris) ;  d.  Jan.  12,  1881. 

Cnltiat  was  a  pupil  of  Chatillon  and  the 
Ecole  des  Beam  Arts  (1823).  In  1833  I 
Hiin  the  Prix  Dipftrtenwvlal.  Cidliat  reatoreil 
the  church  of  S.  Gcrvnis  (Paris)  in  1862.  In 
IS.'iO  he  foundetl  the  Encydopiilie  il'Architec- 
t'trt  which  he  condnctcl  in  association  with  A. 
E.  Laace.     (See  Lance.) 


CALVABY 
Phidias  (see  Phidias)  who  is  usually  associated 
with  Calnmis  (see  Calamis)  on  account  of  tlie 
grace  and  delicacy  of  his  style.  He  was  chiefly 
noteil  for  the  beauty  of  his  decorative  work. 
He  mtule  for  the  Erectheum  at  Athens  a  bronie 
lump,  which  was  kept  always  lighted,  and  a 
golden  palm  tree.  Vitruvius  (IV.,  1.  9)  credits 
him  with  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian  Capital. 

Brunn,  Getchichlr.  tier  Griahiichen  Eilaitter; 
Vllruvius,  ed.  Marin  i. 

CALO^ni    In  French,  originally  a  cap  or 
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PLOUrUSTEL,  VBAU  DnKST  IN  UmTTAKT. 

similar  covering;  hence  a  hollow,  or  rounded 
cnncnve  member ;  and  also  a  covering  as  of 
metal ;  especially,  — 

A.  A  cupola  or  part  of  a  cupohi,  as  the 
upper  iiortinn  of  n  spherical  vnult,  and,  often, 
an  inner  cupola  of  light  innterinl. 

II.  A  half  cupola,  as  the  head  or  semidome 
of  a  niche. 

C.    Tlie  leaden  capping  or   sheathing  of  a 


CAlilCRATDS.      (See  IctinUB.) 
CAI.I.IMACHOB   (Kallimnchos) ;   scidptor. 
Ksllioiacbos  was  a  younger  coteuipoiar;  of 
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CAZ.TART.  A  sculptural  representation  of 
the  Saviour's  passion,  HHually  as  the  culmination 
of  a  seriea  of  representations  of  the  fourteen 


CALVES'  TONGUE 

« Stations  of  the  Cnws,"  either  in  a  church  or 
in  the  open  air,  aa  in  many  Breton  cemeteries, 
in  the  streets  of  some  Spanish  cities,  and  the 
Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo  in  Piedmont.  In  the 
more  important  examples,  the  scene  of  the 
Passion  crowns  a  steep  natural  hill  or  rock,  and 
is  reached  by  stairs  or  steep  paths  flanked  by 
chapels  with  the  scenes  of  the  stations.  Many 
altarpieces  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies are  carved  as  Calvaries,  with  the  Stations 
depicted  upon  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles. 

CALVBB'  TONOnXL  A  small  pointed 
member  in  relief;  used  with  others  in  the  Calves' 
Tongue  Moulding.     (See  Moulding.) 

CAMAlfnU.  In  French,  a  cameo ;  hence,  in 
French  and  adoptetl  into  English,  painting  in 
monochrome;  especially  that  done  with  the 
desired  effect  of  giving  a  somewhat  deceptive 
appearance  of  relief. 

CAMARON,  NICOLAS ;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect; b.  1692;  d.  1767. 

Camaron  executed  the  choir  stalls  of  the 
cathedral  of  Segorbe  (Valencia,  Spain)  as  well 
as  the  great  retable  of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
in  that  city. 

Bermudez,  Diceionario  Historico. 

CAMBBR.  A  slight  rise  or  upward  curve 
of  an  otherwise  horizontal,  or  apparently  hori- 
zontal, piece  or  structure.  In  a  steel  truss  hav- 
ing apparently  parallel,  horizontal  chords,  the 
pieces  composing  the  upper  chord  are  usually 
made  slightly  longer  between  joints  than  the 
corresponding  parts  below ;  the  result  being  a 
alight  invisible  camber,  by  which  the  tendency 
to  sag  is  overcome.  A  so-called  Jlat  arch  is 
usually  built  with  an  intrados  having  a  camber. 

CAMBER  PIBCB ;  SUP.  A  piece  of  wood 
having  its  upper  surface  slightly  curved  upward ; 
used  as  a  centering  in  building  flat  arches  so  as 
to  give  the  intrados  a  slight  camber ;  sometimes 
a  mere  board  with  one  edge  cut  to  a  convex  arc 
of  a  very  long  radius,  or  a  barrel  stave. 

CAMBICHB.     (See  Chambiges.) 

CAMBODIA,  ARCHrrilCTUHB  OF.  (See 
Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

CAMRWAT,  JBAN  DB.  (See  Jean  de 
Cambnii.) 

CAMS.  Originally,  the  amount  of  lead  (50 
pounds)  allowed  for  leading  100  square  feet  of 
stained  glass.  This  was  cast  into  slender  rods 
which  were  converted  into  window  leads  by  being 
drawn  through  a  steel  plate  (called  in  England 
a  **  vice  ")  having  a  perforation  of  the  required 
I-shaped  form.  In  time  the  slender  rods  before 
being  thus  drawn  were  called  cames,  and  are 
still  so  called  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  is  applied  to  the  window  leads 
after  drawing,  ready  for  use  by  the  glazier. 

CAMBRLAIN,  JOSBPH;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

Camerkin  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp  and  at  Paris.   In  1806  he  went  to  Saint  | 
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GAMPANILB  OF  S.  MABK 

Petersburg  and  in  1816  was  sent  to  Tiflis  as 

chief  architect  of  Georgia. 

Immerzeel,  HoUandtche  en^Vlaanuche  KutM- 
BchUders^  Beeldhouwers,  etc. 

CAMBRON,  CHARIkBS;  architect. 

Cameron  was  an  English  architect  who  prac- 
tised in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  published  T%e  Baths  of  the  Ramans,  ex- 
plained and  UluMrated  with  the  Restorations 
of  PaUadio  corrected  and  improved  (London, 
1  vol.,  foUo  1772). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 


A.  The  location  of  a  temporary 
habitation,  especially  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  men. 

B,  By  extension  from  the  pbce  to  the  shelters 
erected  for  temporary  occupancy,  the  tents  or 
huts  taken  collectively  which  serve  a  military 
force,  a  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  tem- 
porary occupation  in  a  wild  country,  or  the  like. 

C  By  further  extension,  and  in  a  somewhat 
jocose  or  &miliar  sense,  a  single  building  or  a 
principal  building  with  its  outhouses  and  the 
like,  intended  for  temporary  residence,  as  during 
the  hot  season,  and  usually  rough  and  slightly 
built. 

CAMPANATO,  SIMONB;  bronze  founder. 

Simone  Campanato  cast  the  great  bell  on  the 
dock  tower  (torre  delC  orologio)  of  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  which  was  placed  in 
position  Dec.  1,  1497.  This  bell  was  probably 
designed  and  modelled  by  AleBsandio  Leopaidi. 
(See  Leopardi,  A.) 

Paoletti,  Binascimento  in  Venesia, 


(pi.  Campanili).  In  Italian, 
a  bell  tower ;  hence,  a  bell  tower  of  Italian  design 
or  general  character,  especially  a  church  tower 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  the  reat 
of  the  building,  and  generally  having  no  but- 
tress nor  any  marked  break  in  its  outline,  which 
is  square,  unbuttressed,  plain,  and  with  nearly 
all  its  decorative  effect  near  the  top  in  connec- 
tion with  the  belfry  chamber.  Such  towers  are 
abundant  in  Italy  during  all  the  mediieval  epoch, 
and  their  general  character  was  preserved  in  the 
Renaissance  and  post^Renaissanoe  styles.  Among 
the  largest  existing  are  those  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cremona  in  Lombardy,  of  S.  Mark's  church 
in  Venice,  and  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  in  Verona. 
The  exquisitely  graceful  campanile  of  S.  Zeno  of 
Verona  has  a  two-story  belfry,  and  it  has  been 
noted  by  recent  observers  that  its  sides  are  not 
strictly  vertical,  but  have  a  slight  entasis.  (Com- 
pare Beffroi ;  Belfiy ;  Bell  House ;  Bell  Tower; 
and  see  Italy,  Architecture  of.)  (Cuts,  cols. 
429,  430  ;  431,  432  ;  433.) 

CAMPANILB  OF  OIOTTO.  At  Florence, 
the  bell  tower  of  the  cathedral.  (See  Giotto ; 
Giotto's  Campanile.) 

CAMPANILB  or  S.  MARK.  At  Venice  ; 
dependent  upon,  or  belonging  to  the  famous 
church  of  S.  Mark,  but  separated  from  it  by 
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PLATE   XI T 


CAMPANILE 


That  of  Florence  calhalral ;  bepun  in  IXM.nnd, 
u  It  Is  thoiiKht.  under  tlie  ilirei:tioii  of  Rioilo  di 
Bondone.  He  dlrd  In  \X»,  mid  the  work  viut 
canied  on  by  Tndileo  Coildl  ani)  otlicn.  iind  Hn- 
tahed  about  1350,  the  iden  of  the  BpiTC  haviiiK  been 
abandoned.    The  hcxAgonel  paiieU  in  Uie  ground 


brinK  nt  (irrat  exprt 


CAMPBELL 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet  of  open  ground  —  part 
of  the  Piasia  di  S.  Hbtco.  The  tower  u  earlj 
medUeral  work  crowned  by  >  belfry  and  oquare 
apire  of  the  Bixteenth  century  which  rescbes  » 
height  of  325  feet  from  the  paTcment.  The 
■■cent  !■  by  a  continuous  inclined  plane  built 
between  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  and  turning 
with  a  platform  at  eacli  angle  o~  ' 

CAXIPBBLL,  OOUH;  arcl 
13,  1727. 

Nothing  ia  known  of  Camp 
education.  He  waa  a  prot^gi  ol 
Earl  of  Burlingtfin  (see  Boyle,  I 
ard).  Hia  most  important  work 
Wanatead  House  (Esaex,  Engl 
built  about  1715-1720,  deati 
1822.  Campbell  maiated  Lord 
lington  in  the  reconrtructjoi 
Burlin^on  House,  London.  In 
he  waa  appointed  surveyor  of 
works  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
don.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Burlington,  he  published,  in 
volumea.  three  hundred  illuatra 
of  Engliab  buildings  under  the 
Vilniviia  Brilanniate,  or  the . 
iA  Architeii.  Another  edition, 
two  additional  Tolumes  by 
Woolfe  and  Jamea  Qandon  (see 
don),  was  published  iu  1767. 
the  title-page  of  Vitruviug  Br 
■nieuf  the  name  ia  spelled  Colen 

Walpole,  Anecdottt  of  Pain 
Redgrave,  Dictionary  ofArtitu; 
phen,  Dirtinaary  of  National  Bl 
phg;  Campbell,  Vitruvivt  Siitani 

CABSP  (JBIUNO.     A  ceili 
which  the  central  portion  ia  flai 
•idea  sloping  down  to  the  walls 
following  the  slope  of  (he 
lafteis,  —  sucb  as  might  oc- 
cur beneath  a  roof  conatnicted 
with  collar  beam  trusses. 

CAKPBDROHI,  AHTO- 
HIO;  sculptor, 

Campedroni  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  U^orca  (Spain), 
and  learned  sculpture  ttota 
his  father  Fmncisco.  In  1330 
he  waa  appointed  chief  sculp- 
tor of  the  decoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Palma(M^jorca). 

VlQaza,  AdielontM  al  Dk-      Cihfanilb:  Cnui 
tloaario  hittorleo. 

CAMFBn,   JACOB   VAIt ;    architect;    d. 
aept.  13,  1857. 

The  architect  Jacob  Tan  Csmpen  appeara  to 
have  been  a  different  peraon  from  the  painter  of 
the  some  name.  He  was  bom  near  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  at  Amersfoot,  in  Holland, 
and  probably  studied  in  Italy.  With  Daniel 
Stalpert  he  designed  and  built  the  town  hall 
4S9 
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at  Amsterdam,  b^un  in  1648,  finished  in  1655. 
A  monograph  describing  the  work  was  publiafaed 
by  Van  Campen :  Af  bedding  van'l  Stadthuyt 
van  .dmsftfniam  (Amaterdom,  1861, folio).  He 
built  the  monuments  to  the  Admirals  van  Galen 
and  Tromp  and  numerous  reaidencea  in  Holland. 
Df  LeetHi  BtKhryeinftit  dtr  JVedfr- 


CH  or  3.  OiOROio  AL  Vblabbo,  Rows;  7tii  ob  Stu 

CSNTUBI. 

CAXFIDOaUO.  At  Borne,  the  Capitol,  or 
Capitoline  Hill.  The  small  open  place  on  the 
top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  between  the  northern 
crest  where  the  citadel  once  stood  and  the 
southern  crest  where  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  is  called  Fiaua  del  Campidoglio.  It 
represents  nearly  the  old  asylum,  properly  so 
called.     It  was  lud  out  nearly  in  ita  preaent 


CAUPIDOOLIO 
form  at  the  clo«e  of  the  fourteenth  ceatui7, 
when  the  Palace  of  the  Seoator,  ao  called,  waa 
built  upon  the  substructure  of  the  old  Tabu- 
kriiim.  In  1536  the  equestrian  statue  of  Mar- 
cus Auretius  waa  moved  from  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  the  l^teraii  Palace  lo  the  centre  of  the  aquare. 


CAMruiiLB;  CATBmaAi:,  oFCaavovA,  Lohbardt  ; 

CALLKD  IL  TOBBAMO    (TBI  tiHKAT    Towbh),    AI 
BBINCl  THB  HlOaaST  IB  ItAJ-T  —  ABOUTMO  FSBT  ; 

c.  1380. 

Soon  afterward  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  was 
altered  according  to  the  designs  by  Michelangelo, 
who  added  the  colossal  order  of  pilasters  standing 
on  a  high  basement,  the  entrance  doorway,  and 


CAHPO 

the  huge  double  perron  ;  but  thia  work  wm  not 
Bnitbed  until  after  the  deaigner'a  death.  iThk 
fa^e  encloaea  the  aquare  on  the  southeast ;  on 
the  southwest  and  on  the  northeast  are  the  two 
fronts  of  the  Palace  of  the  Conaervatora  and  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  The  former  of  theae  waa 
built  from  designs  by  Michelangelo,  but  tome- 
what  altered  by  his  Buccessor  and  finiahed  about 
1595.  The  other  front,  almoat  cisctlj  like  this 
indesign,  was  not  finished  until  1650.  All  thcK 
&^lea  are  of  singular  Interest,  as  showing  the 
aeirice  expected  of  the  colonal  order  by  the 


CAnrAHiLB:   Palazzo  ScALiaiii,  Vkkoha. 

great  geuiua  who  wai  chiefly  instrumental  In 
recommending  it  to  the  architects  of  Europe. 
The  singular  magnificence  of  effect  which  it  haa 
in  the  hands  of  un  imaginative  and  inventive 
artist  is  well  shown  in  them  fronU. 

CAHFIOHB,  BOMINO  DA.  (See  Bonino 
da  Campione.) 

CAHFIONB,  KARCO  DA.  (See  Friaone, 
Marco. ) 

CAMPia,  JOHAKKBa  DB.  (Se«  De«- 
champs,  Jehan.) 

CAKPO.  In  Italian,  primarily  a  field.  By 
open  place  in  a  town,  tometimes  auch 
iSi 


GAMPO  DI  MARZIO 

a  place  smaller  and  leas  architecturally  important 
than  a  piazza.  Thus,  in  Venice,  while  there  is 
only  one  larige  and  one  small  "piazza,"  there 
are  many  campi  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

CAMPO  DI  MARZIO.  In  Italian,  same  as 
Champ  de  Mars. 

CAMPO  SANTO.  In  Italian,  a  sacred  or 
consecrated  field,  —  that  is,  a  burial  ground; 
used  in  English  for  those  of  Italy,  —  of  which  the 
most  famous  is  that  of  Pisa,  — and  more  rarely 
for  a  much  elaborated  graveyard  anywhere,  with 
cloisters  or  roofed  galleries  containing  tombs  or 
similar  architectural  additions. 

That  of  Pisa  is  re- 
puted to  have  been 
filled  up  with  earth 
brought  from  Pales- 
tine. This  event  oc- 
curred in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  high 
and  wide  cloister  now 
surrounding  the  burial 
ground  was  built  near 
the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the 
pseudo-Gothic  tracery 
of  the  great  openings 
being  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  cloister 
is  filled  with  monu- 
ments which  have  been 
brought  from  many 
parts  of  Tuscany ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with 
frescoes  of  peculiar  im- 
portance. The  Campo 
Santo  at  Genoa  is  en- 
tirely modem,  at  least 
in  its  present  situation, 
about  two  miles  east 
of  the  town.  The  en- 
closure is  about  1200 
feet  square  within  the 
cloisters,  and  these 
latter  are  very  broad 
and  high  and  elaborate 
in  their  structure.  The 
special  interest  which 
this   cemetery  has  is 


Campaitilb  :  Chttrch  of 
8.  Maria  Maooiork, 
Bbboamo,  Lombar- 
dt;  14th  Cbntury, 
bzcbft  thb  woodbh 
Boor. 


in  the  very  remarka- 
ble private  monuments  which  it  contains.  The 
excellent  lighting  and  placing  which  is  possible 
in  the  sheltered  and  yet  open  ambulatories  has 
encouraged  the  people  to  erect  memorials  of  the 
most  surprisingly  vigorous,  novel,  and  often  at- 
tractive sculpture.  Personifications,  angelic  fig- 
ures, and  the  like  are,  of  course,  common,  but  there 
are  also  many  portrait  statues  and  groups  in  very 
novel  arrangement  and  of  unusual  significance. 


DINO ;  CAMP  BRUUl'lNO.     A  construction 
of  sheet  piling  or  sometimes  of  horizontal  plank- 
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ing  spiked  to  guide  piles,  employed  to  enclose 
and  confine  the  compressible  soil  under  and  ad- 
joining a  heavy  structure.  The  term  is  also  (in 
England)  incorrectly  applied  to  the  stringpiece  or 
cap  sill  of  a  wharf,  properly  called  a  camp  shot. 

CAMP  SHOT.    (See  Camp  Sheathing.) 

CAMPUS  MARTIU8  (Latin).  Martian 
Field  or  Field  of  Mars.  In  Rome,  a  tolerably 
level  tract  lying  northwest  of  the  early  city  and 
the  capitol,  filling  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Tiber,  which  there  makes  a  great  turn,  first  to 
the  east  and  then  to  the  south.  Upon  this  many 
of  the  important  monuments  of  the  ancient  city 
were  built, — such  as  the  Pantheon,  a  great 
circus,  the  forums  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  their  memorial  columns,  and  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  The  name  is  the  origin 
of  some  modem  appellatives.  (See  Champ  de 
Mars.) 

CANACHUS  (Kanachos) ;  sculptor. 

A  contemporary  of  Agelaidas  of  Argos,  he 

represents  the  school  of  Sicyon  just  before  the 

Persian  wars.     His  most  important  work  was  a 

statue  of  the  Didymean  Apollo  in  the  temple  of 

that  deity  at  Miletus  in  A^sia  Minor. 

Collignon,  Hiatoire  de  la  sculpture  grecque; 
Mitchell,  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

CANADA,  ARCHITECTURB  OF.  That 
of  the  British  possessions  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  included  architectural  fea- 
tures of  great  interest.  Those  still  extant  are 
only  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  chiefly  on 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  amongst  the 
Haida  Indians.  From  Dr.  G.  Dawson's  Report 
of  1878,  Geological  Survey  of  CanacUiy  we 
find  that  the  general  type  of  bouse  is  the  same 
amongst  all  the  tribes ;  but  amongst  the  Haidas 
the  houses  are  more  substantial,  greater  care  is 
given  to  their  mechanical  accuracy  of  construc- 
tion, and  in  ornamentation  they  indicate  a  higher 
measure  of  originality.  The  special  feature  is 
their  symbolical  posts  called  keocen,  which  are 
of  great  number,  size,  and  elaboration.  They 
vary  in  height  from  30  to  50  feet,  with  a  width 
of  3  feet  or  more  at  the  base,  and  are  tapering. 
Through  the  base  of  these  posts  access  is  ob- 
tained by  oval  holes  to  the  houses,  which  are 
as  a  rule  plain.  Carved  posts  called  xat  are 
also  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  are 
placed  in  front  of  their  houses,  but  are  not 
so  elaborately  carved  as  the  house  posts.  The 
carving  usually  consists  of  figures  of  men  and  con- 
ventionalixed  representations  of  animals  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  more  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  "totem  poles."  The 
system  of  totems  extends  through  many  tribes, 
forming  divisions  or  clans  expressed  by  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  eagle,  wolf,  crow,  black  bear,  fin 
whale,  etc.,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of  study. 
These  villages  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
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serted  as  the  Indians  are  dying  out,  and  their 
canreil  poets  are  falling  into  decay. 

In  treating  of  Canada,  and  more  especially 
eastern  Canada,  which  was  the  only  portion  in- 
fluenced by  architecture  until  somewhat  recent 
times,  we  find  no  evidence  of  a  universal  dis- 
tinctive style  of  architecture ;  yet  we  find  in  the 
past  much  of  historical  interest,  each  regime 
having  left  its  impress  on  the  structure  of  the 
country.  Canada  covers  so  large  an  area  that  as 
its  climate  greatly  varies,  so  its  different  geo- 
graphical divisions  show  certain  distinctive  char- 
acteristics in  their  buildings. 

The  French  regime  in  what  was  formerly 
Lower  Canada  is  still  commemorated  by  many 
solid  old  stone  houses,  with  high,  steep  roofs,  gable 
ends,  moulded  springer  stones,  and  small  dormers, 
which  remain  all  over  the  country  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  province.  The  simple  village  church, 
with  its  quaint  tin-covered  spire  or  belfry  aged 
to  a  beautiful  golden  hue,  still  charms  by  its 
suitability  and  appropriateness. 

In  Acadia  and  the  maritime  provinces  the 
evidences  of  British  influence  are  stamped  very 
closely  on  the  older  architecture.  The  earlier 
buildings  are  either  translations  in  wood  of  exist- 
ing buildings  in  England,  such  as  S.  Paul's 
church  in  Halifiix,  built  in  1750,  or  are  closely 
modelled  on  such  buildings.  Many  of  these  are 
of  stone,  most  solid  and  substantial  in  character 
and  excellent  in  design.  The  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature for  Nova  Scotia  and  €k)vemment  House  in 
Halifax,  built  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  cited  as  examples. 

Coming  to  a  more  recent  period,  between  1840 
and  1850,  a  number  of  refined  and  excellent 
buildings  were  erected  in  Montreal  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  style, — such  as  the  old  court  house, 
the  banks  of  Montreal  and  of  British  North 
America,  and  others,  —  but  all  these  were  the 
work  of  English  architects  who  came  out  for  a 
time.  Since  confederation,  Canada  has  made 
extraonlinary  progress,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Transcontinental  Railway 
has  united  the  dominion  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  This  has  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
its  current  architecture.  Distinctive  provincial 
features  are  disappearing,  and  modes  of  construc- 
tion and  design  prevalent  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  United  States  are  taking  their  place. 
€k)thic.  Colonial,  Romanesque,  Renaissance,  have 
all  had  their  advocates  more  or  less  skilled.  In 
ecclesiastical  architecture  amongst  Protestants, 
€k)thic  and  Romanesque  styles  are  almost  uni- 
versal, while  among  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity the  tendency  is  largely  toward  neoclossic 
of  some  type. 

In  civic  architecture  the  Dominion  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  are  probably  the  most 
notable  example  of  a  successful  adaptation  of 
Oothic  to  modem  requirements.  Amongst  the 
important  examples  of  Romanesque  work  may  be 
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cited  the  new  city  hall  at  Toronto,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  same  city,  and  the  Library 
and  Physics  Buildings  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  In  Renaissance  —  French,  Italian, 
and  English  —  there  are  many  examples, 
amongst  which  might  be  named,  as  more  or 
less  successful,  the  new  Houses  of  Legislature 
for  British  Columbia  at  Victoria,  several  bank 
buildings  in  Vancouver,  various  mercantile  and 
civil  buildings  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  includ- 
ing the  city  hall  in  the  last-named  place,  Laval 
University,  and  the  more  recent  buildings  at 
McGill  University,  and  in  Quebec  the  Houses 
of  Legislature.  Iditely  a  phase  of  Scotch  Baro- 
nial has  been  introduced  very  successfully  in  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal ;  and  the 
Ch&teau  Frontenac  at  Quebec  is  a  clever  adap- 
tation of  the  ch&teau  architecture  of  the  Loire 
Valley.  —  Andrew  T.  Taylor. 

CAKAZa.  A.  A  channel  or  groove ;  usually 
other  than  the  channel  of  the  Doric  column  or 
the  flute  of  the  Ionic,  — as  below  the  corona  of 
a  classical  cornice,  acting  as  drip,  or  as  the  nar- 
row separation  between  two  leaves  or  similar 
ornaments  in  a  sculptured  moulding. 

B.  An  artificial  water  channel,  usuaUy  of 
considerable  size,  and  without  roof  or  cover,  but 
having  generally  carefully  finished  straight  par- 
allel sides.  In  decorative  gardening  the  canal 
is  generally  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  placid 
water  along  which  the  current  passes  slowly; 
but  there  are  exceptions.  Thus  in  the  English 
Garden  at  Munich  tlie  waters  of  the  Iser  are 
partly  tumeti  into  watercourses  of  uniform  width 
with  scarped  and  r^^lated  banks  in  which  the 
current  is  veiy  rapid.  The  canal  used  in  com- 
merce for  the  cheap  transportation  of  freight,  and 
formerly  for  passengers,  does  not  enter  into  the 
scope  of  this  Dictionary.     (See  Canale.) 

CAItAJLAZZO.  Same  as  Canal  Grande, 
the  popular  Venetian  name. 

CANALE.  In  Italian,  a  water  channeL  The 
common  translation  of  this  wonl  by  *' canal" 
often  causes  confusion,  as  when  the  water  streets 
of  Venice,  and  especially  the  largest  of  them,  are 
called  by  that  name.  The  Venetian  term  is  Rio 
for  all  but  the  largest,  the  four  most  important 
of  which  are  given  immediately  below. 

CAKAI.E,  or  CANAL',  DBLLA  OIU- 
DBOCA.  The  water  street  which  separates 
the  Ishind  of  the  Giudecca  from  the  Island 
of  the  Rialto.  This  water  way  varies  from  700 
to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  connects  with  the 
Canale  di  S.  Marco,  forming  with  it  the  harbour 
of  Venice. 

CANAIiB  DI  S.  MARCO.  The  great  broad 
stretch  of  deep  water  lying  between  the  Molo 
and  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  beyond  it  on  the 
north  and  the  islands  of  the  Giudecca  and  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  on  the  south.  This  is  the 
anchorage  for  large  vessels,  and  forms  with  the 
preceding  the  principal  harbour  of  Venice.    It  is 
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1200  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  widens 
rapidly  as  it  turns  to  the  southward,  east  of  the 
islands  named  above. 

CATffATi'  GRANDB.  The  principal  water 
street  of  Venice,  having  the  form  of  an  S  reversed 
and  a  length  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Dogana 
di  Mare  to  the  lagoon  at  the  northwest  of  Venice. 
It  is  narrowest  at  the  Rialto  Bridge,  —  about 
130  feet,  —  but  is  nowhere  more  than  250  feet 
wide,  except  where  it  enlarges  greatly  at  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  Canale  di  S.  Marco. 
The  awkwardness  of  calling  this  the  *' Grand 
Canal"  is  apparent,  for   the  Venetian  term 


OANDBLABBUM 

of  detail,  and  especially  for  the  graceful,  well- 
proportioned,  and  beautifuUy  adorned  court  with 
a  two-story  arcade.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  establishing  within  its  walls,  not  long  after 
their  completion,  of  the  papal  vice-chancellor's 
offices. 

CANGSLLnS  (pi.  Caucelli).  In  Latin, 
usually  in  the  plural,  any  barrier  or  screen 
formed  with  bars ;  particularly  the  bar  between 
the  court  and  spectators  in  a  pagan  basilica,  and 
between  the  clergy,  or  cleigy  and  choir,  and  the 
congregation  in  a  Christian  basilica,  whence 
Chancel.     The  cancelli  of  antiquity  might  be 


Cahdxlabbum  :  Thrxb  Wrought-ibon  Candblabra  fob  Chubch  Usb;  14th  and  ISth  Cbkturixs. 


merely  means  the  wide  channel  or  wide  water 
way ;  but  no  change  in  English  nomenclature  is 
likely  to  take  place. 

CAKARXX30IO  (CABTAIiB  RBOaiO,  or 
Royal  Channel).  Much  smaller  than  the  three 
Venetian  *'  canali "  named  in  previous  articles ; 
leading  from  the  Canal'  Grande  to  the  lagoon 
at  the  north  of  the  city. 

CANGEOiLERIA.  In  Italian,  a  chancery,  or 
tne  residence  of  a  chancellor. 

Palasao  della  CanoeUeiia.  A  private  pal- 
ace in  Rome,  built  between  1486  and  1495,  and 
originally  by  an  architect  whose  name  has  not 
been  discovered.  The  court  is  probably  from 
the  design  of  Bramante,  but  the  entrance  gate- 
way was  later,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Doroenico 
Fontana.     The  building  is  famous  for  its  delicacy 
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of  bronze,  iron,  stone,  or  wood.     (See  Choir 
Screen ;  Rood  Screen.) 

CANDXILABRUM.  A.  In  Latin,  a  lamp- 
stand.  Some  of  those  known  to  us  are  very 
small  and  low ;  but  those  which  are  of  interest 
arohitecturally  are  high  and  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions. Some  of  these  are  of  bronze,  and  veiy 
slender;  but  others  are  cut  in  marble  or  fine- 
grained stone,  and  are  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  high, 
and  very  massive.  The  forms  of  these  last  have 
entered  somewhat  into  neoclassic  decoration. 

B.  A  candlestick  made  decorative  by  wrought 
work  in  metal,  enamel,  or  the  like;  especially 
one  having  several  sockets  for  candles,  and  of 
large  size.     (See  Girandole.) 

C.  A  modified  column,  small  and  decorated, 
and  usually  engaged.     The  typical  form  is  that 
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CANDELABRUM  COLONBTTB 

of  a  rapidly  tapering  shaft  with  a  florid  capital, 
the  whole  euiergiug  from  a  cliuter  of  leafage 

D.  By  Btill  further  extcoaion,  an  uprighl 
piece  of  Rcroll  work  in  painteil  ilecoration,  moaaic, 
or  the  lik(!.  To  receive  this  title,  which  ia  Tague 
in  ita  ^plication,  the  acroll  pattern  should  have 


a  formal  central  rib  oearly  straight  and  nearly 

vertical,  from  which  the  scrolls  are  thrown  off  on 

cither  side. 

CAKDBEiABItlTH    COLON  iTfTU.       Same 

as  Canilclnbniiii,  C. 

CANDID,  FBrHR.     (See  Witle,  Peter  de.) 
CAKDUI  BflAM.     A  horizontal  beam,  plnin 

or  decorated,  upon  whicli  are  displayed  the  can- 


OANO 

dies  olfereil  before  a  ihnne  or  kept  burning  for 
any  liturgical  purpose.  These  are  usually  held 
by  prickets,  each  of  which  baa  a  sancer  or  tray 
to  hold  the  drippings.  (Compare  BooJ  Beam 
for  a  secondary  and  ornamental  use.) 

OANDLB  POWBR.  The  English  unit  of 
iUumioutiug  power.  A  lamp  or  light  of  any 
kind  U  of  one  candle  power  when  it  gives  the 
same  amount  of  light  that  is  given  by  a  sperm 
candle  weighing  six  to  the  pound,  ami  burning 
at  the  rate  of  120  graiua  an  hour.  Standard 
illumiuating  gas,  burning  5  feet  an  hour,  gives  a 
light  of  16  candle  power.  The  ordinary  incan- 
ilescent  electric  lamp  is  of  16  caniUe  power.  The 
electric  arc  lamp  is  usually  either  about  1200  or 
2000  candle  power. 

CAltBPHORA ;  CAIVSPHORS.  Literally 
a  buaket  carrier.  The  term  is  applied  to  figures 
of  miudens  bearing  baskets  of  offerings  and  uten- 
sila  in  the  sncreil  Athenian  processions  as  repre- 
sented in  Greek  sculpture ;  and  thence  a  female 
figure  witli  a  basket-formed  capital  upon  the 
head,  uacd  as  a  piUur ;  a  Catjatid. 

CAmNA,  IiTTIOI ;  architect  and  archseolo- 
gist ;  b.  Oct.  23,  1794  (at  Caaale  in  Piedmont) ; 
d.  Oct.  17,  185G  (at  Florence). 

About  1826  Canina  waa  commiBaJoned  by  tlic 
Prince  Camillo  Borgheee  to  enlarge  and  restore 
the  Villa  Borgbese  (Hone),  which  was  built  for 
Paul  V.  (Pope  1605-1621).  He  directed  the 
excavations  undertaken  by  Leo  XII.  (Pope 
1833-1829),  Plus  VIII.  (Pope  1829-1830), 
and  Gregory  XVI.  (Pope  1831-1846)  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  tlie  Appian  Way,  and  the  Cain- 
pagna.  The  results  of  his  arcbieological  investi- 
gations were  published  in  numerous  works,  which 
are  almost  wholly  discredited  because  of  the  large 
part  which  coiuecture  had  in  their  preparation. 
The  tendency  of  modem  inve«tigatioD  haa  been 
to  prove  them  erroneous  iu  almost  every  re- 

Raggi,  DfUa  Vita  e  <Mlf  Optrt  di  Lufgl  CiHSiia  ; 
Folchi,  Oisrorio  in  Encoiaio  dtl  Cornmendaliirt 
Lvigi  CaniHU. 

CAMO,  ALONZO ;  painter,  architect,  and 
sculptor;  b.  March  19,  1601  (at  Granada) :  d. 
Oct.  5,  1667. 

He  learned  the  elements  of  architecture  from 
his  father,  Miguel  Cano.  and  studiol  sculpture 
with  Juan  Martinez  Montanes.  His  family 
having  moved  to  Seville,  he  received  instruction 
iu  painting  from  Juan  del  Castillo  of  that  city 
and  Francesco  Pacheco.  In  1628  he  continued 
the  construction  of  the  retable  of  Lebrija  begun 
by  his  father.  In  1637  be  went  to  Madrid  to 
decorate  the  palace  of  tlie  Duke  of  Olivarei,  In 
1650  be  wB«  employnl  on  the  catheilml  of 
Toleilo.  Although  Cano  did  not  study  iu  Italy, 
his  work  show's  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
masters  of  the  period. 

Bernmdei!,  Dint'inntin  IliMnrirn :  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  AiiiialM  of  Iht  ArtitU  of  Spain. 


CANO 
CAiro,  WOnBL.  (See  C&no,  Atonzo.) 
CAHOPT.  A  rooflike  Btnicture  usually 
supported  on  pillu*  or  proj(»tiDg  from  a  wall, 
and  serriiig  r>ther  a  decorative  than  a  prot«ctive 
purpose.  It  may  be  movable,  as  when  carrieil 
kbove  an  important  person  in  a  procession,  and 
may  conaiet  of  an  awning  of  silli  or  other  mate- 
rial supported  on  polee ;  or  it  may  be  of  light 
material  and  permanently  placed,  as  above  » 
bedside,  whether  supported  by  the  pnsta  or  hung 
from  the  ceiling ;  nr  it  may  be  of  solid  material 
In  a  Qotliic  niche,  the  canopy  is  the  most  im- 
portant part.  (See  Baldachino;  Ciborio;  Teater.) 


CAP 

A.  In  Roman  antiqui^, 
a  two-handled  cup  ;  hence  that  part  of  a  fountaiD 
which  holds  the  water,  or  the  upper  basin  only. 

B.  A  basin  or  fountain  of  ablutionx  in  the 
atrium  of  a  meiliieval  or  early  Christian  basilica. 

OANTlUtVBR.  A  member  intended  to 
support  an  overhanging  weight,  like  a  bracket ; 
but  geoeialty  of  large  size  and  having  a  projec- 
tion much  greater  than  its  height ;  eaperially,  a 
prcyecting  beam  —  one  which  is  filed  in  a  wall 
or  other  support  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
unsupported.  AppHol  to  a  bridge  or  a  beam, 
it  means  an  end  projecting  beyond  the  support. 


CAITOVA,  AHTONIO  ;  sciUptOT ;  b,  Nov. 
1,  175T;  d.  Oct.  12,  1823. 

CaoovB  was  bom  at  Possagno  near  Treviso, 
Italy.  His  most  important  work  in  Rome  is 
the  monument  of  the  Pope  Clement  XIII.  in 
S.  Peter.  He  designed  also  the  monument  to 
Clement  XIV.  in  the  church  of  the  S.  Apostoli. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  erected  a  temple 
(the  church  of  la  Triniti)  at  Poasagno,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  combine  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon  with  the  fa^de  of  the  ParthenoD. 

Mejer,  Canova.  in  Kaactfiai.  Klinitler  Mo- 
nngraphiea;  (Juatiemfire  de  Quincy,  CanoraeCiii 
Ouvragra. 

CAKT  (n.).  A.  The  angle  or  inclination  of 
a  pier«  or  member  to  the  general  surface,  es- 
pecially to  the  horizontal,  hence,  — 

B.  A  portion  or  surface  which  makes  an 
cblique  angle  with  adjoining  parts,  especially  a 
slope  of  considerable  relative  extent.  (Com- 
pare Bevel.) 

CAITTAUTBR.     (Same  as  Cantilever.) 

CAKT  BOAHD.  A  board  set  at  a  slope, 
especially  when  so  placed  to  shed  water,  as  for 
a  coping. 

CAnTEIRBUIt7,  MICHABL  DB.  (See 
Uichael  de  Canterbury.) 


In  the  illustration,  the  girder  forming  canti- 
levers being  aymmetncal,  half  the  entire  load  ia 
carried  by  each  pier,  under  columns  21  and  26  ; 
the  weights  of  columns  33  and  23  balancing 
each  other.  When  the  girder  projects  at  only 
one  end,  as  at  the  north,  the  weight  of  column 
33  on  tiie  cantilever  would  produce  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  pier  at  column  21 ;  and  an  up- 
ward tendency  at  column  26. 

CAHTINO.  A.  Sloping  or  tipping,  espe- 
cially from  the  horizjintal. 

B.  The  cutting  away  of  the  oomer  of  a  rec- 
tangular beam  or  sill  so  as  to  form  a  bevellei!  or 
oblique  plane  intermediate  between  the  original 
faces.     (Compare  Chamfer.) 

CANTONED.  Provided  or  adorned  at  the 
exterior  comers  with  prqjecting  members  such 
as  pilasters,  engaged  columns,  or  quoins. 

CANTOHIA.  In  Italian  architecture,  a 
tribune  gallery  or  balcony  for  the  singers  in  n 
church. 

CAP.  The  crowning  or  terminal  feature 
of  a  vertical  member  of  any  stnicture,  eitlier 
fitting  closely  upon  it  or  extending  some- 
what beyond  it  in  horizontal  dimensions  ;  thus 
distinguiahed  from  a  Finial.  The  capital  of 
a  colutnn,   pilaster,  or  pier,   the  surbase  or 


GAFABRA 
csmicelike  finuh  of  a  pedeeUl,  the  cut-iron 
head  of  ma  iron  or  timber  po«t,  the  eTOwning 
boriiontal  timber  of  a  stud  partiUon,  a  timber 
bolster  on  a  poet  to  dinunish  tha  unBupponed 
span  of  the  supentnicture,  are  alike  called 
cape,  and  the  term  ia  alio  used  of  a  wall 
coping,  door  lintel,  or  handrail  as  of  a  bal- 
ustrade.    (See  Capital.) 

CAPASHA    (inCOIi6    0R0B8O);    inn 

Caparra  revived  the  art  of  workiEg  in  irrought 
iron,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  during  the 
earl;  Renaissance  period.  His  moet  famous 
irorks  are  the  iron  lanterns  and  torch  holijen 
of  the  Pnlauo  Strowi  in  Florence,  which  were 
plac«!d  in  position  Nov.  IG,  1500. 

MUntz,  Stnaiuantt;  BicorOi  di  ArdtOrUura. 

CAPBLLA    In  IUlian,acbBpel.  (See  titles 


Colleoni 


below.) 

CAPBLLA      COUiBOm. 
Chapel  uDiIer  Chapel.) 

CAPBUiA  DI OIOTTO.  (S«e  Arena  Chapel, 
under  Chapel.) 

CAPBUiA  aCALATBBTIAITA  (See  Tem- 
pio  Malatestiano.) 

CAPBLLA  DI  B.  HARIA  DBUiA  SPINA. 
(S.  Maria  of  the  Thom.)  Piaa;  built  on  Che 
quay  or  Lungo  Amo  and  partly  overhanging 
the  water!;  much  it\iured  by  restoration. 

CAPBLLA  DBI PAZZI.  At  Florence,  con- 
nected with  the  church  .of  S,  Cfoce  ami  built 
by  BrunelleBcho  in  1435'  and  assumed  to  be 
his  earliest  work  in  the  classical  taste  of  which 
he  was  the  first  exponent  in  modem  times. 
The  building  itself  is  very  small  and  its  chief 
importance  lies  in  its  TeetibiUe  of  entrance,  or 

CAPBLLA  BISTIITA.  (See  Sistine  Chapel, 
under  Chapel.) 

CAPITAL.  The  topmost  member  of  a  col- 
umn, if  sepaiated  from  the  reat  of  the  column  by 
distinct  architectnral  treat- 
ment. By  extension,  also, 
the  uppermost  member  of  an 
Anta,  Pilaster,  or  Bespond 
when  treated  as  a  leparate 
arcbilectural  feature  and  to 
correepond  with  the  capitals 
of  cohimns,  though  not  neces- 
sarily precisely  similar  in  de- 
Mgn.  The  earliest  columnar 
architecture  which  we  know, 
that  of  Egypt  under  the  Old 
Empire,  baa  capitals  which 
AT  Ldiob.  do  not  expand   at  the  lop  ; 

and  whieb  have  no  construc- 
tional reason  whatever,  but  are  wholly  decorative 
in  character.  Those  of  Grecian  Doric  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  are  widely  spreading ;  but 
tbeir  spread  serves  no  practical  purpose  except 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  ppiatyle, 
and  here,  very  little.  The  design  in  the  one 
US 
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OAPITAI, 
ease  is  that  of  a  budlike  terminatloii  of  tho 
column,  swelling  out  rapidly  below  and  Ealli^ 
in  again  less  rapidly, 

BO  that  the  top  ia 
even  smaller  tliaa  the 
necking  or  top  of  the 
shall.  (See  Egypt, 
Architecture  of)  In 
the  other  case,  the 
design  was  of  a  very 
decided  projecting 
mass,  pleasantly 
rounded  in  every  di- 
rection, but  still  cut- 
ting boldly  the  up- 
ward   lines    of    the 

shaft.  The  difference  *'*5r^*i'j.,^*;Ti^'h^ 
is  radical,  but  it  ia  a 
purely  artistic  differ- 
ence. In  Japanese  post  and  beam  constructbn, 
even  on  the  largest  scale,  there  is  Dothing  that 
can  be  called  a  capital,  but  the  upright  poat 
BUpporta  the  lintel  without  intermediary  mem- 
ber, or  it  has  a  metal 
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raunded  pjen  which  n 


brackets.     In  the  eai^ 
liest  stone  building  of 
India,  that  which  we 
know  as  Buddhist  ar- 
cbibicture,  the  columns 
are   hardly    separated 
in  treatment  from  tha 
clustered  shafts,  verti- 
cal    mouldings,    and 
Ice  up  the  great  mass  of 
the  pagoda  or  cave  temple.     The  capitals  of 
isolated   columns  are,  therefore,  rather  of  tbe 
nature  of  mouldings,  and  enrich  whole  bands  or 
string   courses   which   have 
been  carried  around  those 
separate  vertical  membem  in 
partial  imitation  of  the  bands 
which  adorn  the  walls.     It 
seems  doubtful  whether  As- 
syrian architecture  or  that 
of  the  Heaopotamian  plain 
at  any  period  in  antiquity 
was  columnar  in  its   char- 
acter, but  the  arehitecture 
of  the  earlier   Persian  em- 
pire contains  colunina  whose 
heads    are    decorated    with 
sculptured  beasts,  not  in  re- 
lief,   but   in   bold   separate 
pnyection  —  heads  of  lions,   CAvrrAL:   Hathob 
heads  and  fore  legs  of  homes,       CahtalatDkf- 
and  the  like.     These  douUe       Eoyrr.' 
capitals,  OS  they  are  often 
called,  serve  the  purpose  merely  of  carrying  be- 
tween  these  two   projections  the  longitudinal 


CAPITAL 
girder  which  curiee  a  roof,  aod  the  capiul  i» 
■gain  a  purely  onuunental  faiture  used  to  deC' 
orate  that  importuit  pmat  of  the  columnBr 
itruetuie  where  the  vertical  pamn  into  the  hori- 
smtaL    It  has  been  tirged  that  the  Ionic  capital 


C»nT- 


,  nioN  BrrouasA,  Stbu. 


took   its  origin  in  a  abort  longitudinal  piece 
forming  two  oorbela,  and  intended  to  diminish 
tbe  unanpported  reach  of  a  lintel,  girder,  or 
bcMD  between  two  potts.     That  is  to  say,  the 
theor;  is  that  the  Ionic  column  is  the  develop- 
ment in  stone,  and  in  highly  gpecialized  archi- 
tectural form,  of  a  short 
tTansTerse  piece  of  wood 
pnt   at   the    head    of   a 
wooden  post  in  order  to 
help  that  peat  cany  the 
girder  wbicb  rests  upon  it. 
Recent  discoveriea  of  early 
capitals  adorned  with  vo- 
lutes,   those    which     are 
called    now    pnito  -  Ionic, 
faav«  mada  this  theory  im- 
possible, and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Ionic  capital  also 
ia    of    purely    decorative 
character.     It  is  curious 
that  tbe  general  form  and 
the    general    system     of 
adornment  which  risea  be- 
fore   the    modem    mind 
when  the  word  "  ca[ntal " 
ia    mentioned,   first   take 
shape  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Corinthian  capital,  an 
invention  of  tbelatestdays     CAririL  with  Osej 
of  unmodified  Grecian  de- 
sign.  Ever  since  thia  first 
calling  into  iMing  of  the  capital,  cousiating  of 
tbe  smoothly   rounded   bell   upon   the   surface 
of  which  ia  applied  elaborate  foliated  ornament 
in  high  relief,  that  type  has  ticen  the  one  resorted 
to  by  all  styles  of  architecture  which  have  not 
dnwD  their  inspiration  directly  from  Greco- 


CAPITAL 
Roman  tources.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
tbe  capital  was  more  or  less  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Ctnintbiau  form.  The  capitals  of  Byuatine 
architecture  are  closely  studied  from  it,  even 
although  their  general  curves  may  have  been 
ttiDvex  instead  of  concave.     Tbe  capitals  of  the 
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c.  MO  x.i>, 

Ronuuesqiie  and  Gothic  styles  in  like  manner 
were,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  —  such  as 
tbe  moulded  "Early  English  "  capital,  —  similar 
modifications  of  tbe  foliated  bell.  In  this  con- 
nection, too,  tbe  capital  was  found  to  be  capable 
of  doing  what  it  has  lieen  rashly  stated  that 
capitals  were  originally  intended  for,  namely,  to 
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gather  upon  the  top  of  tbe  shall  the  super- 
incumbent loail  when  much  larger  in  barizontal 
diameter.  Thus,  in  many  Gothic  churches,  a 
pier  of  about  three  feet  in  diagonal  dimension 
will  be  found  resting  upon  tbe  abacus  of  a 
capital,  which  in  ita  turn  rests  upon  a  shait  not 
140 
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drit^L:  loKic  CuRXBS  Capital  fbum  Ebicuthiuii. 


more  than  a  foot  iu  diameter ;  the  bell  of  the 
capital  being  carefully  and  succemfully  designed 
to  carry,  by 
meanB  of  its 
npreading  form, 
the  heavy  mass 
above  by  visible 
and  natural  gra- 
dations of  the 
slender  upright 


of   B 


Thicb 


really  supports 
it.  Eveninthew 
capitals,  how- 
ever, the  abacus 
projects     Bome- 

tbe  vertical  fikcei 
of  the  superiD- 
cumbent  load ; 
these  slight  pro- 
jections having 
beenalwajBCon- 
sidereil  by  the 
architectural  de- 

tial  part  of  the 
E  capital    of   col- 


r  noH  NoBTH  of  the  Greeks 
ufCHUTu  Ca.  n„  columnar  ar- 
chitecture has 
made  much  of  its  capitals,  and  these  have  be«n 
important  elements  of  the  general  design.  (Cuts, 
cols.  450;  45).) 

Donbla  CapttaL     A,    One  funushed  with  a 
Doneret,  A. 

B.    One  as  describe))  in  the  ac«oant  of  Persian 
ctriumna  in  the  article  above. 


i.  Nicolas.  Bluib;  i 


Upper  Capital     (Same  as  Doaseret,  A.) 


CAPnOL    (Cupitoliuni).     A.     In    Boman 
arehieology,  the   Temple  of  Jupiter  upon  the 


Caiital:  SonioNs  CtTHaDBAL;  c.  1213. 

hill   at  the   northwestern  end  of  the   Roman 

forum,  wliich  was  called  from  it  the  Capitoliue 
Hill.  Hence,  the  hill  itself;  this  hill  had  two 
peaks  which  are  still  noticenble,  having  between 
them  the  modem  square  called  the  Campidoglio, 


lL;CAa. 


CAFriAL:  Norhj 


which  was  formerly  the  asylum  proper;  it  is 
now  generally  thought  that  the  southwestem 
peak  was  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  north- 
western peak  the  site  of  the  citadel,  or  Arx. 
The  name  capUoliuia  was  extended  to  the  en- 


CAPITOL 

sloping  ramp  with  steps  at  intenrals  leads  up 
to  the  Campidoglio,  and,  from  this,  aocea  is 
easy  to  the  capitolium  proper,  or  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been  occupied 
by  private  buildings. 

B,  In  modem  times,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States,  a  building  in  which  meets  a  legis- 
lature ;  as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
or  of  one  of  them.  The  Capitol  at  Washington 
was  built  in  1827,  and  consisted  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings  with  three  low  domes,  the  Senate 
occupying  the  northernmost,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  southernmost  wing.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1865  the  building  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  wings,  into 
which  moved  the  two  Houses  of  (Congress  ;  and  a 
lofty  dome  composed  chiefly  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  was  built  at  the  same  time,  reaching  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The 
Capitol  was  built  with  its  principal  facade  to 
the  east,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  city  would 
grow  up  on  that  side,  leaving  the  White  House 
at  some  distance  in  the  country ;  but  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  been  generally  to  the  west  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  building  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  West- 
minster Palace,  having  fewer  committee  rooms, 
lunch  rooms,  libraries,  and  the  like;  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  is  large,  occupies  a 
separate  building  since  1897.  It  is  divided 
into  three  main  blocks,  tliat  of  the  Senate 
toward  the  north  and  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  towanl  the  south,  being  the 
wings  added  before  1865,  while  the  central 
block  contains  the  Rotunda,  the  Supreme  C^ourt 
room,  which  occupies  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
and  the  Statuary  Hall,  which  occupies  the  old 
House  of  Representatives.  The  present  Hall 
of  Representatives  is  140  feet  long  and  93  feet 
wide,  but  only  30  feet  high,  its  glass  roof  pre- 
venting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of 
insufficient  height.  This  ceiling  affords  light  to 
the  whole  floor  and  the  galleries.  The  galleries 
do  not  project  over  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
are  supported  in  front  on  walls,  beyond  which, 
and  beneath  the  galleries,  are  committee  rooms 
and  the  like.  These  galleries  are  open  to  vis- 
itors and  will  hold  2500  persons  at  one  time. 
The  floor  of  the  House  affords  room  for  desks 
and  arm  chairs  for  all  of  its  members,  356  in 
number,  and  it  is  customary  for  them  all  to  be 
in  place,  except  for  the  accidents  of  illness  or 
absence.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  similar  to  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  all  respects,  but 
smaller.  The  desks  and  chairs,  committee- 
rooms,  galleries,  anil  glass  roof  are  all  repeated. 
There  is  nowhere  in  the  interior  of  the  Capitol 
any  great  delicacy  or  refinement  of  design,  and 
heavy  expense  for  artistic  decorations  has  been 
avoided,  except  for  the  wall  paintings  in  the 
R4^tun(la,  which  arc  generally  unimjiortant  aa 
works  of  art. 
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In  the  south  of  France,  a 
building  Buppoeed  to  represent  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  or  of  a  province ;  it  being  assumed  that 
the  principal  building  of  any  Roman  colony 
would  have  that  name.  The  best  known  of 
these  buildings  is  the  one  at  Toulouse  (Haute 
Garonne) ;  it  is  the  palace  of  the  municipality, 
or  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  exterior  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

CAP  PIBCBL  Same  as  Cap  in  its  general 
signification  of  a  part  -of  a  frame,  a  wall,  or  the 
like. 

CAPRINO,  MEO  DEL.  (See  Meo  Del 
Caprino.) 

CAR.  The  platform  or  enclosed  chamber  of 
an  elevator  or  lift. 

CARACCI,  AOOSTINO ;  b.  Aug.  16, 1557 ; 
d.  March  22,  1602. 

CARACCI,  ANHIBAIiB;  b.  Nov.  2,  1560; 
d.  July  15.  1609. 

CARACCI,  LUDOVICO;  b.  1555;  d. 
1610. 

These  three  painters,  of  whom  Ludovioo  was 
the  oldest  and  the  uncle  of  the  other  two,  were 
of  very  great  celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ; 
their  more  important  works,  especially  those  of 
Annibale,  being  still  cited  in  old-fashioned  books 
of  instruction  and  reference  as  ranking  with  the 
first  paintings  in  the  world.  Modem  opinion 
has  turned  in  a  very  different  direction,  and, 
while  admitting  the  immense  abilities  of  these 
painters,  is  inclined  to  rank  them  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  good  taste  and  true  artistic 
power.  They  did  some  mural  and  decorative 
work,  especially  in  Rome. 

Bolognlnl,   Vite  dei  Pia<yri  ed  Artifici  Bolo- 

gnfgi;  and  in  the  General  Bibliography,  Bryan; 
cribner;  Seubert. 

(See  Foppa,  Ambrogio.) 
In  Turkey  and  Persia 
a  building  for  the  lodging  of  travellers  and  usu- 
ally erected  by  a  monarch  or  wealthy  benefactor 
as  a  work  of  public  beneficence,  upon  a  fre- 
quented caravan  route.  Those  of  Persia  are 
the  finest,  usually  enclosed  by  a  solid  waU, 
entered  by  an  imposing  gateway,  and  provided 
with  a  great  number  of  vaulted  lodging  cham- 
bers in  one  or  two  stories,  with  a  fountain  of 
ablutions,  latrines,  a  prayer  platform  and  sta- 
bling for  camels  and  horses.     (See  Khan.) 

CARBONRL,  ALONZO;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect; d.  September,  1660. 

He  designed  the  altar  and  pavement  of  the 

church  of  the  monastery  of  the  Escorial.     At 

the  death  of  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora,  Carbonel 

was  made  chief  master  of  all  the  royal  works. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario  Ilhtorieo;  Carl  Justi, 
Diego  VfJnsquez. 

CARCASE;  CARCASS.  A  building,  or 
any  part  or  element  of  a  building,  finished  as  to 
its  main  construction.     This  term  is  evidently 
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of  loose  application ;  thus,  the  carcass  of  a  house 
might  be  either  the  framing  and  floor  timbers 
without  siding,  flooring,  or  roofing,  or  the  build- 
ing with  those  additions,  but  without  inside  trim, 
window  sash,  etc. 

CARCASS  FLOORINO.  The  naked  fram- 
ing of  a  floor,  comprising  all  the  supporting 
timbers,  but  without  either  ceiling  or  floor 
boards.     (English  usage.) 

CARCASS  ROOFINa.  The  naked  frame- 
work of  a  roof,  without  its  sheathing  or  roof 
covering.     (English  usage.) 

CARCBR.  A.  In  Latin,  a  prison ;  hence 
in  modem  European  languages  any  room  or 
building  answering  the  purpose  of  a  prison. 
Often  used  jocosely,  as  by  the  students  of  the 
German  universities. 

B.  (In  the  original  Latin  meaning,  an  en- 
closed or  confined  space.)  One  of  the  chambers 
at  the  starting  place  of  a  Roman  circus.  Each 
one  seems  to  have  been  reserv'ed  for  a  single 
chariot  and  its  horses,  and  it  was  from  these 
carcerea  that  the  chariots  all  started  together 
at  the  signal.     (See  Circus.) 

CARDI,  LUXOX  (dOOU);  architect, 
painter,  poet,  musician,  anatomist;  b.  1559; 
d.  1613. 

Cardi  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cigoli,  near 
Florence,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Buoutalenti  (see 
Buontalenti)  in  architecture.  He  built  the 
Loggia  de'  Tomaquinci,  the  portal  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Felicitk,  and  the  Palazzo  Renuccini 
in  Florence.  In  Rome  he  began  the  palazzo  in 
the  Piazza  Madama  (now  dei  Senatori),  which 
was  finished  by  Mamcelli. 

Gurlitt,  OtBchichtt  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Milizia,  Memorie. 

CARILLON.  A  chime  of  bells.  The  French 
term  signifying  a  number  of  bells  grouped  to- 
gether, and  so  differing  in  size  and  tone  as  to  be 
capable  of  producing  musical  combinations  of 
sound.  In  English,  as  in  French,  the  term  is 
extended  to  jnean  the  sound  itself,  especially 
when  a  large  number  of  bells  is  employed. 
The  most  remarkable  carillons  are  those  in 
Belgium  and  the  NetherlaTids.  It  is  stated 
that  a  church  in  Delft  had  once  a  thousand 
bells,  but  the  chimes  now  existing  have  a  much 
less  number.  Several  of  those  in  Belgium  are 
of  more  than  150  bells,  the  smallest  of  which  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  dinner  bell  of  a  country 
tavern.  Ordinarily  the  hammers  of  the  bells  are 
moved  by  means  of  wires  attached  to  a  piece  of 
machinery  with  a  revolving  dmm.  The  min- 
gling of  sound  is  not  very  artistically  planned, 
and  is  rather  a  pleasant  jangle  of  separately 
agreeable  notes  than  a  concerted  piece  of  music. 
In  some  of  the  towns  of  Belgium  the  carillon  is 
nmg  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

CARISTEB,  AUOnSTIN  NICOLAS ;  ar- 
chitect and  archaeologist;  b.  Dec.  6,  1783;  d. 
Dec.  5,  1862. 
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The  earliest-known  Caristie  was  Michel  Ange, 
an  Italian,  who  built  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Autun  (France)  in  1709,  an<i  rebuilt  the 
church  of  the  Celestins  at  Amiens  (1726-1732). 
The  father  of  Augustin  Nicolas  was  an  architect 
in  Dijon  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  A.  N. 
Caristie  went  from  Lyons  to  Paris  to  study  with 
A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer  (see  Vaudoyer,  A.  L.  T.)  and 
Ch.  Percier  (see  Percier),  and  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1813.  In  1824  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Orange,  and  to  report  concerning  the 
means  required  to  restore  and  preserve  it.  He 
investigated  also  the  Roman  theatre  at  Orange. 
Caristie  published  his  results  in  two  works, 
Notice  8ur  VEtcU  Actuel  de  VArc  d^  Orange 
et  des  TfUdtres  Antiques  cf  Orange  et  d^Arles, 
etc.  (4to.,  Paris,  1839),  and  Monuments  An- 
tiques (t  Orange :  Arc  de  Triomphe  et  Th^- 
dtj-e  (large  folio,  Paris,  1856).  He  completed 
the  restoration  of  the  arch  in  1829,  and  ex- 
hibited his  drawings  in  the  Salon  of  1831.  In 
1824  he  was  charged  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Mausoleum  to  the  victims  of 
Quiberon,  and  in  1827  appointed  architect  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  Madeleine  (Paris).  In  1842 
he  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  chateau  of 
Anet,  especially  the  great  portal  and  chapel. 

C6sar  Djdy,  Xotice  nkcrologiqut  in  Revue  Gi- 
nerale;  Ch.  Lucas,  A.  X.  Cariatie  in  La  Grande 
Encyclopedie  ;  Ballard,  Notice  sur  Cariatie. 

CARI8TZB,  BCGHEL  AKOH  (See  Ca- 
ristie, Augustin  Nicholas.) 

CARIi.  (A  German  form  of  the  name  Carolus; 
in  English,  Charles.)  For  words  beginning  with 
this  proper  name,  •such  as  Carlsbnicke,  see  Karl. 

CARNHEi.  Same  as  Crenelle,  in  the  sense  of 
an  embrasure  of  a  battlement. 

CARPACCZO,  VITTORB ;  b.  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century :  d.  after  1522. 

A  painter  whose  principal  pictures  are  in  the 
academy  of  Venice,  but  who  has  left  in  the  little 
chapel  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni  a  series  of 
small  wall  paintings  of  very  original  and  unusual 
character.  These  have  been  praised  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  way  by  some  English  critics.  The 
large  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Ursula 
have  been  moved  from  the  suppressed  scuola 
name<l  from  that  saint.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  wall  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school  were 
commonly  painted  upon  canvas,  and  easy  of 
removal ;  that  school,  with  all  its  magnificent 
achievement,  having  failed  to  discriminate  as 
closely  as  the  Florentines  or  as  Correggio  be- 
tween the  mural  painting  proper  and  the  large 
removable  painting  in  a  frame. 

(See,  in  General  Bibliography,  Bryan;  Seu- 
bert.) 

CARPEAUX,  JEAN  BAPTISTB;  sculp- 
tor;  b.  May  11,  1827  (at  Valenciennes,  Nord, 
France);  d.  Oct.  12,  1875. 
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Carpeauz  was  the  son  of  a  poor  mason  of 

Valenciennes  (NorJ,  France),  and  studied  first  at 

the  academy  of  that  town.     Oct.  2,  1844,  he 

entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Duret,  but  was  influenced 

much  more  by  Fran(^is  Rude  (see  Rude)  and 

David  d'Angers  (see  David  d'Angers).     In  1854 

he  won  the  Orand  Prix  de  Home  with  his  fine 

statue  of  Hector  and  Astyanax.     Carpeaux  exe- 

cutefl  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Pavilion 

de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  (Paris).     His  famous 

group  of  La  Danse  on  the  fa<;ade  of  the  Grand 

Opera  house  (Paris)  was  placed  in  position  in 

1869.     The  Fontaine  de  V Obsercaioire  in  the 

Luxembourg  ganlen  was  exhibited  in  plaster  at 

the  Salon  of  1872  and  finished  in  bronze  in 

1874.     The  animals  are  by  Fr^miet. 

E.  Chesneau,  Le  Statuaire  J.  B.  Carpeaux; 
Paul  Mantz,  Carpeaux.  in  Gat.  d.  Beaux  Arta, 
1876;  Jules  Claretie,  Peintrea  et  Sculpteurs  Con- 
temporaina^  first  series. 

CARPENTER.  A  workman  in  wood  ;  esjic- 
cially  one  who  does  the  larger  ami  rougher  work, 
as  of  building  constniction,  and  as  distinguished 
from  a  joiner  and  cabinetmaker. 

CARPENTER,  JOHN ;  bishop;  b.  1476. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  John  Carpenter, 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  formerly  president  of  Oriel 

College,  was  interestecl  in  the  construction  of 

S.  Mary's  church,  Oxfoni,  and  was  a  principal 

benefiictor  of  that  work. 

Pugin,  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  8. 

CARPENTR7.  The  work  of  a  carpenter. 
Also,  the  result  of  such  work ;  building  in  wood, 
or  woodwork  in  general.  Carpentry  is  some- 
times distinguished  from  Framing  as  referring 
rather  to  the  smaller  members  of  a  building,  as 
window  frames,  stairs,  if  not  highly  finished, 
flooring,  and  the  like ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
joinery  and  cabinetmaking  as  being  rougher 
and  dealing  rather  with  the  essential  parts  of  a 
structure  than  the  more  decorative  parts,  with- 
out which  the  building  might  still  exist. 

CARPXON  (KARPXON).      (See  Ictinus.) 

CARR,  JOHN;  architect:  b.May  15,  1723; 
d.  Feb,  22,  1807. 

Carr  began  as  a  mason,  settled  in  York 
(England),  and  gradually  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  an  architect.  He  built  the  court- 
house at  York  and  a  large  number  of  fine 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
He  was  twice  lord  mayor  of  York  (1770  and 
1785). 

CARREFGUR.  An  open  place  from  which 
a  number  of  streets  or  avenues  radiate.  The 
proper  signification  of  the  French  term  is  the 
place  at  the  meeting  of  any  streets,  but  in  its 
English  use  the  idea  of  the  large  open  space  is 
always  retained. 

CARRIAGE  ^1.  An  inclined  beam  ox 
stringpiece  for  supporting  a  stair. 
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B.  Id  a  lumber  mill,  the  movHble  framework 
which  canie*  the  log  or  plank  aod  feedi  it  to 
tbe  saw  or  plane. 

CARRIAOB  HOUBB.  A  building,  or  a 
p»rt  of  one,  for  the  shelter  of  wheeled  vehirlea 
when  not  id  use;  especially  those  of  aome 
elegance.  Such  a  place  is  the  almost  univereal 
accompaniment  of  a  stable,  and  ia  usuully 
arranged  under  the  same  roof  with  the  sCnble 
proper.  Sometimes,  on  n  hillside,  the  carriage 
house  is  above  and  the  stable  on  a  lower  level. 
Where  space  is  not  limited,  or  where  great  ex- 
pense and  display  are  proposed,  ouriage  houses 
are  sometimes  sepamti^  buihlings.  The  liartieaa 
room  is  genemlly  attacheil  to  it,  as  is  a  place 
for  the  washing  of  cnrriages  and  the  like,  (See 
Stable.) 

CARBXAOB  PORCH.  A  deep  and  broad 
porch  into  or  through  which  a  carriage  may  be 
driven,  permitting  its  occupanCa  to  dismount 
under  ™»er.  Before  public  buiidings  in  cities 
they  are  commooly  constructed  of  iron  and 
glass ;  in  the  couctc;  they  are  of  wood  or  stone 
according  (o  circumstances.  Often  miscalled 
in  tbe  United  States  Porte-cochire.  (See 
Marquise.)  — A.  D,  F.  H. 

CABST  DP.  To  build  up  yertically,  aa  a 
wall,  and  distinguished  from  eiteniling  such 
a  wall  or  other  structure  horizontally.  Thus  a 
building  law  may  limit  the  height  to  which 
ude  walls  may  be  carried  up  in  advance  of  and 
imlependently  of  the  front  wall ;  and  a  contract 
may  specify  that  the  whole  wall  shall  be  car- 
ried up  of  a  uniform  thickness.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CARIBR,  JOHK;  architectural  draughts- 
man; b.  June  22,  1746  (in  Irelsnd);  d.  Sept.. 
8,  1817. 

Carter  illustrated  Richard  Oough's  Sepiit- 
ehrat  Monument*  and  Hintory  of  Croytand 
Abbey  and  published  Sperimeng  of  Ancient 
Sculpfxre  and  Painting  noio  remaining  in 
England  (2  vols.,  folio,  1780,  etc.). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  n/  ^rtiiM;  Avtrn  Arrhi- 
ttatiral  Librarn  Catalogue, 

CARTON  PIBRRn  A  solid  material  for 
building  purposes,  wall  decoration,  and  the 
like;  a  variety  of  papier-macM  especially 
intended  to  imitate  stone  carving. 

CASTOOH.  A  drawing  or  transfer  of  a 
drawing  upon  a  large  sheet  or  sheets  of  psper; 
especially  in  Fresco  Painting,  Fresco  Secco,  Mu- 
ral-Painting of  otlier  kinds,  in  Mosaic  and  in 
onuimental  glass  work  (see  Wimlow),  the  out- 
line in  full  size  more  or  less  filled  in  with  the 
details  of  drapery  or  the  like,  which  ia  used  in 
the  actusJ  preparation  of  the  final  painting, 
mosaic,  etc.,  either  by  eiact  copying  or  bj 
tracing  or  pouncing. 

CARTOUCHB.  A.  An  ornament  which, 
like  an  escutcheon,  a  shield,  or  an  oval  or  ob- 
long panel,  has  the  central  part  plain  to  receive 
krmorial  bearings,  a  cipher,  an  inscription,  or 
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CARYATID 
an  ornamental  or  slgntficdnt  piece  of  painting 
or  sculpture.  Frequent  in  French  Renaissaneo 
and  modem  architecture.  The  term  in  French 
denotes  such  compartments  of  any  shape  and 
filial  with  any  decoration,  and  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  Medallion,  used  in  an  architectural  sense. 
In  English  the  late  neoclaasicdeviceof  a  slightly 
convex  surface,  circidar  or  oval  in  form,  ia  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  cartouche. 


CasTOdcbi:  Carvino  ih  Wood;  ChIiiau  d'Akit. 

B.  An  oblong  figure  witli  rounded  ends, 
enclosing  the  hieroglyph ics  of  a  royal  or  divine 
name,  on  Egyptian  monuments, 

CARTING.  A.  Cutting  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  resistant  material  requiring  the  use  of 
a  sharp  tool ;  especially,  ornamental  cutting, 
whether  in  relief  or  in  intaglio.  The  distinc- 
tion between  carving  and  sculpture  is  wholly 
that  of  importance  and  dignity;  thus,  the  fig- 
ure subjects  in  Gothic  work  are  hnnlly  ever 
spoken  of  aa  carving,  whereas  the  leaf  orna- 
ments in  bands  and  conilccs  nre  often  so  desig- 
nated. (See,  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject.  Sculpture.) 

B.  A  work  or  piece  of  sculpture  as  described 
in  A.  —  R.  S.     (Cut,  cols.  459,  460.) 

CARTATIC  (adj.).  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling.  Caryatides.  A  caryatic  order  is  a 
caryatid  with  the  enlablatiirc  it  supports. 

CAR7ATm  (pi.  Caryatids  or  Cniyatides), 
A  Bculpturcil  female  figure  useil  aa  a  support 
ing  member,  in  phice  of  a  column,  or  the  like. 
VilruviuB  (1.  1)  speaks  of  them  as  somewhat 
common,  "those  draped  mntronal  figures  crowned 
with  a  mutidua  and  cornice"  (Gwilt's  transia 
tion),  but  only  a  very  few  instances  are  known 
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to  HI  in  mntique  vork.  Hucb  the  moat  impor-  I 
tant  mrtance  i»  that  of  the  porch  called  Fan- 
dmium,  fonning  put  of  the  Ecechtheum  tX 
Atbeiu.     The  caiyatidi  here  sre  free ;  thnt  ii  to  | 


Telunon  ;  we  aIbo  Pnaiui  Onler,  under  <Mk| 

CABA.     In  Itkliu  architectuiv,  a  hoatt,  m 

in  mtHkrn  uuge,  a  building  of  almost  toy  kR, 


«y,  tbej  take  the  place  of  columns ;  others  are  |  even  applied  to  a  large,  I 

Indeed  up  by  pilaiter-like  piera,  eui'h  aa  the  one  of  many  stories.     In  Venetia,  correapotMling  very 

in  the  Britiah  Hiueum,  vhicb  was  fonnd  near  the  nearly  vith  palazio  as  used  elaeirherti  in  Italy, 

Appiaa  Way  in  the  lait  century,  its  original  j  aa  applied  to  lai^ge  private  bouses.     (See  Ca'.} 


CARTITID    fORt'H    (aO-CALLKD}.  SoUT 

position  not  being  known.     The  Iiicaatada  at  I 
ThenaloDica  had   caryatids  in  its  allir  ;  snme 
ot  theae  are  now  in  the  Lmivre.     <For  male  fig-  | 
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like  Mtnieturea,  now  sbapelM 


OABA  GRANDB 

mooiidfly  that  stood  in  an  area  of  about  sizty- 
fiye  acTOB.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  the 
Chichilticalli  of  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540, 
but  latterly  this  opinion  has  been  completely 
abandoned.  The  tot  recorded  visit  was  made 
by  Father  Kino  (Kuehne)  in  1694,  and  it  was 
then  a  ruin.  The  earliest  description  is  by 
Captain  Mange,  who  accompanied  Father  Kino 
on  a  second  visit  in  1697.  He  states  that  the 
central  part  was  of  four  stories,  and  the  remainder 
of  three ;  and  also  mentions  twelve  other  build- 
ings, half  destroyed,  the  roofs  having  been 
burned.  Three  stories  only  are  now  determin- 
able at  the  highest  central  portion.  That  it  is 
the  work  of  American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
type  is  certain.  By  Bandelier  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  stock  from  which  the  present 
Pimas  are  descended. 

The  Casa  Grande  was  a  communal  dwelling. 
The  dimensions  on  the  ground  are  about  43  by 


•»r 


Casa  Qrandb:  Ground  Plav  and  Skktch  or 

Waixb. 

59  feet  Partitions  3  or  4  feet  thick  separate 
the  interior  into  five  divisions,  one  at  each  end 
running  transversely  and  wholly  across  the  edi- 
fice, and  three  occupying  the  middle,  parallel 
with  each  other  and  with  the  length  of  the 
building.  The  end  divisions  are  about  10  by 
35  feet^  and  the  middle  ones  about  9^  by  25  feet 
each.  Doors  connected  the  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  there  were  other  apertures.  The  tops  of 
the  walls  are  still  approximately  level,  and  the 
outer  ones  are  3^  to  4^  feet  thick  at  the  bottom ; 
while  at  the  top  all  are  about  2  feet  thick,  the 
reduction  having  been  accomplished  by  interior 
setbacks  at  floor  levels  and  by  exterior  batter. 
The  outside  is  rough,  but  the  inner  wall  surfaces 
are  generally  quite  smooth.  Floor  joists  were 
3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  as  shown  by  the  im- 
pressions left  in  the  walls,  where  also  are  im- 
pressions of  snuiller  poles  and  reeds.  The  waUs 
are  formed  of  large  blocks  of  adobe  clay  almost 
as  hard  as  sandstone  while  dry,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  durable  in  the  arid  region  where 
they  stand.  (See  Cigon.)  Modem  vandalism 
has  done  more  to  destroy  Casa  Grande  than 
time,  but  the  United  States  government  has  re- 
paired it  and  made  a  reservation  there.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  story  of 
jacal  construction.  Floors,  roofs,  and  other  finish 
were  essentially  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, as  the  ordinary  Pueblo  style,  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  walls  being  the  chief  differ- 
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enoe  between  this  and  many  Indian  houses  now 
occupied.  (See  Communal  Dwelling;  Jacal; 
Pis^.) 

Bandelier,  Report,  Part  II. ;  Bureau  Eth.  Rep,, 
13  and  15 ;  Fewkes,  Journal  of  Am,  Slh.,  Vol.  II. 

— F.  S.  D. 


An  ancient  ruin  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  near  the  modem  village  of 
the  same  name.  It  comprises  the  best  preserved, 
and  probably  largest,  of  a  number  of  groups  lying 
in  the  wild  oountiy  round  about.  Numerous 
houses  were  of  one  or  two  stories,  but  others 
were  as  high  as  five  stories.  Many  walls  are 
still  standing  which  vary  in  thickness  from  16 
inches  to  4  feet,  and  in  places  reach  a  height  of 
35  feet.  The  oonstmction  is  similar  to  that  of 
Casa  Grande  and  other  roins  of  the  Gila  Valley 
in  Arixona,  —  that  is,  rammed  adobe  clay.  The 
rooms  are  larger  than  are  found  in  ruins  in  the 
north  of  Arixona  and  New  Mexico.  Doorways 
were  huge,  and  the  apertures  that  were  probably 
windows  were  sometimes  round  or  oval,  some- 
times rectangular.  Lintels  were  of  wood  about 
6  inches  thick.  Upper  floors  and  the  roofs  were 
of  beams  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
poles  and  earth  in  a  manner  similar  to  all  Pueblo 
roof  architecture.  Narrow  streets  separated  the 
various  groups  of  buildings.  Some  houses  may 
have  been  set  aside — as  in  the  towns  farther 
south  —  as  religious  stmcturee  or  for  other  uses, 
but  the  minority  were  doubtless  communal  dwell- 
ings. The  builders  and  occupants  were  Indians 
of  the  Pueblo  type,  probably  closely  allied  to 
those  who  erected  the  buildings  of  the  Gila 
Valley,  though  apparently  somewhat  farther 
advanced  in  culture.  Bandelier  estimates  the 
former  population  of  Casas  Grandes  at  about 
4000.  —  F.  S.  Dbllbkbaijoh. 

CASGADB.  In  the  architectural  sense,  an 
artificial  waterfidl  so  arranged  as  to  form  part 
of  an  architectural  or  decorative  composition. 
The  most  important  example  is  that  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Palace,  at  Caserta,  near 
Naples.     (See  Cb&teau  d'Eau.) 

CASCALLBS,  JAIBCB;  architect  and  sculp- 
tor. 

Cascalles  made,  about  1366,  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Benito,  at  the  monastery  of  Polbet  (Ciudad 
Real,  Spain),  the  monuments  of  the  children  of 
Don  Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon.  Some  inter- 
esting fragments  remain. 

Vifiaza,  Adicionn  (U  Diedonario  Hittorieo. 

CASB,  A,  A  box,  enclosure,  or  hollow  re- 
ceptacle, as  the  space  in  which  a  stairway  is 
built :  a  staircase. 

B.  Same  as  Casing. 

C,  The  carcass  or  stmctural  framework  of  a 
house  or  other  building.  (Rare  in  United 
States.) 

Door  Caao.  A  frame  consisting  of  jamb 
pieces  and  lintel  or  head  framed  or  nailed  to- 
gether, to  one  side  of  which  the  door  is  hung, 
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and  in  which  it  closes ;  that  face  of  the  frame 
or  case  having  a  rebate  so  that  the  door  when 
close<l  into  the  rebate  shall  be  flush  with  the 
wall,  or  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  face  of  the 
wall.  In  thin  walls  and  partitions  the  case  is 
as  thick  as  the  partition,  and  finished  with  a 
trim  on  either  side  the  latter.  In  thick  walls 
the  case  finishes  with  a  trim  on  one  side,  and  a 
bead  or  moulding  against  the  masonry  or  plas- 
tered jam  on  the  other. 

CA8B-BAT.  Any  one  division  of  a  roof 
or  floor  comprising  two  principals  (rafters  or 
girders),  and  the  purlins  or  joists  betw^een 
them,  except  that  next  the  end  wall  or  gable, 
called  the  tail-bay,  in  which  one  end  of  the  pur- 
lins or  joists  is  carried  by  the  wall.     (See  Bay.) 

CASEIN  PAINTINQ;  CA8X!ZNB 
PAIMTINO.  Painting  with  the  use  of  casein, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  which  combines 
chemically  with  quicklime.  This  combination 
can  be  diluted  with  water,  and,  when  dry,  is 
very  hard  and  insoluble.  It  follows,  then, 
that  this  medium  can  be  employed  on  freshly 
plastered  walls.  It  can  also  be  used  on  dry 
plaster.  Casein  is  prepared  from  cheese  by 
trituration,  but  even  fresh  white  cheese  may 
be  used  instead  of  pure  casein  without  further 
treatment.  To  prepare  the  pigments,  first  stir 
up  three  parts  of  cheese  and  one  of  fat  slaked 
lime.  The  quantity  of  colour  to  be  added  must 
be  learned  by  experience.  Earth  colours  and 
metallic  oxides  should  be  used,  and  for  white, 
oxide  of  zinc  or  sulphite  of  baiyta,  or  whiting. 
The  medium  must  be  freshly  prepared  every 
day,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  use 
of  it  is  infrequent.  Even  the  small  amount  of 
casein  to  be  found  in  milk  unmixed  with  quick- 
lime makes  it  an  excellent  medium,  more  or  less 
insoluble.  The  Italians  use  it  as  a  medium 
both  on  fresh  and  dry  plaster,  preferably  on  the 
former.     (See  Tempera.) 

— Frederic  Crowninshikld. 

CASBMATB.  A.  In  fortification,  a  vaulted 
and  supposed  bombproof  chamber,  intended  to 
contain  a  gun,  and  having  therefor  an  em- 
brasure in  the  outer  wall.  The  seacoast 
"castles"  built  between  1800  and  1865  were 
planned  with  as  many  as  three  stories  of  case- 
mates, and  with  a  barbette  platform  on  the 
summit.  Modem  fortification  tends  to  abandon 
the  use  of  this. 

B.  Same  as  Casement^  C\  an  erroneous 
term. 

CA8BMBNT.  A.  A  window  having  hinged 
or  pivoted  sash,  opening  either  outwanl  or 
inward.  In  North  Germany  many  sucli 
windows  open  outwanl,  and  this  is  preferred, 
except  where  it  is  desired  to  put  up  secondary  or 
outer  fixed  sash  (forming  "  double  windows  ")  in 
winter.  English  country  houses  were  commonly 
fitted  with  light  iron  sash  in  very  small  case- 
ments.    These  also  opened  outward,  and  were 
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held  by  long  hooks  or  some  other  form  of  sash- 
holder.  This  fashion  has  been  revived  of  late. 
(See  French  Casement  below.) 

B.  One  leaf  or  swinging  frame  forming  part 
of  such  a  window,  and  thus  in  British  usage  dis- 
tinguished from  a  sash.  In  the  United  States, 
usually  called  casement  sash. 

C.  In  mediteval  architecture,  a  deep,  hollow 
moulding  similar  to  the  scotia  of  classic  archi- 
tecture. 

nrenoh  Casement  A  casement  having  two 
meeting  hinged  leaves  opening  inward,  secured 
usually  when  close<l  by  an  Espagnolette.  This 
is  almost  the  only  form  of  window  used  in 
France,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
The  difliculty  of  making  such  casements  tight 
against  driving  storms  is  overcome  in  France  by 
careful  workmanship.  The  meeting  rails  form 
a  large  semicircular  tongue  and  groove,  forced 
tightly  one  into  the  other  by  closing.  The  sill 
joint  is  protected  either  by  a  drip  moulding  on 
the  bottom  rails  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
w'ooden  stool,  or  by  a  hinged  brass  drip,  which, 
on  closing  the  window,  folds  down  over  the 
stool.  In  the  United  States  French  casements 
are  chiefly  usefl  to  give  access  to  balconies  or 
verandas.     (Called  often  French  Window.) 

CABBRNB.  A  barrack  for  troops — a  build- 
ing for  the  lodging  of  soldiers.  The  French 
term,  rare  in  English ;  it  is  used,  however, 
for  those  buildings  of  great  architectural  preten- 
sions which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cities  of 
the  Continent.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  noted 
is  that  facing  the  Champs  de  Mars,  in  Paris, 
which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  as  a 
military  school,  and  several  others  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Also,  the  Caserne  NapolSon 
and  the  Caserne  Prince-Eughie,  both  built 
during  the  Second  Empire. 

CASHBL.  In  Irish  archaeology,  an  enclos- 
ing w*all  of  rough  stone,  intended  either  for 
defence  as  forming  part  of  a  rude  fort,  or  enclos- 
ing a  church  or  several  sacred  buildings.  By 
some  writers  the  term  has  been  adopted  for 
general  use  as  meaning  an  enclosure  of  rough 
stonework. 

CASINO.  In  general,  the  exterior  covering 
of  a  structure  or  member  of  a  structure ;  a  shell 
or  boxing  of  some  superior  material,  as  the  ma- 
hogany casing  of  a  ceiling  beam.  Specifically, 
in  the  United  States  the  boxing  or  frame  about 
an  opening  —  that  portion  which  is  parallel  to 
the  general  surrounding  surface,  and  therefore 
usually  at  right  angles  to  the  jambs.  It  may 
be  structural,  as  those  parts  which  form  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  a  cased  frame  (see 
Frame ;  Lining),  or  decorative,  as  the  trim  or 
architrave  of  a  door. 

CASINO.  (Italian  diminutive,  *'  little  house," 
from  Casii.) 

A.  In  the  Italian  sense,  a  pleasure  house  in 
a  garden,  or  in  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  usually 
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devoted  to  purposes-  of  recreation  and  perhaps 
used  to  store  works  of  art,  as  the  casino  of  the 
VilU  Borghese,  or  of  the  Vigna  Papa  Giulio,  at 
Rome.     Sometimes  used  also  for  residence. 

B.  Hence,  a  building  for  recreation  belonging 
to  a  club,  or  connected  with  a  spa,  watering- 
place,  or  like  public  resort  —  e.  g.  that  at  Monte 
Carlo,  or,  in  the  Unite<l  States,  at  Newport  and 
Narragansett  Pier.  A  casino  in  this  sense 'is 
provided  with  music  rooms,  caf^  and  restaurant, 
rooms  for  cards  and  other  games,  smoking  and 
conversation  rooms,  billiard  room,  verandas,  and 
oniamental  grounds.  The  building  is  usually 
lai^ge  and  complex  ;  the  term  therefore  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

C  In  English  and  American  usage  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  a  dwelling  house  whose  design 
affects  the  one-storied  look  of  ^1.  In  the 
United  States,  before  1850,  several  such  build- 
ings were  put  up  two  or  three  stories  high, 
but  having  nt  Iciist  one  front  which  pretended 
to  be  of  a  single  ground  story  only. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CASPAR,  ADAM.  (See  Caspar,  Eugenius.) 

CASPAR  (CA8PARINI),  EUGBNIUS ; 
organ  builder. 

The  Casparini  were  a  famous  family  of  organ 
builders  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Eugenius, 
bom  at  Sorau  (Prussia),  was  the  son  of  an  oi*gan 
builder.  After  working  in  Bavaria  he  went  in 
1644  to  Italy  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Padua. 
In  1694  he  was  called  to  Vienna.  In  1697  he 
built  the  great  organ  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  at  Gorlitz  in  Silesia,  which  was 
finished  in  1704.  This  organ,  the  most  famous 
work  of  Eugenius,  is  described  by  several  au- 
thors. He  built  organs  also  for  the  churches 
of  S.  Giustina  at  Padua,  of  S.  Geoi^gio  Maggiore 
at  Venice,  for  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna^ 
and  elsewhere.  Eugenius  was  assisted  by  his 
son  Adam.  Adam's  son,  Johann  Gottlob,  was 
also  an  organ  builder. 

Ailgemeiue  Deutsche  Biogrnphie. 

CASPAR,  JOHANH  OOTTLOB.  (See 
Caspar,  Eugenius.) 

CAS800N.  A  deep  ceiling  panel,  a  caisson 
or  coffer.     (Rare.) 

CAST.  A  reproduction  of  the  fonns  of  any 
object,  usually  in  a  soft  material  which  will 
harden  after  a  time.  The  cast  first  taken,  ajs  of 
a  bas*relief,  a  moulding,  or  the  like,  is  usually 
called  the  mould ;  and  is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of 
the  original.  That  which  is  taken  from  the 
nioidd  will,  of  course,  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  object.  It  is  common  to  make  casts  in 
plaster  and  in  sulphur,  the  latter  having  the 
great  advantage  that  it  does  not  shrink  in  set- 
ting ;  and  moulds  of  bas-reliefs  and  the  like  are 
made  of  gelatine,  which  is  capable  of  easy  ma- 
nipulation. The  second  cast,  or  repro<luction  of 
the  original  object,  is  most  commonly  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  the  study  of  architecture  has  been 
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largely  aided  by  the  use  of  such  casts  of  archi- 
tectural detail.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  Tro- 
cad^ro  Palace  in  Paris  is  occupied  by  a  collection 
of  such  casts,  made  with  great  care  to  facilitate 
the  comparison  of  the  sculptured  and  architec- 
tural detail  of  the  different  periods.  Of  pure 
sculpture,  the  largest  collection  of  casts  in  the 
world  is  that  at  Berlin,  and  large  ones  exist  in 
Dresden,  Vienna,  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  London,  and  in  many  other  museums  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  but  of  architec- 
tural details  few  considerable  collections  exist ; 
besides  that  at  the  Trocad^ro  there  is  one  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  one  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
Many  architects  have  some  casts  in  their  offices, 
these  being  more  usually  pieces  of  ornament  in 
low  relief  or  the  like,  things  which  are  easy  of 
distribution ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  detail 
loses  its  chief  value  when  removed  from  its  sur- 
roundings and  from  the  other  details  which  go 
to  make  up  a  complete  whole.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  peculiar  importance  that  collections  should  be 
made  of  pieces  as  large  as  practicable  of  the 
original  structure.  Thus,  if  a  whole  doorway 
with  its  sculptures,  or  a  fifteenth  centuiy  Italian 
pulpit  complete  in  all  its  parts  can  be  set  up  in 
plaster,  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  the  student 
than  many  smaller  fragments,  however  carefully 
chosen  and  perfectly  made. 

Casts  of  sculpture  or  of  architectural  detail 
should  always  be  coloured  in  close  imitation  of 
the  colour  of  the  original ;  because  the  forms 
which  are  appropriate  for  white  or  very  light 
material  may  not  be  fit  for  work  executed  in  a 
dark  substance.  Difficulty  arises  when  the 
colour  of  the  original  is  variegated.  Thus,  a 
diorite  statue  from  Egypt  would  be  hard  to 
imitate  in  its  colour;  but  no  such  difficulty 
exists  in  the  case  of  statues  or  decorative  work 
in  basalt,  bronze,  red  marble,  or  the  like.  If 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  set  up  in  a  gallery 
the  absolutely  unaltered  cast  as  it  leaves  the 
mould,  with  all  its  seams  and  ridges  unremoved, 
another  should  be  prepared,  carefully  finished 
by  skilful  and  conscientious  hands,  and  coloured 
in  close  imitation  of  the  original ;  this  finishing 
being  done,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  the 
original  and  before  the  cast  is  delivered  to  the 
purchaser.  Another  use  of  casts  is  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  proposed  restoration.  Modem  ar- 
chaeological feeling  prohibits  such  restorations 
as  were  freely  made  as  late  as  1820,  even  in 
such  imiwrtant  and  carefully  considered  works 
of  ancient  art  as  the  ^gina  sculptures  at 
Munich,  and  this  is  well ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  in  plaster  of  pro- 
posed or  suggested  schemes  of  completing  a 
statue,  a  bas-relief,  or  an  architectural  detail. 
A  slight  beginning  has  been  made  at  such  work  as 
this,  especially  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden. 

—  R.  S. 
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CASTBLL,  ROBBRT;  architect. 

Castell  published,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Burlington  (see  Boyle,  Richard),  the  Villas  of 
the  Ancients.  He  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Castell  whose  sufferings  and  death  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  in  1729  are  described  by  J.  T. 
Smith  (op.  cit.). 

J.  T.  Smith,  Ah  Antiquarian  BambU  in  the 
Streets  of  London ;  Castell,  Villca  of  the  AneientB. 

CASTELIaAMONTB,  amadbo   contb 

DI;  architect. 

An  architect  of  the  school  of  Pellegrino  and 
Domenico  Tibaldi  (see  Tibaldi).  He  entered 
the  service  of  Carlo  Emmanuele  II.,  Duke  of 
Savoy  (1634-1675),  and  for  him  planned  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Carlo  (1638),  the  Palazzo  Beale 
(begun  1646),  and  the  Ospedale  Maggiore 
(1675),  all  at  Turin  (Italy).  For  the  duke  also 
he  built  the  hunting  seat  and  park  near  Turin 
called  Fen eria  i^eo/e  (now  destroyed).  Castella- 
monte  published  a  description  of  his  park  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  entitled  Veneria  Reale 
(Turin,  1674,  folio). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien. 


(adj.).  A.  Provided 
or  formed  with  castellations  ;  having  embattled 
parapets  consisting  of  merlons  and  crenelles  or 
embrasures. 

B.  Resembling  a  castle,  or  made  to  resemble 
one  in  appearance.  (See  Castle;  Crenelle; 
Embrasure;  Parapet;  etc.) 

CASTBLLBT.  A  small  castle.  The  English 
form  of  the  French  Chdtelet;  rare.  (Written 
also  Castelet  and  Castlet.) 

CASTBLZJ,  FRANCBBCO.  (See  Borro- 
mino,  Francesco.) 

CASTBLLUM.  A.  In  Roman  archaeology, 
a  small  fortified  post,  as  at  a  point  on  a  wall  of 
defence.  Thus,  along  the  wall  between  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  and  the  unconquered 
north  of  Scotland  there  was  a  castellum  to  every 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
distance  (nineteen  forts  in  a  length  of  twenty- 
seven  miles).  Other  castelli  were  much  larger, 
and  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended  to 
fortresses  of  considerable  size.  The  term  was 
perhaps  most  commonly  used  as  meaning  a  for- 
tress which  was  nothing  else,  rather  than  a 
walled  and  fortified  town. 

B.  Also,  according  to  some  writers,  —  as 
Vitruvius,  —  a  distributing  reservoir  connected 
with  a  Roman  aqueduct,  the  full  title  being  then 
Castellum  Aquarum.  —  R.  S. 

CABTBL  8.  ANOBfiO.  The  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian  as  altered  by  the  addition,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  a  superstructure  replacing  the 
conical  roof,  and  providing  at  the  same  time 
means  of  defence  against  a  sudden  attack,  and  a 
number  of  chambers  for  the  residence  of  the 
Pope  and  his  followers.  The  building  was  used 
as  a  citadel,  and  the  means  of  escape  thither 
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CAST  IRON 

from  the  Vatican  were  made  easy.  It  connects 
with  the  Vatican  by  a  private  passage.  (See 
Corridor.) 

CASTZLLB,  COUN  (NICOLAS) ;  carpen- 
ter (maltre  menuisier). 

Dec.  30,  1507,  he  contracted  to  execute  all 
the  fine  woodwork  (menuiserie)  of  the  chateau 
of  Gaillon,  near  Rouen.  Colin  finished  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  Seine  Infi^rieure, 
France,  and  in  1514  made  a  design  for  the 
central  spire  which  was  not  executed.  (See 
Becquet,  Robert.)  In  1518  he  was  called  upon 
to  build  the  organ  loft  (buffet  d'orgues)  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen.  The  last  pay- 
ment for  his  work  was  made  in  1521. 

Deville,  Comptes  de  Gaillon;  Deville,  Rev%te  des 
Arehitectea  de  la  CathMrale  de  Rouen;  Abbtf 
Cochet,  VOrgue  de  Saint-Madou  in  Bulletin 
Monumental,  Vol.  XIX. 

CASTnfO.  A,  The  art  and  act  of  making 
casts. 

B.  Anything  cast,  whether  of  metal  or  other 
material,  which  has  been  melted  and  run  into  a 
mould  ;  or  of  plaster,  cement,  or  the  like,  mixed 
with  water,  which  has  been  allowed  to  set  in  a 
mould.  (For  a  casting  of  plaster  or  similar  soft 
material,  see  Cast.)  Castings  of  bronze,  brass, 
and  zinc  and  the  like  are  much  used  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  cast  bronze  having  been  peculiarly 
the  metal  for  fine  art  objects  in  use  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  usual  to  finish  castings  after 
they  leave  the  mould  ;  and  this  is  done  with  fine 
tools,  files,  and  the  like,  and  should  be  done  by 
the  artist  himself  who  has  made  the  original 
model.  When  a  mould  is  made  for  casting,  it 
must  he  so  shaped  that  the  hardened  metal  or 
other  substance  will  leave  the  mould  rightly,  and 
will  not  tear  it  by  breaking  its  particles  away. 
For  this  reason  the  forms  which  are  capable  of 
being  produced  in  an  original  casting  are  limited 
in  their  character,  and  the  design  for  a  casting 
must  be  different  from  that  which  is  to  be 
wrought  by  hammered  work  or  in  other  ways. 
On  these  accounts,  cast  iron,  being  much  too 
hard  for  successful  finishing  by  hand,  is  hardly 
fit  for  delicate  ornamentation  ;  and  yet  the  Ber- 
lin iron  work,  originating  in  a  patriotic  move- 
ment in  1813,  has  much  chann.  Medals  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  the  like  are  more  often  struck 
by  a  die,  but  are  sometimes  cast ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful large  medals  (medallions)  of  the  Renais- 
sance are  generally  cast  bas-reliefs  of  bronze. 

—  RS. 

CAST  IRON.  Iron  which  is  shaped  by 
being  run  into  a  mould  while  melteil,  as  de- 
scribed under  casting.  In  ordinary  commer- 
cial usage  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon ; 
the  material  which  runs  directly  in  liquid  form 
from  the  blast  furnace,  and  which  hardens  in 
the  mould.  From  cast  iron  is  made  the  purer 
iron  which  is  used  for  working  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  also  steel.     Cast  iron  is  brittle  and 
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h«rd,  and  i«  not  ivpable  uf  being  welileil,  that  I  Aeutle  of  the  earliest  tjrpe,  as  Qf  the  eh 
ia  to  aa;,  of  having  two  parta  united  when  century,  may  be  considered  aa  a  single 
hammered  hwether  while  hut,  —  the  property  j  tower   accompanied    by 


Cavixb:  Lutli  WaKHAM  Kaii„  BnrroLS;  19ts  Csntdsi 


Latin  eail^lum,  which  signified  generaUy  a 
fortified  post  on  a  Roman  wait,  or  forming 
one  of  a  chain  of  such  poats.  In  medisral 
practice,  however,  each  itranghald  was  inde- 
pendent of  ita  neighbours,  because  in  most 
caaea  it  was  the  only  strong  place  held  by  a 
h«iTon  or  other  feudal  tenant  of  lands.  In  this 
Minnection  it  came  to  mean  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  such  a  feudal  holiler,  and  is  in  Inter 
times  confuaed  with  Manor  house  eiactly  aa  in 
French  the  term  Ckdteau  is  confused  with 
jKbnoiV. 

Some  atrong  castles  were,  however,  held  by 
occupaDts  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king 
or  of  a  great  vassal.  Thus,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  great  vaasals  against  the  crown  of  France 
and  in  England  in  the  reigns  nf  John,  of  Henry 
III.  and  of  Edward  II.,  many  castlea  became 
merely  fortresses,  without  having  the  character 
of  a  manor  house  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Such  castlea  would  naturally  be  built  in  strong 
and  ilefenaible  pcaitions  or  at  points  valuable  as 
eommiinding  a  road,  a  water  course,  or  the  tike. 
The  character  of  the  buililing.  however,  is  |)rac- 
tically  the  same  throughout  Western  Europe  at 
any  given  perioil,  the  changes  in  the  system 
of  defence  mming  slowly  but  almost  simnltane- 
ouaty  throughout  all  the  lamis  of  Northwestern 


ings  bdow  the  thini  or  fburth  atoiy  except  the 
door,  and  this  door  placed  high  above  the 
surionnding  level  of  the  grouml  end  to  be 


Castli:  Flan  of  Lrm.!  WaNRAH  Hill, 

in  Yorkshire,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  for- 
tressca  of  this  early  time  (circ*  1 100).  Such  a 
tower  would  contain  hut  one  chamber  in  each 
stozy,  although  a  small  orator;,  closet,  or  private 


OASTLB 

room  might  be  openeil  in  tlie  thictneM  of  the 
wall  or  of  oue  of  the  great  buttreaues  in  eame 
upper  Btory. 

The  castle  of  the  time  of  Philip  Augustua  of 
France  and  Richard  I.  of  Englanil  is  well  illiu- 
tr&t«U  by  the  Btroiig  poet  of  CliSteau  Gaillard 
at  the  Atulelys  ia  Nurmancly.  This  fortress  has 
been  explained  and  illuetraleil  by  Viollet-le-Diic 
in  tlie  DictioHar;/  of  Atvhitectim,  a.  v.  Cha- 
teau, IMhJoii,  Si^je.  Although  8])ecial  mili- 
tary and  engineering  skill  may  have  been  shown 
in  this  work,  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
and  the  amount  of  space  enclosed,  (he  number 
of  buildings  iiieluiled  in  the  group,  etc.,  tnaj 
all  be  considered  as  typical.  The  writer  cited 
has  well  pointed  out  that  in  the  fortresses  of  this 
early  time  every  separate  towei  was  constructed 
as  a  strong  poet  and  nrrangnl  for  long-continued 
defence,  but  that  cummimicBtioa  between  tower 


CASTLB 
le-Duc.  In  thia  all  the  defence  of  the  castle  ii 
carried  on  from  a  chemin-de-ronde,  which  is  an 
almost  wholly  continuous  gallery  carried  uronnd 
the  outer  walls  and  at  a  height  of  s»me  120 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Secondaiy 
chemins-de-ronde  are  carried  along  the  walls 
and  around  tlie  towers  at  a  still  greater  heighL 
The  keep  itself  forms  a  part  of  the  defences,  and, 
while  capable  of  holding  out  if  the  enemy  should 
have  gaiueil  a  lodgment  in  the  courtyards  or 
in  other  towen,  is  much  lesa  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  work  than  would  have  been  the  case 
at  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  system  of  defence  in  all  these  castles  is 
the  some,  however.  Arrows,  bolts  from  crow- 
bows  and  stones  dropped  from  a  projecting  gnl- 
lery  of  defence  (see  Machicolation)  were  the 
chief  active  means  of  defence,  and  great  height 
was  given  to  the  walls  in  order  to  increase  the 


■  BioDvu,  Srin;  IBra  Certdbt. 


and  tower  was  purposely  slow.  When  one  of 
these  was  mined  or  taken  by  eseahule  the  little 
garriHon  would  be  cut  to  pieces  before  it  could 
escape  to  another  part  of  the  work.  This  fault 
vas  remnlied  at  a  later  period,  and  the  castles 
of  the  fuurCeenth  century  are  most  carefully 
combined  into  a  single  position  of  defence.  Of 
these  castles  one  of  the  most  formiilable  seems 
to  have  been  the  castle  of  Coney  (Aisne)  in 
northern  Fmnee,  Thia  also  has  lieen  well  de- 
scribed in  the  work  above  cit«i,  and  these  plans 
should  be  compared  with  the  otiier  elaborate 
fortresses  erected  by  the  Christians  in  Syria 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  kingilom 
nf  Jerusalem,  For  tliese,  and  for  the  minor 
ciistles  of  the  eariier  perioil,  see  the  Nnii'lbiicli 
der  An-hUfktur,  Part  II,  Vol.  4,  1st  Diviiion. 
"Die  KriegHbaukuiist."  The  culmination  of. 
tlie  me<lia;val  military  arcliitecture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  northweHt 
of  Paris,  which  has  been  re«toreil  by  Viollct- 


violence  of  the  blow  of  a  descmding  heavy 
missile,  such  aa  a  rounded  stone.  The  passive 
resistance  was  attbnled  by  the  rocky  sit£  which 
made  mining  almost  impracticable,  or  by  tbe 
very  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  work,  which 
compelled  the  assaiUnt  to  attack  the  ruck  itself 
beneath  the  ditch,  and,  finally,  by  the  excdlent 
masonry  of  the  walls,  often  forming  one  solid 
masH,  withimt  open  rooms  within,  for  a  consid- 
erable height.  Tlic  attack  and  defence,  there- 
fore, were  mainly  vertical,  ond  we  are  to 
remejnber  thut  the  besieger  might  encamp  close 
to  the  walln  and  still  be  out  of  reach  of  most  of 
the  missiles  of  the  besieged.  There  remain, 
however,  to  be  considereil  the  military  engines 
which  threw  large  stones  and  great  beanis  of 
woi«l  pointed  and  ahrxl  with  iron,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  barrels  or  cmtes  of  inHammalile 
materiuls.  The  range  of  these  engines  was  not 
very  great,  hnwei'er,  nor  does  it  api)ear  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  attack  wna  generally 


CASTLE  OF  ASIA 

dependent  upon  these  in  a  very  large  measure. 
Escalade  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
surprise ;  but  when  the  castle  was  prepared  for 
defence  by  means  of  wooden  galleries,  as  described 
under  Machicolation,  this  method  could  hartlly 
be  used.  Wooden  towers,  carried  on  wheels  and 
protected  from  fire  by  rawhides  or  other  incom- 
bustible  substances,  were  rolled  up  to  the  walls, 
and  from  their  tops  bridges  were  dropped,  ena- 
bling the  besiegers  to  rush  upon  the  chemins-de 
ronde  in  considerable  numbers.  This  roust  be 
considered  as  a  variety  of  escalade,  and  could 
not  be  applied  until  the  wooden  galleries  of 
defence  were  nearly  demolished. 

A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  be  consid- 
ered not  only  as  a  fortified  post,  but  also  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  a  number  of  persons.  As 
regards  the  dwelling  of  the  lord  and  his  family, 
this  was  simple,  consisting  of  very  few  rooms, 
perhaps  one  laige  bedroom  and  two  or  three 
very  small  appendages.  To  a  great  extent  the 
meals  were  taken  in  common  with  the  perma- 
nent garrison,  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  and  his 
permanent  force  of  retainers  took  their  meals 
together  in  the  largest  hall  which  the  castle 
afibrded ;  and  the  lord's  family  would  be  present 
at  such  meals  except  in  rare  cases.  Nothing  in 
the  nature  of  sitting  rooms  or  parlours  existed, 
except  as  the  lady  of  the  castle  might  have  a 
solar  or  bower.  (See  Hall;  House;  Manor 
House;  Schloss;  and  the  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  in  this  article.) 

For  military  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  see 
Viollet-le-Duc's  Dictionnaire^  articles  Chctteau; 
Donjon;  Siege;  and  Tour;  also  Salvisberg,  Die 
Deutgche  Kriegs-Architektur.  The  English  books 
on  castles  and  the  like  are  more  commonly  treatises 
on  the  modem  country  bouses  of  England  and 
picturesque  ruins,  than  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  fortification.  — R.  S. 

CA8TLB  OF  ASIA;  CASTLE  OF 
BUROPR  Two  ancient  fortresses  on  the  Dar- 
danelles (Bosphorus)  called  also  the  Castles  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  built  by  Mohammed  II., 
who  captured  Constantinople  in  1453.  That 
on  the  Asiatic  side  has  been  altered  and  mounted 
with  modem  gims. 

CASTZjB  HO'WARD.  a  great  country 
house  and  park  in  Yorkshire,  England,  built 
in  1702  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

CASTZjB  RISINO.  Near  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolkshire.  A  ruined  castle  of  which  the 
keep  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  considered  of 
the  pre-Qothic  or  so-called  Norman  epoch.  Be- 
sides this,  the  chapel  and  the  gatehouse  at  a 
little  distance  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
can  be  studied.  No  excavation  or  archaeologi- 
cal examination  has  been  made. 

CAT  ABA  flION.  A  reliquary  or  recess  for 
relics  under  the  altar  in  a  Greek  church. 

CATACOMB.  In  architecture,  an  under- 
ground cavern,  usually  wholly  artificial  in  char- 
acter, or  enlarged  and  shaped  by  art,  and  used 
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for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  catacombs  best 
known  and  most  frequently  cited  for  their  tombs 
and  for  the  mural  paintings  and  relics  which 
have  been  discoveretl  in  them  are  those  of  Italy ; 
but  they  exist  in  Cyrene,  in  Alexandria,  and 
the  Island  of  Melos,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  where  they  occupy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  the  soft  limestone  of 
the  Paris  basin.  There  is  no  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  the  Columbarium  of  pagan  times 
in  and  near  Rome  and  the  csitacombs  which  we 
associate  with  Christian  burial ;  but  a  distinc- 
tion may  usually  be  made,  based  upon  the  more 
limited  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  columbaria^ 
they  being  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  the  chambers  for  funeral 
urns,  while  the  catacombs  wander  without  ap- 
parent method  in  the  form  of  long  galleries  at 
different  levels,  crossing  each  other  at  irregular 
angles,  and  giving  out  at  unequal  distances 
small  burial  chambers,  or  even  small  galleries 
without  issue,  which  themselves  give  off  burial 
chambers.  The  catacombs  near  the  Via  No- 
mentana,  and  those  of  S.  Calixtus  at  Borne, 
are  perhaps  the  best  known.  These  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Many  works  have  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  catacombs,  of  which  the  most  notable  arc 
G.  B.  de  Rossi's  Xa  Roma  Sotterranea  Chris- 
tiajia,  three  volumes,  1864—1877.  This,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
while  much  the  most  important  treatment  of 
the  subject  has  been  hitherto  limited  to  the 
pages  of  periodicals  and  reports  of  societies.  A 
valuable  book  of  moderate  size  is  that  by  Victor 
Schultzc,  Die  Katakomben,  publisheil  at  Leip- 
>zig,  1882,  and  which  gives  a  critical  account 
of  the  large  and  costly  works  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject,  in  addition  to  an  analyti- 
cal history  of  the  catacombs  themselves. 

CATACUMBA.  A.  A  Catacomb,  the  Low 
Latin  form  of  the  word. 

B.  The  courtyard  or  atrium  preceding  a 
Christian  basilica. 

CATAFAIfQUB.  A  temporary  structure 
comprising  a  scaffold  or  platform  and  a  canopy, 
the  whole  either  stationary  or  on  wheels,  for  the 
reception  or  public  display  of  the  remains  or 
effigy  of  a  decease<i  person,  as  for  the  funeral 
procession  or  ceremonies  and  **  lying  in  state  "  of 
a  personage  of  distinction. 

CATBAND.     In  the  North  of  England,  — 

A.  A  chain  for  closing  a  street. 

B.  A  bar  for  securing  a  door  on  the  out- 
side. 

CATCH.  A  contrivance  for  automatically 
securing  a  door,  shutter,  or  a  similar  movable 
leaf  by  the  action  of  gravity  or  of  a  spring.  In 
some  of  its  more  elaborate  forms  hardly  to  be 
distinguishe^l  from  a  latch  or  spring  lock.  (See 
Latch;  Lock.) 
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GATHAIR 

Same  as  Caher. 
The  official  seat  or  throne 
of  the  bishop  in  a  church.  At  Toroello,  near 
Venice,  is  the  only  existing  example  of  the  an- 
cient seating  of  the  clergy  in  tiers  around  the 
apse;  the  cathedra  of  marble  occupies  the 
centre,  and  is  raised  high  above  the  other  seats, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it  Ancient 
bishops'  chairs  of  stone  in  their  ancient  place,  at 
the  rear  of  the  apse,  exist  in  the  basilicas  of  S. 
Glemente  and  S.  Lorenso,  at  Rome ;  and  a  Ro- 
manesque stone  cathedra  is  in  the  western  apse 
of  Augsburg  cathedral.     (See  Bishop's  Throne.) 

CATHBDRAIi  (a^j.).      Having  to  do  with 
the  chair  or  throne  (t.«.  of  a  bishop). 

CATUUURAIi  (n.)  (more  properly  Cathedral 
Church).  The  church  in  which  is  set  up  the 
Bishop's  Throne  or  Cathedra.  This  church 
may  be  considered  as  the  bishop's  Throne 
Room ;  or,  if  the  Choir  be  considered  as  the 
throne  room,  then  the  cathedral  with  Chapter 
House  and  other  accessories,  and  the  actual 
residence  of  the  bishop,  together  with  the  Clois- 
ters and  other  enclosed  spaces,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Episcopal  Palace,  resembling  a  royal 
or  grand  ducid  palace  in  having  rooms  for  busi- 
ness and  ceremony  combined  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  his 
officers  and  attendants.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
not  necessarily  large  nor  splendid,  nor  is  there 
any  arehitectural  style  or  character  which  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  it  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In 
Athens,  the  old  cathedral,  which  was  used  with- 
out interruption  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  remains  one  of  the  smallest  churches  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  containing  a  congre- 
gation of  only  a  few  score.  The  cathedral  of 
that  Dart  of  Venetia  in  which  is  situated  the 
city  or  Venice  was,  for  nmny  years,  a  small  and 
unimportant  church,  S.  Pietro  in  Castello,  sit- 
uated on  a  remote  island ;  and  the  church  of 
S.  Marco,  built  and  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
Doge,  was  made  the  cathedral  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Venetian  Republic.  In  England, 
Saint  Albans  Abbey  church,  a  Romanesque 
building  of  importance,  having  been  preserved 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  building 
(exactly  as  has  been  the  case  with  Westminster 
Abbey),  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cathedral ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  see  was 
established  with  its  centre  in  the  town  and 
church  of  Saint  Albans.  The  largest  church 
in  Christendom,  S.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  not  a 
cathedral ;  the  cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  the  ancient  Latenin  Basilica. 

Churches  which  have  been  cathedrals,  and 
which  have  ceased  to  be  so,  as  in  consequence 
of  the  consolidation  of  two  sees  in  one,  some- 
times retain  the  name  in  the  popular  language ; 
and  as  they  often  keep  their  canons  and  their 
ecclesiastical  officers,  except  the  bishop,  they 
receive  the  name  Collegiate  Church.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  name  cathedral  is  not  always 
given  with  any  general  consent  to  buildings 
which  have  been  raised  to  that  nmk ;  thus, 
Southwell  Minster,  which  has  been  nuude  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  still  called  l^  its  old  name. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view  the  cathedral  requires  no  separate 
treatment ;  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  church,  to 
be  compared  with  other  churches.  There  is, 
however,  a  cause  for  the  rapid  building  of  cathe- 
drals in  the  twelfth  snd  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  of  the  great  sise  and  splendour  given  espe- 
cially to  these  churches.  This  has  been  touched 
upon  in  the  article  Church  Building;  it  is  the 
communal  or  social  character  of  the  movement 
which  united  people  of  the  towns  with  their 
bishop,  and  which  resulted  in  the  free  using  of 
large  parts  of  the  cathedrals,  when  finished,  as 
places  of  popular  resort  The  historical  use  of 
old  S.  Paul's  in  London  as  a  place  for  meeting 
friends,  buying,  selling,  and  engaging  servants, 
and  which  lasted  at  least  to  Shakespeare's  time, 
is  an  evidence  of  this ;  and  its  influence  is  still 
seen  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  not  only 
are  the  cathedrals  open  more  or  less  continually 
to  all  comers,  but  even  the  public  is  allowed  to 
pass  across  from  door  to  door,  thus  making  a 
sliort  cut  through  the  most  important  church  of 
the  town.  Important  cathedrals  are  mentioned 
in  the  summary  under  Church,  and  many  are 
instanced  in  such  articles  as  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, Romanesque  Architecture,  and  the  essays 
on  geographical  divisions.  —  R  S. 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCH.  (Seeunder 
Church ;  see  also  Cathedral  (n.).) 

CATHBRIRB  WHBBL.  In  England,  a 
circular  traceried  window  with  radiating  bars  or 
mullions.  (See  Rose  Window ;  Wheel  Window, 
under  Window ;  Gothic  Architecture ;  Tracery.) 

CATHUD.  In  Scotch  usage,  a  large  flat 
stone  set  upright  to  form  the  back  of  a  fins 
plaoe  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  behind  it,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  seat  between  the  wall  and  fire- 
back. 

CAT  STEP.     Same  as  Crow  Step. 

CAT  STONE.  In  Scottish  archseology,  an 
upright  stone  supposed  to  be  erected  in  memory 
of  a  fight,  and  the  luune  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  "  British  Cad  or  the  Gaelic  Cath " 
(Wilson).  These  stones  are  often  inscribed, 
sometimes  in  Roman  characters,  though  it  is  not 
evident  that  these  inscriptions  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  first  placing  of  the  stones.  (Com- 
pare Bauta ;  Tumulus.) 

CATTAXVEO,  DANBBB  (DA  CARRARA); 
architect,  sculptor,  and  poet;  b.  about  1509; 
d.  1573. 

He  was  established  first  in  Rome,  but  went  to 
Venice  with  Giaoomo  Sansovino  (see  Sansovino) 
after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  He  assisted 
Sansovino  at  the  Doge's  palace,  the  Libreria 
di  S.  Marco,  the  loggia  of  the  Campanile  and 
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the  Zeoca  (mint).     Cattaneo  wrote  a  poem  in 
twenty-four  cantos  entitled  L  ^Amor  di  Marjlaa. 
MttntE,  Henaiuanee, 

CATT   8TONB.     Same  as  Cat  Stone. 

CAUKXNO.     Same  as  Caulking. 

CAULICULUS.  LiteraUy  a  stalk.  A 
Latin  term  applied  technically  to  each  of  the 
eight  stems  which  in  the  Corinthian  capital 
spring  from  the  interspaces  of  the  second  or 
upper  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  bear  a  branch- 
ing pair  of  leaves  forming  a  springing  point  for 
a  pair  of  diverging  scrolls  or  volutes.  The 
term,  though  strictly  referring  only  to  the  sup- 
porting stem,  is  frequently  employed  for  the 
stem  and  scroll  together.  (See  Corinthian 
Order.    Written  also  Caulicolus  and  Caulecole.) 

—A.  D.  F.  H. 

CAUIaKDfO.  A,  The  act  or  method  of 
securing  the  end  of  a  timber,  like  a  girder  or  tie 
beam,  to  another  on  which  it  rests  at  right  angles 
(as  the  wall  pUte  or  sill)  by  means  of  a  cog  hold. 

B.  The  operation  or  method  of  rendering  a 
joint  tight,  as  against  water  or  gss,  by  driving 
into  its  interstices  with  a  chisel  or  other  tool 
some  plastic  or  elastic  substance,  as  oakum  and 
tar  in  the  decks  of  ships,  lead  in  the  hubs  of 
soil  pipes,  etc.     (See  Plumbing.) 

C.  In  boiler  work  and  hydraulic  work  a 
process  for  making  a  joint  steam  or  water  tight 
by  upsetting  the  edges  of  the  steel  or  iron 
plates.  (Written  also  Calking,  Cauking,  Cock- 
ing, Cogging) 

CAUS  (also  CAUZ),  SAIiOMON  DB  ; 
engineer,  architect,  and  landscape  architect; 
b.  1576;  d.  Feb.  27,  1626. 

He  probably  derived  his  name  from  the  Pays 
de  Caux  (littoral  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Infdrieure,  France).  He  made  a  special  study 
of  mechanics  and  architecture,  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  drifted  to  EngUnd  where  he  became 
architect  and  engineer  in  ordinary  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  also  drawing  master 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  followed  her  to 
Heidelberg  (Germany),  where  she  married 
(April,  1612)  the  Elector  Palatinate  Friedrich 
V.  Salomon  laid  out  the  great  garden  of  the 
castle  at  Heidelberg,  and  probably  made  addi- 
tions to  the  castle  itself.  He  returned  to  France 
about  1620,  and  acquired  the  title  inginieur  et 
arehitecte  da  roi.  In  his  RaUons  dea  forces 
mouvantes  Salomon  describes  a  machine  for 
raising  water  by  means  of  the  expansive  power 
of  steam,  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine.  His  principal 
works  are  La  Perspective  avec  la  raison  des 
ombres  et  mi  roirs  (London,  1611-1612,  folio); 
Institution  Harmonique  (Heidelberg,  1614, 
folio);  Les  Raisons  des  forces  niouvantes 
(Frankfurt,  1615) ;  Hortus  Palatimis,  etc. 

L^on  Sagnet,  Article  Caua  in  La  Grande  En- 
eyclophdif, ;  Koch-Seitz,  Das  Ileidelberger  tSchloss  ; 
Moor,  Monographie  dti  Chateau  de  Heidelberg. 
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CAVA,  LA.    (See  Onofrio  di  la  Cava.) 

GA VADIUM.  In  Latin,  an  inner  court, 
as  of  a  dwelling  house  (cavum  ledium) ;  per- 
haps identical  with  the  Atrium,  when  that  had 
grown  from  the  large  sitting  room,  kitchen,  etc., 
to  a  court  of  general  communication,  and  often 
open  to  the  sky,  at  least  in  part.  There  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  for  considering  this  term  as 
in  any  way  different  from  atrium  in  this  later 
and  larger  sense.    (Vitruvius,  VI,  3.) 

CAVALCANTI,  AUDR&A  DI  LAZ- 
ZARO  (called  II  Buggiano) ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  1412;  d.  Feb.  21,  1462. 

Cavalcanti  was  the  foster  son  and  principal 
heir  of  Brunellesco  (Gaye,  op.  cit..  Vol.  1, 
pp.  142-145).  He  made  the  water  basin  in 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  (Duomo, 
Florence).  The  monument  to  Brunellesco  him- 
self in  the  Duomo  is  his  work,  and  the  death 
mask  of  Brunellesco  in  the  Qpera  del  Duomo 
(Fabriczy,  op.  cit.,  p.  398). 

Hans  Stegmann,  in  Die  Architektur  der  Renais- 
sance in  Toscana;  Mttntz,  Benaissance,  Vol.  I, 
1889;  Fabriczy,  Filippo  Brunelleschi;  Gaye,  Car- 
teggio. 

CAVBA  (pi.  -A).  In  Roman  archeology,  a 
hollow  place  or  building,  in  several  senses. 

A.  One  of  the  lowest  tiers  of  vaulted  cells 
under  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  which 
were  confined  the  wild  beasts  destined  for  the 
show. 

B.  The  whole  seating  space  of  a  Greek  the- 
atre as  being  an  excavated  work,  or  more  rarely 
of  an  amphitheatre  as  seeming  to  be  so. 

CAVE  DWULLUfO.  A  natural  cave  occu- 
pied by  men  as  a  dwelling  place.  Caves  have 
been  so  occupied  in  all  ages.  In  Europe  there 
are  caves  that  were  occupied  long  ago  for  an 
extended  period ;  but  in  America,  while  numer- 
ous natural  caves  have  been  inhabited,  the  du- 
ration of  the  residence  within  them  was  com- 
paratively short  Some  caves  were  walled  up 
in  front,  leaving  only  a  doorway.  Many  of 
those  existing  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States  were  very  small,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  storage  vaults.  In  the  huge  cavelike 
recesses  of  the  sandstone  cliflfs  of  the  Southwest, 
houses  and  villages  have  been  constructed  by 
American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  type,  and  these 
structures  are  often  described  as  cave  dwellings, 
though  they  properly  belong  to  the  class. "  cliff 
dwellings."  (See  Cavate  Lodge,  under  Lodge ; 
Cliff  Dwelling ;  Cliff  Outlook ;  Communal  Dwell- 
ing, etc.) 

CAVB  TBMPLB.  A  sacred  shrine  or  place 
of  worship  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  most 
important  are  those  at  Ellora,  in  the  Dekkan, 
200  miles  northeast  of  Bombay.  (See  India  : 
Kailas;  Monolithic  Architecture;  Rock  Cut 
Building.) 

CAVXIITO.  A  moulding  having  a  simple 
concave  profile,  usually  a  quarter  round ;  and 
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tlitu  dLBtingiiUhed  fmm  Scotia,  whose  profile  is 
a  concave  curve  the  half  of  A  circle  or  ellipse,  or 
more.     (See  Moulding ;  Profile.)  —A.  D.  F.  H. 

CAVIIl     Same  at  Oavel. 

CATO  RIUBVO.     (Sec  Relief,) 

CSCROPItTM.  A  buildbg  or  aacred  spot 
at  Athens,  dedicated  to  or  colDmemorutive  of 
Kekropa  (Cccrops),  tlie  mjthiml  founder  of  the 
city.  The  word  it  an  oiljective  used  ahsoiuWly, 
and  means  sometimes  the  Acropolis  of  Athena.; 
aometimes  some  buililing  upon  it.  Inscriptions 
apeak  of  the  kekropion  or  kekropeioo,  but  their 
indication  is  not  perfectly  understood. 

ClUli  (v.).  A.  To  sheathe  internally;  to 
line  with  plaster,  boards,  or  other  thin  coating; 
especially,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  thin 
sheathing  of  wood,  uauully  in  narrow  matched 
and  beaded  strips. 

£.  To  provide  with  a  ceiling  in  aense  B ;  to 
finish,  with  or  without  decj^ration,  tlie  horizontal 
surface  forming  the  top  of  a  room. 

CZtCLnrO.  A.  The  covering  of  a  wall  snr- 
face,  especially  on  the  interior ;  or  of  the  under 


aide  of  a  floor  ;  the  material  used  being  always 
snppoaeil  to  be  a  simple  and  onlinary  one. 
Thus,  ceiling  is  of  thin  boards  or  of  kth  and 
plaster,  but  never  of  tile,  nor  Is  the  term  apjilled 
to  the  surface  alfonled  by  the  solid  material  of 
a  wall  or  floor ;  except  aa  under  B. 

B.  By  extension  from  A,  the  under  side  of  a 
floor  which  provides  the  roofing  or  enclosure  at 
top  of  a  room  or  other  space  below.  In  this 
case,  it  is  the  surface  alone  which  ia  designated 
without  reference  to  material  (Cuts,  cols.  481, 
482.)  — R.  S. 

Beam  CeUing.  A  ceiling,  generally  of  wood, 
mode  in  imiUition  of  exposed  floor  beams  with 
the  flooring  showing  between.  Hence,  some- 
times, the  under  side  of  a  floor,  showing  the 
actual  benms.  and  finished  to  form  a  ceiling. 

CELATURB.  The  art  of  decorating  metals 
by  chasing,  engraving,  or  rej/oiisai  work. 


OBLLAB 
CBLBB;  architect. 

Celer  and  Sererus  are  mentioned  by  Tadtai 

(Annalet,  XV.,  42)  as  the  principal  architecta 

employed  by  Nero  (emperor  58  to  68  A.D.)  in 

hia  imtuenae  architectural   undertakings.     The 

chief  uf  theae  was  the  great  palace  called  the 

Uohlen   House.      The   following   inscription   is 

found  on  an  antique  capital  in  the  cburch  of 

S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome :  — 

CELERI 

MEBONIS 

AVGVSTI.  L. 

A[RCHirECT]0. 

Bmnti,  Qfichichle  der  Qritcliiiehen  ffijiutlcr. 

CStLL     A.    A  small  apartment  of  any  sort; 

capeciully  the  sleeping  room  allotted  to  a  monk 

or  nun  in  certain  religious  orders,  or  the  room, 

generally  for  one  person,  in  a  prison.     In  the 

Carthusuin  order  the  cell  may  consiat  of  more 

than  one  rooto,  as  the  rule  of  this  order  involvea 

nearly  solitary  life,  but  not  necessarily  a  very 

ascetic   one.     A   sleeping   closet   and  a  small 

study  are  commonly  componenla  of 

a  Carthusian  cell,  and  a  small  gar 

den  should  be  in  communication 

with  the  study. 

B.  (As  used  in  an  electric  bat- 
tery, see  Voltaic  Cell  under  Electric 
Appliances.) 

CPTiLA  In  Latin,  a  chamber, 
B  small  room ;  rarely  ao  used  ID 
English,  but  see  account  of  Harpy 
Tomb  in  article  Aaia  Minor. 
Hence,  in  Latin  and  in  English 
usage,  the  enclosed  part  of  a  Greek 
or  Oreco-Roman  temple,  including 
the  sacred  chamber  itself  and  the 
entrance  vestibule,  the  treasury  in 
the  rear,  and  anything  within  the 
solid  wall.  Called  also  Naos.  (See 
'"■""""'     Sekoa;  Temple.) 

The  division  of  the  enclosed 
structure  into  at  least  three  rooms,  which  is  com- 
mon, has  caused  the  term  naos  to  be  limited  by 
some  writers  to  Che  central  chamber,  approached 
through  the  pro-naot,  and  supposed  to  have 
had  usually  the  cultus-image  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entraniK.  The  episthoilomos  is  then  the 
room  behind  the  cultus-image  and  not  usually 
opening  into  the  naoa.  These  tliree  rooms  might 
be  considereil  as  subdivisions  of  the  celln ;  but 
this  use  of  the  term  has  not  obtained  general 

CEUiAIt.  A.  The  space  below  the  ground 
story  or  the  basement  stoiy  of  a  building, 
enclosed  by  the  foundation  walls,  and  therefore 
wholly,  or  almost  entirely,  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  distinction 
between  cellar  and  basement  stoiy  is  not  abso- 
lute, and,  iu  some  cones,  may  depend  on  the  use 
to  which  such  a  space  is  put,  as  much  as  on  its 
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relative  situation.  Thus,  in  an  English-base- 
ment house,  the  front  portion  of  the  lowest, 
nearly  subterranean,  story  will  frequently  be 
without  windows,  and  used  merely  for  storage 
of  fuel  and  the  like,  and  will  therefore  be  referred 
to  as  a  cellar;  but  the  same  story  might  be 
equally  well  provided  with  large  windows  open- 
ing into  an  area,  and  would  then  be  used  as  a 
living  room  or  for  domestic  offices,  and  would 
be  called  a  basement  story.  Hence,  as  such  a 
space  is  commonly  used  for  storage  and  the 
like,— 

B.  Any  underground  or  partly  underground 
place  of  deposit  for  wine,  provisions,  fuel,  or  the 
like.  In  cities  there  is  often  a  special  chute  for 
coal,  kindling  wood,  and  the  like;  and  the 
cellars  of  stores  and  warehouses  have  elevators 
or  lifts,  often  outside  the  walls  of  the  building 
and  in  areas. 

Barth  Cellar.  A  cellar  in  sense  B  above, 
excavated  in  the  face  of  a  steep  slope  of  ground, 
and  at  its  foot,  so  as  to  have  a  floor  at  about 
the  level  of  the  ground  in  front.  Such  a  cham- 
ber will  be  nearly  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
natural  soil,  the  roof  being  usually  boarded, 
but  perhaps  of  earth  supported  from  below.  A 
common  means  in  the  United  States  of  obtain- 
ing a  cool  storage  place. 

Baboellar.  In  a  building  having  more  than 
one  cellar  as  described  under  definition  A 
above,  the  lower  or  one  of  the  lower  under- 
ground stories.  The  great  height  of  the  recent 
sky  scrapers  of  the  United  States  has  made  it 
desirable  in  many  cases  to  extend  the  founda- 
tions to  solid  rock,  as  in  New  York  City.  The 
foundations  will  then  reach  a  depth  of  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  allowing  of  the  construction 
of  three  or  more  stories  below  the  street  level. 
The  uppermost  story  will  then  usually  be  known 
as  the  cellar,  and  lower  ones  as  subcelhirs. 

"Wine  Cellar.  A  room  arranged  for  the  re- 
ception of  wine  and  other  fermented  or  distilled 
liquors.  The  primary  requisite  is  that  it  should 
have  a  very  even  temperature,  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere  within  it  changing  gradually,  if 
at  all.  Ventilation  is  only  needed  so  far  as 
dampness  is  to  be  avoided,  and  a  very  slow 
changing  of  the  air  should  be  sufficient  for  this. 
Excellent  results  have  followed,  when  the  gen- 
eral cellar  space  is  dry,  by  shutting  off  a  piece 
of  it  completely  without  any  provision  whatever 
for  the  changing  of  air.  It  is  customary  to 
provide  a  separate  room  for  wine,  etc.,  in  casks 
and  for  that  which  is  bottled.  The  room  for 
casks  should  be  spacious  enough  to  allow  of  the 
fining,  bottling,  etc.,  of  the  liquor  contained  in 
the  casks.  The  cellar  for  bottled  liquors  should 
be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  although  recent  devices 
of  light  ironwork,  wire,  etc.,  and  also  of  baked 
clay  in  the  fonn  of  hollow  tiles,  have  been  made 
for  the  same  purpose.  With  ordinary  wooden 
shelving,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
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bottles  that  are  to  set  up  and  those  which  are 
to  be  laid  on  their  sides ;  for  these  latter  it  ia 
good  to  anaoge  the  shelving  so  as  to  make 
diagonal  compartments  like  very  large  pigeon- 
holes set  comerwise,  with  one  of  the  angles 
pointing  downward.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CBLEJkRAQB.  A.  The  whole  of  the  cellarB 
under  a  building,  or  a  system  of  oellazB. 

B,  The  storage  or  capacity  of  a  cellar  or 
system  of  cellars. 

OfffJiAW  DOOR ;  FXiAP.  The  door  to  a 
cellar ;  particularly  a  heavy  batten  door  admit- 
ting to  a  cellar  firom  the  outside.  When  this 
door,  singly  or  in  a  pair,  is  placed  in  a  alanting 
plane  over  a  bulkhead  and  stairs  leading  down 
to  a  cellar,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  cellar  flap. 

OffffiTiARINO.  In  Italian,  the  necking  or 
cylindrical  portion  between  the  Astragal  and 
Echinus,  of  a  Roman  Tuscan,  or  Doric  capital. 
(See  Necking.) 

CBLZiINZ,  UUNVKNUTO;  sculptor,  gold- 
smith, decorative  artist;  b.  1500;  d.  Feb.  14, 
1571. 

Of  all  his  work,  that  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches architectural  character  is  the  baa-relief 
called  The  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau,  once  over 
the  portal  of  the  Ch&teau  d'Anet  (see  De  TOrme, 
Philibert)  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Perseus  beheading  Medusa,  with  its  pedestal 
decorated  with  bas-relief  and  statuettes,  now  in 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence. 

Eugene  Plon,  Benvenuto  Cellini;  "kmile  Moll 
nier,   Benvenuto   Cellini;    MUnU,   BenaiMsance 
Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculpion:  A.  Bertolotti,  Benre 
nuto  Cellini  a  Soma ;  Cellini,   Vita  (Tassi  ed.) 
Cellini,   (Ettvrea  complHe^  (Edition  Ltelanch^)  ; 
and  his  Autobiography,  of  which  the  best  English 
translation  is  that  of  J.  Addington  Symonds ;  and 
in  the  General  Bibliography,  Cicognara ;  Seubert. 

ffwr.T.TWT  OIOVAmn ;  architect  and  musi- 
cian. 

The  father  of  the  famous  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
(See  Cellini,  B.) 

CBLIiUIJUL  A  Of  or  pertaining  to  cells, 
or  having  the  character  of  cells,  as  the  cellular 
system  of  prison  planning,  or  a  cellular  mon- 
astery. 

B,  Constructed  with  or  upon  a  system  of 
cells,  AS  a  cellular  wrought-iron  beam. 

CBLTIC.     (See  Keltic.) 

UMMiWT.  Any  material  by  means  of 
which  substances  are  made  to  adhere  to  each 
other.  In  this  sense,  glue  is  the  cement  most 
used  in  carpentry  work ;  gum  tragacanth,  gum 
Anibic,  and  various  mixtures  are  used  under  the 
general  term  mucilage  for  minor  operations  of 
the  sort ;  shellac  is  much  used  in  making  small 
repairs  in  cut  stone.  Especially,  in  building, 
same  as  Calcareous  Cement  (see  subtitle  below) ; 
also  mortar  made  with  a  large  slwre  of  that 
material. 

Caloareona  Cement.  A  cement  consisting 
largely  of  lime,   the  other  ingredients   being 
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chiefly  clay,  which  gives  to  such  cement  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  bydraulicity.  (See 
Hydraulic  Cement.)  It  may  be  either  a  natural 
cement,  —  that  is,  prepared  directly  from  one 
of  many  natural  forms  of  impure  limestone,  — 
as  is  the  common  Roeendale  cement  extensively 
used  in  the  eastern  United  States ;  or  artificial, 
— that  is,  prepared  by  mixing  limestone  or 
chalk  in  certain  proportions  with  clay  and  per- 
haps a  small  amount  of  other  ingredients, — as 
Portland  cement.  Such  elements  are  supplied 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  require  only  to 
be  mixed  with  water  and  sand  for  use  as  mortar, 
although  a  certain  proportion  of  common  lime  Lb 
frequently  introduced,  usually  for  reasons  of 
economy. 

HydrmuUo  Cement.  A  calcareous  cement 
(see  above)  which  has  the  property  of  setting 
under  water  without  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
which  is  therefore  valuable  for  subaqueous  and 
similar  masoniy  work. 

The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  building  are 
derived  from  the  impure  limestones,  containing 
different  proportions  of  clay  and  silica,  or  are 
artificial  combinations  of  those  materials  with 
common  lime,  calcined  and  ground.  The  name 
"  Roman  cement "  is  applied  in  Europe  to  all  the 
light,  natural  cements,  the  materials  for  which 
are  found  in  great  variety,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  stone  generally  contains  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  about  forty  per 
cent  of  clay  (silica  and  alumina),  generaUy  with 
a  little  iron  and  potash.  The  stone  is  burned 
in  kilns  until  completely  calcined,  but  care  is 
taken  that  it  is  not  overbumed,  which  would 
render  it  inert.  The  Rosendale  cements,  among 
the  best  of  those  found  in  the  United  States,  are  of 
this  class.  They  contain  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  *'  Roman  " 
cements  of  England  and  France.  Others  of  this 
class  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  —  in  the  valleys  of  the  Potomac  and 
James  rivers,  along  the  Erie  Canal,  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  With  slight  differences  in  com- 
position, they  possess  nearly  the  same  practical 
value.  The  Roeendales,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  are  per- 
haps the  best. 

Maya  Cement.  One  composed  of  lime  and 
zaccab. 

Portland  Cement.  An  artificial  calcareous 
cement  composed  primarily  of  limestone  and  clay. 
So  called  because  of  its  resemblance,  when  fin- 
ished with  a  smooth  surface, — as  on  the  face 
of  a  wall,  —  to  the  well-known  Portland  stone 
of  England,  where  such  cement  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

The  Portland  cements  differ  from  the  so-called 
Roman  cements  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
lime  and  clay  which  they  contain,  the  beet  pro- 
portions being  20  to  22  of  clay  and  70  to  80  of 
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lime.  The  clay  should  contain  about  1^  or  2 
parts  of  silica,  forming  a  silicate  of  calcium  by 
the  reaction  of  silica  and  lime  in  the  presence 
of  fusible  combinations  of  iron  and  alumina. 
There  is  produced  in  the  Portland  cements  a 
fusible  silico-aluminate  identical  with  that  which 
forms  the  essential  element  of  blast-furnace  slag, 
in  which  sesquioxide  of  iron  partially  repbioes 
the  alumina.  Its  only  useful  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  a  fiux  to  favour,  during  the  burning,  the  com- 
bination of  silica  and  lime.  When  blast-furnace 
slags  are  precipitated,  while  still  liquid,  into  cold 
water,  they  combine  with  hydrated  lime  in 
setting,  and  give  rise  to  silicates  and  aluminates 
of  lime  identical  with  those  formed  by  entirely 
different  reactions  during  the  setting  of  Port- 
land cement.  These  are  the  so-called  "sUg" 
cements. 

The  various  Portlands  are  made  by  mixing 
and  grinding  the  material,  generally  wet,  drying 
it,  breaking  it  into  pieces,  and  burning  to  incipi- 
ent calcination.  The  weight  of  good  Port- 
land cement  should  be  not  less  than  112  pounds 
to  the  bushel ;  that  of  the  Roman  and  Rosen- 
dale  cements  is  about  75  pounds. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

Roman  Cement  (See  Hydraulic  Cement 
above.) 

Blate  Cement  A,  A  hydraulic  cement 
manufactured  from  argillaceous  slate. 

B.  A  plastic  roofing  material  made  of  broken 
slate  mixed  with  tar,  asphalt,  or  some  similar 
material. 

IKTater  Cement  Same  as  Hydraulic  Cement. 
(See  subtitle  above.) 

CEMENT  (v.).  A.  To  secure  together  by 
means  of  cement. 

B.  To  finish,  fill,  or  cover  with  cement,  as  a 
floor. 

CEMENT  STONE.  A  stone  from  which 
cement  may  be  made ;  especially  any  hydraulic 
limestone. 

CBMBCTRT.  A  place  prepared  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead ;  a  graveyard,  but  rather  one 
which  is  apart  from  any  church,  and  which  is 
established  by  the  community  or  by  private 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  selling  lots  to  families, 
societies,  or  the  like  for  the  excavation  of  graves 
and  the  erection  of  monuments.  During  the 
past  century  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to 
lay  out  cemeteries  of  considerable  natural  beauty, 
and  to  treat  these  as  parks ;  the  selection  for 
this  purpose  of  very  beautiful  pieces  of  ground, 
sites  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  and  the  like 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  when 
the  more  common  introduction  of  public  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  makes  the  cemetery  less 
commonly  a  place  of  resort.  (For  cemeteries 
which  have  much  architectural  treatment,  see 
Campo  Santo.)  —  R.  S. 

CBMBCTRT  BEACON.  Same  as  Lantern 
of  the  Dead. 
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CENACULUM.  (Written  also  Caenaculum ; 
Ccenaculum.)  In  Latin,  from  cena,  the  prin- 
cipal meal  tiikeu  by  the  Romans :  — 

A.  A  (lining  room,  especially  one  in  an  upper 
story,  the  custom  of  having  such  dining  rooms 
dating  only  from  the  last  years  of  the  Republic 
and  the  early  Empire. 

B.  By  extension,  an  upper  story,  as  in  a 
Roman  house.  These,  in  the  country  houses, 
and  in  the  town  houses  known  to  us  in  Pompeii, 
were  partial,  extending  over  one  wing  of  the 
house,  and  might  include  only  the  upper  dining 
room  with  its  appendages.  At  a  later  time,  the 
term  is  used  for  the  upper  stories  in  a  many- 
storied  house  of  Rome,  and  came  to  signify 
even  a  garret  or  place  of  lodging  for  very  poor 
people. 

CENDldm  DE  TOI7RNAI.  A  kind  of 
hydraulic  cement  used  in  Belgium,  composed  of 
caustic  lime  from  the  Toumai  limekilns  and  the 
slaty  coal  ashes  left  from  the  kiln  fires.  The 
lime  is  slaked  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  the 
mixture,  after  being  burieil  for  some  weeks, 
triturated,  and  dried,  forms  an  excellent  hydrau- 
lic cement.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CENOTAPH.  Literally,  an  empty  tomb ;  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  not 
inteiTed  in  or  under  it. 

CENTEHIMO.     (See  Centring.) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  ARCHITEC- 
TURE  OF.  That  of  the  five  states:  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  colony  of  British  Honduras. 

I.  Preoolmnbian.  This  region  is  rich  in 
ruined  structures  that  belong  to  the  Precolum- 
bian  class  of  American  architecture.  Few  groups 
have  been  systematically  investigated.  Dense 
forest  covers  much  of  the  land,  and  there  are 
other  difficulties.  Stephens,  Squier,  Maudsley, 
and  some  other  archseologists  have  been  over  por- 
tions of  the  ground.  In  all  these  states,  except 
in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  remains  are  diflferent 
and  seem  to  show  South  American  influence, 
tribes  of  Maya  and  of  Nahimtl  stock  have  built. 
Copan,  in  Honduras,  has  been  the  most  care- 
fully examined,  but  even  there  much  remains 
to  be  done.  It  was  a  niin  in  1576,  when  Pala- 
cio,  the  first  European  visitor,  saw  it.  Ste- 
phens made  the  first  scientific  examination,  in 
company  with  the  artist  Catherwootl,  in  1839, 
and  since  then  Maudsley  has  devoted  long  study 
to  the  place.  The  latest  investigations  were 
directed  by  Harvanl  University.  Of  the  great 
forest  which  covered  the  mins  in  Stephens's 
time,  people  living  near  by  removed  some  from 
the  terraces  for  planting,  Maudsley  cut  away 
a  lot  more,  and  Saville,  of  the  Harvanl  party, 
cleared  the  main  structure  and  other  parts.  A 
section  of  the  principal  mass  has  been  exposed 
by  the  cutting  of  the  river,  and  exhibits  three 
thick  layers,  one  above  another,  divided  by 
pavements   of  cement,    the   present   buildings 
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resting  on  the  last,  or  topmost,  pavement  It 
is  probable  that  each  floor  sustained  in  former 
times  various  buildings,  and  architectural  work 
here,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Copan  has  been  called  the  oldest  city  in  Amer- 
ica. The  central  mass  rises  in  steps  and  ter- 
races, forming  a  huge  platform  which  culminates 
in  terraced  elevations  bearing  the  ruined  build- 
ings described  as  temples,  but  which  were 
probably  of  varying  function.  The  casing  of 
the  mound  and  the  walls  of  buildings  are  of 
fairly  well-<lressed  oblong  stones  laid,  usually, 
without  mortar.  Little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  breaking  joints.  The  mound  slopes 
w^ere  built  in  terraces  about  five  feet  high  and 
five  feet  wide,  or  in  steps  of  single  or  double 
rows  of  stones.  As  in  all  this  class  of  works, 
the  masonry  was  coated  with  stucco  which  was 
then  coloured.  The  main  bulk  of  the  mounds 
and  foundations  is  a  rubble  of  rough  blocks  of 
stone  and  mud,  apparently  bound  together  by 
internal  upright  walls.  The  general  construc- 
tion being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Yucatan 
Maya  ruins,  and  the  vault  used  being  the  same 
so-called  triangular,  or  corbel,  arch  found  there, 
and  the  inscriptions  being  similar,  these  re- 
mains may  be  safely  classed  as  Maya,  though 
we  have  no  decipherable  records  of  the  build- 
ers. The  sculptures  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
finer  order.  Twenty-three  remarkable  steloe,  or 
monolithic  monuments,  elaborately  carved  with 
human  figures  and  hieroglyphs,  have  been  found. 
Each  had  in  front  a  sculptured  block  described 
—  for  want  of  a  better  name  —  as  an  altar. 
Their  average  height  is  12  feet,  and  their 
breadth  and  their  thickness  each  about  3  feet. 
Stelse  and  so-called  idols  have  been  exhumed 
around  Lake  Nicaragua,  Lake  Managua,  and 
in  other  parts,  and  there  are  numerous 
mounds ;  but  all  remains  grow  less  imposing 
toward  the  south,  and  correspondin^y  impor- 
tant as  Yucatan  is  approached.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  southern  limit  of  Maya  inscrip- 
tions is  just  beyond  Copan,  and  the  northern  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Other  ruins  of 
this  region  are  those  of  Cahuinal,  Tikal,  and 
Quirigua,  in  Guatemala,  and  the  old  capital 
of  the  Cakchiquels,  by  them  called  Iximche, 
lying  between  Lake  Atitlan  and  the  Rio 
Motagua,  and  said  to  be  3  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. Further  east  are  the  ruins  of 
Mixco,  and  in  western  Guatemala  lies  Utatlan, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Quiches,  who  are 
classed  as  Maya  stock.  Tenampua,  in  Honduras, 
occupies  a  hill  which  is  fortified  by  walls  ter- 
raced on  the  inside.  There  are  three  or  four 
hundred  mounds  there.  Much  destruction  has 
been  caused  by  the  use  of  stone  from  ruins  for 
modem  building  purposes. 

II.  Modem.  The  houses  of  the  people  are 
usually  small  huts  made  of  canes  and  palm 
leaves,  or  of  sticks  plastered  with  adobe  mud, 
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uid  whitewashed.  In  the  towns  adobe  bricks 
are  Uuigely  used,  sometimes  with  a  cut  stone 
foundation,  as  adobe  disintegrates  most  rapidly 
near  the  ground.  Ciyon  is  also  common,  the 
town  of  Amatitlan  being  almost  whoUy  so  con- 
structed. Aside  from  churches,  which  are 
numerous,  there  are  few  structures  of  impor- 
tance. Houses  are  rarely  more  than  one  story, 
and,  as  custonuiry  in  tropical  countries,  are 
without  glazed  windows.  They  usually  enclose 
a  patio  or  courtyanl  with  fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  churches  are  often  of  great  size,  and  some- 
times stand  in  remote  and  unfrequented  places. 
The  finest,  and  also  the  most  noted,  building  in 
all  Central  America  is  the  cathedral  at  Leon, 
Nicaragua,  finished,  according  to  Squier,  in 
1743,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  labour.  It  is 
of  cut  stone,  covers  an  entire  sqiure,  and  the 
roof  is  massively  vaulted.  The  ornamentation 
is  stucco.  There  is  less  of  the  Moresque  about 
it  than  is  usual  with  Spanish- American  archi- 
tecture. It  was  often  used  as  a  fortress  during 
revolutions,  and  the  exterior  is  much  indented 
by  bullets.  There  is  little  ornamentation  inside, 
but  the  altar  is  silver,  elaborately  chased.  (See 
Adobe  j  C^jon ;  Calli ;  Corbel  Arch  ;  Communal 
Dwelling ;  JaciQ ;  Mexico,  Part  I. ;  Mound  ; 
Pis^;  Teocalli;  Zaccab.) 

E.  0.  Squier,  Nicaragua ;  John  L.  Stephens, 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America^  Chiapas, 
and  Yucatan ;  Peter  F.  Stout,  Nicaragua,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  and  History  of  Central  America  ;  Desirfi 
Charnay,  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World; 
K\i96e  Reclus,  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants, 
Vol.  II.,  North  America ;  Peabody  Museum, 
Memoirs  ;  Justin  Winsor,  Narrative  ana  Critical 
History  of  the  UniUd  States,  Vol.  I.  ;  Brasseur 
de  Bourbouig,  Histoire  des  Nations  CivilisSes  du 
Mexique  et  de  VAmkrique  Centrale,  and  Rerherches 
sur  les  Ruines  de  Palenque  ;  Julius  Froebcl.  Seven 
Tears*  Travel  in  Central  America  ;  W.  H.  Holmes, 
Ancient  Pottery  of  Chiriqui,  and  Arrhctological 
Studies  among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico ;  I). 
6.  Brinton,  Essays  of  an  Americanist ;  Sahagim, 
Historia  de  la  Nueva  Espaha ;  Maudsley,  Arch€^ 
ology,  in  Biologia  Centrali- Americana,  The  Har- 
vard University  Memoirs ;  and  works  of  Saville, 
Herrera,  Humboldt,  Kingsborough,  Stoll,  and  Dr. 
Berendt. 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 
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(written  also  Center). 

A.  When  used  familiarly,  a  centre  line,  a 
middle  line,  an  axis,  whether  of  a  surface  or  of 
a  solid.  Most  common  in  these  phrases :  Be- 
tween centres,  from  centres,  from  centre  to 
centre,  on  centres,  denoting  the  giving  or  taking 
measurements  from  such  a  line  to  the  next  cor- 
responding similar  line. 

B,  Same  as  Centring. 

CENTRE  MOULD.  A  thin  piece  of  board 
or  the  like,  the  edge  of  which  is  shaped  to  a 
given  profile,  and  which,  when  rotated  about  a 
pivot  at  one  end,  will  cut  corresponding  circular 
mouldings  in  soft  plaster  or  the  like. 
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A  decorative  composition, 
usually  circular,  oval,  or  radiating  in  design, 
forming  the  central  feature  or  motive  of  a  large 
decoration;  particularly  in  common  speech, 
such  an  ornament  in  the  centre  of  a  ceiling. 
Plaster  centre  pieces  are  cast  in  moulds  and 
sold  separately  for  application  to  plastered 
ceilings.  Recently  centre  pieces  have  been 
made  of  carton  pierre  and  many  other  composi- 
tions, and  in  ceilings  of  thin  metal  the  centre 
pieces  may  be  very  elaborate. 

CENTRINO.  A  timber  framework  or 
mould,  upon  which  the  masonry  of  an  arch 
or  vault  is  supported  until  the  key  is  placed 
which  renders  it  self-supporting.  The  cen- 
tring for  a  stone  arch  is  composed  of  parallel 
frames  or  longitudinal  ribs  regularly  spaced, 
which  follow  the  form  of  the  intrados  of  the 


Cbntkino  for  an  Archbd  Opemino  of  Small 

Span. 

arch,  and  upon  them  the  transverse  laggings 
are  placed  which  support  the  stones  of  the 
arch.  In  small  arches  the  laggings  are  planks 
forming  a  close  surface ;  in  larger  works,  each 
course  of  arch  stones  is  supported  by  a  single 
light  timber.  The  ribs  are  formed  sometimes 
of  beams  of  convenient  length,  dressed  on  the 
outside  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  supported 
at  their  ends,  or  junctions.  For  small  arches 
they  are  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  boards 
cut  to  the  proper  curve  and  nailed  together, 
breaking  joints.  The  framing,  or  the  supports 
of  the  ribs,  vary  according  to  the  conditions 
and  the  skill  of  the  designer.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes :  those  which 
are  supported  from  the  ground  or  ftoor  under 
the  arch  by  means  of  ra<lial  or  normal  struts, 
or  by  vertical  posts ;  nnd  those  which  are  car- 
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ried  by  the  piers  or  abutments  at  the  ends  of 
the  arch  span,  being  either  tniased  or  sup- 
ported by  arch  braces  transmitting  the  weight 
to  the  ends.  The  former  method  is  much  to 
be  preferred  when  points  of  direct  support  can 
be  obtained.  The  centring  must  be  not  only 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  arch, 
but  also  so  arrangeil  that  it  will  not  change  its 
Bhape  as  the  successive  weights  are  placed  upon 
it.  To  facilitate  this  purpose  in  long  spans, 
the  masonry  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  arch  in 
blocks,  so  that  nothing  is  keyed  or  closed  until 
the  whole  weight  is  on  the  centre,  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  its  changing  its  shape.  At  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  all  the  ring  stones  were 
laid  dry,  separated  by  small  wedges ;  when  all 
were  in  place  the  joints  were  filled  with  mortar 
with  a  fiche^  or  sword,  with  a  notched  blade 
made  for  the  purpose.  —  W.  R.  Hutton. 

Cooket  Centzlng.  A  form  of  arch  centring 
in  which  the  horizontal  tie  beam  at  the  spring 
is  dis])ensed  with,  and  its  functions  fulfilled  by 
a  system  of  bracing,  so  as  to  allow  room  for 
passing  under  the  structure,  as  that  of  Water- 
loo and  several  other  London  bridges  erected 
without  intemipting  river  traffic. 

—A.  D.  F.  H. 

Common  Centring.  The  form  of  centring 
used  for  arches  of  small  span,  as  over  doors 
and  windows  in  ordinary  buildings ;  it  consists 
usually  of  a  chord,  or  tie  beam,  or  board  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  or  more  planks  spiked  together, 
and  with  the  outer  edges  cut  to  the  shape  of 
the  arch.— A.  D.  F.  H. 

Oroin  Centring.  Properly,  the  centring  built 
under  the  two  crossing  lines  where  the  groins  of 
a  groined  vault  are  to  be  built,  which  centring 
muflt  obviously  be  of  great  solidity.  It  is  not 
usual  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  however,  and 
the  term  may  be  stretched  to  imply  the  use  of  the 
centring  prepare<l  for  a  groine<l  vault.  If  used  in 
coimcction  with  ribbed  vaulting  it  is  erroneous. 

C'ilN  TKOLINB AD.  An  instrument  for  rul- 
ing converging  lines  whose  meeting  point  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  drawing.  Used  parti- 
culariy  in  perspective  drawing.  It  is  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms  based  on  different  me- 
chanical and  Gfeometrical  principles. 

CEPHI80DOTU'8(Kephisodoto8);  sciUptor. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  great  Praxiteles  (see  Praxiteles).  One 
of  his  most  important  works  was  a  statue  of 
Eirene  carrying  Ploutos  (Peace  bringing  Plenty) 
which  was  set  up  at  the  Peiraeus  (the  port  of 
Athens^  to  commemorate  the  peace  of  371  b.g. 
A  copy  of  this  work  (Brunn,  op.  cit.)  is  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  A  copy  of  the  infant 
Ploutos  wa.«»  recently  found  at  the  Peiraeus.  A 
son  of  Praxiteles  also  bore  the  name  Cephiso- 
ilotna. 

Brunn,  Die  iSogf.nannte  Leukothea  ;  Collignon, 
Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Grecque. 
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(See  KeramicB.) 

CBRCEAU.     (See  Androuet  Du  Ceroeftu.) 

CERCIB.  The  wedgelike  or  trapezoidal 
body  of  seats  between  two  climaccs  or  stepped 
passageways  in  a  Greek  theatre.  (See  Climax ; 
Cuneus ;  Theatre.) 

CEROMA.  In  a  Greek  gymnasium  or  Ro- 
man bath,  a  room  for  the  anointing  of  the  bather 
with  oil  and  wax.  The  distinction  is  not  clear 
between  the  ceroma^  elwothesium,  and  unctu- 
avium  of  the  Roman  baths. 

CBRRO.  A  mound  or  hilL  In  Mexico 
applied  to  the  so-called  pyramids  (see  Mound). 
Cerro  Alto,  at  Palenque,  is  over  487  feet  high. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

CXSRTZFICATB.  In  architectural  practice, 
usually,  a  paper  signed  by  an  architect  or  his 
representative  stating  that  a  payment  is  due  to 
the  contractor.  The  contract  usually  providee 
for  payment  by  instalments,  and  only  on  the 
presentation  of  such  certificates. 

CERT08A  In  Italian,  a  Carthusian  mon- 
astery ;  same  as  Chartreuse.  The  most  artis- 
tically important  of  the  many  estaUiahments 
known  by  this  name  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  Near 
Pavia  in  Lombardy;  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  of  Italy,  and  containing  an  interesting 
round-arched  church  and  cloisters  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  a  fa^e  or  west  front  of 
the  church  which  was  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  the  finest  piece  of  elaborate 
and  richly  adorned  Renaissance  architecture  in 
existence.  No  building  shows  so  well  aa  this 
front  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  Renais- 
sance architects  had  the  classical  influence  of 
the  students  of  Roman  monuments  been  leas 
overwhelming.  The  round-arched,  mediseval 
work  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  also  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  what  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  later  mediseval  epoch  might  have 
done  with  a  round-arched  style  (compare 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi).  (2)  Near  Florence,  in  Val 
d'  £ma,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  city, 
an  interesting  structure  like  a  mediaeval  strong 
castle,  containing  tombs,  stalls,  doorways,  pave- 
ment, etc.,  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 
(3)  Near  Pisa,  in  the  Valle  di  Calcij  and  often 
called  by  the  name  of  that  locality ;  much 
modernized,  but  containing  interesting  works  of 
art.  (4)  Near  Bologna ;  now  used  as  a  cemetery 
(Campo  Santo),  but  often  referred  to  as  "/a 
certosa."  (5)  Near  Naples,  called  Certosa  di 
S.  Martino,  with  extensive  and  elaborate  build- 
ings of  the  seventeenth  century.  (See  Monastic 
Architecture.)  (Cuts,  cols.  493,  494;  495, 
496.)  — R.  S. 

CERTOSINA  WORK.  A  kind  of  inlay  or 
intarsia  work  made  by  the  inmates  of  Carthusian 
monasteries  in  Itiily. 

CERVIA,  BXamNOUBR ;  architect. 

A  memorandum  dated  Sept.  28,  1434, 
indicates  that  Cervia  succeeded  in  that  year 
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That  near  PiTin;   the  chureh  neen  from  Ihe  sauce  (it  i»  of  tlie  jeara  following  1100)  should 

■nuillcr  clriistfr  wiili  the  souUj  IrniiHt'pl.  et'iitnil  he  compaml  with  that  ft  the  l.opcia  del  IjRtizi  In 

Iflwcr.  anri  HOnlli  flank  o[  nnve  with  Konth  aisle  aiKither  pInU'.     I'he  Krril  pinnaclen  aloiijc  the  wall 

and  chafH'la.    The  round  archnl  MT-hllpcliirr  ii(  (if  ihe  chapeh  on  the  left  are  later,  with  strong 

thto  bnihiiiiii,  conleinpornry  with  the  laieitl  Italian  clawical  feeling, 
Gothic,  and  closely  precviling  the  claaaica)  Kenals- 


CKKTOU,    NBAI  PAVtA.  LONBARDT.  ItALT. 


Pedro  Ciprea  (aee  Cipm)  u  Architect  of  the 
athedial  of  QeroQa  (SpRin). 

TiOazft,  AdtcioHttal  Diccionarto  Hittarico. 

CBBABIANI  (CnaAHTAWO),  CBBARB; 
architect  uid  paioter ;  b.  about  1483  ;  d.  1546. 

A  pupil  of  firunante  (see  Bramante)  who 
•wUt«d  him  in  hia  Milanese  work.  Portions 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  prenso  S.  Satiro 
(Milan)  ire  attributed  to  him.  He  is  brat 
known  by  his  tr»nBlfttion  of  VitruTiuH,  Di  Lttcio 
Vilruvio  Polliont  de  Arehiteltiira  Ubri  deet, 
tToducti  de  Latino  in  Vulgart,  affigurati, 
anametitati,  Como,  1521. 

De  P»«raie  e  CMSti,  Vita  di  Cfian  Criarlano  ; 
HUnlz,  Stnainance;  W.  V.  S«ldlllz.  Bramante 
in  Mailand. 

CBBCOHSa,  PBDBO  SB.  (See  Pedro  de 
Coma  or  Cescomes.) 

CEB9BPOOL.  A  sunk  pit,  generally  covered, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  solid  and  liquid 
waate  mattera,  as  from  inhabited  buildings. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cesspools,  Tti.,  leach- 
ing nnd  tight  cesspools;  the  former  built  of 
atones  laid  dry,  with  open  sides  and  bottom, 
permitting  the  liquid  sewage  to  escape  or  leach 
airay  into  the  subsoil ;  the  latter  built  of  stone 
or  brickwork,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  niortar, 
ami  made  water-tight  in  the  same  manner  as 
ciHtfrns.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  cess- 
pools are  condemned  as  involving  the  storage 
on  the  premises  of  putrefying  organic  matter. 
CesspooU  are  often  built  in  two  chamherB.  the 
first  being  a  settling  tank  for  solids  and  retain- 
ing the  greasy  acum  (grease  trap) ;  the  second  a 
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liquid  chamber,  emptied  by  bailing  out  or 
pumping  out  when  fiUed,  and  the  two  chambers 
being  connected  by  an  overflow  pipe,  dipping 
well  down  into  the  first  chamber.  (See  Drain- 
age.)—  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

CBYIiON,  ARCHITBCTX7RZI  OF.  The 
island  of  Ceylon  possesses  no  architectural 
monuments  other  than  the  ruins  of  its  antique 
grandeur.  It  would  seem  that  not  a  building 
of  architectural  importance  has  been  erected  in 
six  hundred  years,  and  neither  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  nor  the  English  have  enriched  the 
iriand  with  a  single  worthy  edifice.  The  island 
has  for  2000  years  been  almost  wholly  Buddhist, 
so  that  it  lacks  both  Brahman  temples  and 
Moslem  mosques  other  than  the  most  insig- 
nificant examples;  and  Buddhism  has  never 
encouraged  the  erection  of  great  temples,  at 
least  in  Ceylon.  Architecturally  Ceylon  is 
interesting  only  for  its  ruins,  and  these  mostly 
of  great  antiquity  and  greatly  broken  down  by 
the  rank  vegetation  which  has  overrun  the 
deserted  sites.  Wood  seems  to  have  been  the 
material  chiefly  used  for  the  magnificent  t;t7iara< 
(monasteries)  and  palaces  described  in  great 
detail  in  the  Maha-w(in90,  and  this  has  long 
ago  rotted  to  dust.  Brick  covered  with  white 
ehunam  was  the  material  most  employed  for 
masonry,  and  the  colossal  engineering  works  of 
antiquity — dams,  canals,  and  reservoirs — were 
mostly  earthworks.  Masonry  of  stone  seems  to 
have  been  used  but  sparingly,  though  occasion- 
ally huge  blocks  were  hewn,  transported,  and 
carved  for  special  purposes,  and  causeways  and 
spillways  of  cut  stone  still  attest  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  engineers. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  found  in  two 
groups  at  Anuradhapura  and  at  PoUonarua 
(the  modem  Topan^),  the  ancient  capitals  of  the 
island.  Those  at  Anuradhapura  comprise  six 
important  topes  or  dagobas  —  hemispherical  or 
beU-ehaped  tumuli  of  brick,  serving  as  shrines 
for  Buddha  relics;  the  1600  monolithic  piers 
which  once  supported  the  nine-storied  *'  Brazen 
Palace"  (Mahaloya  Paya)  of  Dutugaimunu 
(160  B.C.),  a  wooden  structure  covereil  with 
gilded  copper,  many  times  burned  and  rebuilt ; 
and  numerous  minor  shrines.  At  PoUonarua 
(Topar^)  are  two  important  topes;  two  vast 
stepped  platforms,  one  with  the  niins  of  a 
palace,  the  other  bearing  those  of  the  Jetawana- 
rama  temple,  now  roofless,  and  of  the  Kiri  tope  ; 
a  round  shrine  and  a  stepped  pyramid  shrine, 
the  Sat  Mahal  Prasada ;  besides  many  columns 
of  long-forgotten  palaces  and  monasteries. 
These  various  niiiis  date  mostly  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Ceylon  topes  are  remarkable  for  their 
enormous  size  and  great  antiquity.  Of  those 
at  Anuradhapura,  the  oldest  is  the  Thuparamaya 
(250  B.c),  of  bell-shaped  form,  70  feet  high,  and 
stuTounded,  as  are  most  of  the  others,  by  a 
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triple  procession  path,  in  this  case  adorned  with 
slender  monolithic  columns.  The  Abayagiri 
and  the  Jetawana,  the  first-named  dating  from 
87  B.C.,  the  second  from  330  a.d.,  are  each  360 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  their  ruins  reach  a  height 
of  over  240  feet.  Near  these  are  three  other 
important  topes,  the  Ruanwelli  and  Mirisi- 
wettya  (164  b.c.,  the  former  270  feet  high); 
the  Lankaramaya  (276  a.d.)  is  wholly  in  ruins. 
At  PoUonarua  the  Kiri  and  Rankot  dagobas 
are  important ;  while  at  Mihnitala  the  Ambu- 
stella  tope  is  in  excellent  preservation  with  its 
pinnacle  and  encircling  columns.  At  Dam- 
bool  is  the  only  rock  temple  of  Ceylon  having 
any  marked  architectural  quality,  with  a  very 
florid  fa^Ie.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other 
less  important  structures,  there  are  innumerable 
ruins  and  fragments  scattered  through  the 
island,  as  at  Dambedenya  and  Yapahoo  and  for 
miles  about  Anuradhapura ;  but  so  completely 
overthrown  as  to  make  restoration  and  identifi- 
cation impossible.  Architecturally,  Ceylon  is  a 
city  of  the  dead. 

The  standard  work  on  Ceylon  is  J.  Emerson 
Tennent's  Ceylon  (London,  1860).  There  is  a 
short  chapter  on  the  architecture  of  Ceylon  in 
Fergusson's  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture, 
The  Ceylon  government  is  conducting  an  archae- 
ological survey  of  the  island,  but  its  reports  are 
not  available  as  yet  at  this  writing.  —  A.  D.  F. 
Hamun. 

CHABAT,  FHORRXI;  architect;  b.  Feb. 
22,  1827  ;  d.  Jan.  8,  1892. 

Chabat  studied  architecture  at  the  Atelier 
Oarrer  in  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord  from  1854  to  1858, 
and  at  the  Exposition  Vniversette  of  1855. 
In  1865  he  entered  the  architectural  service 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  Chabat  published  Frag- 
ments d^ Architecture,  Elements  de  construc- 
tion, Dictionnaire  des  tennes  employes  dans 
la  Construction,  La  Brique  et  la  Terre  Cuite, 
etc. 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  Construction  Modeme,  Jan.  16, 
1862. 

CHAIN  COURSE.  A  bond  course  of  stone 
headers  fastened  together  continuously  by  metal 
cramps.  A  noted  example  is  the  triple  chain 
course  in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris  (1 195). 

CHAIN  TIBfBER.  A  timber  in  Chain 
Bond  (which  see  under  Bond). 

CHAIR  RAIL.  A  horizontal  band  or  strip, 
generally  of  wood,  secured  to  the  sides  of  a 
room  at  a  height  from  the  floor  equivalent  to 
the  usual  height  of  the  backs  of  chairs,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  iiguring  the  face  of  the 
waU.  It  is  commonly  decoratively  treated  to 
conform  with  the  general  woodwork,  and  the 
space  of  wall  beneath  is  oden  finisheil  as  a  dado. 

CHAITTA  CAVE.  In  Buddhist  ai-chitec- 
ture  a  rock-out  temple  to  enshrine  a  chaitya 
(object  of  veneration).     The  design  is   three- 
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ftisled,  the  broad  central  aisle  having  a  barrel 
vault  roof,  terminating  in  a  Bemidome  over  an 
apse,  in  which  stands  the  Dagoba,  or  cfiaitt/a  — 
the  shrine.  The  side  aisles,  separated  by  noas- 
sive  ornate  piers,  are  usually  flat-roofed.  At 
the  front  are  internal  and  external  galleries,  and 
a  door  to  each  aisle ;  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
is  open.  Important  examples  are  found  at 
Ajunta,  Dhumnar,  Ellora,  Kaunari,  Kaili,  Naa- 
sick,  and  other  points,  —  especially  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.     (See  India,  Architecture  of.) 

—  A.D.F,  H. 

CHALCEDONY.  In  general,  the  ordinary 
white,  gray  to  black,  greenish,  bluish,  brown, 
and  red  varieties  of  cryptocrystalline  silica. 
The  name  jasper  is  applied  to  the  more  pro- 
nounced brown,  yellow,  and  red  varieties,  one 
form  grading  into  the  other  without  distinct 
lines  of  demarkation.  Agate  is  the  name  given 
to  the  banded  varieties  such  as  form  in  cavities 
in  igneous  rocks  and  more  rarely  elsewhere. 
Their  natural  colours  are  white,  grayish,  and  red ; 
the  mahogany  and  smoky  brown  colours  are  all 
artificially  produced.  Onyx  proper  is  a  variety 
of  agate,  though  the  same  name  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  certain  banded  calcareous  rocks  (see 
Onyx  under  Marble).  Camelian  is  a  clear  red 
chalcedony,  and  sardonyx  is  an  agate  with  car- 
nelian  bands.  Flint  and  chert  are  impure  forms 
occurring  in  nodular  masses  in  limestones  and 
chalk.  Opal  is  the  completely  amorphous,  glass- 
like form  of  silica  occurring  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  chalcedony.  The  varieties 
used  in  jewellery  are  found  mostly  in  cavities  in 
igneous  rocks.  —  0.  P.  Mekbill. 

CHALCIDICX7M.  An  annex  to  a  Roman 
basilica.  Its  location  and  use  are  not  clearly 
discernible  from  the  texts,  some  of  which,  in- 
deed, refer  apparently  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent edifice.  By  modem  writers  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  narthex  or  other  appen- 
dage to  a  Christian  basilica. 

CHALDEAN  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
Mesopotamia.) 

CHALET.  A  wooden  dwelling  house  of  the 
type  common  in  Switzerland.  The  ch&lets  are 
of  two  different  types  as  for  the  structure: 
(a)  the  type  derived  from  the  log  house,  of 
heavy  beams  placed  one  upon  the  other  and 
crossed  at  the  angles ;  Oberland,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
etc.;  (b)  the  framework  building,  a  structure 
of  posts  and  beams,  with  the  wall  merely  filled 
in  with  thick  beards,  or  even  bricks,  etc., 
Zurich,  Saint  Gallen,  Appenzell.  A  few  chtUets 
combine  the  two  types.  The  chMets  still  exist- 
ing were  built  in  the  three  last  centuries,  but 
are  the  continuation  of  a  tradition  and  of  an  art 
anterior  to  that  time.  In  both  types,  the  prin- 
cipal qualities  are  simplicity  and  logic  of  con- 
struction. The  fa<^e  indicates  the  interior; 
the  floor-beams  are  apparent  and  show  the 
division  into  stories,  which  demarkation  is  often 
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accentuated  by  a  penthouse  or  a  carved  decora- 
tion. All  the  organic  parts  of  the  construction, 
the  framework,  etc.,  are  emphasized  so  as  to 
produce  a  decorative  effect ;  the  brackets  that 
support  the  roof  are  enormous,  the  chimneys 
are  monumental,  also  the  dormer  windows ; 
nothing  is  hidden  or  masked.  The  roof  ad- 
vances considerably  on  the  front,  from  four  to 
ten  feet ;  on  the  sides  of  the  house  it  extends 
widely,  sometimes  even  it  comes  down  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground  ;  the  sides  being 
so  well  protected,  galleries  or  balconies  are 
placed  there,  where  the  staircase  is  also  gener- 
ally found ;  sometimes  there  are  also  small  bal- 
conies on  the  front,  but  only  on  the  upper  story, 
and  always  sheltered  by  the  roof. 

The  decoration  belongs  to  the  building  itself ; 
it  is  not  superadded,  but  is  part  of  the  neceBsary 
and  organic  members  of  the  construction,  and 
covers  them  with  sculptured  ornaments  and  de- 
signs. As  the  chalet  has  its  origin  in  early 
medieval  architecture,  so  does  the  ornamen- 
tation continue,  in  wood,  the  adndrable  Ro- 
manesque decoration.  The  influence  of  the 
neoclassic  Renaissance  was  felt  very  late  and 
very  slightly.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chalets  are  more  often  faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  ages ;  it  is  in  the  furniture,  the 
dressers,  etc.,  that  the  neoclassic  ornament  makes 
its  appearance. 

It  is  well  to  compare  some  of  the  designs  of 
the  carving  with  the  wood  carving  of  Norwe- 
gian art.  They  both  come  from  the  same,  veiy 
distant,  Oriental  source  of  art.  FinaUy,  paint- 
ing is  often  employed  to  complete  the  work 
of  sculptural  decoration,  either  being  architec- 
tural, and  serving  to  strengthen  the  general 
effect  of  carved  decoration,  or  else  being  quite 
independent. 

The  roofs  of  the  ch&lets  are  adapted  to  differ- 
ent climates.  The  very  steep,  high  roof  is  that 
of  the  chalet  of  the  plain ;  and  it  is  built  to 
allow  the  rain  water  to  run  off  rapidly.  The 
second,  or  mountain,  chalet  is  built  for  a  country 
where  snow  is  abundant  and  heavy;  it  has  a 
broad,  low  roof,  crossed  by  long,  horizontal 
beams  and  shingles,  so  that  the  snow  may  accu- 
mulate on  it,  and  protect  the  house  from  the 
exceeding  cold  of  the  winter. 

The  ingenious  fancy  of  the  carpenter-archi- 
tects has  been  pleased  to  vary  infinitely  these 
two  ty(>es  of  chalets,  but  they  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  general  rules  indicated 
above,  and  to  the  spirit  and  the  requirements 
of  the  art  of  building  in  wood.  They  have  not 
attempted  to  apply  to  wood  the  laws  of  stone 
architecture,  and  it  is  to  that  fact  that  we  owe 
the  purity,  the  elegance,  the  originality  of  the 
Swiss  chalet  that  holds  a  place  quite  apart  in 
the  history  of  architecture.  —  Jean  Schopfer. 

For  the  bibliography  of  Chftlet,  see  books  re* 
ferred  to  under  Switzerland. 
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;  architect;  b.  1739  ;  d.  Jan.  21,  1811. 
Cha^n  was  a  pupil  of  Servandoni  (see  Ser- 
vaodoni)  and  Moreau.  He  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1757.  On  hia  return  from 
Italy  he  was  made  inspector  of  public  works  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  under  Moreau.  About  1777 
he  rebuilt  the  northern  tower  of  the  church 
of  S.  Sulpioe  in  Paris  (see  Servandoni),  and 
designed  the  organ  loft  of  that  church.  Chal- 
grin  is  famous  as  the  designer  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  TEtoile  (Paris).  Napoleon  I.  (b. 
1769  ;  d.  1821)  first  intended  that  this  monu- 
ment, originally  called  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  la 
Grande  Arm^  should  be  placed  on  the  Italian 
boundary.  When  work  upon  it  was  under- 
taken in  1806,  he  changed  the  location  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  (Paris),  and  the  name  to 
Arc  de  Marengo.  The  location  was  objected 
to  by  the  Academic  de  TArchitecture,  and  was 
changed  to  the  present  site.  Chalgrin  began 
the  work  in  association  with  Jean  Armand  Ray- 
mond (see  Raymond,  J.  A.).  Raymond  re- 
tired in  1808,  leaving  Chalgrin  in  charge,  who 
planned  the  arch  much  as  it  now  appears.  At 
his  death  the  monument  had  been  carried  to 
the  height  of  about  18  feet.  (See  Goust  and 
Huyot.) 

Qnatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Notice  Hislorique  de 
Chalgrin;  Kdouard  Foamier,  in  Paris  dans  aa 
SpUndeur;  Baucbal,  Dictionnaire, 

CHAIiK.  A  limestone  composed  mainly  of 
the  calcareous  tests  of  foraminifera,  though  con- 
taining, also,  shells  of  huger  moUusks.  When 
much  indurated,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
it  is  used  as  a  building  material.  —  G.  P.  M. 

CHAMBBR.  In  general,  a  room  or  subdi- 
vision of  a  building.  In  common  usage,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  signification  of  a  bedroom.  Particular  ap- 
plications of  the  term  are :  — 

A.  A  hall  or  building  for  the  meetings  of  a 
special  body,  aa  the  Senate  Chamber,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  etc. 

B.  Any  subdivision  or  cell  of  a  cellular 
structure,  or  member. 

C.  In  the  plural,  a  suite  of  rooms  used  as 
offices,  especially,  in  English  usage,  lawyers' 
offices. 

D.  In  the  plural,  an  apartment  house  or 
suite  of  rooms  forming  a  residence.  Rare  in 
the  United  States. 

Judges'  ChambaiB.  In  a  courthouse,  the 
room  or  rooms  occupied  by  a  judge,  or  by  the 
judges  of  one  court,  when  not  on  the  bench. 
As  many  decisions,  or  judgments,  are  rendered 
without  a  formal  trial  (as  by  a  jury),  and  after 
a  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  judge  alone 
by  the  attorneys  of  both  litigants,  the  term 
**  chambers  "  has  grown  to  imply  such  legal  de- 
cisions made  by  a  judge  or  by  several  judges 
acting  together. 
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CHABCBERB,  SIR  WIUaZAM ;  architect ; 
b.  1726  (at  Stockholm,  Sweden);  d.  March  8, 
1796. 

Chambers  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  mer- 
chant residing  in  Sweden.  He  was  brought  up 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to 
China  as  supercargo  to  the  Swedish  East  India 
Company.  While  in  China  he  made  studies  of 
architecture,  costumes,  etc.,  which  he  afterward 
published  under  the  title  Designs  for  Chinese 
Bnildings,  Furniture,  etc.  (London,  1757, 
folio).  At  eighteen  he  abandoned  business  for 
architecture,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Italy. 
Chambers  devoted  himself  to  the  fully  devel- 
oped classical  style  of  Palladio,  which  he  never 
abandoned.  Returning  to  England  in  1755,  he 
was  presented  by  Lord  Bute  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  III.,  to  whose  per- 
sonal attachment  he  owed  much  of  his  success. 
For  Augusta,  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  he 
erected  the  buildings  of  Kew  Gardens,  London. 
He  illustrated  this  work  in  PlanSy  Elevations^ 
Sections^  and  Perspective  Views  of  the  Gar- 
dens and  Buildings  of  Kexo  (London,  1763, 
1  vol.  folio).  Chambers's  reputation  was  made 
largely  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part 
of  Civil  Ardiitecture  (London,  1759,  1  vol. 
folio),  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  classic 
architecture.  In  1771  he  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Polar  Star  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
was  permitted  by  George  III.  to  assume  the 
title  of  knight  in  England.  In  1775  Cham- 
bers was  made  architect  of  Somerset  House 
(London).  The  original  Somerset  House  was 
begun  by  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Protector.  After  Somerset  was  beheaded 
(Jan.  22,  1552),  his  palace  became  crown  prop- 
erty. It  was  rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones, 
I.).  In  1761  it  was  decided  to  reconstruct 
Somenet  House.  This  work  was  begun  by 
Sir  WUliam  Chambero  in  1776. 

Hardwick,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  William 
Chambers;  Blomtield,  Renaissance  Architecture 
in  England;  Fergusson,  History  of  Modern  Archi- 
tecture ;  Loftie,  History  of  London. 


lER  STOR7.  A  stoiy  of  a  build- 
ing wholly  or  chiefly  devoted  to  sleeping  rooms. 
Thus,  where  the  second  story  of  a  residence  is 
devoted  to  sitting  rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and 
purposes  of  state,  the  third  stoiy  will  be  a 
chamber  story.     (See  Story.) 

( BABCBICHXIS,      CAM- 
\),  BftARTZN ;  architect  (Maltre  Ma- 
^w) ;  d.  Aug.  29,  1532. 

Martin  Chambiges  was  called  from  Paris  to 
Sens  (Yonne,  France)  in  1489,  to  design  the 
new  transept  of  the  cathedral.  He  began 
the  construction  Nov.  8,  1490,  and  in  1494 
transferred  the  superintendence  to  Hugues 
Cavelier  (see  Cavelier),  afterward  making  oc- 
casional visits  of  inspection.  He  appears  to 
have   modified   his   plans  in    1498.     Nov.  7, 
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1499,  Martin  was  invited  to  attend  consulta- 
tions in  Paris  oonoeniing  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  which  had  &llen  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month.  In  1501  he  com- 
menced the  doorway  called  Portail  d' Abraham ; 
and  in  1513  the  northern  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sens.  In  1502  Martin  was  invited  to 
Troycs  (Aube,  France),  to  advise  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  (see 
Bailly,  Jean,  I.).  He  designed  the  fa^e  with 
its  two  towers  and  portal  in  1502-1503,  but 
did  not  commence  building  until  the  autumn 
of  1506.  In  1500  he  made  the  plans  for  the 
transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  (Oise, 
France).  He  began  construction  at  once,  and 
continued  in  charge  until  his  death.  He  was 
assisted  by  Jean  Wast  (see  Wast,  J.,  I.). 
Martin  Chambiges  was  thus  concerned  in  building 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals  of  France. 

Berty,  Le»  Granda  Architectfs  fmn^aU ;  Bau- 
chal,  Dictionnaire ;  Gotise,  VArt  gothiqne  ; 
Quantin,  Xotire  hiatoriqne  de  vEglis*  de  Setut ; 
Assier,  Les  Artistes  dans  VAnrienne  Capitate  de 
la  Champagne;  Desjardins,  La  CathedraU  de 
Beauvais. 


(I.);  architect;  d. 
June  19,  1544. 

A  son  of  Martin  Chambiges  (see  Chambiges, 
M.).  He  was  associated  with  his  £Ather  in  the 
construction  of  the  cathedrals  of  Troyes  and 
Beauvais.  In  1519  he  was  called  to  Troyes  to 
inspect  work  at  the  cathedral  executed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Jeim  de  Sois- 
sons  (see  Jean  de  Soissons). 
In  1533-1534  Pierre  was 
associated  with  Domenico  da 
Cortona  (see  Domenico  da 
Cortona),  Jacques  Arasse, 
and  others  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  Paris.  In  1538  he  was 
employed  at  Fontainebleau 
under  the  direction  of  Gilles 
le  Breton  (see  Breton,  G.  le). 
The  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  Pierre  Chambiges 
(I.)  appears  to  have  been  the 
construction  of  the  old  cha- 
teau of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (near  Paris), 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (thir- 
teenth century),  was  rebuilt  by  liim  on  the  old 
foundations  after  1539. 

Berty,  Les  Grands  Architectes  fran^ais  ; 
Berty,  Topographie,  Lutivre  et  Tttileries;  Pa- 
lustre,  La  Renaissance  en  France;  Marquis  de 
Laborde,  Comptes  des  Btltiments  dn  roi;  Calliat- 
Leronx  de  Lincy,  Hot^l  de  ViUe ;  Sauvageot,  Pa- 
laiSj  ChStteaux,  Hotels  et  Maisons  de  France. 


CHAMP  DB  MARS 

pears  to  have  been  a  brother  or  son  of  Pierre 
Chambiges  (I.).  In  1578  he  was  employed  at 
the  Pout  Neuf  (Paris).  In  1582  Pierre  (II.) 
submitted  estimates  for  work  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Valois  at  Saint  Denis  (near  Paris),  which  were 
r^ected  by  Baptiste  Androuet  du  Ceroeau  (sie 
Androuet  du  Cerceau,  B.),  then  supervising 
architect  of  that  building.  In  July,  1507,  he 
was  chosen  arbiter  by  the  masters  of  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Esprit  (Paris).  The  assertion  of 
Sauval  (op.  cit.),  that  one  Chambiges  built  the 
Petite  Galerie  of  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to 
apply  to  Pierre  (II.),  but  is  not  corroborated.  He 
was,  however,  employed  on  the  Grande  Galerie. 

Berty,  Les  Grands  Architectes fran^is  ;  Berty, 
Tovographie,  Louvre  et  Tvileries;  SauvaU  Auii- 
quitksdela  Ville  de  Paris;  Palustre,  La  Renais- 
sance en  FYance ;  l>e  Chenneviferes,  Archives  de 
VArtfraw;ais ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 


In  French  architecture, 
the  framelike  decoration  around  a  window  or  door. 

CHAMBHBfl,  THOMAS  DES ;  abbot  and 
architect;  d.  1225. 

In  1222,  Thomas  des  Chambres,  abbot  from 
1218  to  1225,  continued  the  construction  of 
the  large  building,  called  La  Merveille,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  abbey  of  Mont  Saint-Michel 
(Manche,  France),  which  had  been 
begim  in  1 203  by  the  Abbot  Jour- 
dain. 

Corroyer,  Abhaye  dtt  Jlont  Saint- 
Michel. 


Cramfbrs  wn-H  Ornamental  Stops. 


A.  At  Ezton  Church,  I!iitUind.     B. 
Oodmersham,  Kent. 


At  Glastonbury  Abb*y.      C. 
If.   Cross  »<>rUon  of  chamfer. 


At  Coortlod^ 


(II.);  architect;  d. 
about  1616. 

Pierre  Chambiges  (II.)  seems  to  have  been  a 
son  of  one  Robert  Chambiges,  who  in  turn  ap- 
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CHAMFER  The  berel  or  oblique  surface 
produce<l  by  the  cutting  away  a  comer  or  arris. 
Wlien  the  chamfer  does  not  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  arris,  it  is  cttlleil  a  stopped  cham- 
fer (see  Stop).  When  instead  of  a  bevel  there 
is  a  concave  surface  replacing  the  arris,  it  is 
called  a  concave  chamfer.  A  beaded  chamfer 
is  one  in  which  a  convex  bead  is  left  projecting 
from  the  bevel  of  the  chamfer.  Chamfers 
occur  principally  in  woodwork,  and  occasionally 
in  stone  cutting.     (Compare  Cant ;  Splay.) 

CHAMl'RiH*.     Same  as  Chamfer ;  old  form. 

CHABCP  DB  MARS.  (Apparently  a  trans- 
lation of    Campus    Martins.)      An    exercise- 
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CHAMPOLLION 
gronnd  for  troop»,  esprriully  timt  in  Puris,  such 
ft  place  elaeH'here  being  commonlj  known  aa 
champ  de  mamxuvre.  The  Champ  de  Mors  of 
Paiia  ii  a  large  open  tract  of  ground  ou  llie  lefl 
batik  of  the  Seine.  The  military  achoal  fuundeil 
bj  Louis  XIV.,  anil  now  a  barmck,  froiita  upon 
it.  Architecturally,  it  ii  of  interest  froui  its 
occupancy  by  the  International  Elpomtions  of 
1(167,  1078,  1889,  ami  1900,  each  of  which 
involved  the  erection  of  interFHtinK  buildiugx. 

CaAMPOLI.IOn.  JBAJt-JACQUBa 
(CBAMPOLLION-nOBAC)^  architect;  b. 
Oct.  5,  1778  (at  Figeoc,  Lot,  France);  d.  May 
»,  1867. 

Cliftnipolhon-Figeac  was  a  brother  of  Jean- 
Fmn^iig  ChampoUion,  the  Egyptologist.  He 
was  custoilian  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Biblio- 
thique  NationaU,  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  Puris,  and  bibliotMcaire  ol  the  palace 
□f  Fontainebleau.  He  wrote  the  teict  to  Pfnor's 
Mnnographie  rfu  Palais  de  Foiilaiuebleaii 
(Paris,  1863,  3  vohi.),  and  numerouB  unini- 
portant  works  on  srchiBology. 

La  Orande  Encfclopfdlt. 

CBAITCBIi.  That  portion  of  a  church  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  where  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  and  the 
divine  office  is  chanted.  It  is  Ntualed 
at  tbe  rear,  and  therefore  properly  east- 
ward, of  the  nave,  from  which  in  large 
churches  it  ja  separated  by  a  screen  or 
rail,  and,  as  its  floor  is  higher  than  the 
nave,  it  is  approached  by  one  or  more 
atepa.  The  chancel  is  often  divided 
into  two  parts — the  choir  and  the 
sauctuaiy — separated  hy  the  altar 
raiL  The  division  nearest  tbe  nave  ia 
tbe  cboir  (the  place  of  the  singers),  and 
the  division  east  of  the  choir  is  the 
Manciuary  (the  place  of  the  high 
altar),  the  place  referred  to  by  S.  Am- 
brose (A.t>.  397)  io  the  following 
words  addresised  by  him  to  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  "The  priesU  atone, 
O  Emperor,  are  permitteil  to  enter 
within  the  rail  of  the  altar  —  retire 
[to  the  nave],  then,  and  remain  with 
the  rest  of  the  laity."  (Theoiloral, 
Ecd.  Ilia.,  B.V.C.,  18.)  The  altar 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary :  the 
credence  (or  the  table  for  the  bread 
and  wine,  the  aacred  vesflcis,  and  the 
missal)  is  on  the  south  side ;  and  near 
by  in  a  wall  recess  is  the  piscina  —  a 
drain  to  receive  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  hands  and  that  of  tlie  sacred  *""** 

veasels.     On  tbe  same  side,  but  to  the 
west,  isasedilia,  dividolinto  three  scats, 
for  the  officiating  clergy  at  the  sacrifice  ;  and  on 
the  north  side,  in  the  case  of  a  cathedral  church, 
the  bishop's  throne  is  now  placed  ;  anciently  it 
was  placed  behind,  and  higher  than,  the  altar. 


CHANCEL  BBNCB 
The  term    is,   liowercr,  frequently   used   to 

denote  tlie  sanctuaiy  only,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  rhoir. 

Ch.  Kohault  de  Fleury,  La  ilftir.  fliidfi  Arch- 
fologiqua.  S  yi>li.  (I'aria,  1H8')  ;  Albert  t^-iiuir, 
Archiitdurr  .V'.HailSiiw  (Paris,  IH.'i^i ;  and  \.,  I). 
■      Muniault.    C'"B«lriiri' 


Dicvrallan  dti  HffliieM  (I'ai 


,  168.j;. 


C.  C. 
High  ChaooaL     T];e  central  or  principal  part 

of  a  chancel  in  a  large  church  where  there  are  aisles 
or  a  deambulutory.  The  need  of  the  term  conies 
from  the  confusion  between  tlie  use  of  "  choir," 
"  chancel,"  etc.,  to  denote  particular  sacred  en- 
closures, and  the  use  of  the  same  terms  to  denote 
the  entire  easterly  ilivision  of  the  building. 

CHAHCBL  AIBLEL  The  side  aisle  of  a 
chancel.  In  large  churches  baling  an  apsidal 
end,  tbe  aisle  usually  ]iai>Ked  around  the  apMe. 
forming  a  deambulatory.  In  English  churches 
having  a  square  eastern  termination  the  chancel 
aisle  is  oiten  stopped  short  of  the  end  of  tbe 
chancel,  and  in  some  cases  extends  but  one  bay 
beyond  the  transept  or  chancel  areh. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CBANCBL  ARCH.  An  arch  in  the  wall 
which,  in  many  churches,  separates  the  chancel 


or  sanctuary  from  the   nave  or  body  of  the 
church.     (See  Chancel ;  Choir;  Church.) 

CBANCSL  BdTCH.     A  liench,  usually  of 
atone,  placed  against  the  aide  of  the  chancel. 


GHANCBIi  BAIL 
either  eztenuUly  or  intenull;,  w  in  some  old 
EngUih   chuKhee.      Benches   in    the    chsocel 
apparently  took  the  pUoe  of  more   elaborate 
■talb. 

CHAMCBL  RAOi.  The  niUng  or  bturier 
in  place  of  a  chancel  scTBcn  b;  whicb  the  chancel 
is  separated  ftom  the  na™.  Where  no  aub- 
divisions  of  the  chancel  eiist,  the  chancel  nul 
may  include  the  fuDCtiona  of  an  Altar  RaiL 

CHAIfCBL  BCHHBH.  Properly,  a  screen 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  Frequently  applied  to  a  screen  sep- 
arating the  aanctuaiy  from  the  choir,  the  term 
chancel  being  then  applied  to  the  sanctuary 
only.  Chanoet  screens  in  this  latter  sense  are 
to  be  found  in  large  churches;  or  in  tboee 
monastic  churehea  in  which  the  choir  is  much 
the  most  important  part  of  the  interior.  In 
ordinary  cases  there  is  no  such  separation,  and 
the  term  is  continually  used  for  choir  screen. 
(See  Choir  Screen  and  references.) 

CaAHCBBT.  A.  The  room,  set  of  rooms, 
or  house  occupied  by  an  official  bearing  the  title 
of  chancellor.  Hence,  by  extension,  the  offices 
of  a  chanceUoT  and  his  asustants. 

B.  The  room  or  set  of  rooms  employed  for 
the  business  uses  of  an  ambassador,  s  ministei 
plenipotentiary,  or  similar  diplomatic  repreaenta- 
tive  of  a  goreniuient.  In  the  house  of  an 
ambtusador,  the  rooms  where  his  official  business 
is  done  bear  this  name. 

CBAaauu.  Any  tiuraw  or  grooTs,  whether 
(or  carrying  off  water  or  for  any  other  purpoae. 
A  street  gutter  is  in  England  sometimes  called 
a  channel.  In  Greek  Doric  architecture  it  ia 
BppUed  to  the  grooTea  of  the  triglyphs  and 
columns ;  those  of  the  columns  being  called  by 
this  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the  flutts 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders ;  though  this 
distinction  is  not  alwsyH  mtuntained. 


CHAITNBIiLmO.  The  breaking  up  of  a 
surface  by  means  of  channels  or  grooTcs.  usually 
uear  together  and  parallel ;  channels  collectively. 

CHAITNBL  IRON,  An  iron  or  steel  mem- 
ber shapeil  as  a  channel ;  especially  one  having 


CHAPBL 
the  form  of  a  small  channel  beam,  whid  see 
under  Beam. 
CHAHTBBBL.  JACQUBB;  architect  (nol- 

(re  il'teuvrv)  and  sculptor. 

Chanterel  appears  in  the  records  of  Ihbb, 
1556,  and  155B  in  association  with  Ambroise 
Ferret  in  the  decoration  of  the  monument  of 

Francis  I.,  at  Saint-Denis  (see  Philibert  De 
rOrme.)  The  fine  cornice  and  the  Ionic  capitals 
are  eapecially  his  work.  In  1556  he  contracted 
with  Philibert  De  I'Orme  to  build  the  bndge 
and  gallery  of  the  Chateau  of  Chenonceau 
(Fnmc). 

De  Laborde.  Comptet  dei  hSllotriif  dit  rvi  ; 
Psluacre,    Arnaiinncc ,'   ClieTaller,    Ctidttaa   de 

Chenonttau. 

CHAHTHIR.  In  French,  a  workshop ;  ia 
English,  B  shed  to  protect  stone  cutters  or  other 
workmen  from  the  stm  and  rain. 

CHAim>ATE.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
at  the  end  of  rafters  and  projecting  oTer  tLc 
wall,  supporting  rows  of  tiles  to  prevent  rain- 
water from  ninning  down  the  walls  (A.  P.  S.). 
(Compare  Lookout.) 

CHAMTHT.  A.  A  foundation  or  establish- 
ment for  the  duly  or  frequent  saying  of  mass  in 
behalf  of  the  founder  or  some  other  person  or 

B.  The  chapel  or  separate  part  of  a  church 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  A,  uid  commonly 
biult  or  adonwd  by  the  founder.  It  is  onen  a 
bay,  or  two  or  more  bays,  of  an  aisle,  encloeed 

by  a  screen. 

CBAIfTRT  CaAHBER.  A  chamber  for 
a  chantry  priest. 

CHAIITRT  CHAPBL.  Same  as  Cfaantiy, 
B. 

CHAltTBT,  BIB  FRAlfCIS  IiBOATT, 
R.  A.;  sculptor;  b.  April  T,  1761  ;  d.  Nov.  25, 
1842. 

The  sculptor  Chantry  made  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar  Square  (Lon- 
don), the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
fhmt  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  numerous 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  else- 
Redgrave,  Dlcdonaty  0/ Artitti. 

CBAORI.  A  large  porch  to  a  Brahmao 
temple  in  India,  used  especially  for  marriage 
ceremonies.  It  is  sometimes  identical  with  the 
Manlapa,  and  sometimes  precedes  it,  forming 
in  area  the  largest  feature  <d'  the  temple. 

CBAFBL.  A  place  of  Christian  won<hip 
differentiate)!  from  a  church  in  one  of  several 
ways.  —  either  as  beinj;  smaller,  or  as  of  a  sect 
or  rite  not  the  established  one  of  the  nation  ;  or 
OB  being  accessory,  either  attached  to  a  larger 
building,  or  liependent  upon  it  or  its  foundation. 
Specifically  :  — 

A.  A  piece  of  worship,  not  the  principal 
church   of  a  parish  or  of  a  diocese ;   in   this 


CHAPEL  IN  SOUTH  AlBLE  OF  CHOIR,  CHURCH  AT  NORR£Y  (CALVADOS),  iFBANCE. 


CHAPEL  :    CHAPELLE  DE  L'El-feQUE.  p£EIGUEUX  (DORDOONE),  FRANCE. 


CHAPEL 
•enw,  Protestant  pl«ce»  of  tronihip  in  Catholic 
coiiiitrieti,  or  the  like,  are  mllri]  rhapeU ;  and, 
in  Euglaiiit,  buildings  of  the  Dimeiiteni. 

B.  A  ■trui'tupB  built  in  couueolion  Tith  a 
church  and  o|icning  frnni  it.  AloJig  the  aisle 
of  a  Urge  church  it  Is  ciwtoinary  to  bulhl  chapels 
opening  from  the  aisle  1" 

dtwelr  oiljoining  one  at 
the  Uftve  oiilea,  or  form 
clicvet  of  the  cast  end. 
to  large  Gothic  churche 
principal  architectural 
are  ao  large  as  tit  for 
design  (see  I^dy  Cha) 

larger  Bpnce,  is  acrecni 
used  as  s  chapel.     (Set 

C.  A  place  of  wot 
ship  attached  to  a  publi 
building  or  large  duel! 
jiig ;  ofl«n  an  oratory 
but  more  rarely  a  sepa 
rate  building  like  : 
church.     8.  Hark' 

the  chape!  of  the  Dog 
until   the   present   cen 
tury,  andtheS.  Chapell 
at  Pariii  was  the  chap« 
attached  to  the  ancien 
pnlace  of  the  king. 
—  B.  S. 
Aiaaa  Cttapal.  A 
amoll  ancient  chapel 
ID  Padua,  North  It- 
aly,  decorated   with 
important  puntitigs 
by  Oiotto.     Its  pop- 


CHAPBL 

the  oratory,  or  prifote  chapel,  which  seems  to 
apply  o[iIy  in  Great  Britain.  It  a]>pears  that 
the  domestic  cha|iel  may  he  adiDlnisterwl  l)y  an 
incumbent  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  while  the  oratory  or  pri- 
vate  chapel   would   be 


of  the  ground  once 
occupied  by  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatre 
(.rem). 

CliaiitJ7   ChapaL 
Same  as  Chantry,  It. 

CoUeoni  Chaj^l    , 
A  chapel  attached  to  .' 
the  cathedral  of  Ber- 
gamo in  Lombanly, 

•nd  built  in  his  ohl  Cbafil  or  Choib, 

age,  about  1170,  by 

Barlolorameo  ColleonI,  that  soldier  of  fortune 
whose  equestrian  statue  by  Verrucchio  stands  in 
Venice  in  front  of  the  church  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo. 

Domaatlo  CliapeL  One  attached  to  a  pri- 
vate mansion,  not  necessarily  within  the  walls 
of  the  main  building,  but  urnlcr  the  special 
control  of  the  owner.  The  Dictiiinaiy  of  the 
A.  P.  S.  makes  a  distinction  between  this  and 


r  Le  Hub  (Sai 


«),  FaiKC 


worship,  where  the  service  proviiled  in  the 
prayer-lxMik  for  that  purpone  la  the  only  one 
used.     (Out,  col.  519.) 

Bzpiatoi7  Cb«pal.  In  Paris  ;  erected  by 
Louis  XVIII. ;  finishetl  in  182G  IVom  the  de- 
signs of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  It  commemo- 
rate Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  A  ntoinctte  and  the 
other  royalist  victims  of  the  Revolution,  incliul- 
ing  the  suhliers  killed   in   the  defence  of  the 


T  THB  Paiei:  Plah.     (8kk  Cut.) 


CBAPBL 
TuilGTiw,  uiil  the  s^t«  in  choaen  ai  b«ng  the 
place  wbere  the  king  and  queen  were  buried 
ID  1793,  in  the  then  burial  ground  of  the 
HMleleine,  the  DKiikm  Boulevard  HauBsnuum 
pawing  close  t«  ita  widls.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  ia  a  &ntaatic  ituily  of  ancteut 
funeral  monuments,  hut  it  ia  Bolidlf  built  and 
vaulted,  auJ  ia  a  ooctly  monument 

Fn»  Ctu^eL  A  cbapel  founded  ap«rt 
tmm  the  regular  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
tendencj  of  modem  times  has  been  to  put  an 
end  to  these. 

a.  O«orga'«  Chap«L  At  Windaor;  the 
principal  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle ;  a  mngui- 
ficent  building  of  perpendicular  architecturr', 
with  one  of  the  three  finest  fan-vaulted  roofa 
in  eiistence.  It  wu  built  at  the  close  of  tlic 
dvil  wars,  begun  by  Edward  IV.  and  finiabeil 
by  Heniy  Vlll.  It  has  the  dimensions  of  a 
large  church,  232  feet  in  length  and  104  feet 
at  the  traneept.  The  chapel  serves  especially 
for  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  stalla  of 
the  knights  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  choir. 

BBI1T7  tha  Barantta'a  ChapaL  A  large 
chapel  opening  eastward  fnun  the  architec- 
tural c-htHT  of  Weetninater  Abbe;, — that  is, 
from  tbe  ambulatory  which  paasee  around 
Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel.  The  chapel 
is  in  itself  an  important  church  of  the  latest 
perpendicular  Gothic,  with  a  mognificent  fan- 
Tsulted  roof,  one  of  the  three  most  important 
in  England.  (Compare  King's  College  Chapel 
below ;  8.  George'H  Chapel.)  It  contains  tbe 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  in  bninse, 
with  statues  by  tbe  Italian  Torrigiana  The 
stalla  around  the  chapel  are  those  of  tbe 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  tbe  Batb,  above,  and 
the  Squires  on  a  lower  leveL 

Xiaia  CoIloBa  Chapal.  (See  under  Col- 
lege.) 

Lady  ChapaL  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  especially,  in  England,  iHie  connected 
with  a  cathedral,  Such  chapels  are  often  at- 
tached to  the  choir,  and  either  form  a  pro- 
longation of  it  to  the  east  or  form  a  building 
like  a  separate  small  church  with  a  covered 
passage  connecting  it  with  the  main  church. 

MortnaiT  Chapd.  A  chapel  containing 
a  tomb  and  having  an  altar  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  are  said,  or,  in  modem  times,  % 
chapel  connect^  with  a  family  vault,  or  in 
a  cemetery,  the  term  being  used  loosely. 

PriooUmI  CbapeL  In  England,  one  for 
the  parishioners  of  a  large  parish,  bat  differ- 
ing from  a  cliapri  of  esse  in  that  it  is,  or  rep- 
resents, the  chureh  of  an  old  parish  which 
has  been  united  to  another. 

Paulina  CbapeL   {Cappetla  Paalina.)   In 

the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  near  tlie  Sistiue 

Chapel,  and,  like  that  room,  opening  out  of 

the  Sala  Regia.    It  was  built  by  Pope  Paul 
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1'liat  of  Kill);'*  Ccill^Ke,  Caiiibriilgc,  Kiijilatiil.  vnliic  nf  mnnotoiijr,  nr  tlie  Icrnfi  continuei)  rpp 

TliiH  itilerior,  nxiti'd  by  <iiie  of  (lie  Uinv  gn-M  fan  ticm  <>(  Hlinllur  pHrln.  bi  iKiwIicri'  aliown  tiiure  ef 

vauluiit  England,  may  bv  tlimiglil  Hurt  in  cfti-ct  (ivvly.    'I'lie  biiildiiiK  wan  bcKUii  under  lli'iir)' 

than  any  catliednl  interior  in   tlie  iilniid.     Its  Bnd  CBrritHl  on  by  lii»  riviil,  KdwsiO  IV,  wlirii 

diiiivniiiiinH  mre  itrrat  (or  a  xinglL'  uiibrnkrn  room,  pnw«r.  tint  tlie  fun  VAnltiii);  anil  tLe  diviiraliiiii 

nearly  i-it:lity  feel  in  height  lii  tlie  crown,  Willi  a  grnriiilly  ul  liie  time  o(  Heury  VII,  twd  iil 

widtli  u(  forty-five  tefl,  and  a  tiital  leiii.'tli  of  about  ilvveluped  Tudor  Btyie. 
tliree  hundred  and  ton  fett  inside  tlie  vibIIs.     Tlie 


GHAFBL  OF  BASE 
tral  Hall,  between  the  House  of  Peers  aitd  the 
House    of   Cominona,    very   nearly    represeula 
the   upper   or  principal  Btory  of   the   anejent 

S.  Stephen's  Chupel. 

Wayalde  CIupaL  A  smsU  rhapel  main- 
taineil  at  the  siile  of  a  roail  or  highway  for  the 
benefit  of  pilgrim",  travellers,  or  otlier  wayfarers. 

CHAPEL  OF  BABB.  In  Englanil,  a  cliiircb 
built  within  tlje  bouuiU  of  a  parish  for  the  at- 


CHARES  OF  LIND08 


ic  Ckafkl,  Bb»i.-< 


nvenicntly  reach 


tenilance  of  tlioae  who  i 
the  piirish  church. 

CHAFSL  ROTAIi.  The  banqueting  house 
nt  Whitehall,  Lonilon,  used  us  a  chapel  since 
the  time  of  George  1. 

CHAPITER.     Same  as  Cnpital. 

CRAPI^T.  A  beiul  nioiililing  carTe<l  into 
the  si'nihlance  of  a  string  of  bcails  or  pearls  ;  a 
carved  astragal  or  baguette. 


'oom,  otUn  forming 
a  separate  building,  in  which  meets  the  chapter 
uf  a  cathedral  or  conventual  establishment ;  cor- 
reB()onding  to  the   French    .Suite   Cajiiliilaiiv. 
Tliose  of  the  Engliiih  cathedrals  are  often  very 
eSeetive  pieces  of  architeiture,  ami  the  octag- 
onal houses  with  central  pillars,  of  York  and 
other  cathedrals,  and  of  Wmtminster  Abbey, 
are  tetnarkable  pieces  of  Gothic  decorative  build- 
ing.   That  of  WestminRler  Abbey  is  about 
54  feet  in  diameter  between  two  opposite 
sides  ;  its  central  pillar  is  35  feet  high, 
and  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  vault 
is  54  feet.     (Cut,  cols,  521,  522.) 

CKAFTBR  ROOM.  A.  Same  as 
Chapter  House. 

B.  A  room  provided  for  the  stated 
meetings  of  a  chapter  in  ita  proper  sense 
of  an  assembly  of  canons  or  members  of 
an  honorvy  onler ;  hence,  by  cxtensioo, 
the  place  of  meeting  of  a  branch  or  sub- 
organization  of  a  lai^  association.  (Cut, 
coU.  523,  524.) 

CSAPntBL.     A.    A  small  capital. 
B.   A  capital   not    projecting   on   all 
Bi<les,  as  of  a  pilaster  or  vaulting  shaft. 

CHAPU,  HBHRI  MICHBL  AN- 
TOmB;  sculptor;  b.  Sept.  29,  lt>33 
(at  Lem^,  Seine-et-Otae,  France) ;  d. 
April  15,   1891. 

He  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1855.  Among  his  best  works 
are  "La  Jeunesse,"  a  figure  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Henri  Hegnault  at  the  K'-ole  ilea 
Beaux  Arts  (ISTo),  "L»  Pcnutc,"  a  fig- 
ure for  the  monument  of  Daniel  Stem 
(1877),  the  monument  to  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup  at  Orl^ns  (18HT),  and  the  statura 
of  Pluto  and  Pronerpine  at  the  chittau  of 
ChantiUy  (1884),  etc. 

Vapereau.  Dirtinnnaire  untwrirl  dit 
ConUmporniai.  IHR'S ;  F.  Courlwin,  article 
Chapu  m  ha  (iraude  Eutyclupfdie. 

CRAP1TT,  mCOIiAS  MASIB  JO- 
BBPH:  architect  and  lithographer;  b. 
1790  (at  Paris) ;  d.  July  23,  1858. 

Chapuy  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 

the  great  Vo>i<ige  plttoreaijue  et  TOinaii- 

liqtie  (Imig  I'aneieHHe  France  by  Cb. 

Noilier,  Baron  Taylor,  and  Oailleux  (20 

vols.,  folio,  Paris,  182&-167tj),  and  the 

""'■      Vo;iaiie  ea  Orient  by  the  Marquj*  L^on 

de   Laliorde.      In   1823   he  brought  out 

his  series  of  the  Cathidrales  de  France,  with 

historic  tejtt  by  F.  T.  de  Julimont, 


■   de  1. 


CHARB8  OF  UHSOS  (in  the  island  of 
Blmles) ;  Greek  sculptor. 

Chares  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus  (see  Lysi)>- 
pus),  and  in  es[iecially  famnnB  for  the  colossal 
statue  of  Helios  (the  Sun  Uoil)  which  be  erected 


CHAPTER  ROOM  OF  8ALISBURV  CATHEDRAL. 


(Upper  flfcurc. )  That  nf  Pietrefnnilti.  nortlipaat  (T^vrpr  flffiire.)  Thai  of  ferouen,  northireit  of 
of  Paris,  aiid  tlie  moi't  plHbDrBt4>  nncl  perfect  Kppci-  Tai\a.  It  wiu  built  in  Uie  aixwenlh  centaO'  by 
men  of  n  feudal  cliAttan  wlilcli  exlHts.  It  wm  Jean  Biillant,  and  IM  exterior  liaa  remained  un- 
buill  at  the  clnac  of  the  fifteenth  cetDury ;  dla-  chniierd.  The  pavilion  in  the  [nrpground  la  (he 
mantled  by  command  ol  Utchelieu,  and  repaired  elmpel.  n'tnininfj  in  an  odd  way  featurea  of  Gothic 
by  order  of  Mapoieon  III.  and  at  (ireat  ecnt.  The  arcliitectinv.  not  only  in  the  pointed  windowii.  but 
realoralian  inclndea  niueh  unwarranted  tnoilei-n  als-i  In  tlie  vaiiltlncwiihln.  On  the  right  is  the  Ion 
work  in  the  way  ol  der^radon.  Uut  Hie  planning,  biiiliUnf!  whicli  closfa  the  fourth  aide  of  the  great 
diapoHition,  and  arrangenienls  for  defences  are  cimrt;  the  other  three  sidea  beinefaeed  witli  build- 
entirely  tnistwortby.  ings  not  uulilie  those  seen  on  the  left  in  the  iiicture. 


GHABGEtD 
at  Rhodes  tmd  which  wu  cvUed  one  of  the  wven 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  statue,  I0&  feet 
high,  wu  paid  for  hy  the  sole  of  war  machines 
which  Demetrios  Poljorketee  abandoned  when 
he  was  obliged  to  nise  the  ti^^  of  Rhodes  in 
303  B.C.  After  standing  sixty  years  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthqualce. 

GSAROED,  Adorned  with,  or  bearing, 
something  else ;  used  of  archit«i»UTal  features 
or  members  which  bear  decorative  forms  in  re- 
lief designed  Independently  of  the  charged  siur- 
face,  as  rosettes,  escutcheonH,  maiks,  etc.  The 
term  is  adopted  from  the  heraldic  science  of 
•imorUl  beuiuga.     (See  Anns.) 


CHATBAU 

CBARTRBUBB.  In  French,  a  Carthusian 
monaatecy  eorreaponding  to  tbe  Italian  certMO. 
(See  Monastic  Architecture.)  The  building  most 
commonly  mentioned  imder  this  name  is  Im 
Qrande  Chartreuse  in  the  mountains  near  Ore- 
noble  (Ukn).      (See  Cerlosa  ;  Monastic  A.) 

CHAflB.  A  groove  or  channel  formed  in  a 
■tnicture,  ai  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  to  receive  some 
acceasoTy  such  as  Sues,  wiran,  sliding  weights,  or 
the  like.  A  chase  may  be  left  in  a  wall  for  the 
future  joining  to  it  of  an  abuttiugwall  tobebuilt 
later.  A  chase  differs  from  a  groove  mainly  in 
being  rehktivcly  large,  and  in  not  oidinarily  caUing 
for  accurate  Rtting  to  whatever  it  ia  to  revive. 
—  A.  D.  F.  a 


CHtTEA 


■  Fkinch  Rbhiisb^hcb:  Ckhtkal  H 


CBAHHSL  HOUSE.  A  place  of  deposit 
for  dead  bodies  in  connection  with  a  mediaeval 
church;  ia  particular,  one  to  which  bodies  were 
consigned  until  deeiccateJ  or  reduced  to  mere 
skeletons  which  could  then  be  removed  to  the 
ossuary  or  bone  house.  The  crypt  of  a  church 
waa  sometimes  used  as  a  choniel  house;  and  a 
special  chapel  was  often  provided  above  the 
chamel.     (See  Ossuaiy.) 

CHAKTBR  HOnSB.  A  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, the  term  being  a  mispronouncing  of  the 
French  cftortreuse. 

Eflpecially,  a  famous  foundation  school  fur- 
meriy  occupying  the  I'ite  of  an  old  monastery  in 
London,  now  removed  to  the  country. 

CBARTOFHTZiACItJM.  A  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  records  and  other  valuable 
documents  (late  Latin  eccleeiastjcal  term). 


IS  or  CaAMBOBD;  1S2B  to  IMO,    (Bak  Pi.u(.) 

Cb1.TIIA.1I.  In  lands  where  tbe  French 
tongue  is  spoken,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
brd  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  was  a  fortified 
dwelling;  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
chateau  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  English 
castle  during  tbe  same  epoch.  In  inoileni  times 
the  phrase  Chlteaii-fort  is  UHe<l  to  describe  one 
of  those  strong  castles.  ChSteaui  built  since 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  are  not, 
therefore,  fortified  in  any  serious  way ;  those  of 
tbe  sixteenth  c«ntury  being  still  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch  which  enclosed  gardens  and  stables 
as  well  as  tbe  buildings  pro[>er,  and  those  of 
later  times,  mere  country  houses,  without  even 
a  strong  outer  walL  The  term  is  given  even  to 
a  rather  small  and  unimportant  dwelling  houae, 
if  it  is  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  constdei'able 
landed  propeity.     Thus,  the  houses  of  owneia 


CHATBAir 
of  viii^anli  in  the  wiDe-giowing  region*  of 
Fnnce  give  nunes  ta  the  auperior  wines  gtown 
in  the  Tineytnls  of  the  proprietor,  aa  io  the  names 
Chateau  Lafite,  Ch&teau  Yquem,  etc.  It  ia 
notable  that  thU  lue  of  the  lerta  doeii  not  prerul 
in  the  famoua  wine-growing  region  of  Burgundj, 
where,  although  the  building  ma;  be  «Ued  a 
chateau  by  the  neighboura,  it  doe*  not  give  that 
name  to  the  produce  of  the  vintage. 


CHATBAtr 
•pecimeo*  maj  be  mentioneal;  auch  i 
ditteau  of  JoaaelTD  in  Brittaoj,  as  an  ii 
of  the  large  buildingB  of  the  aixtecnth  centuiy ; 
the  chAteau  of  Buasy-Babutin,  a«  a  building  of 
the  Mrenteenth  centuiy ;  and  the  Chitesu  of 
UaiunB-aur-SeiiK^  m  an  inatanoe  of  a  quite 
modern  building. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  chiteaa  is 
applied  to  royal  palacea  in  Fnnce,  and  that 
the  word  palah  it  rue,  used  in  thia  aenae. 
~  -       -      -    -gj^^ 


ChItiau  or  Chav 

The  term  chateau  ii  applie<l,  therefore,  to 
moilen)  French  country  houses  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  the  English  word  raatle.  The 
latter  is  used  only  as  part  of  a  time-honoured 
name  and  in  a  few  caws,  whereas  in  France  a 
house  built  during  the  present  century  where  no 
previous  building  of  the  kind  has  ever  existeil, 
is  called  ch&teau  as  a  lURttvr  of  course.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  particular  type  of  dwelling  to 
be  •lescribed  as  peculiarly  a  chateau,  but  good 
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■om.    (Bn  Cut.) 

and  Amboiae  are  called  limply  royal  chatcBuz  ; 
and  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  ia  the  royal  chateau 
upon  which  all  the  fieft  in  the  country  de- 
pended during  the  continuauM  of  feudality. 
(See  Palais.) 


GHATBAU  D'BAU 


D*BAJJ.  An  artificial  cas- 
cade architecturally  treated;  often  a  Btructure 
of  conaiderable  pretensions  from  which  the 
water  emerges.  It  is  probable  that  this  treat- 
ment of  cascades  originated  with  the  Romans ; 
it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  villas 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Decline;  and 
in  modem  times  has  been  most  successfully 
applied  by  the  French.  The  most  celebrated 
Italian  examples  are  that  of  the  Villa  d'  Este 
(Tivoli);  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  (Rome,  1743, 
by  Feidinando  Fuga) ;  and  that  of  the  Caserta 
palace  (1753,  by  Van  Vitelli),  the  latter  the 
most  magnificent  of  all.  In  France,  good  ex- 
amples are  at  Saint-Cloud,  the  Trocod^ro  in 
Paris,  and  the  fountain  of  Longchampe  at  Mar- 
seilles. —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHATEAU,  OTTILLAnBCXI  DU.  (See 
GuiUaume  du  Chateau.) 

CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIRE.  Those 
of  pecidiar  importance,  historical  and  architec- 
tural, in  the  departments  of  Loire,  Loir-et-Cher, 
and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  situated  not  far  from 
the  river  Loire.  Some  are  roval  chateaux  and 
now  belong  to  the  nation,  such  as  Amboise, 
Blois,  and  Chambord  ;  but  Azay-le-Rideau,  Ch&- 
teaudun,  Chaumont,  Chenonceaux,  Longeais,  and 
Romorantln  are  private  property.  These  are 
all  of  the  French  Renaissance.  The  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  some  earlier,  and  now 
ruined,  buildings,  such  as  Chinon  and  Loches. 

CHAVANNEB.    (See  Puvis  de  Chavannes. ) 


(I.).  A  cmck  or  split  caused  by 
the  uneven  shrinkage  of  wood  while  seasoning 
or  drying.  It  is  to  guard  against  checks  that 
lumber  is  quarter  sawed,  and  large  sticks,  espe- 
cially posts,  have  their  hearts  bored  out. 

CHECK  (II.).  In  masonry,  a  rabbet-shaped 
cutting  along  an  edge  of  a  stone  by  which  it  is 
made  to  fit  another  stone  adyoining.  Commonly 
used  in  unooursed  and  random-coursed  masonry, 
to  reduce  the  height  of  a  stone  at  one  end  to 
correspond  with  an  adyoining  stone  of  less 
height,  so  that  the  next  stone  above  or  below 
will  overlap  the  two,  breaking  joints.  (See 
Masonry.)  Used  also  in  sense  of  Pien  Check 
(which  see  below). 

Piaii  Check.  In  a  stair  constnicted  with 
hanging  steps  of  stone,  a  cheek  along  the  lower 
front  edge  of  a  step  by  which  it  fits  the  back 
of  the  step  next  below.     (See  Step.) 

CHECKER.  A.  Any  decoration  which  di> 
vides  a  surface  into  equal  squares  treated  alter- 
nately in  difierent  ways,  as  with  different  colours 
or  with  high  and  low  relief. 

B.  A  form  of  diaper  ornament  in  which  the 
compartments  are  uniformly  square,  as  in  late 
Romanesrjue  and  in  Gothic  surfure  carving. 

C.  With  the  article,  one  of  the  squares  in 
checker  work. 

uti  nriK  A  narrow  upright  face  forming 
the  end  or  side  of  an  architectural  or  structural 
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CHER8IPHBON 

member.  Usually,  one  of  two  corresponding 
opposite  faces,  whether  forming  the  sides  of  an 
opening,  as  the  jambs  of  a  doorway,  or  forming 
the  two  side  faces  of  a  projection,  as  a  buttress 
or  chimney  breast. 

The  term  is  often  extended  to  mean  an  up- 
right member  or  piece  forming  such  a  &ce,  and 
this  definition  is  accepted  by  the  dictionaries, 
although  the  meaning  given  above  appears  to 
be  the  more  accurate.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CU1I1KOCRATE8.     (See  Deinocrates.) 

CHELLEB,  JEAN  DE;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  (Paris),  in  1163,  the  name  of 
no  architect  connected  with  the  work  is  known 
until  1257,  when  the  southern  arm  of  the  tran- 
sept was  enlarged  and  the  southern  portal  built, 
which  bears  the  inscription,  akno  •  dni  •  m. 

CCLVII.  MEN8E  •  FEBRVASIO  •  IDV8  •  SECVN- 
DO  •  HOC  •  FVrr  •  INCEPTUM  •  CBISTI  •  OENITRI- 
CIS  -  HONORE  •  KALLEN8I  •  LATHOMO  •  VIVENTE  • 

JOHANNE  •  MAGisTRo.  The  rose  window  above 
appears  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  chapels  of  the  nave,  built  between  1245 
and  1250,  may  be  his  work.  The  northern 
portal  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  was  proba- 
bly built  about  1313.  (See  Chelles,  Pierre 
de.)  A  Jean  de  Chelles  was  working  on  the 
old  Louvre  in  1265,  under  the  direction  of  Ray- 
mond du  Temple.     (See  Raymond  du  Temple.) 

Bauchal,  Notre-Dame  et  sea  premiers  Arehi- 
tectfJt;  VioUet-le-Duc  and  Ijaasus,  Monographie 
de  Notre-Dame;  Minist^re  de  P Instruction  pub- 
lique,  Invenlaire  gineral^  Monuments  religieuz. 
Vol.  I. 


.,  .«..«..«  DE;  architect. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres  that  Pierre  de  Chelles,  MaXtre  de 
VCEuvre  de  la  Cathidrale  de  PariSf  and 
others  visited  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  as  ex- 
perts Sept.  9,  1316.  They  found  that  repairs 
were  needed  in  the  vault  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept,  in  the  buttresses,  and  in 
the  Grande  Tour.  This  Pierre  was  probably  a 
son  or  brother  of  Jean  de  Chelles  (see  Chelles, 
J.  de),  and  may  have  succeeded  him  as  archi- 
tect of  Notre  Dame  (cathedral  of  Paris). 

For  bibliography,  see  Chelles,  Jean  de. 

CHEMIN-DB-RONDE.  In  French,  and 
by  adoption  in  English,  a  continuous  gangway 
behind  a  rampart ;  providing  a  means  of  com- 
munication along  the  walls  of  a  fortified  en- 
closure. 

CHEOPS.  The  name,  taken  from  the  text 
of  Herodotus,  anciently  given  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Ghi/.eh.     (See  Pyramid.) 

CHER8IPHRON;  architect. 

Chersiphrou  of  Knosos  in  Crete  was  the 
earliest  architect  of  the  gi-eat  Ionic  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus  in   Asia  Minor, 
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CBBBT  OHILLBNDBN 


IJisuor'B  U^KNB.  Cauterbury  cathedral  fh>ni 


CHEVBT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  Of  CHALONS-SUR-MARNEi  INTERIOR  VIEW.  U)OKIKQ  EAST. 


OEIKMRA. 
1391  to  1411,  w  «ippoaeJ  to  have  built,  or  to 
limve  Bupniiiteiulnl  tbe  buililiiig  of,  the  nave, 
choir,  uid  jiart  of  the  rhapter  lioue«  of  Canter- 
bury rkthedral.  Arthbinhoii  Aruriilel  (see  Arun- 
del, T.)  contributed  aUu  to  this  work. 
Britton,  Cathfdrat  AnllnuUlei. 


GHIHNBT  ABOH 
means  of  a  k«ylxi«nl,  the  keys  of  which  conoKt 
in  like  tuaiiner  with  the  clappers,  and  wbieb 
can  be  pUyed  npim  by  the  uusician  briow : 
3il,  by  pulling  the  liell  ropeii,one  penon  hATing 
charj^  of  eai'h  bell,  and  these  ringers  itiag 
trained  tu  act  in  concert  uuder  the  diitetioD  of 
a  leailei.  It  is  lield  by  persons  who  are  stu- 
dents  of  the  subject  that  only  the  awinging  of 
the  bells  in  this  third  manner,  with  thdr 
months  uppermost,  is  property  called  chiming 
or  l)ell-ringing,  all  other  dei-icea  being  malte- 
Bliifts.  Ill  certain  parts  of  England,  the  clergy- 
men in  charge  of  pari»li  churches  have  of  Ute 
years  organized  bands  of  their  pariahionen  for 
the  chiming  of  their  church  bells.  —  R.  S. 

CHIMHUy.  That  part  of  a  building  whitk 
contains  a  tine  or  fluen  for  conveying  smdie  or 
the  like  to  the  outer  air,  and  otUn  encloses  also 


CHninav  *sii  Battlihint.  CxaiioK*. 

f;!HiM«i»a  A  sculptured  or  painted  rep- 
resentation of  a  noD-natural  monster,  especially 
if  of  supposed  formiiiable  character.  The  term 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  legendary  Chimera  of 
Lycio,  but  is  not  limited  to  representations  of 
that  cmitiire  aa  described. 

CUUtB.  A  number  of  bells  so  proportioned 
to  one  another  and  so  tuned  tliat  they  aie  capa- 
ble of  being  struck  in  harmony,  producing  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  piece  of  music.  Chimes 
may  consist  of  live,  six,  eight,  or  more  bella ; 


those  consisting  of  many  more  being  usually 
called  Carillon.  Chimes  are  commonly  played 
in  one  of  three  ways,  vie :  1st,  by  machinery 
with  a  revolving  drum,  the  projecting  lands 
upon  which  dnim  cnt<'li  the  enils  of  vires  con- 
Mcting  with  the  clappers  or  hammers ;  2d,  by 


Chihniv  of  a  Hoi'si  m  MaiHroaiH,  Swmaa- 

the  fireplace,  if  there  is  one ;  specifically,  that 
portion  which  rises  alKive  tlie  roof.  (See  Chim- 
ney Stack:  Gathering;  Hovelling.)  (Cuts, 
cols.  537,  538,  539.) 

Staam  Chimney.  A  chimney  providnl  to 
cany  olf  the  exliaust  steam  from  a  steam  plant. 

Stick  Chlmuay.  An  outside  chinmey  built 
of  sticks  of  wood,  generally  about  one  inch  thick, 
by  three  or  four  inches  Hide,  lai<l  in  the  form  of 
a  square  upon  each  other  with  the  ends  crossing, 
and  plastered  with  mud,  or  wit!i  lime-nnd-saud 
inortar.  Useil  on  log  cabins  and  similar  con- 
i  parts  of  the  Uuiteil  States. 
ICB.  The  arch  over  the 
opening  of  a  firejtlace,  sup]iorting  the  breast 
It  is  usually  a  flat  or  segmental  arcb,  though  in 
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ohuchbt  back 

modem  buildlogg  there  lb  much  greater  variety 
in  form  than  uied  to  he  cuatomary.  (See  Chim- 
ney piece;  Fireplace;  Uantelpiece.) 


Chihhet  IK  Rio  di 


-.  1514  A. 


CKIBUIBY  BACK.  A.  The  back  or  outer 
mil  of  a  chimney  stack,  h  oppowd  to  the  &ont, 
in  which  are  the  fireplace  openioga. 

S.  More  commonly  the  back  of  the  finpboe, 
againat  which  the  fire  it  built.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  iraa  &ced  with  brick  or  tilei ;  in  the 
Hvent«enth  and  dghteenth  centnrioi  often  a 
moTable  back  of  cut  iron,  BometuneB  of  very 


CHnaniT  or  Palazio 


decorative  pattern,  i 
iron  are  both  used  ii 
Fireplace.) 


u  UMd.     Fire  brick  and 
modem  fireplace*.     (See 


CHIUNBT  COBNBB 
CBIUNBT  BAB.  A  bar  or  beam  for  the 
support  or  ateadyiog  of  the  maaoniy  above  a 
fireplace.  It  is  either  atraight  or  curved,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  chimae;  arch,  and  is 
u«iully  Bet  a  few  inches  back  from  the  face  of 
the  arch,  bo  aa  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight. 

CHIHNIJY  BOARD.     Same  ae  Fire  Boani. 
CHUHTET  BRZIABT.     The  front  portioD 
of  a  chimney  stack,  projecting  into  the  building 
from  the  general  plane  of  the  wall. 


Chuiikt  from  AacHBrBHor'n  pA4^ca,  South- 


CHIHHET  CORKBB.  A.  In  old  fire- 
placea  of  exceptional  size,  the  angle  or  recess 
formed  by  the  deep  Jamba  supporting  the  hood 
or  mantle,  and  provided  with  seatB,  the  fire 
blazing  between  them  agaioBt  the  chimney  bock, 
while  the  hood  or  mantle  collected  and  conveyed 
the  smoke  into  the  flue. 
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GH1HNB7  HOOD  OHIUNBT  FIBCB 

I  ^ 


^ 


pk 


prot«cttTe  itnicture  around  a  fire- 

pUcf,  often  omMnentai.     (Cora-  Chimiiet  Pibc«  or  th>  ChIti^d  or  Villmoi;  wow  a  nm 

pueHautd;  Mantelpiece.)  Louthb. 


GHIMNBT  FOGKBT 


A.  The  vacant 
■pace  left  for  economy  in  the  construction  of  a 
diimney  to  bring  out  a  chimney  breast  to  the 
desired  width,  or  to  the  desired  angle,  as  for  a 
comer  fireplace. 

B.  The  prolongation  of  a  flue  below  a  lateral 
opening, — as  for  a  stovepipe,  —  used  to  catch 
mortar  or  soot  falling  from  above. 

CHUCNBT  pot.  a  continuation  of  a 
chimney  flue  above  the  chimney  top,  so  formed 
and  contrived  as  to  increase  the  draught. 
Chimn^  pots  were  formerly  of  pottery  (whence 
the  name).  They  are  now  often  made  of  sheet 
iron  capped  by  a  hood  or  revolving  cowl. 

CBZMHB7  SHAFT.  A.  That  portion  of 
a  chimney  which  rises  above  the  roof.  In  Eng- 
lish and  French  domestic  architecture,  especially 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  mudi 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  design  and 
decoration  of  the  numerous  chimney  shafts 
required  in  important  houses,  and  they  were 
often  of  great  elegance. 

B,  That  portion  of  a  tall  chimney  —  as  of  a 
factory — between  the  base  or  pedestal  and  the 
topping  out. 

CHnanQY  stack;  stalk.  (The 
second  form  rare  in  United  States.) 

A.  The  entire  structure  of  a  chimney  of 
several  flues,  comprising  the  breast,  withes, 
back,  flues,  stack,  and  top. 

B,  A  tall  isolated  chimney  for  a  furnace  or 
factory,  having  usually  but  one  flue. 

C  A  chimney  shaft  in  sense  A;  especially 
when  there  are  several  flues  and  the  whole 
structure  is  massive  and  high. 

CHZMRBY  THROAT.  The  narrowest 
portion  of  a  chimney  flue,  between  the  gcUkertpg 
or  upward  contraction  above  the  fireplace  and 
the  flue  proper,  which  is  made  of  its  fiill  section 
above  the  throat  The  shelf  formed  by  the 
gathering  or  drawing  in  below  the  throat  and 
the  narrownew  of  the  latter  are  efficacious  in 
preventing  down  draughts.  The  throat  is  often 
provided  with  a  flap  or  damper,  the  closing  of 
which,  when  the  fire  is  out,  wholly  excludes  both 
draughts  and  rain.  The  proper  contraction  of 
the  throat  was  first  insisted  upon  by  Count 
Rumford  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHIBClfBT  VALVB.  A  valve  or  damper 
arranged  in  an  opening  in  a  chimney  by  which 
a  room  may  be  ventilated.  It  is  designed  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  outward  while  preventing 
a  back  draft  into  the  room. 

CHIMHB7  l^AIST.  Same  as  Chimney 
Throat.     (Written  also  chimney  waste.) 

CHZMHB7  WJLNO.  One  of  the  sides  or 
lateral  cheeks  of  the  gathering  in  of  a  chimney 
immediately  above  a  fireplace,  by  which  the 
jambs  are  contracted  toward  the  throat. 

CHINA,  ARCHITBCT  U  MB  OF.  Most 
ancient  of  nations,  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization 
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CHINA 

at  different  epochs,  original  source  of  Japanese 
culture,  architecturally  China  yet  remains,  for 
the  European  scholar,  a  barren,  or  at  least  an 
unworked,  field.  Three  thousand  years  of  civil 
wars,  dynastic  fighting,  and  Tartar  and  Mongol 
invasion  have  swept  away  all  trace  of  palace  or 
temple ;  her  alleged  conservatism  has  not  shown 
itself  in  architecture,  and  the  existing  structures 
are  fiir  less  like  those  of  a  thousand  yean  ago 
than  are  those  of  the  Japan  of  fifty  yeara  since. 
Indeed,  it  is  from  the  architecture  of  this  latter 
country  that  we  must  infer  what  we  can  of  that 
other  that  made  it  possible.  Fortunately  in  the 
Horiigi  temples  near  Nara  (see  Japan)  we  have 
structures  of  the  sixth  century  that  we  know 
were  built  by  Korean  architects,  and  we  also 
know  that  at  this  period  the  art  of  Korea  was 
the  art  of  China.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  these  Horitiyi  temples  we  have  the  perfect 
style  of  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  China,  dif- 
fering fh>m  it  only  to  that  degree  which  would 
appear  between  the  first  small  temples  of  mis- 
sionaries in  a  savage  land  and  the  prototype 
established  among  a  rich  and  prosperous  people 
already  civilized  for  a  thousand  yeara. 

The  European  student  is  met  at  this  early 
period  in  his  study  by  the  insuperable  difficulty 
of  deciding  how  important  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  China  was  formed  by  those  wood- 
framed  temples.  In  the  simple  and  uniform 
artistic  culture  of  Japan  they  formed  the  more 
important  structures  and  received  the  full  wealth 
of  that  decorative  treatment  which  at  all  periods 
the  Japanese  have  known  how  to  give  to  their 
industrial  art ;  but  in  China,  a  land  many  times 
larger,  and  with  a  population  not  only  ten  times 
as  great  but  also  diverse  in  origin,  distributed 
into  widely  separated  provinces,  between  which 
there  was  but  little  intercourse,  and  giving 
through  long  spaces  of  time  but  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  any  'central  government,  the  archi- 
tecture of  China  through  the  important  epochs 
of  artistic  history  must  have  been  widely  differ- 
ent from  anything  of  which  travellera  and 
residents  in  the  East  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
discover  and  record.  Archoeological  research 
has  never  existed  for  China,  nor  have  travellera 
at  once  familiar  with  building  and  the  decora- 
tion of  building,  and  also  bold,  enterprising, 
observing,  and  gifted  with  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity, ever,  as  it  would  seem,  made  China  their 
place  of  sojourn  and  research.  The  photographs 
occasionally  brought  home  by  tourists,  now  that 
the  inland  provinces  may  be  more  freely  resorted 
to  than  of  old,  give  the  lie  to  very  many  of  the 
assertions  of  the  standard  authorities.  A  view 
on  an  inland  river  may  show  interesting  pago- 
das in  the  far  distance  and  extremely  picturesque 
groops  of  roof  and  wall  in  monasteries  and  vil- 
lages near  at  hand.  Those  buildings  which 
seem  the  most  undeniably  ancient  are  evidently 
traditional  in  style,  referring  to  a  lost  and  forgot- 
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ten  antiquity;  and  the  newest  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  under  purely  Oriental  influence, 
without  the  interference  of  Western  ideas,  have, 
in  their  combinations  of  elaborately  worked  stone 
walling,  sculptured  doorways,  decorated  windows, 
and  fantastic  battlements,  with  simple  thatched 
roofs,  a  singular  attraction  for  the  student  of 
architecture  in  its  many  forms. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Zen  mission  brought 
from  China  to  Japan  the  architecture  of  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  Horiigi  temples,  but 
Obaku-san  differs  less  from  Horiigi  than  do  the 
existing  Chinese  structures  from  the  former,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  swift  fall  of 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  last  two  centuries  had 
clearly  shown  itself  in  its  architecture,  which 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  in  the  least  what 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  nation's 
g'oiy. 

In  the  historical  records  we  read  of  wonderful 
palaces  of  enormous  extent  built  during  the 
Ts'ing  and  Han  dynasties  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  of  the  character  of  their  architecture  no 
hint  is  given.  They  are  spoken  of  with  wonder, 
but  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  more  recent 
palaces  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  they  were 
probably  more  notable  for  their  extent  than  for 
grandeur  or  beauty.  These  modem  palaces,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  structures  by  which  the  ancient 
traditions  should  be  interpreted.  Small,  inland 
monasteries  are  known  and  can  be  partly  studied 
in  photographs,  and  these  humbler  groups  of 
buildings  are  far  more  suggestive  of  a  great 
architectural  past  than  the  more  pretentious 
structures  in  the  cities.  Like  the  modem  pal- 
aces, the  ancient  ones  undoubtedly  consisted  of 
many  small  buildings  crowded  together.  Very 
probably  masonry  entered  largely  into  their  con- 
stmction,  for  we  know  that  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era  brick  was  the  common 
building  material,  while  even  in  recent  times 
stone  is  used  far  more  than  is  the  case  in  Japan. 
There  are  legends  of  marble  steps,  terraces,  and 
walls,  even  of  whole  buildings,  built  of  marble 
with  roo&  of  marble  tiles.  In  records  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  we  read  of  the  burning  of 
royal  cities  forty  miles  in  circumference,  yet  we 
are  also  told  that  the  kings  returned  and  repaired 
their  burned  palaces  so  they  were  fit  for  habita- 
tion ;  this  would  of  course  be  impossible  had 
wood  been  the  building  material,  as  it  is  in 
Japan.  Moreover,  the  **  Taa,"  or  pagodas,  now 
existing  are  generadly  built  of  brick  covered  with 
porcelain  tiles  and  sheathing,  while  the  "  Great 
Wall,"  the  stone  base  or  terrace  of  the  "  Winter 
Palace,"  and  certain  details  of  propoi'tion  and 
constmction  in  modem  wooden  stmctures  point 
unerringly  to  a  former  wide  use  of  masonry  con- 
stmction. Further  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  of 
the  nature  of  the  architecture  from  the  founding 
of  the  Hia  dynasty,  B.c.  2205,  down  to  the 
departure  of   the  missionaries  for  Korea  and 
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Japan  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,   we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

For  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  this  latter 
century  we  must  refer  to  the  temples  of  Horii\ii; 
but  whether  this  was  a  style  peculiar  to  this 
religion  alone,  made  up  of  details  taken  from 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Indian  architecture  and  fused 
by  the  dominating  quality  of  China  herself^  or 
whether  by  this  time,  after  five  centuries  of 
identity  with  Chinese  civilization,  it  had  become 
the  universal  architecture  of  the  nation,  no  one 
can  say.  That  Buddhist  architecture  was 
originally  an  exotic,  brought  from  India  by  the 
first  missionaries  a.d.  65,  is  quite  certain,  for 
it  shows  traces  of  Indian  influence  that  are  un- 
mistakable, while  the  sculpture  that  came  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  sixth  century  was  carried 
to  Japan  through  Korea,  is  purely  Indian,  with 
all  its  Persian  and  Hellenic  qualities. 

Until  this  time  the  palace  and  the  royal  tomb 
were  the  only  stmctures  of  importance  recorded; 
but  after  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  when  this 
exalted  religious  system  took  the  place  of  empty 
Confucianism  and  the  superstition  of  Taoism^ 
the  trae  temple  became  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  palace,  and  of  even  greater  value 
architecturally.  The  plan,  component  parts, 
stmcture,  and  design  of  the  typical  Buddhist 
temple  and  monasteiy  are  described  under 
Japan,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  architecture  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Pekin,  and  of  the  seaport  towns,  which  is  that 
best  known  to  the  European  student,  is  nearly 
all  of  a  very  recent  epoch.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  comparative  slowness  of  change 
in  the  East  does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  ^e 
retention  in  the  modem  buildings  of  such  charm 
as  the  ancient  ones  possessed.  All  the  records 
of  art  history  show  the  rapid  degeneration  of 
grace,  harmony,  charm  of  proportion,  and  ele- 
gance of  detail  during  the  periods  of  copying, 
nor  can  any  conservatism  be  so  great  as  to  inr 
sure  the  retention  of  the  better  eharacteriaticB 
of  an  ancient  art.  Just  as  there  is  in  China  an 
apparent  disappearance  of  the  great  ancient 
arts  of  painting,  ceramic  decoration,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  the  like,  so  the  buildings  of  modem 
times  are  the  work  of  a  decadent  people,  who 
willingly  abandon  all  attempts  at  pure  decora- 
tion, but  who  must  still  create  buildings  for 
practical  uses.  All  that  remains  of  architec- 
tural excellence  in  these  modem  buildings  is 
the  dignity  of  great  masses,  and  the  contrast, 
often  very  agreeable,  between  light,  generally 
wood-built,  superstmctures,  with  the  massive 
walls  of  the  basements.  Thus,  the  "Winter 
Palace"  at  Pekin,  and  the  great  gateway 
stmctures  of  the  same  city,  with  three-  or  four- 
story  buildings  raised  high  upon  a  defensible 
substmcture  of  massive  stone,  deserve  admira- 
tion for  the  dignified  treatment  of  their  large 
and  varied  groups ;   and  some  of  the   pagoda 
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towers,  which  are  often  unfavourably  criticised 
because  of  the  monotony  of  their  succession  of 
equal  stories,  are  impressive  because  of  that 
very  monotony.  In  general,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  architecture  of  the 
last  300  years  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
which  must  have  gone  before. 

In  Japan,  while  there  was  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the  style  after  the 
time  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogiuis,  there  was  not  a 
complete  loss  of  architectural  identity,  and  the 
increase  in  gorgeousness  of  ornament  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration  give  the  Tokugawa  style  a 
distinct  quality  of  its  own.  In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  that  we  can  now  see  is  the  record 
of  a  complete  collapse  of  civilization.  The  curves 
of  the  temple  roofs  are  gross  and  exaggerated, 
the  pagodas,  usually  octagonal  in  plan  and 
often  nine  stories  in  height,  are  often  clumsy, 
while  the  colour  tends  to  be  crude  and  violent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  decadence  should 
have  taken  place  in  China  and  not  in  Japan, 
for  the  latter  countiy  has  never  been  conquered 
since  history  began.  Its  dynasty  has  endured 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  it  possessed  during 
its  twelve  centuries  of  greatness  a  dominant  and 
unite:!  religion,  and  a  complete  system  of  social 
organization.  In  China  the  case  has  been 
wholly  different.  Now  united  under  one  ruler, 
now  divided  into  fighting  states,  it  has  seen  a 
score  of  dynasties,  and  twice  —  once  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol 
chief,  and  once  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Manchus,  under  Li — it  has  been  entirely  con- 
quered, and  it  still  remains  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Manchu  invaders. 

Mongol  and  Manchu  influences  are  eveiy- 
where  visible  in  what  passes  for  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  this  fatal  barbarism  makes  Chinese 
architecture  unworthy  the  study  that  the  art  of 
building  in  Japan  can  justly  claim. 

That  at  one  time  Chinese  architecture  was  a 
thing  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  grandeur  we ' 
cannot  doubt.  Hangchow,  the  capital  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wonderfal  cities 
of  the  world,  and  we  know  that  the  lofty 
civilization  created  by  the  wise  emperors  of 
this  most  famous  line  could  only  have  expressed 
itself  in  noble  art.  But  Hangchow  is  only  a 
name,  and  the  Mongol  invasion  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  Sung  re'gime.  The  Ming  dynasty 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  the  old  art,  but,  gor- 
geous as  were  the  results,  they  were  without 
the  purity  of  the  older  style.  The  famous 
"Summer  Palace"  and  "Winter  Palace" 
showed  through  the  overloaded  splendour  of 
their  colour  and  ornament  the  hard  lines,  the 
coarse  curves,  the  clumsy  masses,  that  inevitably 
mark  a  degraded  style.  The  buildings  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  were  yet  not  without  grandeur 
from  their  very  size.     The  "  Winter  Palace," 
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raised  on  its  huge  stone  terrace,  and  recalling 
the  Doric  temple  of  Assos  in  its  design,  was 
vast  and  impressive;  while  the  royal  tombs  were 
huge  structures  that  must  have  possessed  great 
dignity,  since  we  read  of  vast  halls  210  feet  by 
90  feet  and  64  feet  high  with  their  roofs  sup- 
ported by  teak  columns  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
32  feet  high  ;  marble  terraces,  enormous  flights 
of  steps,  huge  stone  gateways,  and  wonderful 
gardens  made  up  compositions  of  amazing  rich- 
ness, while  the  painting  and  sculpture  and  por- 
celain of  this  period  filled  the  interiors  with  a 
wealth  of  splendid  decoration  ;  but  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  in  Pekin,  built  in  1420,  and  the 
porcelain  tower  at  Nankin  showed  very  clearly 
the  trail  of  barbarism  in  all  their  lines  and  pro- 
portions. 

The  buildings  that  exist,  or  were  destroyed 
only  in  recent  times,  are  temples,  palaces,  "taa" 
or  pagodas,  and  "pailoo"  or  memorial  gates. 
The  temples  are  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  Ja- 
pan, consisting  in  the  case  of  Buddhism  of  a 
great  enclosing  cloister  and  in  the  midst  a  hall 
of  statues,  a  preaching  hall,  a  pagoda,  a  libraiy, 
and  various  smaller  structures,  together  with 
quarters  for  the  abbot  and  the  priests.  Horujji 
at  Nara  and  Obaku-san  near  Uji,  both  in  Japan, 
are  the  best  types  existing.  The  "Summer 
Palace"  consisted  of  many  detached  pavilions 
scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  pavilions  bear- 
ing a  distant  resemblance  to  the  Ho-o-do  at  Uji 
and  the  Kinkaku-ji  at  Kyoto,  but  coarse  and 
overloaded  in  detail.  The  "Winter  Palace" 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square  with  a  high  first 
story  of  unbroken  stone  walls  crowned  by  a 
forest  of  columns  supporting  low  curved  roofs, 
with  small  pavilions  at  the  salient  angles.  This 
structure  has  more  dignity  of  proportion  and 
strength  of  design  than  any  others  now  existing. 
The  pagodas  were  generally  octagonal,  occasion- 
ally hexagonal,  in  plan,  and  were  sometimes  nine 
stories  in  height.  They  varied  greatly  in  de- 
sign, the  stories  being  sometimes  very  high,  the 
roofs  small  and  narrow,  sometimes  with  curves 
grossly  exaggerated.  Built  of  brick,  they  were 
cased  in  decorative  pottery  commonly  said  to  be 
porcelain,  with  marble  galleries  and  balustrades 
of  gilded  iron ;  the  roofs  were  often  covered  with 
glazed  yellow  tiles.  In  no  case  has  any  exist- 
ing pagoda  anything  of  the  classical  refinement, 
the  indescribable  grace,  of  those  of  Japan.  The 
monumental  gateways  have  no  copies  in  Japan. 
They  possess  a  curious  resemblance  in  some  ways 
to  the  ancient  Roman  memorial  arches,  though 
the  openings  are  covered  by  lintels ;  there  were 
usually  three  of  these,  the  supports  being  richly 
carved  piers  of  stone,  supporting  narrow  roofs 
of  tile. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  China  possesses 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  Japan.  The  houses 
are  often  several  stories  in  height,  and  are  com- 
monly built  of  masonry,  with  doors  and  windows 
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far  more  like  those  of  Europe,  in  tpite  of  their 
differing  and  often  fantastic  fonns  of  decoration, 
than  are  the  entrances  or  the  li^t  openings  of 
similar  buildings  in  Japan.  The  laiger  and 
more  richly  decorated  of  the  now  existing  dwell- 
ings are  interesting,  because  of  the  completely 
different  ordering  of  the  architectural  members 
from  that  which  is  familiar  to  Europeans.  As 
in  Japan,  so  in  China,  the  column  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  capital  or  any  spreading  and  archi- 
tectural base ;  the  trabeation  does  not  of  necessity 
form  anything  resembling  an  entablature ;  and 
an  arch  of  masonry  does  not  always  take  a  form 
in  any  way  corresponding  to  forms  of  European 
arcuated  buildings.  Grecian  influence  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  China,  coming  overland, 
with  the  other  results  of  Indian  origin  and  de- 
rived culture,  fiom  the  southern  peninsula ;  but 
of  Roman  tradition  thero  is  perhaps  none  to  be 
found.  Thus  a  rich  and  ornamental  gateway  is 
commonly  built  without  arches  or  anything  in 
any  way  resembling  arches,  and  is  apt  to  con- 
sist of  an  elaborate  system  of  post  and  beam 
construction  like  the  wcdl-known  Torii,  in  general 
scheme,  but  immensely  more  numerous  in  its 
parts  and  more  elaborate  in  design.  The  inte- 
riors of  dwellings  are  apt  to  be  divided  by  carved 
open-work  tracery  and  screens,  sometimes  merely 
quaint  and  of  curious  angular  design  in  fretwork ; 
but  sometimes,  also,  of  elaborate  carving  adorned 
with  painting  and  lacquer,  and  by  ingeniously 
perfect  inlays  of  rich  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  hi  the  finer  screens  and 
other  details  of  interior  decoration  are  ancient, 
and  how  far  such  are  still  made  in  some  of  the 
inland  provinces. 

In  the  ChinoJapanese  architecture  of  Japan 
we  find  a  style  that  has  existed  and  developed 
logically  for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  is  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  great  styles  of  the  world ;  in 
such  architecture  as  remains  in  China  we  find 
only  a  decadent  and  erratic  episode.  (See  Pai 
Loo,  Paoh  Tah.) — R  A.  Cram. 

Gratton,  Notea  upon  the  Architecture  of  China 
in  B.  L  B.  A,  Journal,  18M-06. 

CUIMJUNO.  A.  Material  used  for  filling 
a  hole  or  crack  in  a  wall,  especially  in  log  cab- 
ins.    Usually  chips  or  sticks  of  wood. 

B.  The  process  or  operation  of  filling  up 
small  openings,  or  chinks,  especially  the  inter- 
stices between  the  timbers  of  a  log  building,  with 
chips,  moss,  clay,  and  the  like.  This  operation 
is  commonly  followed  by  daubing,  the  entire 
process  being  known  as  chinking  and  daubing. 

CHIPOUN  PAIMTIMO.  The  imitation  in 
painting  of  cipolino  marble  ;  hence,  of  any  mar- 
ble of  light  gray  or  greenish  veins. 

CHIPPIINbAIJ],  THOMAS;  cabinet 
maker  and  carver. 

Chippendale  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire 
(England).  In  1752  he  described  himself  as  a 
cabinet  maker  and  upholsterer  in  S.  Martin's 
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Lane  (London).  In  1752  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  a  book  of  his  own  designs  enti- 
tled Chntieman  and  Cabinet-maker^ $  Direc- 
tor, A  second  edition  was  published  in  1759, 
and  a  thiid  in  1762. 

Heaton,  F^imiture  and  Decoration  in  England; 
Sheraton,  Cabinet  Maker  and  UphoUterrr*9  Draw- 
ing Book;  Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 

CHODBORAHD.     (See  Chrodegand.) 

CHOIR  A,  Primarily,  that  part  of  a 
cfalirch  in  which  the  singers  were  acoommo> 
dated.  In  Catholic  churches,  where  there  were 
many  persons  employed  to  sing  the  Mass  and 
other  services  of  the  Church,  the  space  al- 
lowed for  these  singers  and  the  clergy  became 
very  large;  hence  arose  the  signification  B, 
which,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  inac- 
curate, and  a  loose  term  for  that  which  has  no 
accurate  one.     (See  Chancel.) 

B.  In  a  church,  that  part  of  the  main  struc- 
ture which  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  the 
choir  proper.  A,  above.  This,  in  a  cruciform 
church,  wiU  be  that  arm  of  the  cross  whidi  ia 
farthest  firom  the  main  entrance ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church  when  oriented  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Thus,  in  a  laige  church,  the  term  choir  has 
two  very  different  meanings :  1st,  the  actual  en- 
closure in  which  the  cleigy  and  choristere  per- 
form their  duty;  and  2d,  one  great  arm  or 
extension  of  the  building  including  the  rounded 
apse,  if  there  is  one,  and  the  deambulatory  sur- 
rounding that  apse,  if  there  is  one.  The  choir, 
being  considered  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
church,  was  often  built  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  on  this  account  many  of  the 
large  churches  of  Europe  have  a  choir  of  dif- 
ferent date  from  the  other  parts. 

The  floor  of  the  choir  is  often  raised  higher 
than  that  of  the  nave.  Where  there  is  a  ciypt, 
this  may  occupy  the  whole  space  below  the 
choir,  the  floor  of  wh^ch  wiU  then  be  much  ele- 
vated ;  thus,  at  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  the  number 
of  steps  up  to  the  choir  floor  and  down  to  the 
crypt  are  about  equal;  and  in  S.  Miniato  al 
Monte,  near  Florence,  the  disposition  is  about 
the  same,  with  sixteen  rather  steep  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  choir  floor.  In  England,  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  exists  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Rochester  and  Canterbury. — R.  S. 

CHOIR  ATHItTI  The  aisle  on  either  side 
of  t^e  choir  in  a  large  church.  When  the  aisle 
is  carried  around  the  apse  of  the  choir,  as  in 
many  French  and  some  English  and  German 
churches,  it  becomes  the  deambulatory.  (See  Am- 
bulatory ;  Apse  ;  Cathedral :  Chevet ;  Church.) 

CHOIR  BNCLOSURXL  Same  as  Choir 
Screen. 

CHOIR  SCRBBN.     A  wall,  railing,  or  par- 
tition of  any  sort,  and  of  any  material,  dividing 
the  choir,  in  sense  A,  from  the  rest  of  the 
I  church,  and  perhaps  enclosing  the  sanctuary  as 
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CHOIBSCBBBN 

B  the  choir.  Walls  nurounding  a  retio- 
ir  two  Mparate  cbotn  would  be  properly 
by  the  tame  name.  Id  practice,  the 
■  oft«n  netricted  to  that  part  of  the  sn- 
9  which  aeparatea  the  choir  tmm  the 
and  the  deambulatoi?  which  encluaea  it ; 
I  to  say,  to  the  seriea  of  acieeni  between 
mat  pillan  which  can;  the  dereetoiy 
in  a  lai^  church.  In  this  aenae,  the 
t  eziat  in  a  church  which  has 
aide  of  the  choir.    From  thia 


OHOBAaiC  MONUMBNT 
the  ronnded  Baalera  end ;  while  the  weatem 
end,  where  the  choir  ii  more  commoDly  aepa- 
rated  with  peculiar  care  from  the  nave,  had  a 
niperb  jubj  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
waa  destroyed  about  1760,  and  hai  nerer  been 
replaced  by  any  worthy  enclonire  of  any  kind. 
At  Amiena,  there  are  walla  built  in  between 
the  great  pien  which  cany  the  clerestory  walla, 
and  upon  and  againit  these  walla  and  &cing 
outward  are  aphmdid  architectuial  canopiea 
protecting  late  Gothic  painted  aculptuTO  of  the 


III'' 


OBoaaaic  UoacMiiiT  or  Liih 


ji,  Atheim  ;  RaiToaATii 


lY  Stuabi  ANDRayat.  (Sia  Gitt,  Coi- Ifil.) 


eenae,  too,  the  acreeu  work,  or  wall,  which  di- 
vides the  nave  or  crosaini;  of  the  church  from 
the  choir  proper  is  excluded,  and  the  term  rood 
screen,  or  jahi,  is  reserved  for  that  part.  In 
the  writings  of  the  Utest  ecclcsiologists,  how- 
ever, the  term  choir  screen  is  used  fur  the  bar- 
rier, often  modem  and  of  eUbonite  wrought-iron 
work,  closing  the  western  end  of  the  choir ; 
that  is,  for  the  jub^.  The  magnificent  screen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Chnrtres  is  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  this  encloses  only  the  sides  and 


utmost  importance  and  variety.  The  other  side 
of  this  screen  is,  then,  blacik,  and  entirely  con< 
cealed  by  the  superb  woodwork  of  the  stalls. 
The  most  perfect  Gothic  choir  screen  in  France 
is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Albi.  (See  Altar 
Rail ;  Altar  Screen  ;  Chancel  Screen  ;  Haikol 
Screen  ;  Iconustasis ;  J\ibi  ;  Rood  Screen ; 
iSanctiiary  Screen.)  —  R  S. 

CHOm  BTAZA.      (See  Stall.) 

CHORAOIC  KONUHBirT.  A  votive  or 
creeled  by  the  sue- 


OHORAOIC  UONUUBNT 

of  B  choniB  in  the  competitive  cbonl  dauMB  of 
the  ancient  Greeki.     The  prue,  »  tripod,  vu 


Choiuoic  MoNiTHitirT  OF  Ltstcbateb,  Atitkiib, 
Gbeeci.    (Sbe  Cot,  Cots.  54!),  550.) 

diapUyed  upon  the  monument,  whidi  vae  of 
■m^l  siie  and  decorative  rhameler.  The  most 
tamoua  example  vs  the  circuhir  Corinthiaa  »dic- 


CHRIBTIAN  ABCHITHCTOBH 

uIa  erected  by  the  choragiu  Lyaicntee  in 
Athens  about  330  B.C.,  atiil  extant  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  it  was  surmounted  by  a  highly  or- 
nate three-branched  finial,  on  which  waa  placed 
the  tiipod  won  in  the  contest.  The  Corintbian 
order  here  uied  ia  one  of  the  few  early  examples 
in  Greek  architecture.  (See  Corinthian  Order.) 
The  cbora^c  monument  of  Thnuylloa  is  alau 
standing  in  part,  on  the  dope  of  the  Acropolis 
above  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  at  Atbei»,  The 
"Street  of  Tripods,"  in  ancient  Athens,  was 
lined  with  these  el^ant  trophies  of  artistic 
victoiy.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHOBAanm.  in  the  ancient  Greek  ciy- 
ilization  an  open  space  for  choral  dances  or  for 
competitive  choral  performances.  (Spelled  also 
choragion.) 

CHOBD.  A.  In  geometry,  the  strught  line 
drawn  between  the  extremities  of  an  arc. 

B.  One  of  the  two  principal  members  ex- 
tending along  the  top  uui  bottom  of  a  truss. 
(See  Truss.) 

CHOUZiTBY'.  An  open,  shedlike  structure 
of  stone  or  wood  built  for  the  uee  of  travel- 
lers, for  shelter,  refreebment,  or  rest.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  splendour.  The  name,  which 
is  of  Aiiglu-I  ndian  origin,  has  also  been  applied  to 
gieatmantoposorcAoorieaoftheDravidean  tem- 
ples, like  the  hj-poetyle  hall  of  Tirumalla  Nayak 
at  Madura,  but  this  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the 
term.     (Written  also  Clioultrie  and  Cliultric) 

CHRIBMAmr  (aREBaMASIT,  KRIS- 
BCAim),  FSAlf  Z  ZAVIBB;  priest  and  organ 
builder. 

Cbrismaim  was  a  priest  from  the  diocese  of 
Laibach  (Austria),  and  one  of  the  foremost 
organ  builders  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
17T0  he  began  the  great  organ  of  St.  Florian, 
near  Linti  (Austria).  That  of  the  Schotlen- 
felder  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  Vienna,  was 
finished  in  1790. 

AUgtmfine  dttiUthe  Biographic. 

CHBIBMATOHT.  A  movable  receptacle 
to  contain  the  bottles  of  oil,  usually  three,  for 
various  sacred  purpoeea ;  hence,  a  recess  or  ambry, 
usually  near  the  font,  to  contain  the  oil  for 
anointing  afler  the  baptism. 

CHEHBTIAIT  ARCHITBCTUBB.  .^.  That 
of  any  style  assumed  to  be  especially  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  religious  belief.  In  this 
sense  the  English  Gothic  and  the  other  me^liicval 
styles  were  called  Christian  by  the  Qotbic  re- 
vivalists of  1850  and  thereafter,  as  a  term  of 
approval  intended  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  of  students,  much  as  the  English 
Gothic  was  called  at  the  same  time  an  Gngliah 
national  architecture.  The  stylm  wliich  came 
of  direct  imitation  of  Greco-Roman  architec- 
ture were  considered  pagan  Jn  contradjatisctioo 
to  this  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

S.  More  properly  that  of  the  Euro|)ean 
world  since  the  general  triumph  of  Christianity. 
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ThBt  ol  S.  l>auL.  tlio  csilieilrni  of  tlie  ciiy  of  Annka  ^  Ihe  woral  blot  upnn  the  dtaign  i>(  ttie 
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oils  of  Uie  Hiieat  parU  of  the  cliurrli,  the  ujipsr  iiiiifr  ilrum  and  Hh  pcrbtjlB  anJ  the  upper  drum 

and   lr)wer    poniro  hnrmonlzinK  >iii|;u1>rly  wtll  and  tlia  laiitiTii  all  of  Mnne,  the  Uutem  resilng 
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Inui  die  clpsr  »]UK»  left  betvreeii  llie  ncliinl  clenr-  deaiitiied  1iy  Sir  Clirialopber  Wrvn.  begun  in  1006, 

Biory  and  (lie  toankiiig  wall  of  the  niirtli  and  suutb  and  entirely  compleied  in  about  tblity  yean. 


CHBODBQAND 

In  this  sense  the  earliest  Christian  architecture 
is  that  of  the  basilicas  and  baptisteries  of  the 
TNgn  of  Constantine  (aee  Latin  Architecture) ; 
and  all  buildings  erected  since  that  time  in 
lands  occupied  or  settled  by  Europeans  are 
Christian,  except  where  obviously  the  work  of 
persons  of  other  religions.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, military  and  domestic  architecture  are  in- 
cluded, thus  contradicting  the  meaning  in 
sense  A,  (See  Baptistery;  Basilica;  Byzan- 
tine ;  Church ;  Gothic ;  Romanesque ;  also, 
Chapel ;  Choir ;  and  the  terms  applied  to  minor 
details  of  religious  edifices.)  —  R.  S. 

CHRODEOAin>,  SAINT ;  bishop  and  ar- 
chitect 

In  757  Chrodegand,  Bishop  of  Mets,  reestab- 
lished the  monasteria  derioorum,  or  oommuui- 
ties  of  clergymen  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral 
churches.  The  doiBter  which  he  built  about 
his  cathedral  at  Metz,  Lothringen, 
Germany,  was  the  pattern  from 
which  buildings  of  this  class  were 
afterward  constructed.  This  clois- 
ter, which  probably  retained  many 
of  its  original  features,  was  destroyed 
in  1754  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Belle- 
Isle.  Chrodegand  rebuilt  tbe  cathe- 
dral of  Metz  and  designed  the 
abbey  of  Gorze. 

Lenoir,  Architeeturt  Monastique; 
Coetlosquet,  CathSdrale  de  Metz; 
G6rard,  Let  ArtisteM  de  V Alsace. 

CHRTBBIiBPHANTINB. 

Composed  of  gold  and  ivory ;  a  term 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain 
statues  of  exceptional  importance, 
in  which  the  draperies  were  of  gold 
and  the  nude  portions  of  the  figure 
of  ivory,  built  up  most  probably 
upon  a  wooden  framework.  The  Chukch 
most  celebrated  were  those  by 
Pheidias  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
and  of  Zeus  seated  in  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
Constant  care  was  needed  to  prevent  the  swell- 
ing and  cracking  of  the  ivory  by  changes  of 
temperature  and  humidity.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHXTIfTUms.  A  subterranean  chamber  of 
irregular  shape  as  built  by  the  ancient  Mayas, 
often  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  extraction  of 
zaccab  (which  see)  from  the  pockets  in  which 
it  occurs.  Usually  single  and  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  surface,  with  a  well-like 
opening  at  the  top  covered  by  a  slab.  The 
walls,  roof,  and  floor  were  sometimes  of  dressed 
stone  finished  with  a  coat  of  stucco.  Supposed 
to  have  been  reservoirs,  but  also  used  as 
sepulchres. 

For  details  see  The  ChuUunes  of  LaJbmi^  £. 
H.  Thompson,  Mem.  Pcabody  Museum,  Vol.  I., 
No.  3.  —  F.  S.  D. 

CHUNAM.  A  kind  of  white  plaster  or 
stucco  much  used  in  India,  and  variously  com- 
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pounded  according  to  the  district  where  it  is 
made  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
In  general,  lime  and  sand  in  equal  parts  are 
mixed  with  a  paste  made  from  sugar  and  the 
juice  or  jelly  of  vegetables  and  fruits  boiled  and 
beaten  up,  sometimes  with  an  admixture  of 
yokes  of  eggs  and  chopped  hemp.  Some  va- 
rieties of  chunam  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish. 

CHURCH.     A  house  of  Christian  worship. 

In  England  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  edi- 
fices of  the  Establishment,  those  of  other  denomi- 
nations being  called  chapels.  In  France,  while 
a  Catholic  church  is  called  ^lise,  a  Protestant 
church  is  called  temple;  and  in  Italy,  while  a 
Catholic  church  is  called  chiesOf  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  is  called  tempio. 

The  plan  of  the  church  most  frequent  through- 
out western  Europe  was  derived  from  th^  Roman 
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AT  Baqocza,  Syria;  6th  Cbnturt.     (Srk  Sbction 
AND  Cut,  Cols.  655,  556.) 

basilica,  which  of  all  public  buildings  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new  religion. 
This  consisted  of  a  nave,  divided  by  columns 
(supporting  either  arcades  or  an  entablature) 
from  the  side  aisles,  which  may  be  either  two 
or  four  in  number  and  terminating  in  a  hemi- 
circle  or  apse.  In  the  earliest  churches  here 
was  the  altar,  and  at  the  back,  against  tbe  wall 
of  the  apse,  in  Episcopal  churches  was  the  bishop's 
throne.  The  priest  officiated  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  facing  the  people,  who  occupied  the  nave, 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
As  time  went  on  other  forms  were  grafted  upon 
the  original  one. 

1.  The  TRANSEPT.  This  existed  in  embryo 
in  more  than  one  Roman  basilica,  but  its  develop- 
ment was  the  work  of  Christian  architecture. 
From  -iS'.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (Rome,  a.d. 
386)  the  usage  continued  down  to  modem  times. 
It  has   been   frequently  maintained   that  the 
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crudfonn  pUn  thiu  obt&ineil  wm  choteu  for  itt  I  century,'  and  he  aipies  from  the  fact  that  mag- 
Bynibolum,  but  of  this  there  U  great  doubt.  niflcent  towsn  were  already  added  to  churches 

2.  The  CRYPT,  which  many  writen  think  a  at  leaat  a  hundred  yean  earlier,  that  they  were 
[cminiaceDce  of  the  catMomba.  This  derivation  |  built  rather  *•  tolteu  of  the  power  or  wealth 
..  1 „.  „„i_  ~f  *i..  .h.._i.  Ik —  »„  bouae  ita  balls.     During 

teenth  centuries,  parish 

d  two  towers,  aod  cathe- 

ces,  M  many  as  aeven. 

he  ordiDBrv  number.    In 

Italy   the    tower   was 

often  BeparalflfrMH  the 

chun4i.    (See  Camp*- 

6.  One  or  two  ex- 
ceptional forms  may 
here  be  ootjced.  Two 
transepts  are  some- 
times found,  as  in  aev- 
eral  English  cathe- 
dnls  ;  at  Cluny  and  in 
aome  Qerman  churches, 
which  have  even  east- 
eni  and  western  apses 

CuDBCH  AT  Baqouia,  6iau;  ttiB  Cbhtdst.    (Saa  Ptili  akd  Section.)  „      '*"*.  ""^^  ,>*'"■ 

Bamberg).  Withthese 

place  of  burial  for  saints  or  great  peraonagea,  or  may  be  mentioned  double  churches;  that  is,  of  two 

as  a  ihrine  for  relics.  stories,  each  adapted  for  independent  worship, 

3.  The  NARTHEX,  a  vestibtile  extending  aa  the  Sainte-ChapeUe  in  Paris,  S.  Francesco  at 
generally  across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  to  Aisisi,  and  the  church  at  Schvarx  Rheindoif 
which  were  admitted  catechumens,  energumens,  Double  chapels  attached  to  nasties  were  oomnion 
penitents,  and  all  who  were  heM  not  worthy  in  Germany;  theupperstoiy  connected  with  the 
of  complete  participation  in  the  privily  of  apartment  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  Between 
worahip.  Three  English  cathedrals,  at  least,  the  upper  and  lower  stories  there  was  an  opening 
had  each  a  Galilee  for  the  same  purpose —  in  the  floor,  apparently  that  persons  below  might 
Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  —  and  many  German  bear  the  service  celebrated  abore.  Such  an 
churches  had  their  Vorhalle  or  faradies.  The  opening  existed  originally  also  at  Schwari 
atrium  before  S.  Ambragin  at  Milan  and  that  Rheindorf  With  these  exceptional  forms  may 
before  the  abbey  churcL  of  Laoch  may  be  named  be  included  fortified  churchea,  frequent  in  the 
in  this  connection.  The  narthei  snd  the  crypt  south  of  France,  and  in  Picardy  at  the  time 
beking  to  the  earlier  Middle 

Ages.  They  do  not 
part  of  churches  consti 
after  the  twelfth  cent 
i.  The  CUPOLA 
intersection  of  the  nai 
transept.  This  elemer 
derived  from  Byianti 
chitecture;  itwasfrt 
in  Romanesque  chu 
especially  in  Italy,  b 
great  rarity  in 
Gothic  ones,  though 
it  returned  with  the 


came    a   dominant 
feature  in  that  style. 

5.    The    BELL  Chuech  at  BaqouziI,  Svhui  em  CastDai.    (Sib  Plah  ahd  Cirr.) 

TOWER.    Though 

belts  were  uscil   as  early  as  the  seventh  ccn-  I  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  NetUerlanils. 

tury,  they  were  so  small  as  not  to  demand  a  7.    Tlie   orientation  of  churches   from   west 

tower  to  hang  them  in.     Large  bells,  says  Viol-  to  east  can  scaiwly  be  called  a  Christisn  pecu- 

let-le-Duc,  were  not  founded  before  the  twelfth  |           i  Dici.  Rait,  de  I'Arrh.,  article  Clochtr. 
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GHUBCH 
liarity  of  pkn,  aince  the  same  priodple  obUined 
■Q  templea  built  before  the  Chriitian  era.     Naue 
tbe  leas,  for  many  hundreds  of  yesn  it  was  a 
neceasaiy  elemeot  of  the  church  pl&n,  and  ia  still 
BO  in  En({laD4  and  elsewhere,  when  ritual  pre- 
■ciiptious  an  strictly  regarded.     In  many  of 
the  most  andent  churcbee  of  Rome  (e.g.   S. 
I^tTO  in  Vaticano,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Gio- 
Ttuni  in  Lateraao,  etc.)  the  apse  and  attar  were 
(and  aie)  at  the  west  end.     The  priest  then 
officiated  behind  the  altar,  and,  therefore,  bced 
the  east;  but  from  the  eleventh  century  tbe 
constant  usage  put  the  altar  niche  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  mnin  facade  toward  tbe  weet.     A 
glance,  however,  at  the  map  of  any  European 
city,  rich  in  mediieval  chiuvbee,  will  show  that 
the  orientation  is  seldom  exact.     Notwithstand- 
ing prescriptions  that  the  (Erection  should  lie 
taken  at  tbe  time  of  one  of  the  equinoxes,  it 
would  Mem  to  have  been  a  genei^  practice  to 
take  it  on  the  day  of  beginning  foundations,  in 
Enghind,  often  on  the  day  consecrated  V  '■'■" 
saint  whose  name  tbe  church  was  to  hear 
on  occasion,  even  at  one  of  the  Bolatice 
that  churches  face  in  almost  any  clirection, 
north  and  south.     In  cities,  tbe  necessi- 
ties of  Che  site  often  affected  the  orienta- 
tion, and,   in  Italy,   tbe  principle  was 
n^lected  after  the  fifteenth  century.   In 
the  Protestant  world  it  has  tieeii  from 
the  banning  disregarded. 

Another   type    that    has   influenced 
church  architecture,  down  to  the  present 
time,  was  the  Byeantine,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  was  a  circular  cupola 
sustained  by  means  of  pendentives  above 
a  square  ground  plan.   It  is  noteworthy 
that-the  greatest  example  of  the  style, 
S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  furrushed 
the  model  for  tbe  mosques  of  Turkey,  while  the 
churchea  of  Eastern  Europe,  —  Greece,  Russia, 
Armenia,  Rumania,  etc., — with  raanyinWeat- 
em  lands,  receiving  tbe  impulses  by  way  of  8. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  —  foUowed  another  type:  a 
Greek  cross,  encloeeil  in  a  square,  with  a  cupola 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arms,  and  sometimes 
four  subordinate  cupolas   covering  the  spaces 
between   the  arms  and  the   enclosing  square. 
The  number  of  the  subordinate  cupolas  varied 
from  two  to  twelve.     A  third  type,  represented 
hj  S.   Vitale  at  Ravenna,    and   consisting   in 
plan  of  two  concentric   octagons   (to   indicate 
roughly  tbe  essential  feature),  has  had  great 
influence   on   succeeding    arehitecture.      Many 
churches  of  similar  plan  are  supposed   to  be 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Benatsaance,  although  adopting  almost  in 
it«  purity  tbe  ordinary  Greco-Byzantine  plan, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  basilica,  also  modified  these 
two  typea  profoundly,  and  introduced  new  ele- 
ments, opening  the  way  to  all  tbe  varieties  of 
modem  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
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Cburoliea  may  be  divided  according  to  bierar- 
chal  order,  as  seen  in  tbe  sub-titles  given  be- 
low, vU.,  Abbey  C,  Cathedral  C,  Collegiate  C, 
Conventual  C,  Metropolitan  C,  Parish  C, 
Patriarchal  C,  Pontifical  C,  etc. 

There  are  also  certain  names  of  churches  for 
which  no  English  equivalent  exists;  thus,  in 
Italy,  the  Chieta  Pidatina  is  the  church  of  the 
palace^  a  private  chapel  of  the  mbabitanta  of  a 
palace  ;  and  the  Pieve,  which  is  simply  the 
chief  church  of  a  district  called  the  pievania  or 
pieviere,  and  is  administered  by  a  priest  called 
a  pievano,  who  has  under  his  jurisdiction  other 
ecclesiastical  establisbments. 

Tbe  early  Christian,  Bytantine,  Gothic,  and 
Romanesque  styles  are  almost  wholly  ecclesiasti- 
cal, tlieir  development  being  In  their  churches. 
Therefore,  a  book  on  Gothic  architecture,  for 
instance,  is  mainly  an  account  of  Gothic  churches. 
For  the  churches  of  the  BenMsaance,  and  later 
styles,  there  are  no  books  of  general  history 
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and  criticism,  but  see,  for  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  Laspeyres,  Kircken.  der  Renaissance  m 
Mittet'Ilalien  ;  Clcngnara'a  great  book  on  Venice; 
Letarouilly,  Let  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderae, 
and  such  other  treatises,  which  give  tbe  public 
buildinga  of  great  architectural  centres ;  even 
tbe  books  cited  under  Brickwork  are  mainly 
devoted  to  churches.  See  also  Hiibsch,  Die 
attchritUitAen  Kinhen,  etc.  ;  a  translation 
under  tbe  title  Monuments  de  V Architecture 
Chritienne,  published  in  Paris,  1866.  It  is  a 
large  folio  with  a  vast  number  of  plans,  sections, 
etc.,  so  presented  as  to  be  easy  of  comparison. 
Dehio  and  Beiold ;  Die  Kirchliehe  Bauknnst 
des  Abendlande*,  begun  in  1887,  is  still  un- 
finisbed.  It  is  lar^y  a  compiUtion,  and  under- 
takes to  be  an  almost  complete  encyclopeedia  of 
church  building. — J.  S.  Fiskb. 

HUbsch,  AUchrltaichm  Kirehta;  LUbke.  Fnr- 
»rAtii«  tur  gachichft  der  Kirrkeii  bavkmut  da 
MilltlaUm;  Quasi,  Die  tnlaifklung  der  Kirch- 
tnbaukuntl  de*  MlUelaUtrt;  Brandon,  Paritli 
Chvrchet ;  Baudot,  Sfllies  dt  Bourgi  et  VUlagu  ; 
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SchMer,  XuMerglUlgen  KIreluHbauuit  dei  Xtttil- 
alttr*  in  Dtnuehland ;  Viotlet-le-Duc,  Dt  la  con- 
ttruclioJi  det  (difiixi  rtligitux  rn  France  in 
Aanalri  ArchMoglque;  Vols.  I.  to  IV. ;  ClBU«se, 
Ltt  Monumenti  dn  CfirlMianCnu  au  moftn-igt. 

Abbaj  Chniah.  A.  Tbe  church  of  an 
Abbey. 

B.  The  church  of  an;  conrentutl  eaUbliih- 
ment ;  eapecully  appUed  to  such  buildings  in 
tbe  Britbh  !«!«•. 

CatlMdral  Chnroh.  The  principal  church 
of  a  bishop's  lee.     (See  Cathedral,  n.) 

Coll«sUt«  Cbuab.  A.  One  adminiitered 
by  a  body  of  canons  who  form  a  college. 
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built  in  1723.     It  has  been  claimed  that  the 

name  "  Old  North  "  was  properly  given  to  the 
church  in  North  Square,  now  demolished. 

Old  Sontb  CboToll.  In  Boston,  on  Waab- 
ingtOD  Street;  built  in  1729.  The  name  wat 
given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North  Church. 

Parish  Choroh.  Primarily,  one  which  eerve* 
tbe  spiritual  needs  of  a  given  district  called  a 
parish,  which  parish,  if  it  is  large,  may  require 
the  eetablisbment  of  an  additional  church  build- 
ing. (See  Chapel  of  Ease.)  In  America, 
parishes  are  not  commonly  geographical  divi- 
sions, and  a  parish  church  is  one  maintained  by 
a  certain  body  of  trustees,  or  other  corporation, 
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B.  One  served  by  two  or  more  clergymeu, 
whether  these  are  attached  tea  single  building,  or, 
■a  in  certAin  sects,  having  four  or  another  num- 
ber of  buildings  under  their  common  aupervisioD. 

Cat)T«Dtaal  ClHiroh.  Same  as  Abbey 
Church  in  senxe  B. 

Ball  ChtiToh.  A  church  built  in  Che  form 
called  Hallenbau  (which  see). 

HnrapaUtan  Cbarob.  The  Cathedral 
Church  of  an  archbishop.  York  and  Canter- 
bury cathedrals  are  the  metropolitan  churches 
of  England.  The  Patriarchal  and  the  PoutiRcal 
Church  are  also  metropolitan  churches. 

Old  Hoitll  ClliiTah.  In  Bonton  ;  generally 
thought  to  have  been  Christ  Church  on  Salem 
street,  the  oldest  building  remaining  in  the  city ; 


which   may  keep   up   a  principal  church   and 
several  important  buildings  called  chapels, 

Patilaiobal  Cbnrob.  One  administered  by 
a  patriarch,  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  aa  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain bishops  who  have  this  title ;  thus,  the 
patriarchs  of  Aquilea,  Lisbon,  and  Venice  may 
confer  the  title  of  patriarchal  upon  their  cathe- 
dral churches.  Also,  at  Rome  there  are  five 
churches  representing  the  five  great  patriarchs 
of  the  Christian  world  in  antiquity  —  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. 8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  that  of 
Rome;  the  others  are  S.  Peter's,  S.  Paul's 
without  the  Walls,  S.  Mana  Maggiore,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  without  Che  Walls. 
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F(Kttlflo«l  Cbnrob.  One  where  a  bUhop 
poiititicates,  or  more  usually  conAned  to  tLe 
church  of  the  sovereign  pontitT 

BooDd  Church.  (See  the  article  under 
Bound.) 

The  foUowing  U  a  chrouological  Bummaiy, 
prepared  hj  Hr.  Barr  Ferreo,  of  the  more  im- 
portant churcbsB  of  Western  Europe,  including 
thiMe  buildings,  familiarity  with  which  would 
give  the  atudeut  an  acquaintance  with  the 
derelopment  of  the  eocleaiastical   architecture. 
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BalsbDit.  Cathedral  C.  Built  1611-1631 
by  Santiuo  Solari ;  "baruque"  C  frequeutly 
copied  ill  Austria  and  Germany. 

BtraaaantaL  Styria.  Cistercian  abbey  C. 
XJV'c;  3  naves  and  apaes  :   no  traneept;   open 

trant.  Southern  Tyrol.  Cathedral  V. 
Parts  K  side  XI  c ;  rebuilt  XII  c  ;  chiefly  early 
XIII  c  ;  done  XV  c. 

Vianna.  S  Stephan.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
Xlll  0 ;  ehoir  XIV  c ;  nave,  S  tower,  XIV- 
XV  c;  Slower  re- 
built 1860-1864 
in  the  original 
atyle ;  moat  impor- 


Antweip.  Notre 
Dame.  Collegiate 
C;  cathedral  C 
from  1559.    XIV- 


XV  c 


CHUacH:  Plan  or  StuaauaT  CtTHBVBiii 
A   capital  C  stands  for  the  word  "church,"  a 
imaU  c  for  the  word  "  century." 

The  onler  is  by  alphabet  of  countries,  as  fol- 

Anstrian  States  (excluding  Bohemia,  Dalma- 
tia,  Hungary,  and  Istria) 

Belgium       Oermany  Portugal 

Bohemia      Hungary  Scotlarul 

Dalmatia     Istria  Spain 

Denmark     Italy  Sweden 

England       Netherlands  Switzerland 

France  (Holland)  Turkey 

Norway 


A«nun.  Croatia.  Cathedral  C.  Built 
XIII-XIV  c  ;  choir  vault  XV  c  ;  3  navea  and 
apses  :  no  transept. 

Botson.  TyrtjL  Pariah  C.  Middle  XIV 
C :  rich  flamboyant  tower,  open  spire,  done 
XVI  c ;   aisles  and  nave  of  equal  height. 

Craoow.  Oalicia.  Uarienkirche.  Begun 
XIII  c ;  rebuilt  XIV  c ;  chapels  XV-XVI  c ; 
brick  ;  elongated  choir  without  aisles ;  almost 
square  nave  (an  Austrian  type). 

Onrk.  Carinthia.  Cathedral  C.  Second 
half  XII  c ;  elegant  inner  porch  portals ;  mag- 
nificent crypt  with  100  columns. 

LUlenfeld.  Lower  Austria.  Cistercian  ab- 
bey C.  Early  XIII  c  ;  circular  apse  within 
later  square ;  beautiful  XII  c  cloister  with  400 
marble  columns. 
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aisle  vaults  XVIIc; 

'  transepts ; 
iver  (U22- 
of  the  most  remai^ble  in  Europe. 
^  Qudnle  et  Michel.  Coll^- 
ate  C  ;  now  cathedral  C.  Choir  XIII  c ;  nave 
XrVe;  W  portal  c  1499;  chapel  S  Sacrement 
I533-l&39i  notable  carved  wood  pulpit  by 
VerhniggGD ;  fine  glass  windows. 

Obant.  S  Bavon  ("Sint  Baafe").  Cathe- 
dral  C.      Crypt  X  c   rebuilt  XIII  c ;   choii 

XIII  c ;  tower  XV-XVI  c ;  chapeU  XV  c  ; 
nave  and  transept  XVI  c ;  contains  many  great 
works  of  art. 

Ukga.  S  Jacques.  Abbey  C ;  now  parish 
C.  1513-1538;  beautifully  painted  vaults; 
one  of  the  most  perfect  late  Gothic  churches. 

iMonla.  S  Pierre.  Collegiate  C ;  non- 
parish  C.  XV  c  ;  W  towers  destroyed  XV  c 
and  partly  rebuilt. 

MMshlin.    SRombaut.     Cathedral  C.    Choir 

XIV  c  ;  nave  XV  c  ;  unfinished  tower  ;  one  of 
the  most  imprrsBLve  Belgian  cathedrals. 

■fona.  S  Waudru.  Abbey  C ;  now  catbe- 
dialC.  XV-XVI  c;towBrdiscontinued  1630; 
fine  type  of  its  period. 

Tonntay.  Notre  Dame,  Cathedral  C. 
Nave  and  transept  XI-XII  c;  choir  XII- 
XIIIc;  nnve  vault  1TT7  ;  C  of  the  first  rank; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monnmenta  iu   Bel> 

Tprai.  S  Hartin.  Collegiate  C ;  cathedral 
C  from  1559.  Choir  1221:  nave  1254  ;  porch 
and  tower  XV  c;  chapel  S  Sacrement  1623; 
choir    one    of    the    most    monumental    of   ita 
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S  Barb«rakirchB.  XTV,  XV, 
XVI  c ;  incomplete ;  choir,  chawb,  E  part 
Ukve  only  ;  5  aisle*. 

Fncne.  S  Veit.  Cathe.lral  C.  XIV  c; 
begun  bj  Frencb,  continued  by  German  mas- 
teni ;  tower  burned  XVI  c  ;  incomplete ;  choir 
only. 


Ttan.  Virgin  and  S  Doiino.  Cathedral  C. 
Firac  half  XIII  c ;  nave  raulta,  XV  c ;  apire 
XVI  c ;  auperb  sculptured  inarble  portaU ; 
Lombard  Romanesque  type. 

Zax>.  S  Anaatasia.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
early  XIII  c ;  facade  XIV  c  ;  crjpt  larger  thau 
C;  Lombard  Komaoesque  type;  superb  wood 
choir  stalls. 


Bansor.  S  Daniel.  Cathedral  C.  Frag- 
ments XIII-XIV  c ;  nare  arcade,  E  part  pres- 
bytery, W  tower,  XVI  c. 

Bath.  SS  Peter  and  Paul.  Benedictine 
mbbey  C.  Fragmenta  XII  c;  rebuilt  c  1496- 
c  1616 ;  nave  and  aUle  vaiilto  XIX  c. 

Bavsrly.  Secular  f»llq^at«  C;  choir  XIII 
c ;  nave  XIV  c ;  W  front  close  XV  c;  modem 
choir  screen. 

BriatoL     Holy  Trinity.     Augustjuian  abbey 
C;  cathedral  C  from  1542.     FragmeuU  XII 
c ;  elder  Laily  Chapel  early  XIII 
c ;   choir  XIV  c ;   central  tower 
XV  c ;    nave    and    W    towere, 
XIX  c. 

S    Mary    the   Virgin, 

Redcliffe.  Pariah  C,  Built  1292- 
1357  (S  porch  older) ;  partly  re- 
built XV  c ;  graceful  tower  and 

BoItoD.  Augustiniao  prioiy 
C ;  nave  now  pariah  C.  Parts 
of  choir,  transepts  and  nave  XII 
c  ;  N  aisle  eariy  XIII  c ;  E  end 
choir  and  part  transepU  XIV  c ;  W  tower  XVI 

'soatoiL  S  Botolph.  Parish  C.  Chiefly 
XIV  c;  beautiful  XV  c  tower. 

Cambrldc«.  Chapel  of  King's  College  of 
SS  Mary  and  Nicholas.  Foundations  1446; 
chiefly  1503-1515 ;  superb  fan  tracery  vaults. 

Great  S  Mary's.     University  C.    Built 

1478-1519 ;  tower  1491-1608  ;  modem  porch. 

Cant«rb(uy.  Christ  or  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Cathclral  and  BeneciJctine  Mnnaslery.  Tran- 
sept   towers    1070-1109;    crypt   1070-1100, 
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1176-1184;  choir  1174-1184;  retrochoir and 
corona    1178-1184;    nave  and    W   transept 
1379-1400;  central  tower  1495-1503;  S  W 
tower  a418-16I7;  NW  tower  XIX  c 

CarUala.  Augustinian  priory  C ;  cathedral 
C  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  from 
1540.  Part  nave,  S  transept,  XI-XII  c ;  W 
part  choir  XIII  c ;  E  part  choir  XIII-XIV  c ; 
N  transept,  summit  central  tower  early  XV  c ; 
5  bays  nave  destroyed  1646. 

CMohaator.  Holy  Trinity.  Cathedral  C. 
Chiefly  XII  c;  choir,  XH-XIIl  c;  outer  aisles 
nave,  middle  XIII  c ;  Lady  Chapel  Xll-early 

XIV  c ;  central  tower  XIII  c ;  central  spire  be- 
gun XV  c;  feU  1861  ;  rebuilt  1866;  5  aisles; 
unusual  in  England. 

CoTODtiy.  S  Michael.  Pariah  C.  First 
half  XV  c ;   beautiful   tower  and   spire  XIV- 

XV  c ;  largest  EngUsh  parish  C. 

Dnriuun.  Christ  and  Blessed  Maiy  the  Vir- 
gin. Benedictine  abbey  C  to  1540;  cathedral 
C.  Great  transept,  choir  and  aisles,  save  E 
bays,  and  roof  XI  c  ;  W  towers  XII  c ;  Gali< 
lee  chapel  Utter  half  XII  c ;  chapel  9  altars, 
XIII  c;  cloisur  XIV-XV  c;  upper  part  cen- 
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irXVc. 


S  Etheldreda.  Cathedral  C  ftora 
1109.  Nearly  done  1 100 ;  Galilee  porch  early 
XIII  c ;  presbytery  XIII  c  ;  beautiful  central 
lantern  and  octagon  and  Lady  Chapel  XIV  c ; 
modem  painted  wood  nave  roof. 

Bxotsr,  S  Peter.  Benedictine  monastery 
and  cathedral  C.  Towers  first  half  XII  c; 
transformed  and  practically  rebuilt  XIII-XIV 
c ;  W  front  with  sculptured  screen. 

Fonntalna.  S  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  C 
to  1539.      Nave  and  transept  XII  c;    choir 
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XIII  c  ;  N  transept  tower,  XV-XVI  c;  some 
windows  XV  c ;  ruined. 

Pnmaaa.  8  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  C  to 
1537.  Central  parts  second  half  XII  c ;  nave 
later  ;  presbytery  XV  c ;  ruined. 

fflonooatar.  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 
Cathedral  C  from  1541.  Choir,  transept,  nave, 
N  aisle,  Xll  c;  nave  vaulu,  XIII  e;  transepla 
cased,  XIV-XV  c;  choir  vaults,  XIVp;  Wfront, 
S  porch,  2  bays  nave,  tower.  Lady  Chapel,  XV 
<^ ;  E  window  (largest  in  EngUnd)  middle  XIV  c ; 
cloister  XIV-XV  c. 


CHURCH 

OrMt  MalTon.  SS  Muy  and  Hiclue). 
Benedictine  priory  C.  XI  c ;  wholly  remodelled 
XV  c. 

Barefotd.  SS  Huy  and  Ethelbett.  CRthe- 
dnJ  C.    Nave  pien,  choir  to  clemloij,  XI-XIl 


c ;  clereetoiy,  choir  viulta,  N  transept,  XIII  c ; 
centr;^  tower,  E  transept,  nave  aisle  walls,  XIV 
c  ;  outer  N  porch  XVI  c ;  W  front,  nave  tri- 
farium,  and  clerestory  XVIII  c. 

HolL     Holy  Trinity.    Parish  C.     Choir  mid- 
dle XJV  c ;  nave,  upper  part  croMJng  tower, 
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eariy  XV  c ;  largest  parish  church  in  England 
Mve  S  Michael'a,  Coventry. 

KbtotaU.     S  Maiy.     Ciiterdan   abbey  C. 
Chiefly  XII  c;  ruined, 

UoUMd.  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy  and  S  Chad. 
Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XUI  c ;  Lady 
Chapel  and  presbytery  XIV  c ;  central 
spin  rebuilt  XVII  e;  central  and  2  W 
towers  with  spires. 

Unooln.  Blessed  Virgin  Uarj.  Ca- 
thedral C.  W  waU  XI  c ;  additions  W 
Ik^ade,  part  W  toveis,  chair,  E  transept, 
E  side  W  transept,  XII  c ;  nave,  W  tran- 
sept, upper  put  W  front,  presbyter; 
(Angel  Choir),  XIII  c ;  top  towers  XIV 
c ;  W  ipim  removed  1807 ;  cloister 
XIII  c 

London.  8  Ctemcnt  Danes.  Parish 
C.  Built  1688  by  Edward  Pierce  mia 
superiatendenc«  of  3ir  Christopho'  Wm. 

SHsiy.  Temple  Church.  Round 

part  eonaecnted  II6&;  choir  consecrated 
1240. 

S  Mary  le  Strand.     Parish  C. 

Built  by  James  Oibbs  1T17 ;  consecrated 
1723. 

8  Martin  in  the  Fields.    Parish 

C.  Built  by  Oibbs;  befun  i;23;  spire 
done  1724. 

8  Paul.     Cathedral  C.     BuUt 

1675-1710;  the  masterpiece  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ;  largest  Protestant 
cathednl;  one  of  the  finest  modem 
domes. 

Southwark.    8  Maij  Oveiy.    8 

Saviour  fium  1540 ;  Augustinian  prioij 
C  to  1540;  cdlegiate  C  from  1897. 
Built  XII  c;  choir.  Lady  Chapel,  nave 
vaults,  XIII  c;  transept  XIV  c;  nave 
Nmoved  and  rebuilt  XIX  c. 

Westminster.  S  Peter.  Bene- 
dictine abbey  C;  now  collegiate  C.  Chmr, 
transept,  E  part  nave,  XIII  c ;  W  part 
nave,  XIV-XVc;  Henry  VII's  Chapel 
1500-1512;  W  front  remodelled  1722- 
17*0;  cloister  XIII-XIVc. 

W  SmithHeld.    8  Bartholomew 

the  Great.  Auguatinian  priory  C ;  now 
parish  C.  XII  c;  icmodeUed  eaiiy  XV 
c;  nave  removed  XVI  c;  tower  1628; 
choir  and  transept  only. 

Ludlow.  8  Lawrence.  Parish  C. 
Founded    XIV  c ;    chiefly    XV  c ;    fine 

KaloMsbaiT.    Holy  Saviour,  88  Peter 
and  Paul.     Benedictine  abbey  C ;  nare 
now  parish  C.     XII  c ;  derestoiy  XIV  c ;  nave 
only  remains. 

BCanolmtaT.      Collegiate   and   parish    C  of 

Christ ;   cathedral  C  of  Blewl  Virgin  Mary, 

SS.  George  and  Denys,  from  1647.    Nave  early 

XV  c ;  choir  middle  XV  t ;  second  aisle  of  nave 
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iMt  half  XV  c ;  Chetham  Chapel,  XVI  c ;  W 
tower.  XIX  c. 

ioh.      Hoi  J    and    Undivided    Trinity. 
Cathedral   prioiy   C   of  Benedictine 

7.  Choir,  tnuwept,  nave,  XI-XII  c; 
choir,  dereetoiy,  XIV  c ;  nave  and  choir  vaults 
XV  c;  cloiiter  XIII-XV  c. 

Oxford.  Christ  Church.  Benedictine  prioij 
C ;  cathedral  and  eoU^e  chapel  from  1546. 
Fabric  latter  half  XII  c ;  Lady  Chapel  middle 
XIIIc;"L»tin"Cbapel  first  half  XIVc;  nave 
and  choir  vault  XV- XVI  c. 

S3  Mar;  and  John  the  Baptist.     Mer- 

ton  College  chajial.  Choir  b^un  c  1227 ;  tran- 
sept XIV  c  ;  top  tower  XV  c ;  clioir,  traoiept, 
and  tower  only. 

S  Mai7  the  Virgin.  Re- 
built XII  or  XIII  c ;  choir  c  H62 ; 
nave  14W  ;  nave  roof  and  Lady 
Chapd  modified  eariy  XVI  c. 

Faahorn.  Holy  Cross,  Bene- 
dictine abb^  0;  DOW  parish  C. 
Transept  XII  c;  presbytery  XIII 
c ;  transept  vault  XV  c ;  nave  de- 
stroyed XVI  c ;  parts  E  end  XIX  c 

Potarboroiiali.  S  Peter.  Bene- 
<Uctine  monaBteiy ;  cathedral  C 
from  I&41.  Chiefly  XII  c;  re- 
moriuble  W  frout  of  3  vast  arches, 
XIII  c ;  triforium  windows  XIV 
c ;  "  New  Building  "  XV-XVI  c. 

BlaTBiilx.  3  Mary.  Cistercian 
abbeyC  to  1&38.  Founded  1131  ; 
chiefly  XII  c;  choir  end  XII  c, 
beginning  XIII  c ;  ruined. 

UpOD.  SS  Peter  and  WUfrid. 
Abbey  C ;  parish  C  ;  collegiate  C  ; 
cathedral  C  from  1836.  Saion 
ciypt ;  largely  XII  c  ;  W  front 
XIII  c ;  presbytery  end  XIII  c ; 
parts  central  tower  and  choir  XV 
c  ;  nave  aisles  early  XVI  c. 

Roohaatar.  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Benodictine 
monastery  and  mthe'lml  C.  Part 
nare  andcryptXI-XlI  c  ;  rebuilt, 
W  front.  XT!  c ;  transepts  and 
cbmi  XIII  c  ;  some  windows,  nave, 
clerestory,  and  roof  XV  c  ;  aisles  re- 
built XVII  r  ;  antral  tower  XIX  c. 

Somaey.  SS  Maty  and  Aethel- 
fliBila.  Benedictine  convent  C. 
Choir,  transept,  part  nave,  XII  c ; 

W  end  nave  XIII  c  ;   choir  trifo- 

num,  part  N  aiele,  AV  c. 

Saint  Albana.  S  Alban.  Beneilictine  abbey 
to  1539;  cathedral  C  from  1877.  Central  tower 
And  transept  XI  c;  chiefly  XII  c;  W  end 
nave,  pretbyteiy,  XIII  c  ;  Lady  Chi^iel  XIV  c ; 
much  changed  in  restoration. 

SaUabmr.  B1esse<l  Virgin  Mary.  Cathe- 
jralG.    Almost  entirely  between  1220-1266; 


S  Maiy.     Beoedictiue  abbey 
C.     Fragments  XII  c;  rebuilt  XV  c 

SootliwelL  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Secular 
collegiate  C;  cathedral  C  from  1883.  Nave, 
transept,  central  tower,  door  N  porch,  XII  c; 
choir,  N  transept  chapel,  chapter  house,  XIII 
c  ;  nave  windows  XV  c ;  W  apirra, 
nave  loof,  XIX  c. 


■^i.^ 


>,  Vchice;   1S10-1533. 


8  Maiy.  Benedictine  abbey 
C  to  1539  ;  now  parish  C.  Early  XII  c  ;  rhoir 
done  early  XV  c  ;  chapeb  XIII,  XIV,  XV  c  ; 
wood  spire  fell  15G9. 

Tlutom.      S   Maiy.      Cistercian   abbey  C. 
Foumieil  XII  c ;  cloister  XIII  c ;  rebuilt  XIV 
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^^altfaam.  Holy  Croes.  Augiutinian  abbqr 
0 ;  nave  now  parish  C.  Dedicated  1062 ;  re- 
modelled XII  c ;  W  front  and  tower,  XIV  c ; 
presbytery  and  transept  remoYed  XVI  c ;  nave 
only  remains. 

^7ella.  S  Andrew.  Cathedral  C.  Nave, 
transept,  lower  part  W.  bays  choir,  end  XII  c ; 
W  front  XIII  c;  central  tower,  choir,  Lady 


Church  of  8.  Rkdbntokb,  Vknick. 

Chapel,  XIV  c;  upper  part  W  towers  XIV- 
XV  c ;  cloister  XV  c ;  most  richly  decorated 
English  front. 

Winchester.  Holy  Trinity,  SS  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Swithin.  Cathedral  C  and  Benedictine 
monastery.  Built  XI  c ;  E  chapels  XII  c  to 
early  XIII  c ;  presbytery  piers  and  arches,  nave 
remodelled,  XIV-XV  c ;  W  front  XIV  c  ;  pres- 
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bytery  remodelled  and  aisles  rebuilt  XVI  c; 
longest  medieval  C. 

'WimdMor,  Virgin  Mary,  SS  George  and 
Edward,  King  and  Confessor.  Royal  and  col- 
legiate Chapel  within  the  Castle;  now  Royal 
Free  Chapel  of  S  George.  XV  c ;  largest  Eng- 
lish royal  chapel ;  beautifril  fan  vaulting. 

Worcester.  Christ  and  the  Bleasetl  Mary 
the  Virgin.  Cathedral  [and  Benedictine  priory] 
C.  Crypt,  parts  nave,  W  part  choir,  transept 
walls,  XI  c ;  to  last  quarter  XII  c ;  2  W  bays 
nave  last  quarter  XII  c ;  choir,  Lady  Chapel,  £ 
transept,  XIII  c ;  nave,  save  2  bsys,  XIV  c ; 
cloister  XIV  c. 

Taimoiith.  S  Nicholas.  Parish  C.  Founded 
c  1123  ;  rebuilt  middle  XIII  c. 

Tork.     S  Peter.     Cathedral   C.     W  crypt 

XI  c  ;  E  crypt  XII  c  ;  transepts  XIII  c ;  nave, 
chapter  house,  XIII-XIVc;  choir  and  presby- 
tery 1361- c  1420;  towers  XV  c;  nave  and 
choir  vaults  (wood)  XIX  c 

FRANCE 

AbbevlUe.  S  Vulfnn.  Collegiate  C  ;  now 
parish  C.  Nave  XV-XVI  c  ;  choir  XVII  c ; 
facade  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flamboyant 
fronts,  richly  decorated. 

AlbL  S  C^cile.  Cathedral  C.  Begim 
1282;  chiefly  XIV  c;  rich  S  portal  1473- 
1501 ;  fortified  brick  C ;  interior  wall  paint- 
ings XV-XVI  c ;  beautifril  choir  screen. 

Amiena.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  Be- 
gun 1220;  choir  1235-1240;  done  1269; 
upper  part  W  facade  XV  c ;  fleche  1529-1533 ; 
chapels  XIV  c ;  magnificent  carved  wood  stalls 
and  portal  sculptures ;  brgest  French  cathedral 

Aogen.  S  Maurice.  Cathedral  C.  Lower 
part  nave  XI  c ;  nave  vault  (domical)  middle 

XII  c;  N  transept  XIII  c;  choir  1274;  W 
towers  rebuilt  XVI  c. 

Angoulftme.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C. 
Chiefly  early  XII  c ;  repaired  XIV,  XV,  XVI  c ; 
domical  C ;  W  front  sculptured  throughout 
with  Last  Judgment. 

Aries.  S  Trophime.  Cathedral  C  to  1801. 
"figlise  Primatiale."  XI-XII  c  ;  choir  1430  ; 
beautiful  cloister,  XII,  XIII,  XIV  c ;  elabo- 
rately sculptured  portal. 

Auch.  S  Marie.  Cathedral  C.  XV-XVI 
c ;  W  towers  and  facade  1685 ;  magnificent 
carved  wood  choir  stalls  and  glass  of  XVI  c. 

Anton.  S  Lazare.  Cathedral  C.  Roman- 
esque body  (XII  c)  enclosed  with  Gothic 
chapels  c  1465  ;  central  tower  and  spire  c  1465. 

Auacenre.  S  J^tienne.  Cathedral  C.  Crypt 
XI  c ;  choir  XIII  c ;  nave  and  transept  XIV- 
XV  c ; '  lower  fa<^de  XIII  c ;  upper  part  XV  c ; 
N  tower  beginning  XVI  c. 

Bayeojc  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C. 
Fragments  of  XI-XII  c  ;  chiefly  middle  XIII  c  ; 
tower  XV  c  with  modem  dome. 
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S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C.  Choir 
1240-1272 ;  traoBepts  XVI  c ;  highest  vault 
in  France ;  incomplete ;  joined  to  old  cathedral 
called  "  ^a  Basse- (Euvre  "  built  before  XI  c. 

Bordaaax.  SAndr^.  Cathedral  C.  "Eglise 
Primatiale."  Lower  parts  of  nave  XI-XII  c ; 
choir  1260-1310;  towers  and  transepts  XIV 
c;  nave  vaults  XVI  c;  tower  Pey-Berland 
(isolated)  U40. 

8  Michel.     Parish  C.     XV-XVI  c ; 

isolated  tower  U72-1492,  with  modem  spire. 

Bonrgea.  S  Etienne.  Cathedral  C.  Crypt 
and  side  portals  XII  c ;  chiefly  XIII-XIV  c ; 
nave  chapels  XV  c;  5  aisles,  5  W  portab 
(unique) ;  no  transept. 

Braiaoa.  S  Yved.  Dependence  of  Premon- 
stratensian  abbey ;  now  parish  C.  Begun  end 
XII  c ;  done  early  XIII  c ;  W  bays  nave  re- 
moved XIX  c;  one  of  tlie  most  charming 
French  rural  churches. 

Broo.  S  Nicolas  de  Tolentin.  Augustinian 
abbey  C ;  now  seminary  chapel.  Built  1506- 
1636;  architects,  Jehan  Perr^  (1506-1512), 
Van  Boghem  (1513-1536);  remarkable  C 
with  notable  tombs  of  French  princes;  beau- 
tiful glass.     Near  Boui^-en-Bresse. 

Caen.  S  Pierre.  Parish  C.  XIV  c ;  re- 
touched XV  c ;  tower,  prototype  of  XIV  c  Nor- 
man towers ;  apse  chapels  XVI  c ;  elaborately 
decorated  in  flamboyant  style. 

S  Etienne.    "  Abbaye  aux  Hommes." 

Benedictine  abbey  C.  Begun  by  William  the 
Conqueror  1066 ;  nave  and  tribune  vaults 
middle  XII  c;  W  spires  beginning  XIII  c; 
choir  XIII  c;  nave  injured  XVI  c;  rebuilt 
XVII  c ;  central  tower  removed  XVI  c. 

La  Trinity.     "  Abbaye  aux  Dames.'' 

Benedictine  abbey  C.  Founded  1062  by  Ma- 
thilda ;  contemporary  with  S  Etienne ;  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  XII  c ;  S  transept  chapel  XIII  c. 

Caroaaaonne.  S  Nazaire.  Cathedral  C  to 
1802.  Nave  XII  c ;  choir  and  transept,  1310- 
1320;  W  front  fortified;  £  part  an  exquisite 
and  delicate  type  of  Gothic. 

Chartrea.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  S 
tower  done  c  1 1 70  ;  burned  1 194  (crypt,  facade, 
towers  survived) ;  rebuilt,  choir  dedicated, 
1198;  transept  porches  1230-1240;  conse- 
crated 1260;  N  spire  1506-1514;  beautiful 
sculptured  choir  screen  XVI-XVIII  c. 

Ctvnj.  S  Nicolas.  XI  c ;  upper  part  W 
fa^e  XV  c  ;  W  front  richly  scidptured. 

Clermont-Ferrand.  Notre  Dame  du  Port. 
Collegiate  C  ;  now  parish  C.  Date  uncertain, 
probably  XI  c;  fine  type  of  Auvergne  Roman- 
esque; tribune  over  aisles  with  half  barrel 
vaults  buttressing  nave  vaults. 

Conqnes.  S  Foi.  Benedictine  abbey  C. 
XII  c ;  grand  C  in  Auvergne  Romanesque  :  trib- 
unes all  around  interior. 

Contanoea.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C. 
BuUt  1205-1238;  chapels  1251-1274;  beau- 
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tifiil  central  lantern  and  tower;  Norman  type 
of  cathedral. 

Dijon.  Notre  Dame.  Parish  C.  XIII  c ; 
high  W  facade  of  two  series  of  arches  over 
open  porch ;  fine  type  of  Burgundian  C. 

^vreuaL  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  Parts 
nave  XI-XII  c ;  upper  parts  nave  early  XIII 
c ;  XIII-XIV  c  choir  larger  than  nave ;  mag- 
nificent central  tower  XVI  c;  exterior  much 
changed  in  restoration. 

Fontevrault.  Notre  Dame.  Abbey  C,  called 
"  Qrand  Moutier  " ;  now  prison.  XII  c ;  clois- 
ter repaired  XVI-XVII  c ;  domical  church. 

laaolre.  S  Austremoine.  Benedictine  abbey 
C;  now  parish  C.  Same  character  as  Notre 
Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  slightly  later  in  date ; 
modem  fa^e  and  towers. 

La  ChaiitS.  S  Croix.  Cluniac  prioiy  C. 
Begun  end  XI  c ;  nave  burned  XVI  c ;  4  bays 
rebuilt  1695  ;  choir  repaired  XVII  c. 

La  Fert^  Bernard.  Notre  Dame  des  Ma- 
rais.  Parish  C.  Nave,  transept,  tower,  1450- 
1500;  choir  aisles,  apse  chapeU,  XVI  c;  spire 
destroyed  1740;  fine  flamboyant  C. 

Laon.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  to 
1801.  Built  early  XII  c;  choir,  transept, 
nave,  rebuilt  1155-1174;  remodelled  early 
XIII  c;  6  towers  carried  above  roof;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  early  XIII  c  churches. 

Le  Dorat.  S  Marie.  Abbey  C.  End  XI  c ; 
first  quarter  XII  c ;  tower  beginning  XIII  c ; 
one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  churches  in  cen- 
tral France. 

Le  Mana.  S  Julien.  Cathedral  C.  W 
fii^ade,  aisle  walls  and  vaults,  base  S  tower, 

XI  c;  upper  parts  nave,  transept  piers,  1150; 
choir  (lai^^tin  France)  1217-1254;  S  tran- 
sept XIV  c ;  N  transept,  upper  part  S  tower, 

XV  c ;  superb  glass. 

Le  Pay.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  XI- 
XII  c ;  parts  of  cloister  much  older ;  nave  vaulted 
with  unique  domes;  exterior  in  black  and 
white  with  mosaic  patterns;  fine  group  of 
dependent  buildings. 

Uaieox.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C  to  1799. 
Church  of  XII  c,  rebuilt  in  XIII  c;  nave 
chapek  XIV  c;  Lady  Chapel    1430;   repairs 

XVI  c ;  type  of  Norman  transition. 

Loohas.  S  Ours.  Collegiate  C ;  now  parish 
C.  Chiefly  XII  c ;  first  bay  nave  X  c ;  nave 
aisles  XII  and  XV  c ;  unique  nave  roof  of  2 
towers  and  2  pyramids. 

Lyona.  S  Martin  d'Ainay.  Benedictine 
abbey  C  to  1790 ;  now  parish  C.  X-XI  c ;  a 
5-ai8led  church  with  outer  aisles  of  XII  or  XIII  c. 

S  Jean.      Cathedral   C.      "  ^p^lise 

Primatiale."  Choir  early  and  end  of  XII  c  ; 
nave  XIII  c ;  W  fa<^le  XIV-XV  c ;  towers  at 
side  of  choir  done  1480. 

Mantes.       Notre     Dame.       Collegiate    C. 

XII  c  ;  fa<^ade  XIII  c  ;  choir  chapels  XIV  c ; 
a  reduced  copy  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
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HMdx.  S  ^ticDDe.  Cathednl  C.  Cbmr 
middle  XIH  c;  D«ve  XV-XVI  c.       , 

Melle.  S  Hilaire.  BeaedictiDe  pnoi7  C. 
Apse.  ambuLitoiy  chapeU,  XI  c  ;  naveXlIc;  W 
fafsde  witb  ranges  af  richly  sculptured  arcliea. 

Mol—ao.  S  Pierre.  Benedictine  abbef  C. 
AugiuUniaii  abbey  C  from  1618.  Rebuilt 
XV  c  ou  Bite  of  C  dedintnl  1060;  8  portal 
XII  c,  elaborat*ly 


Cbdkch  or  8.  ?RTKit:    Paiit  or  Mobth  Fkok 

TUTU  West).   NuBTniRH  Arsa.    Colow 

ALL  or  imfl,  CuruL*  ur  ci 

U50-1531  ;  part  nave  deatroyeil  1776;  clois- 
ter done  1288  ;  one  of  tho  most  picturesqiirlj 
eitiiated  churchea  in  Europe,  with  complete  and 
eit^naive  monastic  buildingH. 

NubMine.  S  Just.  Catbedral  C  to  1801. 
Choir  1270-1320  (only  part  finisheil) ;  W  cnil 
(fruKTnenti)  begun  1708. 

N«T«n.  S  Etienne.  Benedictine  abbey  C; 
DOW  pansh  C.     Clji«fl.v  XI  c. 

Kotre  DasM  de  V^fAim.  Votive  C.  A 
•uperb  example  of  the  florid  Gothic  of  the 
Mcoud  hnlf  of  XV  c. 

Noyoa.      Notre  Dame.      Cathedral  C  to 
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1801.  Socond  half  XII  c ;  upper  pMi  towen 
Xlll  c ;  W  porch  XTV  c ;  truaepta  termiuted 
witb  circular  apwa. 

Oi«l*«l.  Notre  Dame.  SeeuUr  priorj  C ; 
collate  C  from  1242;  now  parish  C.  XI  c; 
similar  to  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clennont ; 
oct««onal  tower  XIII  c. 

P««7'l»'Moulal.  Notre  Dame.  Benedic- 
tine priory  C ;  now  parish  C.     Chiefly  XII  c ; 

l-.Ll-    ii    _:.!.     .1 1     yf     pQj.pl,     of    itg^ 

PHk.  Benedictine 
door,  nave  vault, 
I  decoiBtion. 
tbedral  C.  B«cnn 
nave,  done  1196; 
pain  and  changes 
i  12&7;  navBchap- 
«1;  S  aiala;  one 
»  of  Gothic  aicbi- 

'  C,  La  8  Conronne; 

Chapel  Built  by 
'124&;  done  1247; 

a  gem  of  Gothic 
npper  C  painted 
lodem    reatoration) 

nmain  rAumnoia. 
Royal  C;  now 
parish  C.  Towa 
XII c;  Wfac■d^ 
choir,  apse,  fiiat 
halfXIIIc;outn 
B  aisle,  nave 
chapels,  XIV  e; 
porch,  part  W 
facade,  nave,  tnui- 
■ept,  choir  chap- 
da,  XV-XVI  c 

8  til- 

enne  du  HonL 
Parish  0.  Begun 
lbl7;  chcnr  done 
1&&7;  W  portal 
Ugua  1610;  fc- 

""""""  moui     juW     bj 

Biard  le  ptre 
1600-1609. 

>  Eustache.  Parish  C.  Bt^un  1 M2 ; 
done,  save  portal,  1642;  W  portal  1765-1788; 
unique  application  of  Benaissance  detail  to  Gothic 

S  S^verin.     Parish  C.     Side  portal, 

lower  porch,  parte  aisles,  and  nave  eariy  XIII  c ; 
tower,  outer  S  aisle,  XIV  c ;  remaining  parts  and 
general  rebuilding  1489-1498. 

S  Sulpice.     Parish  C.     B^un  1646; 

continued  1670,  1719,  1733,  1746;  a  vaat 
church ;  one  of  the  moat  notable  of  later  Parisiao 
churches. 

Pantheon.     Former  CImrch  of  SOene- 
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Tibre.     Begun  1761  by  Souffiot;  agTMt  modem 
clikircli,  uo«  ■ecukrized;  wmll  puntings  hj  mod- 
era  French  masten. 

PMgnanz.  S  FroDt.  Abbey  C  (uncertwn 
if  Beuedictbe  or  Augiutiniiin) ;  catbednU  C 
fn»n  1669.  Fint  lutf  XII  c ;  gittttlf  changed 
bj  modem  testontion ;  modelted  on  S  Uuk's, 
Venice ;  undeconted  interior. 

PoWan.  S  Pierre.  CuhednU  C.  Begun 
1162;  neuly  done  1204;  W  &^  XIII  c; 
upp«T  port  N  tower  XV  c;  uniuuall;  wide  W 
front;  "Angerin"  TuilU  of  domical  fomi. 

Notre  Dune  U  Grande.    Collegiate  C, 

Cbieflf  XI  c;  pMta  N  wall  nave  IX  or  X  c; 


1277 ;  choir  done  XV  c;  nare  done  XVI  c;  W 
faqulc^  C  1S30;  bausept  tower  1010-1526;  no 
W  portal. 

Roun.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedra]  C.  Parte 
W  facade,  cUTO;  chiefly  1202-1220;  traneept 
portals  1280-148B;  upper  part  N  tower  146T ; 
8    tower    1485-1617;    modern   central   iron 

3  Ouen.     Benedictine  abbe;  C;  now 

pariah  C.  Choir,  part  tranaept,  13IB-1336; 
nave  XV  c ;  beautiful  central  lantern  and  tower 
done  end  XV  c ;  walls  almost  whol^  filled  with 
glaaa;  W  fagMle  1846-1852. 

S  Madou.     Pariah  C.     Begun  14S7; 


CmmcH  or  S,  UiaiA 

UTe  chapela  XV-XVl  c ;  central  part  W  fiont 
rrauied  XV  e;  W  &ont  sculptured  throughout. 

SHUaire.     CoUegiateC.     XI-XIl  c; 

mutilated  1562;  T-aiileit  nave destroj'ed in  Revo- 
lution anil  rebuilt  1S55-18T6. 

ponUgny.  Cistercian  abbey  C.  Begun  mid- 
dle XII  c;  rwtored,  after  fires,  1615-1630; 
mnarluibly  homogeneoua;   apparently  built  at 

Pontolaa.  S  Haclou.  Pariah  C.  Apse,  part 
transept,  middle  XII  c;  facade  XV  c;  trans- 
formed XVI  0. 

Provlna.  S  Quiriac,  Collegiate  C.  Begun 
1160;  choir  XII- XIII  c;  transept  portals 
XIII  c :  modem  dome ;  no  fa^le. 

Rtdina.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
1212;  choir  nearly  done  1241;  nave  and  W  fa- 
fade  XIVc,  on  plans  of  XIIlc;  Wtoweral42e; 
auperb  sculpture  in  all  parts. 

S  Remi.    Beneilictine  abbey  C.  Chiefly 

XI  c ;  apse,  portal,  2  bays  nave,  XII  c ;  S  tran- 
sept XV  c. 

Rodes.    Notre  Dame.    Cathedral  C.    Begun 
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done  banning  XVI  c ;  modem  spire ;  rich)]'  or- 
namented porch,  with  carved  wood  doors. 

a.lut-ATit^dnleiU'.  Abbey  C.  XII  c;  de- 
rived from  8  FroDt,  P^rigueux;  domes  replaced 
with  domical  vadto  XIII  c. 

Sslnt-BaDatt-aarXadia.  S  Marie.  Benedic- 
tine abbey  C.  W  porch  XI  c;  chiefly  Xlle; 
nave  vault  1218;  majestic  W  porch  in  2storieB; 
one  of  the  moat  important  French  Romanesque 
churches. 

Balnt-Donla.  S  Denis.  Benedictine  abbey 
C.  XII  c ;  restored  end  XII  and  beginning  XIll 
c;  upper  parts  choir,  transept,  and  nave  rebuilt 
1331 ;  burial  place  of  Freoch  kings;  many  nota- 
ble monuments. 

BBlDtea-Mariaa-da-Ia-M«r.  Notre  Dame. 
Parisli  C.     Fortitie<i  church  of  XII  c. 

Salntlien  d1to«r«nt.  Benedictine  pnoryC. 
Narthex  XI  c;  choir  end  XII  c;  nave  beginning 
XIII  c ;  remarkable  transition  monument. 

SalnUiO.  Notre  Dame.  Augustinian  abbey 
C,  XIV-XVI  c ;  N  U>wer  Xlll  or  XIV  c;  S 
tower,  XV  or  XVI  c;  spira  XVII  c 


S  Ofloigw. 

Boiedictiiia  abbey  C.  XI  c ;  tbuIIb  rnbuilt  XII 
e;  Mile  capitulure  1107-1200;  doirter  {tng- 
mmta)  XIV  c. 

B«lD»Jtea  ■ona-VfaBlaj.    B  Pinre.     Bene- 
dicUne  C ;  now  puiab  C.     XIII  c;  porcb  partly 


Chitbch  of  8.  Paul:  South  PiRT  of  Wimi  F 
XIV-XVc;  BiirgTindian  type  of  Gothic;  charm- 

Saliit-PlarT»«DT-DtTea.  S  Marie.  Benedic- 
tine nbbey  C.  Tower  XII  e;  chiefly  XIII,  XIV, 
XVI  PI  apMchapeUXlIIc. 

BalDt-PoMe-Uon.   Notre  Dame  duCreitker. 


Chapel  Choir,  tower,  nave,  XIV  c ;  aialee  aod 
■ide  porebe*  middle  XV  c;  tower  tbe  prototype 
of  WTeral  in  tbe  region. 

Salnt^uantlii.     Notre  Dame,     Collc^te  C. 
Bueofporeb,  e«rly  XII  c;  eboirXIIIc;  nave 
XV  c ;  nave  cbapeU  XIV-XV  i: ;  double  tiaasepts. 
Balnt-Rlqidar.   8  Riquier.   Bene- 
dictine abbey  C.     Chiefly  end  XV 
and   XVI  c   {fragmentt    XIII  c); 
tower  XIII  or  XIV  c. 

e«oUa.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral 
C  to  1801 ;  now  paiiah  C.  Built 
I145-11B3;  apire  XIII  c;  cbapela 
XIV  c;  upper  parta  repaired  and 
traiuept  flniabed  XVI  c. 

Sua.  S  ^tienne.  Cathedra!  C. 
Built  lI40-116B;8tower  and  por- 
tal XIII  c ;  S  transept  portal  1 469- 
1497;  N  tTMiiept  portal  l&OI- 
1615;  top  S  tower  XVI  c. 

BolMODa.  SS  Gerraii  et  Protau. 
Catbedral  C.  BuUt  1160-1170; 
8  transept  1176  ;  choir  done  early 

XIII  c;  nave  chapela  XIV  c;  one 
arm  tnuuept,  semicircular. 

TmL  3  Gengoull  XIII  c ;  W 
facade  XV  c  ;  cloUter  flrat  half 
XVI  c. 

Tmiloaie.  8  Satuniin;  popii- 
laily  S  Semin.  Secular  abbey  C. 
Sanctuai;  XI  c ;  nave  XII  c  ;  re- 
buittBioriginaUyiaXIIIc;  remark- 
able central  tower,  brick ;  laifeet 
cburch  in  Boutbem  France. 

Toomiu.  8  PhiUbert.  Benedie- 
tine  abbey  C  ;  Nave  and  nartbex 
beginning  XI  c;  largely  XI  c;  tran- 
■ept  and  tawer  XII  c ;  miuor  parts 

XIV  or  XV  c. 

Toon.  S  Oatien.  Cathedral  C. 
BeguncllTG;  chiefly XIIIc;  con- 
tinued XIV,  XV,  XVI  c;  W  fapide 
U26-1547  ;  N  tower  done  1507  ; 
S  tower  done  1547;  panelled  W  front. 

TroyM.  SS  Pierre  et  Paul.  Ca- 
thedral C.  In  rebuilding  1214;  choir 
and  part  transept  XIII  c ;  transept 
XIV  c;  nave  XV  c;  W  facade 
XVI  c. 

S  Urbain.    CoUepateand 

papal  C;  now  Parish  C.  Begun 
1262;  characlerofXIVc;  nave  un- 
finished ;  a  ckefid'autTt  of  Oothk 

loNT.  TandAme.     La  Trinity.      Bene- 

dictine abbey  C.  XII-XV  c ;  nave 
XIV-XV  f :  nave  chapels  1341  and  1545; 
choir  begun  c  1 275 ;  isolated  tower  middle  XII  c. 
VJaoIaj.  La  Haileleine.  Benedictine  abbey 
C.  Nave  1096-1104;  narthei  1128;  choir 
1I98-120G  ;  upper  part  W  fa^e  XIII  c  ;  a 
grand  church. 


A«nh^wf  Ciithedral  C.  Octagoiul  church 
I7  CbMlenugne,  793-804,  with  gables  of  be- 
ginning XllI  c  utd  Tuof  of  XVII  c ;  choir 
1353-U''' 

rebuilt  X 
EaiulW 

SS  Cmu 

choir  XI 

S  tntnset 
front  coi 
splendid 

choir  XI 
mpportir 
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BrfUTt 
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than  kill 


CHURCH 
■;  W  parte  nave  Xlll  c;  choir  XIV-XV 
f  towen  rebuilt  1896. 
ideaholin.      S  Michaelnkirche.      Beuedic- 
abbey    C ;    now    Protcatant    parinh    C 
'  XI  c ;  rebuilt  iu  XII  and  XIII  c ;  E 

.A  W  .™^==M..    V  ^h™-  ™™v-,l   I06O. 

Catharine. 
XIII  c  ; 


IT  1248- 

V  c;    3 
SV  tower 


boirXIII 
Wto«-ers 

type  ol 
uai  aisles. 


.  SLibo- 
dTEl.  C. 
;   chiefly 


rzMbaxg,  (Badeti)  Horienkirche.  Cathe- 
dral C.  Built  1230-1288;  luperb  pierced 
«pire  1270-1300. 

Balbantadt.      S   Stephau.      Cathednd   C. 

Begun   c    1179;   consecrated  after    rebuilding 


XIII  c  i  great  W  tower  (no  entrance)  XI  0. 
RaSeoabnie.  S  Peter.  Cathedral  C.  Choir 
1273-1280  ;  3  tower  XV  c  ;  W  fapide  XV  c  ; 
W  towers  done  1859-1869;  most  charming 
Qennan  Qothic  catbedml. 


CHUBOH 

Speyer.  Cathedral  0.  Crypt  XI  c ;  chiefly 
XII  c ;  most  important  German  Romanesque 
C;  grand  dimensions;  typical  Rhenish  cathe- 
dral. 

Btraaburg.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Parts 
apse,  fragments,  beginning  XII  c ;  transept 
middle  and  end  XII  c ;  nave  and  choir  XIII  c ; 
chapels  XIII-XIV  c;  spire  1439;  W  front  a 
high  traceried  screen. 

Tkler.  Liebfrauenkirche.  1227-1243;  tower 
1492  ;  polygonal  church ;  unique  plan  and  con- 
struction; vaults  supported  by  angle  piers  of 
chapels  without  flying  buttresses. 

Ulm.  Cathedral  C.  Begun  1377 ;  nave 
done  1470;  tower  XIV-XVI  c;  completed 
XIX  c;  outer  walls  and  buttresses  panelled 
with  tracery. 

^7orma.  SS  Peter  and  Paul.  Cathedral 
C.  Chiefly  XII  c ;  S  portal  XIV  c ;  N  E 
tower  restored,  XV  c;  cloister  removed,  1813; 
£  and  W  apses. 

HUNGARY 

Kasobaa.  Cathedral  C.  XIV-XV  c ;  most 
important  Hungarian  Gothic  C;  square,  with 
polygonal  choir. 

Oedenburg.  Benedictine  abbey  C.  XIV- 
XV  c ;  by  German  masters ;  fine  tower ;  plan 
similar  to  Cracow. 

ISTRIA 

Parenao.  Cathedral  C.  VI  c ;  retains  origi- 
nal atrium  and  baptisteiy ;  rare  example  of  a 
complete  VI  c  basilica ;  most  important  C  on  £ 
shore  of  Adriatic. 

ITALY 

AaaiaL  S  Francesco.  Franciscan  monastery 
C.  Double  C;  begun  1228;  lower  C  done 
1232;  upi)er  C  dedicated  1253;  one  of  the 
earliest  Gothic  churches  in  Italy;  superbly 
frescoed  by  many  early  Italian  masters. 

AstL  S  Maria  Assunta.  Cathedral  C. 
Chiefly  first  quarter  XIII  c  (fragments  XI  c) ; 
S  porch  early  XVI  c ;  isolated  campanile. 

Bail  S  Sabino.  Cathedral  C.  Part  tran- 
sept and  £  end  X  c  ;  rebuilt  XI,  XII,  XIII  c ; 
interior  XVIII  c  ;  Q-aisIed  crypt. 

Bologna.  S  Petronio.  Begun  1390;  con- 
tinued to  middle  XVII  c ;  unfinished ;  present 
C  is  nave  of  projected  building ;  many  of  the 
most  famous  architects  of  XIV  and  XV  c  have 
laboured  on  it. 

Chiaravalle.  Cistercian  abbey  C  to  1797. 
XII-XIII  c ;  Lombard  C  with  enriched  central 
octagonal  tower. 

Como.  Cathedral  C.  Nave  begun  1396; 
fa9ade  XV  c;  choir  and  transept  XVI  c; 
cupola  XVIII  c;  beautiful  C  with  elegant 
detail ;  one  of  the  finest  in  north  Italy. 

Ferrara.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XII  c  ;  ad- 
ditions XIII-XIV  c ;  interior  XVII  c ;  campa- 
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nile  XV-XVI  c;  Lombard  C;  W  fa^de  a 
monumental  screen  with  ranges  of  arches;  2 
tsansepts ;  interior  modemiced. 

Zlorenoo.  S  Maria  dei  Fiore.  Cathedral 
C.  Begun  1296  ;  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  tower 
(Giotto,  1334-1337)  done  1351 ;  dome  (Bni- 
nelleschi)  1420-1436 ;  lantern  1445-1461  ; 
earliest  modem  dome ;  outer  walls  panelled  in 
mosaic ;  baptisteiy  (S  Giovanni  Battista),  XII  c. 

S    Maria    Novella.     Dominican    C. 

Begun  1278;  facade  of  red  and  white  marble 
1448-1470  by  Alberti;  notable  firesooes  by 
early  Italian  masters. 

S  Miniato  al  Monte.      Benedictine 

abbey  C.  Begun  1013 ;  fa^e  restored  XIV 
c;  campanile  1519;  illustrates  transition  from 
basilica  to  Romanesque  type ;  interior  walls  in 
mosaic  patterns;  wood  roof;  outer  walls  ve- 
neered in  coloured  marble. 

FoManuoTa.  Cistercian  abbey  C  to  1812 ; 
now  Carthusian.  Built  1187-1208;  fa^e, 
middle  XIII  c ;  cloister  end  XIII  or  beginning 
XIV  c ;  perhaps  best  remaining  representative 
of  an  Italian  mediaeval  monastery. 

Genoa.  S  Lorenzo.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly 
XII  c ;  restored  XIV  c ;  crossing  lantern  and 
top  campanile  XVI  c ;  facade  and  nave  arches 
of  black  and  white  marble  stripe. 

Luooa.  S  Martino.  Cathedral  C.  XI- 
XII  c ;  choir  XIV  c  ;  arcaded  W  fa^e,  richly 
decorated,  begun  1204 ;  miyestic  interior ;  Lom- 
bard C  of  Pisan  type. 

Bfantna.  S  Andrea.  Masterwork  of  Alberti 
1470-1476;  dome  1782,  earliest  type  of  Re- 
naissance C;  fine  proportions  and  elegant 
detail. 

Milan.  SAmbrogio.  Monastery  C.  Upper 
parts  and  apse  rebuilt,  nave  restored,  824-859  ; 
restoration  and  atrium  868-881 ;  nave,  rebuilt 
second  half  XII  c. 

S  Marise  Nascente.      Cathedral  C. 

Begun  1386;  choir  consecrated  1418;  cupola 
1490-1522;  Wend  nave  1686;  spire  1772; 
facade  XIX  c;  largest  Gothic  C  save  Seville 
cathedral ;  brick,  veneered  with  white  marble ; 
many  statues;  painted  vault  tracery;  one  of 
the  most  impressive  interiors  in  £urope. 

Modena.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XII  c; 
much  sculpture  on  facade  and  at  portals ;  one 
of  the  most  notable  Italian  towera  (XIII- 
XIV  c). 

Monreale.  Benedictine  abbey  C ;  cathedral 
C  from  1582.  Built  c  1175-1182  ;  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  Norman  art  in  Sicily ; 
interior  covered  with  magnificent  mosaics ;  Latin 
form,  Roman  colonnade,  Byzantine  mosaics, 
Greek  scidptiu'e,  Saracenic  and  Norman  detail. 

Murano.  S  Donato.  Cathedral  C.  From 
middle  X  c;  probably  chiefly  XII  c;  interior 
modernized,  inlaid  pavement  (XII  c). 

Orvleto.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
1290;    one  of  the  most  remarkable    Gothic 
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ehurchcB ;  fk^tde  luperbly  sculptured  and 
decorated  with  motMCi ;  interior  with  nuuiy 
great  frescoes. 

Otnnto.  S  Haria  Aununziata.  Cathedral 
C.  X,  XI,  XIII  c ;  remarVablB  crypt  of  nine 
aiile*,  mosaic  pavement  of  1163. 

P«dn>.  S  Antonio  ("II  Santo").  1231- 
1307  by  Nicculo  da  Piaa;  nave  ami  trauaept 
Bomanesque ;  aisles,  facade,  save  door,  choir, 
apse,  Qothic,  Lady  Chapel  Renaissance ;  Ori- 
ental-like church  with  7  domes ;  gorgeous  in- 
terior with  much  painting  and  many  shrines. 

Palmno.  S  BosaUa.  Cathedral  C.  "The 
Hatrice  "  XII  c  ;  many 
changes  Xlll,  XIV.  XV  e; 
external  character  of  XIV  c ; 
interior  modemiied  (dome) 
1730-1801. 

Fanna.  S  Maria  Assant*. 
Cathedral  C.  Crypt  X  c; 
built  middle  XI  c  ;  largely 
rebuilt  XII  c ;  Lombard  Ro- 
manesque ;  magnificent  W 
front ;  much  colour  on  ex- 
terior ;  interior  freacoes  by 
Correggio  and  his  pupik. 

FaTla.  Certosa.  Car- 
thusian monasteiy  C.  Be- 
gun 1396  ;  continued  to 
beginning  XVI  c  ;  splendidly 
decorated  fofade  b^Wi  H  9 1 ; 
most  magnificent  monastery 
in  the  worid ;  interior  with 
many  great  pictures. 

S  Hichele.     Date 

uncertain ;  probably  XI-XII 
e ;  fins  type  of  Lombard  Ro- 
manesque. 

PlaosDBa.  S  Giustina. 
Cathedral  C.  XII-XIII  c ; 
crypt  with  many  columns  i 
fine  choir  stalls. 

Pisa.  S  Beparata.  Ca- 
thedral C.  Begun  e  1063 ; 
consecrated  1118;  campanile 
(Leaning  Tower)  1174; 
tower  belfry  13S0;  baptis- 
teiy  1153-1278.  XIV  c; 
one  of  the  moat  notable  groups  in  Italy  ;  of 
white  marble  beautifully  tinted  by  age ;  walls 
hare  many  subtle  curves  and  variations. 

Flatoda.  S  Jacopo.  Cathedral  C.  Built 
c  1150  :  probably  partly  rebuilt  c  1272;  beau- 
tiful XII  c  campanile ;  ixintairu  many  notable 
paintings  ;  interior  modernized, 

Pnto.  Cathedral  C.  Xll  c ;  enlarged  by 
a  Pisano  c  131 7  ;  campanile  completed  1 340  ; 
external  pulpit  by  Dotiatello  1134  ;  inlaid  with 
black  and  green  serpentine  and  while  marble ; 
fine  frescoes  by  Filippo  Lippi. 

Ravenna.     S  ApoLinare  Nuovo.     Originally 

Arian  cathedral  C.     Basilica.     Built   COO  by 
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apse   IX  c;  portico  XVI  e;  mag- 

laics  chiefly  533-^66. 

S  ApoUinare  in  Classe.  Basilica. 
Beguti  534  by  "Julianus  Argeutarius";  conse- 
crated 519 ;  mosaics  671-677. 

S  Vitale.  Begun  526  by  "Juli- 
anus ArgentariuB  " ;  consecrated  617  ;  narthex 
destroyed  1688 ;  octagonal  church  with  some 

Rome.  S  Agnese  fiiori  le  Muia.  Basilica. 
Suburban  r^ilaj  parish  C.  Founded  by  Con- 
stantine;  rebuilt  626-640 ;  restored  1190. 

S  Clemente.     Basilica.     Now  Irish 


Chdbch  or  S.  RocB.  pAaist  Kavw:  Cibta  1660  a.d. 

DominicanC.  Rebuilt  1 1 25  ;  consecrated  1 1 28  ; 
choir  screen  VI  c ;  lower  C  contains  V  to  XI  o 
frescoes ;  rests  on  fragments  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianC;  bestextanttypeof early Romanbaeilica. 

S  Giovanni   in    Laterano.     Basilica. 

Ancient  Episcopal  C ;  secular  parish  C  XIV 
c ;  restored  XV  c ;  interior  entirely  rebuilt 
1644-16iM>;  Capella  Corsini  and  main  fa^e 
1731 ;  tribune  and  chair  enlarge-l  1875-1885 ; 
beautitiil  cloister  early  Xlll  c. 

S  Lorenzo  fiiori  le  Hura.     Basilica. 

Suburban  regular  parish  C.  E  end  by  Con- 
stantjne;  W  end  432-110  ;  joined  and  restored 
1216-1227;  presbytery  1251;  cloister  XII  c. 
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Rome.  S  Maria  iu  CoBinedin.  Diaconal  C  ; 
secular  parish  C.  Built  772-795 ;  restored 
and  reconsecrated  1123;  fii^ade  1718;  campa- 
nUe  VIII  or  IX  c. 

S  Maria  Maggiore.  Liberian  Ba- 
silica (Basilica  Mi^or).  Secular  parish  C. 
Founded  IV  c ;  rebuilt  432 ;  W  campanile  re- 
built 1375  ;  chapels  from  XIII  c ;  W  facade 
and  interior  XII  c,  renewed  XVIII  c ;  repairs 
XIV  c;  Borghese  Chapel  1611. 

S  Maria  in  Trastevere.    Secular  parish 

C.  Rebuilt  1130;  portico,  XVIII  c,  by 
Fontana. 

S   Paolo  fuori    le    Mura.     Basilica 

Ostiensis.  Suburban  regular  parish  C.  Built 
by  Constantine;  rebuilt  386;  burned  1823; 
rebuilt,    reconsecrated,    1854;    cloister  early 

XIII  c. 

S    Pietro   in    Vaticano.      Basilica. 

Secular  parish  C.  Begun  1450;  Bramante 
1506-1514;  Raphael  1514-1520;  Peruzzi 
1520-1536;  Sangallo  1536-1546  ;  G  Ro- 
mano 1546 ;  Michelangelo  1546-1564  (dome) ; 
Giaoomo  della  Porta  1588-1604  (dome. done 
1590);  Carlo  Mademo  1604  (nave  and  facade 
done  1614)  ;  largest  Christian  C. 

Blana.  S  Maria  Assunta.  Cathedral  C. 
Begun  "c  1245;  cupola  done  1264;  choir  pro- 
longed 1317;  great  extension  begun  1339; 
facade  1284-1380;  designed  by  G  Pisano,  one 
of  the  most  notable  Italian  churches  and  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  interiors ;  superbly 
sculptured  and  decorated  fa9ade ;  contains  pulpit 
by  N  Pisano;  mosaic  pavement  by  Beccafiimi 
(c  1369) ;  many  great  works  of  art. 

Toroello.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Apse 
VII  c ;  crypt,  small  apses,  part  walls  IX  c ; 
rebuilt  or  restored  XI  c ;  choir  (1008)  repaired 
second  half  XII  c ;  interior  modernized. 

Toscaaella.  S  Pietro.  Cathedral  C.  Founded 
628  ;  chiefly  XI  c ;  unusual  type ;  interior  has 
many  Roman  columns ;  curious  sculptures  on 
W  front. 

Venice.  S  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Benedictine 
abbey  C.  Built  1560-1610  by  Palladio  ;  a 
masterpiece  of  its  architect. 

SS   Giovanni    e   Paolo    (locally    S 

Zanipolo).  Dominican  C.  Begim  1234  ;  con- 
secrated 1430;  the  Venetian  "Westminster 
Abbey  "  with  many  notable  monuments ;  one 
of  the  most  important  Venetian  Gothic  churches. 

S  Marco.     Ducal  chapel.     Cathedral 

C  from  1807.  Built  X-XI  c  ;  additions  XIV  c ; 
mosaics  restored  XVII  c ;  cruciform  C  with  5 
domes;  splendidly  decorated  throughout  with 
gorgeous  mosaics ;  isolated  campanile  IX- 
XVI  c;  loggia  of  campanile  by  Sansoviuo 
1540. 

S  Maria  Glorioso  dei  Frari.  Fran- 
ciscan C.     Begun   1250;   done  1280;   tower 

XIV  c ;  a  remarkable  brick  C ;  many  fine 
tombs  of  Doges  ;  the  Venetian  "  Pantheon." 
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Venice.  S  Maria  della  Salute.  Votive  C. 
Built  1632  by  Baldassare  Longhena;  unusual 
plan  of  2  domes ;  superbly  placed  at  entrance 
of  Canal  Grande. 

Verona.  S  Maria  Matricolare.  Cathedral 
C.  XII  c ;  substantially  rebuilt ;  especially 
interior,  XIV  c;  interior,  choir,  screen,  S 
chapels,  XVI  c ;  magnificent  XII  c  porch. 

NETHERLANDS,    KINODOM   OF  THE 

Haarlem.  S  Bavon.  "  Groote  Kerk."  Built 
XV  c  ;  spire  and  wood  vaults  XVI  c. 

Utrecht  S  Martin.  Cathedral  C.  XIII  c ; 
detached  tower  XIV  c ;  nave  fell  1674. 

NORWAY 

mtterdal.  Wood  C  of  XI  or  XII  c;  a 
characteristic  type  of  early  Norwegian  C ;  richly 
interlaced  carved  woo<l  detail. 

Trondhjem.  Cathedral  C.  Transept  XII  c ; 
laiigely  XIII  c ;  interior  E  end  XIV  c. 

PORTUGAL 

Batalba.  Mosteiro  da  S  Maria  da  Victoria. 
Built  1385;  done  before  1440;  a  florid  type 
of  Gothic. 

Belem.  S  Maria.  Convento  dos  Jeronjrmos 
de  Belem.  Built  1517-1551 ;  choir  1551  ; 
florid  Gothic  chureh. 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh.  S  Giles.  Parish  C ;  collegiate 
C  1455-1653;  cathedral  C  fix)m  1661.  XIV- 
XV  c ;  N  transept  widened  1829. 

Elgin.  Holy  Trinity.  Cathedral  C.  XIII, 
XIV,  XV  c;  desecrated  and  iiyured  XVII- 
XVIII  c. 

Olasgow.   S  Mungo.    Cathedral  C.    Largely 

XIII  c  ;  nave  end  XIII  or  beginning  XIV  c ; 
tower  XV  c. 

KirkwalL  Orkney.  S  Magnus.  Cathedral 
C.     Choir  now  parish  C ;  XII  c. 

Melrose.  S  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  C. 
1390-1505;  mined. 

Roalyn.    S  Matthew.    Collegiate  C.    XV  c. 

SPAIN 

AvUtL  S  Salvador.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly 
end  XII  and  beginning  XIII  c ;  much  changed 

XIV  c ;  cloisters  (now  ruined)  XIV  c. 
Barcelona.   S  Eulalia.   Cathedral  C.   Chiefly 

beginning  XIII  c ;  crypt  S  Eulalia,  N  transept, 
cloister,  XIV  c;  done  1448;  N  W  facade 
1890;  chapels  XIII-XVII  c. 

Burgos.  S  Maria  la  Mayor.  Cathedral  C. 
Begun  1221;  fabric  XIII  c;  upper  parts  W 
towera  (open  spires)  XV  c  ;  central  octagonal 
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lantern  XVI  e ;  cloister  XIII-XIV  c ;  elabo- 
rately decorated  chapels  XV-XVI  c ;   pari  W 
facade  remoilelled  1790. 

Cordova.  Virgen  de  la  Asuiiciuii  from  1238. 
Former  Memljid-al-Djimi  'a  (chief  mosqiie).  La 
Meiquita.  Cathedral  0.  VIII  c ;  enlarged 
IX,  X  c  aqq.  ;  chapeU  XIV  c  ;  choir  15:ia- 
1607;  tewerfrom  1593;  vaulUlTlS;  Moorish 
moHque  with  Renaissance  choir. 

BacotUI  It«al  moiioHterio  de  S  Lorenzo  del 
Escoriil,  A  vast  churoh,  built  1559-1584; 
designed  by  Giainbattista ;  built  by  Herrara. 

Oerooa.  Cathedral  C.  Fntgmeatit 
XI  c ;  cloister  XII  i; :  choir  XIV  o ; 
nave  without  aislefl,  XV-XVI  c  ;  by  far 
the  gieatertt  Gothir  vault ;  W  front  begiui 
1607,  modernized  1733;  chapels  bet u'eeD 
Internal  buttresses. 

Granada.  S  Maria  de  la  Encamacion. 
Cathedral  C.  XVI  c;  W  fa^i-le  (iin- 
Gnished)  1667  ;  interior  done  1703  ;  one 
of  the  l^nest  monumentB  of  eeclesiastical 
Renaissance  in  Spain. 

tieon.  S  Maria  de  Regla.  Cathedral 
C.  XIII-XIV  c  ;  cliapels  XIV-XV  c  ; 
W  towere  XV-XVI  c. 

S  Isidoro.  Collegiate  C.  Found- 
ed XI  e;  consecratiHl  Xll  c;  choir 
XVI  c. 

Liiida.  Old  cathedral,  now  used  by 
militar)'.     Begun  1203;  chiefly  XIII  c. 

Huida.  %  Maria.  Catheilral  C. 
Founded  XIV c;  partly  moileruized,  cloine 
XVI  c;  tower  1522-1766;  fa^ailc 
XVIII  c- 

Oviedo.  S  Eulalia.  Cathedral  C. 
Begun  XIV  c;  consecrated,  S  W  tower 
done,  XVI  c  ;  cloister  XIV-XV  c;  Sala 
Capitular  XIII  c ;  CapiUa  del  Key  Casto 
1712. 

Salamanca,  8  Maria  de  la  Seile. 
Old  cathedral  C.  Cliielly  XII  c;  cloister 
chapels  XIV,  XV.  XVI  c ;  W  fa^aile  mod- 
ernized ;  stately  central  lantern  and 
dome.  ''' 

Santtago  dl  CompoatelUi.     Cathedral 
C.     XI-XII  c  ;  cloister  XII,  XVI  c  ;  exte 
modernized  XVI-XVII  c;  some  modern  chap- 
els ;  vast  irauaept, 

Segovia.  CathedraJC.  Built  1522-c  1577; 
Capilla  Mayor,  1563;  apse  chapels  XVI  c; 
cloister  XV  c;  rich  and  elaborate  vaults. 

Sevillo.  S  Maria  de  la  Sede.  Catheilral  C. 
XV-XVI  e;  dome  rebuilt  XVI  c ;  {fell  1888); 
Capilla  Real  U81-1575;  Sahi  Capitukr, 
XVI  c;  Segrario  XVII  c ;  5  navea,  Arab  plan; 
the  largest,  and  in  sotne  respects  the  grandest, 
Gothic  church. 

Tanagona.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  end  XIIc 
and  first  half  XIII  c;  cloister  first  half  XIII  c; 
navechapeU  XlV-XVIIIe;  choir  chapeU XV- 
XVIII  c. 


CUUBCH 
Tolodo.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  (Catedral 
Primada.)  Begun  1227;  continued  to  end  XV 
c;Santiago  Chapel  1435;  Capilla  Mayor  1498- 
1504;  cloister  XIV  c;  S»la  Capitular  XVI  c; 
chapels  XIII-XVI  c;  double  aisles;  gorgeoua 

S   Juan  de  los   Reyes,     Votive  C ; 

Franciscan  monastery;  now  parish  C.  Built 
1476  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  W  portal 
begun  1553;  continued  to  XVII  c;  rich 
C  in  late  style;  superb  cloister  elaborately 
sculptured. 


i'roh:   FoKTiKiKD  Chubi  H,  MOjiSTSB  Uaifklp, 

QEttMiNV. 

Tudela.  S  Maria,  Former  cathedral  C; 
collegiate  C.  Begun  XII  c;  chiefly  XIII  c; 
aecukrized  1238, 

Valenola.  S  Maria,  Cathedral  (popularly 
La  Seo).  Founded  1262;  S  transept  fa^e, 
exterior  apse,  middle  XIII  c;  lanteni,  nave, 
XVc;  Sala  Capitidar  Antigua  XIV  c. 

Zamora,  Cathedral  C.  XII  c;  additions 
XVc. 


Lnnd.  Cathedral  C.  XI-XII  c;  German 
style. 

VpMla.  Cathedral  C.  Begun  end  XIII  c  by 
EtienneBonneuil;  continued  XIV-XV c;  modi- 
fications XVIII  c;  French  style. 


CHURCH  BUILDING 

8WITZSRLAND. 

Zvioh.  SS  Felix  and  Regula.  Cathedral  C. 
Uncertain  date;  probably  XI  and  XII  c;  clois- 
ter c  1200;  marked  Italian  influences;  no  W 
entrance. 

TURKEY. 

Gonatantinople.  S  Sophia  (Turkish,  Aya  So- 
fia) ;  now  moeque.  Begun  532 ;  dedicated  537 ; 
dome  rebuilt,  reconsecrated,  566;  greatest  By- 
zantine C;  built  by  Justinian;  Turkish  minarets. 

—  Barr  Ferrsb. 
CHURCH    BXnZtDINO.     The    movement 
in  this  direction,  which  took  place  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  and  culminated  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Lb  often  com- 
mented on  as  almost  inexplicable.     Wonder  is 
felt  at  the  power  shown  by  small  communities  in 
an  unsettled  land,  and  in  a  condition  of  almost 
constant  local  warfare,  to  produce  so  many  and 
such  elaborate  buildings.     Not  only  the  great 
cathedrals  which  were  begun  between  1175  and 
1220,  but  thousands  of  churches  of  all  sizes 
were  undertaken    at   once   all   over  Western 
Europe,    France  taking    the    lead,    England, 
western  (Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  northern 
Spain,  and  northern  Italy  all  following  closely 
the  example  set.     The  work  had  been  going  on 
vigorously  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman- 
esque style;  but  the  invention  of  the  ribbed 
vault  and  the  resulting  architecture  which  we 
call  Qothic  aided  greatly  in   the  movement. 
The  causes  of  the  surprising  enthusiasm  and 
long-continued  eneigy  of  the  builders  are  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  desire  of  the  towns  to  erect 
monuments  of  importance  which  should  express 
their  own  newly  gamed  chartered  privileges; 
partly  in  the  desire  of  the  bishops  to  undertake 
works  which  should  offset  and  surpass  the  build- 
ings of  the  great  monasteries ;  partly,  also,  in 
the  desire  of  both  the  towns  and  the  bishops  to 
rival  within  the  city  walls  the  formidable  castles 
of  the  nobles  in  the  neighbouring  country ;  partly 
in.  the  religious  zeal  and  the  belief  that  by  con- 
tributing to  these  great  structures  piety  was 
shown  and  a  claim   on   heaven   established; 
partly  by  a  common  desire  for  a  great  place  of 
assembly  open  to  all  the  people  and  from  which 
no  privileged  class  could  shut  them  out.     That 
such  works  were  possible,  still,  however,  de- 
mands explanation ;  and  this  is  to  be  found,  it 
is  probable,  in  the  low  cost  of  labour,  even  of 
skilled  labour,  throughout  Europe  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  stone,  the  material,  was 
very  expensive  in  proportion  to  even  the  most 
skilled  labour,  whereas  in  modem  times  the 
conditions  are  entirely  reversed.     Materials  were 
hard  to  transport,  and  were,  therefore,  costly; 
labour  was  easy  to  bring  to  the  spot  and  very 
low  money  ^ages,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
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food  and  shelter  of  the  simplest  kind,  were  suf- 
ficient to  draw  the  best  workmen  from  all  that 
part  of  the  land  to  an  important  undertaking. 
Forced  labour  also  existed,  and  voluntary  labour 
such  as  was  furnished  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  year  by  the  willing  volunteers  on  the 
bishop's  initiative ;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  say 
how  far  this  resource  was  available.  Certainly 
there  was  not,  as  under  Roman  imperial  domin- 
ion, a  great  system  of  corv^es  which  could  be 
counted  on  at  all  times. 

As  to  the  low  price  of  labour  applied  to  build- 
ings, it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  to  this  day, 
in  lands  where  masoniy  has  always  been  a  famil- 
iar art,  and  where  all  buildings  are  chiefly  built 
of  stone  and  brick  with  mortar,  buildings  of 
great  size  and  of  some  magnificence  are  erected 
\iy  small  towns  of  impoverished  provinces  or 
nations,  and  by  individuals  whose  actual  wealth 
in  money  is  not  very  great  This  was  much 
more  generally  the  case  a  century  ago,  or  even 
in  the  earlier  yean  of  the  present  century. 
Qreat  palazzi  of  Italian  nobles  were  still  erected 
during  those  years,  and  their  gigantic  size  and 
ponderous  structure  are  almost  as  difllcult  to 
explain  as  are  the  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  complete  examination  of  the  case 
is  impossible  here,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
actual  comparative  cost  of  such  a  building  as 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  now  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  has  ever  been  made.  Until  much  care- 
ful calculation  of  this  sort  has  been  entered  into, 
the  problem  of  mediaeval  church  building  will 
not  be  finally  solved.  —  R.  S. 

CHURCH  or  AZaL  8AINT8.  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  of  the  buildings 
of  the  €k)thic  revival  in  England,  or  of  what  is 
called  Victorian  architecture.  It  was  the  design 
of  William  Butterfield,  and  was  built  about 
1855.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  free  use  of 
coloured  decoration  produced  by  the  contrast  of 
natural  materials  with  inlay  in  the  stone. 

a  or  ARA  COIZiI.  Properly,  S.  Maria  in 
Ara  Coeli;  that  is,  al  the  AUar  of  Heaven; 
in  Rome,  north  of  the  Oampidoglio,  and  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Beautifiil  Renaisaanoe 
interior  resembling  an  earlier  basilica. 

C.  or  BROU.  A  flamboyant  (Gothic 
church  standing  in  the  suburb  Brou  of  the  town 
of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  southeast  of  France, 
department  of  the  Ain.  It  was  begim  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  abandoned ;  and  the  work 
was  recommenced  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Austria  in  1506.  The  most  elab- 
orate preparations  were  made,  and  ample  means 
were  furnished.  The  building  took  twenty-five 
years  to  complete  with  all  its  fittings  and  the 
remarkable  tombs  which  it  contains ;  and  it  is, 
with  perhaps  two  other  buildings,  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  late  Gothic  style.  The 
church  is  of  considerable,  though  not  of  the 
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iMgeet,  size ;  225  feet  long,  and  about  half  aa 
wide  measured  along  the  transept. 

See  Havard,  La  France  MonntnentcUey  and 
the  very  full  description  in  Joanne's  guide; 
also  a  volume  especially  devoted  to  the  church, 
the  Monographie  de  Xotre  Dame  de  Brou, 
by  L.  Dupasquier,  Lyons,  1850.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  in  Matthew  Arnold's  admiialde 
poem  is  entirely  unlike  the  facts.  —  R.  S. 

C.  or  LA  TKJLNlTiL  Paris ;  built  be- 
tween 1861-1867  by  Albert  Ballu,  in  a  style 
which  was  a  serious  attempt  at  originality  based 
upon  the  structure.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
make  the  walls  high,  apparently  that  the  six- 
story  houses  near  should  not  dwarf  it. 

C.  OF  NOTRB  DAMZL  Paris  and  else- 
where.    (See  term  Notre  Dame.) 

C.  OF  NOTRB  DABfB  DBS  DOM8.  At 
Avignon ;  the  cathedral.  A  building  contain- 
ing much  work  of  the  very  early  Romanesque 
epoch,  and  having  a  cupola  which  is  supported 
on  a  very  curious  piece  of  lintel  construction  in 
the  roof.  The  entrance  porch  is  of  very  early 
date,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of  Imperial 
Roman  design.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  a 
modem  colossal  statue  of  the  Madonna,  replac- 
ing the  ancient  pyramidal  roof. 

C.  OF  NOTRB  DABfB  DU  PORT.  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand ;  one  of  the  most  important  and 
Taluable  of  the  Romanesque  churches  of  France. 

C.  OF  OR  8ANBCICHBLB.  Florence ;  in 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  originally  a  building  used 
for  different  civic  and  business  purposes,  with 
an  open  arcaded  story  below.  These  arcades 
were  filled  with  tracery  and  closed  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  building  dedicated  to  S.  Michael. 
It  contains  the  magnificent  shrine  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Orcagna. 

C.  OF  8.  AONB8B  FUORI  LB  MX7RA. 
Outside  the  walls  of  Rome ;  one  of  the  earliest 
basilicas,  and  less  altered  than  most  of  the 
others. 

C.  OF  8.  A2CBROOIO.  Milan  ;  an  early 
basilica  partly  rebuilt  with  twelfth  century 
vaulting,  but  retaining  its  original  atrium, 
although  with  rebuilt  ambulatories. 

C.  OF  8.  ANA8TA8IA.  Verona;  an 
Italian  (Gothic  church  with  details  of  great 
bsauty  and  interesting  painted  decoration. 

C.  OF  8.  ANDRBA.  Mantua ;  the  most 
important  church  of  the  early  Renaissance ;  the 
design  of  Leon  Battista  Alberli,  and  unaltered, 
illthough  parts  of  it  were  completeil  according 
to  the  original  design  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  later. 

C.  OF  8.  APOLLXNARB.  Ravenna  (railed 
S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  i.e.  the  new,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  one  '*  in  Classe  ") ;  a  basilica 
famous  for  magnificent  early  mosaics. 

C.  OF  8.  APOLLXNARB  IN  CLA88B. 
Ravenna ;  so  called  because  the  sole  remaining 
building  of  the  ancient  seaport  of  Ravenna, 
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Classis,  or  Portus  Classis,  the  City  of  the  Fleet. 
A  veiy  ancient  and  little  altered  basilica. 

C.  OF  8.  Anoi78TIN.  Paris;  an  im- 
portant building  designed  by  V.  Baltard,  and 
finished  in  1868  in  the  Romanesque  style  elab- 
orately modernized. 

C.  OF  8.  CARLO  BORROMBO.  At 
Vienna ;  called  the  Karlskirche.  An  interesting 
eighteenth  century  structure  with  two  decorative 
columns  combined  with  its  fh>nt. 

C.  OF  8.  CLBMBNTB.  At  Rome;  one  of 
the  earliest  basilicas  of  the  city.  The  church 
stands  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  has  been  raised  about  16  feet  by 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  from  the  ruined 
buildings  on  the  heights  above.  In  consequence 
of  this,  an  upper  church  was  built  upon  the 
walls  of  the  earlier  one,  which  latter  was  then 
forgotten,  and  only  explored  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteentli  oentuiy.  The  date,  even  of 
the  upper  chiux;h,  is  not  perfectly  ascertained. 
It  contains  an  almost  unaltered  choir  enclosure 
and  two  ambones  (see  Ambo),  probably  of  the 
eleventh  oentuiy  in  their  present  form,  though 
evidently  of  much  earlier  date  in  much  of  their 
details. 

C.  OF  8.  CLOTHILDB.  Paris ;  a  modem 
Gothic  church,  begun  by  the  queen  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  is  large,  and  of  an  interesting 
plan,  but  its  style  is  debased. 

C.  OF  8.  C08TANZA.  Rome ;  the  tomb 
of  Constantia,  or  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine;  a  circular  building 
with  vaulted  aisle,  adapted  for  a  church  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  retaining  its  original 
character.  Most  important  in  the  history  of 
early  Christian  architecture. 

C.  OF  8.  CROCB.  Florence ;  built  in  the 
Italian  Quthic  style,  having  many  chapels  with 
important  paintings,  and  an  unexampled  num- 
ber of  monuments  to  important  and  interesting 
persons.  The  Pazzi  Chapel,  Brunellescho's  first 
building  in  the  classical  style,  adjoins  the 
church.     The  front  is  of  the  present  oentuiy. 

C.  OF  8.  DBNI8.  Near  Paris ;  an  abbey 
church,  now  a  cathedral ;  commonly  known  as 
la  Basilique,  The  town  of  Saint-Denis  is  five 
miles  north  of  Paris.  The  church  is  partly 
Romanesque,  partly  Qothic,  and  was  restored 
with  great  care  by  VioUet-le-Duc. 

C.  OF  8.  ilTIBNNB  DU  MONT.  Paris; 
an  interesting  church  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
a  portal  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  very 
curious  jub^. 

C.  OF  8.  Bn8TACHB.  Paris;  a  church 
of  the  earliest  French  Renaissance,  begim  in 
1532,  and  the  best  existing  specimen  of  the 
attempted  addition  of  semiclassical  details  to  a 
Grothic  structure.  The  portal  is  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

C.  OF  8.  FBRMO  BftAOOIORB.  Verona; 
valuable  for  the  true  Gothic  feeling  of  its  ez- 
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qiuBite  details;  one  of  the  few  buildings  in 
Italy  in  which  the  Gothic  style  is  used  without 
marked  impropriety. 

C.  OF  8.  FRONT.  P^rigueuz ;  once  a 
historical  monument  of  the  first  importance. 
Utterly  destroyed  by  restoration.  The  modem 
church  is  still,  however,  an  attractiye  building. 

C.  OF  8.  OmNUVlllVB  (called  US  PAN- 
THilON  DB  PARI8).  At  Paris ;  a  monu- 
ment of  the  classical  reformation  undertaken  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ;  an  original  and  in- 
structive design;  a  church  without  windows, 
and  lighted  from  the  drum  of  the  great  cupola, 
and  the  occuli  in  the  small  cupolas.  The  de- 
sign was  by  Soufflot,  but  the  supports  of  the 
great  cupola  were  replaced  by  Rondelet  for  the 
sake  of  greater  strength. 

C.  OF  8.  OBOROB,  BIiOOM8BXrRT. 
At  London ;  an  eighteenth  century  building,  de- 
signed by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor ;  famous  for  its 
extraordinary  spire  founded  upon  the  form  of  an 
obelisk.  The  building  is  othen»'ise  not  without 
merit 

C.  OF  8.  OBOROB,  HANOVBR 
8QnARB.  At  London ;  eighteenth  century ; 
designed  by  John  James.  Well  known  as  for 
many  years  the  place  for  the  celebration  of 
&shionable  weddings. 

C.  OF  8.  OBREON.  Cologne ;  unique  in 
plan  and  arrangement,  having  a  long  and  nar- 
row choir  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  nave 
of  a  singular  oblong  decagonal  shape  which 
replaces  the  ancient  round  church.  It  has  also 
curious  Gothic  chapels. 

C.  OF  8.  OBRMAIN  DBS  PRte.  Paris ; 
valuable  Romanesque  building. 

C.  OF  8.  GERMAIN  L'AUZBRROIS. 
Paris ;  celebrated  in  history  because  the  parish 
church  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Louvre 
naturally  belong,  standing  opposite  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 

C.  OF  a  OERVAI8, 8.  PROTAI8.  Paris; 
a  building  of  several  epochs  with  an  important 
seventeenth  century  fh)nt.  B^gun  by  Louis 
XIII.  (Compare  C.  of  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio 
and  C.  of  S.  Trovaso.) 

C.  OF  88.  OERVASZO  B  PROTA8IO. 
In  Venice ;  known  to  travellers  by  the  local 
name  S.  Trovaso,  which  see  below. 

C.  OF  88.  GIOVANNI  B  PAOLO.  Ven- 
ice ;  an  important  Italian  Gothic  church,  famous 
for  its  splendid  array  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  once  for  a  sacristy  which  was  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

C.  OF  8.  GIOVANNI  IN  LATERANO. 
(See  Lateran.) 

C.  OF  8.  GXTDUIiB  (properly,  S.  Gudule 
et  S.  Michel).  At  Brussels ;  the  cathedral,  an 
interesting  Gothic  church. 

C.  OF  8.  I8AAC.  St.  Petersburg;  the 
cathedral ;  dedicated  to  S.  Isaac  the  Dalma- 
tian; built  between  1819  and  1860  from  the 
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designs  of  the  French  architect  Montfermnd. 
The  building  has  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
and  is  famous  for  its  great  solidity  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  its  material  —  all  granite, 
marble,  and  bronze. 

C.  OF  8.  Z/>UI8.  Paris  ;  the  church  con- 
nected with  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Though 
large  and  dignified,  it  is  without  great  impor- 
tance as  a  piece  of  architecture,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  rotunda  and  its  attendant 
chapels,  forming,  altogether,  a  square  building 
of  extraordinary  massivenees,  and  generally 
called  La  D&me  des  Invalides,  This  was  de- 
signed by  J.  Hardouin-Mansart,  and  built  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  With  all  its  ponder- 
ous massiveness  it  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
of  wood  and  lead,  without  even  a  stone  lantern. 
In  a  crypt  beneath  the  circular  nave  under  the 
cupola  is  the  mausoleum  of  Napoleon  I.,  visi- 
ble from  above,  and  accessible  by  special  door- 
ways below ;  this  work  was  done  by  Visconti  in 
1840. 

C.  OF  8.  BftACIiOn.  Rouen ;  a  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  latest  French  Gothic, 
and  in  perfect  preservation,  the  spire  only  hav- 
ing been  added  in  modem  times. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DBOLI  ANOBLI. 
Rome  ;  consisting  of  the  tepidarium  of  the  ther- 
mae of  Diocletian.  Arranged  for  a  church  by 
Michelangelo,  and  entirely  rearranged  by  Vun- 
vitelli  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.  The  most 
interesting  example  of  a  Roman  building  of  the 
Empire,  stripped  of  much  of  its  original  decora- 
tion, but  still  suggesting  its  intended  architec- 
tural effect. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DBL  FIORB  (S.  Maria 
of  the  Flower,  t.e.  of  the  Lily).  Florence ;  the 
cathedral ;  formerly  called  S.  Reparata.  Giot- 
to's Campanile  is  its  bell  tower,  and  the  famous 
octagonal  baptisteiy  with  its  bronjse  doors  may 
be  considered  as  an  appendage.  Brunellesco 
did  his  first  important  work  in  the  cupola  of 
this  church. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DBLLA  8ALX7TB. 
Venice ;  the  church  with  the  white  cupola  and 
lai^,  scroll-topped  buttresses  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Canal  Grande  where  it  enters  the  harbour 
of  Venice. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DBLLB  ORAZIB  (S. 
Maria  of  the  Graces,  or  of  Grace).  Milan, 
though  the  dedication  is  common  to  other 
cities.  A  beautiful  church  of  the  Renaissance 
with  a  remarkable  polygonal  tower  containing 
and  concealing  the  cupola  within.  The  refec- 
tory holds  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  **  Last  Supper, '' 
now  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  iigury  and 
repainting. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DBLL'  VBCILTA.  Pis- 
toia ;  an  important  design  of  the  Renaissance 
proper.  This  simple  and  grand  interior  should 
be  compared  with  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  S.  Biagio  at  Montepulciano.     The  plan  is 
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different,  but  the  architectural  means  employed 
are  similar. 

C.  or  8.  MARIA  DBL  ORTO.  An  Ital- 
ian Qothic  church  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Venice. 

C.  or  8.  MARIA  0L0RI08A  DEI  FRARI. 
Venice;  an  important  Italian  Gothic  church 
with  many  aepulchnil  monuments. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  IN  CARIONANO. 
Genoa ;  built  from  the  designs  of  Galeazzo  Ales- 
sio,  but  with  the  west  front  much  modified  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  vulgarized 
form  of  the  rococo  style.  The  church  is  very 
large  in  scale,  and  is  an  important  specimen  of 
the  later  neoclassic. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  IN  C08MBDIN.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome.  It  re- 
tains a  splendid  Romanesque  campanile. 

C.  OF  B.  MARIA  IN  TRA8TEVBRE. 
Rome;  a  Romanesque  church  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  MAOOIORXI.  Rome ; 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  ancient  basilicas,  much 
altered  in  detail  and  even  in  plan.  Fine  Ro- 
manesque tower,  which  is  the  earliest  remain- 
ing part,  and  eighteenth  century  fa4^e. 

C.  OF  B.  MARIA  NO VBLIiA.  Florence ; 
an  Italian  Gothic  church  with  beautiful  fit>nt 
of  the  earliest  Renaissance,  by  AlbertL  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  paintings  in  the  chapels  at 
the  east  end  and  for  many  other  works  of  art ; 
also  for  its  beautiful  cloisteni,  attached  to  which 
is  the  famous  Spanish  chapel  with  frescoes  of 
the  highest  importance. 

C.  OF  a  MARIA  80PRA  BONBRVA. 
Rome ;  the  one  Italian  Crothic  interior  existing 
in  that  dty.  The  name  comes  from  the  temple 
to  Minerva,  upon  whose  ruins  it  was  built.  It 
contains  Michelangelo's  wonderful  statue  of 
Christ. 

C.  OF  B.  MARK  (S.  Marco).  Venice; 
originally  the  chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace; 
cathedral  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentuiy.  A  Romanesque  building  adorned  with 
marbles  and  with  mosaics  of  many  succeeding 
epochs. 

C.  OF  B.  MARTIN.  Cologne ;  called  the 
Great  Saint  Martin  (Gross  Sanct  Martin);  Ro- 
manesque twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with 
a  central  tower  of  peculiar  beauty. 

C.  OF  B.  MARTIN'B  IN  THB  FIBLDB. 
In  London,  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  from  the  de- 
sign of  James  Gibbs,  about  1725. 

C.  OF  B.  MART  LE  BOW.  A  church 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  London,  in 
Cheapside,  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  building 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Bow 
Bells  are  celebrated,  and  the  tower  in  which 
they  hang,  though  small  and  far  from  lofty,  is 
beautiful  in  design,  and  sometimes  considered 
as  Wren's  masterpiece. 

C.  OF  B.  MARY  LB  STRAND.     At  Lon- 
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don ;  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  of  merit  as  an 
architectural  design.    The  work  of  James  Gibbs. 

C.  OF  8.  1CAR7  OF  THB  CAPITOL 
(S.  Maria  im  Capitol).  Cologne ;  church  of  the 
tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  preserving  the 
typical  Romanesque  plan  of  three  apses,  on 
the  east,  north,  and  south  of  the  central  tower. 

C.  OF  8.  BCART  OVBRLU8.  Same  as  S. 
Saviour,  Southwark. 

C.  OF  B.  MINIATO.  Near  Florence; 
called  Samminiato  al  Monte  because  crowning 
a  steep  hillside  outside  the  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Amo.  An  important  Romanesque 
church. 

C.  OF  8.  OUBN.  Rouen.  "The  one 
large  church  begun  and  finished  (except  the 
lantern)  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  in  France  ; " 
—  this  epoch  having  been  filled  up  with  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  a  time  of  infinite  disorder. 

C.  OF  8.  PAOLO  FUORI  LB  BfXTRA. 
Near  Rome ;  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth 
century  after  a  fire,  but  retaining  its  ancient 
distribution. 

C.  OF  8.  PAUL.  At  London;  the  cathe- 
dral. The  west  front  is  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
the  vaulting  of  the  interior  original  and  fine. 
The  flanks  are  fine  as  a  composition,  but  here 
the  second  story  is  a  mere  screen  hiding  the 
aisle  roof  and  clerestory.  The  cupola  is  fine 
in  exterior  proportion,  but  is  merely  a  shell  of 
wood  and  lead  built  round  a  cone  of  brick  which 
carries  the  stone  lantern. 

C.  OF  8.  PAUL,  8.  LOUI8.  Paris;  a 
seventeenth  century  church  of  great  interest, 
with  an  eUborate  fa^e  on  the  Rue  S.  Antoine. 

C.  OF  a  PBTBR.  (See  C.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Vaticano.) 

C.  OF  B.  PBTRONIO.  Bologna;  begun 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
exceeding  that  of  any  church  in  Europe ;  750 
feet  long.  It  should  be  compared  with  the 
first  plan  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  Only 
the  nave  and  aisles  with  their  side  chapels  were 
ever  built,  and  these  alone  make  a  very  large 
church. 

C.  OF  B.  PIBTRO  IN  VATICANO. 
Rome ;  begun  to  replace  the  old  basilica  of  S. 
Peter's  and  intended  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  con- 
tain his  own  tomb  which  he  had  ordered 
Michelangelo  to  prepare.  The  long  nave  now 
existing  was  never  proposed  until  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  as  Michelangelo  left  the  plans 
it  was  still  a  Greek  cross,  and  the  dome  which 
he  designed,  though  others  built  it  after  his 
death,  would  then  have  been  as  effective  from 
the  front  as  it  now  is  from  the  Vatican  gardens. 
In  spite  of  adverse  criticism  the  church  remains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  in 
Europe. 

C.  OF  8.  RBPARATA.     (See  Amolfo.) 

C.  OF  B.  ROCH.  Paris;  a  church  begim 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  having  a  must 
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interoBting  and  vigorous  interior ;  the  facade  is  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 

C.  OF  8.  SAVIOUR,  BOUTHWARK. 
At  London,  on  the  Surrey  side.  Retains  much 
of  its  original  Gothic  structure. 

C.  OF  8.  SOPHIA  (called  also  Aya 
Sophia;  Hagia  Sophia).  Constantinople;  the 
most  important  monument  of  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned, 
probably  the  most  beautiful  church  in  Europe. 

C.  OF  8.  81XLPICB.  Paris ;  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  finished  by  Servandoni 
half  a  oentuiy  later.  It  is  as  large  as  a  first- 
rate  cathedral  and  has  a  very  interesting  neo- 
dassic  west  front  with  an  upper  and  lower 
colonnade. 

C.  OF  8.  TROVASO.  In  Venice;  the 
name  being  a  popular  abbreviation  of  SS.  Qer- 
vasio  e  Protasio,  a  cinquecento  building  of 
interest  with  important  paintings  and  a  beauti- 
ful altar  and  pulpit. 

C.  OF  8.  "WlTIiFRAN.  In  Abbeville 
(Somme) ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
late  Gothic  buildings  of  France,  containing  in 
itself  an  almost  complete  exposition  of  the 
florid  style,  although  never  completed  acoordiqg 
to  its  original  plan. 

C.  OF  THE  BADIA.     (See  Badia.) 

C.  OF  THE  FRARI.  (See  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Glorioea.) 

CHURCH  OF  THB  HOLT  8BPUIiCHRB. 
At  Jerusalem ;  built  under  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  which  was  founded  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  1099.  Even  if  the  work  of  the  Latins 
amounted  only  to  the  rebuilding,  it  seems  to 
have  been  complete,  as  the  building  is  Occidental 
in  character  with  Byzantine  modifications. 
The  general  plan,  including  a  circular  structure 
carrying  a  cupola  which  is  assumed  to  cover  the 
actual  sepulchre  of  Christ,  has  served  as  a  plan 
for  churches  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Such 
a  church  exists  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  one 
at  Neuvy-Saint-S^pulcre  (Indre).  It  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  these  buildings  as  churches  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  being  accepted  as  a 
name  for  the  peculiar  plan. 

C.  OF  THB  INVALIDB8.  At  Paris. 
(See  Church  of  S.  Louis.) 

C.  OF  THB  LATERAN,  or  of  S.  John 
Lateran.     (See  Lateran.) 

C.  OF  THE  MADBTiHXlfE.  Paris  ;  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  continued  accord- 
ing to  a  quite  different  design  by  the  orders  of 
Napoleon  I. ;  but  not  completed  until  1832. 
It  is  a  Roman  temple  in  exterior  design,  and  of 
enormous  size,  more  than  350  feet  long,  octo- 
style  with  twenty-five  columns  on  either  flank. 
The  interior  is  arranged  to  resemble  a  great  hall 
of  Roman  antiquity  with  three  cupolss  sup- 
ported on  pendentives  which  spring  from 
columns  standing  clear  of  the  great  piers ;  the 
decoration  is  extremely  rich. 
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C.  OF  THB  MADONH A  DI  8.  BIAOIO. 

Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany ;  by  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  a  remarkable  design  of  simplicity  and 
rational  building  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
church  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Madonna  del  Calciniyo,  by  the  same  artist,  on 
the  hillside  near  Cortona. 

C.  OF  THB  BCADONNA  DELLA  CON- 
SOLAZIOHE.  Todi,  Umbria;  a  cruciform 
church,  the  four  arms  being  rounded  like  apses 
and  covered  with  half  domes,  while  a  cupola  on 
a  high  drum  covers  the  centre ;  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  true  Renaissance. 

C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DEI  BflRACOLI. 
At  Brescia ;  a  Renaissance  church  with  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  facade,  hardly  suggestinga  church, 
but  full  of  the  most  delicate  detail. 

C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DEI  MIRACOLL 
Venice  ;  a  beautifiil  church  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance ;  completely  restored  about  1865,  but  still 
retaining  its  general  effect  and  the  semi-Byian- 
tine  character  which  makes  it,  with  a  few  other 
Venetian  buildings,  representative  of  a  special 
variety  of  Italian  Renaissance. 

C.  OF  THE  BflRACOU.  (See  C.  of  the 
Madonna  Dei  Miracoli.) 

C.  OF  THE  NATIVITY.  Bethlehem, 
Palestine;  a  basilica  with  many  dependent 
buildings  and  large  doister,  etc.  The  church 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  building  in  which  Christ 
was  bom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
church  is  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 

C.  (properly  CHAPEL)  OF  THE  BOR- 
BONNE.  Paris ;  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
containing  his  tomb.  It  has  an  interesting 
cupola  which  is  oonstdered  as  the  first  suooess- 
ful  one  in  Paris. 

C.  OF  THE  8nPEROA.  On  a  hill  three 
miles  from  Turin;  built  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  by  the  King  Vittore  Amadeo  and  in- 
tended as  a  votive  church  and  burial  place  for 
the  royal  family.  The  church  proper  is  doaely 
combined  with  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
which  carry  two  towers,  these  forming  an 
interesting  group  with  a  large  central  cupola. 
This  cupola  springs  from  eight  free  columns, 
behind  which  are  eight  great  piere  dividing 
chapels. 

C.  OF  THE  THE0T0K08.  In  Constanti- 
nople ;  an  important  late  Byzantine  church. 

C.  OF  THE  VAIr-DE-ORACa  Paris; 
built  by  Louis  XIV.  and  finished  in  1665 ;  at 
first  an  abbey  church,  the  whole  foundation 
being  an  offering  from  Anne  of  Austria,  mother 
of  the  king.  It  has  a  beautiful  cupola,  but  not 
of  masonry. 

C.  OF  VAUZ.  In  the  suburbs  of  Laon  in 
northern  France  ;  with  a  beautiful  early  Renais- 
sance nave  and  a  somewhat  later  choir  and 
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central  tower,  early  flyiiig  buttresses  and  wheel 
window ;  an  important  piece  of  architecture. 

C.  OF  ZAiriPOLO.  Same  as  C.  of  SS. 
Giovaani  e  Paolo;  the  popular  Venetian 
abbreviation. 

CHURRIOUXIRA,  DON  J08BF;  sculptor 
and  architect ;  d.  1725. 

A  natiye  of  Salamanca  (Spain),  he  went  to 
Madrid  in  1688.  At  Madrid  he  designed  the 
great  catafalque  for  the  obsequies  of  the  Queen 
Maria  Louisa  (d.l689),  built  the  new  portal  of 
the  church  of  S.  Gayetano,  a  palace  for  Don 
Juan  de  Goyeneche,  and  executed  rarious  pieces 
of  sculpture  for  idtars  of  churches  and  con- 
Tents.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Gero* 
nimo  and  Nicolas.  The  term  Ghurrigueresque 
IB  applied  to  the  extravagant  style  which  he 
affected. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Arti$t9  of 
Spain;  Bermadez,  Diccionario. 

CHURRIOUBRB8QUB  ARCHITBC- 
TURB.  Id  Spain,  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries ;  so  called  from  Churri- 
guera  (Don  Josef)  of  Salamanca  and  his  two 
sons,  GkenSnimo  and  Nicolas,  to  whom  is  gener- 
ally attributed  the  initiative  toward  the  extrav- 
agances and  eooentricities  of  the  style,  especially 
in  church  architecture.  The  style  is  character- 
ixed  by  a  disregard  of  the  canons  of  classic 
design  and  the  combination  of  its  features,  or 
members,  or  frugments  of  them,  in  the  most  in- 
congruous and  grotesque  assemblages  conceivable. 
Stucco  and  gilding  were  lavishly  used,  and  broken 
pediments,  twisted  shafts,  and  contorted  scrolls 
abound.  High  altarpieces,  fantastic  doorways, 
and  picturesque  towers  are  also  characteristic. 
The  result  ia,  like  nearly  all  Spanish  work, 
highly  decorative,  and  not  without  a  certain 
theatrical  splendour,  but  lacks  the  essentials  of 
propriety,  refinement,  and  structural  reasonnble- 
neos.  About  1750  a  more  academic  style,  due 
to  Italian  masters,  began  to  displace  the  Ghur- 
rigueresque. Written  also  Churrigueresco. 
(See  Spain.) 

CHI7TB.  An  inclined  or  vertical  trough  or 
shaft,  for  conveying  materials  of  any  kind  to  a 
lower  level,  as  coal  from  the  sidewalk  into  a 
cellar,  or  grain  from  an  elevator  into  a  vessel, 
or  rubbish  from  the  upper  floors  of  a  building, 
in  process  of  alteration,  to  the  ground,  or  ashes 
from  a  fireplace  to  a  receptacle  in  the  cellar.  A 
maU  chute  is  a  patented  device  for  conveying 
letteiB  from  the  different  floors  of  a  building  to 
a  letter  box  near  the  street.  The  term  has  been 
extended  to  mean  an  inclined  plane  or  slide  for 
the  amusement  of  coasting  in  toboggans,  or 
rollers,  or  in  flat  boats  which  slide  into  a  pool, 
river,  or  other  water  at  its  base. 

The  words  chute  and  shoot  are  often  con- 
founded ;  shoot  is  more  commonly  used  in  Great 
Britain.  —  A  D.  F.  H. 
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CIBORIUM 

[.  (See  Manetti,  Antonio  Ciao- 
cheri.; 

CIBBBR,  CAIX780ABRIBL;  sculptor;  b. 
1630  (at  Flensburg,  Holstein) ;  d.  1700. 

Oaius  Gibber  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet  maker 
employed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  studied 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  went  to  England  just 
before  the  Restorution.  He  was  employed  by 
Sir  Ghristopher  Wren  (see  Wren)  and  John 
Stone,  and  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Hamp- 
ton Gourt,  Gliatswort^,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  other  important  buildings.  He  was  the 
father  of  Golley  Gibber,  actor  and  dramatist. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists. 

CIBORIO.  In  modem  Italian  churches,  a 
closed  receptacle  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  differing  from  the  monstrance  in 
that  it  is  closed  solidly.  The  term  is  evidently 
the  Latin  ciborium  modified,  and  its  significance 
is,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the  original  meaning  than 
the  definition  given  under  that  term.  There 
are  two  common  forms  of  the  ciborio :  one  is  a 
cupboard,  like  an  ambiy,  but  usually  close  to 
the  altar,  and  having  commonly  a  richly  adorned 
door  and  door  frame,  often  of  marble  sculptured 
in  relief;  the  other  is  a  vase-shaped  hollow  ter- 
mination to  a  substructure,  as  in  the  baptistery 
or  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany, 
where  the  large  vase  with  its  supporting  clus- 
tered pillar  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  font. 
This  meaning  is  closely  connected  with  the 
familiar  one  of  a  portable  covered  vessel  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose.  (In  this  sense,  written 
only  as  above,  but  see  Giborium,  Giboiy,  Givery, 
Severy.)— R.  S. 

CIBORinM  (pi.  Giboria).  A  fixed  can- 
opy over  a  Ghristian  altar,  supported  either  on 
columns  or  cross  beams,  and  resembling  aiv  in- 
verted cup,  hence  its  name.  The  ciborium 
came  into  use,  as  an  accessory  to  an  altar,  as 
soon  as  the  Gbristians  began  to  build  churches 
having  any  architectural  value,  and  it  is  still  in 
use,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Ghristendom. 

Giboria  are  made  of  wood  or  metal  or  alabas- 
ter, or  of  other  lasting  materials  or  combina- 
tions of  two  or  more  of  the  same.  That  of  S. 
Sophia  at  Gonstantinople  (a.d.  534)  was  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  of  silver,  resting  upon 
four  silver  columns  and  crowned  with  a  cup, 
formed  of  acanthus  leaves,  holding  a  globe  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross,  and  the  whole  enriched 
with  damascening.  This  ciborium  was  further 
enriched  with  hangings  of  cloth  of  silver  shot 
with  gold  and  embroidered  with  coloured  silks, 
representations  of  Ghrist,  the  Virgin  Mother,  S. 
Peter,  and  S.  Paul,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  ornamental  designs. 

Where  there  is  a  ciborium  within  a  ciborium, 
— a  dome  over  a  dome, — as  in  the  church  of  S. 
Paul  Fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  smaller  one 
is  called  a  peristerium.     The  columns  support- 
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li  iTcbiUcture,  that 
B  iroDi  the  roof  im- 
tw,  or  the  cboir,  or 
liood  of  thkt  (ucred 
tteniion,  mj  tower 
Jig  mbove  the  n>ob 
ng- 

1  in,  or  attached  to, 
the  eimdia  or  tiIu- 
jewela ;  the  treanii; 
he  custodian  of  the 

or  umulsT  fillet  at 
hift  of  a  cduRiD  of 
wer  member  of  tho 
mber  of  the  baae; 
1  refer  to  the  latter, 
^ptacle  or  depodtory 
ing  the  aahea  of  m- 
j,  in  ancient  Roman 
tombs,  a  place  pro- 

roperly,  a  receptacle 
which  hea  been  in- 
»nnected  with  the 
n  to  tuhea;  and  is 
iginal  nae  at  vtesela 
the  porpose,  or  bj 
e  bodies  of  the  dead- 
h  it  the  aigniflcatiNl 
ar  in  plan,  with  a 
&  ratvt  aDi)  a  foot ; 
enn  i*  ftpplied  to 
■«  well,  and  perhaps 
onte  or  other  mate- 
In  the  stHder  aense, 
rer,  antique  ume  are 
ten  aquare  or  oblong 
id  approzimatety 
ectanguUr  in  shape, 
id  those  even  in  Tua- 
y  and  centisl  Italy 
perhapa  more  fre- 
intly  of  thia  general 
n.  Someofthemaie 
ily  adorned  with  re- 
s  once  richly  painted 
Eometimra  gilded, 
represeoting  myth- 
ical and  sometimes 
iplained  acenee  and 
denta.  — R.  a 
3HQUB  CBNTO. 
Italian  art  and  lit- 
>ure,  the  sixteenth 
itury.  The  term 
eana  five  hundred 
—  or  the  five  bun- 
S  dred,  and  sp- 
id  plies  to  those 
^  years  from 
Cloumo  yiABi  ur  16TII  Centubi.  1^01  to  1599 


GINQUBFOIL 


(See  FoU.) 

GZOHB,  ANDRBA  DL     (See  Orcagna.) 

GIOHB;  BBNd  DI.     (See  Benci  di  Oione.) 

dOXn,  ANDRBA  1>1.     (See  Verrocchio.) 

dPOIJJNO.  Same  as  Cipollino  Marble; 
under  Marble. 

CJPFU8.  Id  ancient  Roman  and  Qreek  art, 
a  abort  stone  column  or  pillar,  set  up  as  a  land- 
mark, or  in  commemoration  of  some  eyent  or 
person,  or  as  a  tablet  for  public  notices ;  a  stele. 
The  term  is  Roman,  but  is  often  used  of  Qreek 
as  well  as  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  pillars. 

dPRllB,  FBDRO;  architect. 

According  to  a  document  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gerona  (Spain)  Cipr^  succeeded  in  1840  the 
French  architect  Vautier  as  director  of  the 
works  of  that  cathedral. 

Vifiaza,  Adidonea  cU  Diedonario  hittorico. 

CIKCUJT  ■  RRW  A  KBR,  ELBCTRIC.  (See 
Electrical  Appliances.) 

CZRCU8.  In  Roman  arclueology,  an  open 
place  surrounded  by  seats  for  spectators,  and 
used  for  chariot  races,  and  sometimes  for  other 


CIBSING 

sage  which  they  would  occupy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  race.  That  is  to  say,  eveiy  chariot  had 
an  equal  chance  of  arriving  first  at  the  meeting 
point  in  the  middle  of  this  track,  and  thus  each 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  choosing  the  pre- 
ferred part  of  the  broad  road.  (See  Career.) 
The  spina  also  was  set,  not  parallcd  to  the  rows 
of  seats,  but  slightly  diverging,  so  that  the  track 
in  which  the  chariots  started  was  wider  at  the 
beginning  than  toward  the  turning  point ;  this 
evidently,  because  the  chariots  on  starting  would 
be  all  together  in  a  cluster,  wliich  would  thin  out 
as  the  race  proceeded,  the  chariots  reaching  the 
upper  end  of  the  course  in  sequence  rather  than 
all  together.  The  spina  was  adorned  with 
various  structures  and  movable  objects  intended 
partly  for  decoration,  partly  to  keep  the  order 
of  the  races.  Statues,  trophies  of  arms,  and 
even  rather  important  architectural  structures 
were  built  upon  the  spina,  and  it  was  tenninated 
at  each  end  by  structures  called  the  meUK, 
each  of  the  two  being  crowned  by  tall  obelisks 
or  slender  cones ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  same  form  was  always  employed.  —  R.  S. 

CIRCUS  FLABuxfiuS.      In  the  ancient 
Campus   Martins   near   the   present   Palauo 
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Circus  of  MAxaimus,  nbab  Roxb,  Italy. 


games.  The  earliest  in  the  city  of  Rome  was 
that  which  was  called  afterward  the  Circus 
Maximus,  which  gradually  grew  up  in  the  low 
valley  south  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  building 
was  continually  altered  and  added  to,  and  after 
Julius  Caesar  had  rebuilt  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
it  was  reputed  to  hold  150,000  people.  The 
■eats,  being  still  commonly  of  wood,  were  often 
consumed  by  fire,  and  Tr^an  seems  to  have 
finally  completed  it  in  marble,  increasing  its 
genenU  effect  of  splendour.  Other  such  buildings 
are  mentioned  below. 

The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  circus  was 
that  its  plan  allowed  chariots  to  pass  along 
one  side,  keeping  the  seats  of  the  spectators  on 
their  right ;  and  on  their  left  a  long  raised 
mound,  or  wall,  called  the  spina.  Turning  at 
the  upper  end,  and  keeping  the  spina  still  on 
their  left,  the  chariots  returned  nearly  to  the 
point  where  they  had  started.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  starting  of  all  the  chariots  equally, 
the  carceres,  in  which  they  stood  until  the 
signal  was  given,  were  arranged  in  a  curve,  not 
on  the  axis  of  the  circus,  but  with  its  centre  at 
a  fixed  point  on  the  axis  of  the  track  or  pas- 
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Mattel.    The  remains  lie  under  buildings  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  have  not  been  studied. 

CIRCUS  MAXIBfUS.  (See  above.)  Veiy 
little  of  the  structure  remains ;  partly  because 
the  low  waUs  and  the  location  in  the  mediaeval 
city  allowed  of  constant  quarrying  in  its  ruins. 
The  substructures,  however,  have  been  partly 
uncovered  and  studied. 

CIRCUS  OF  CALIOX7I.A  AND  NBRO. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill,  nearly  where 
now  stands  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's   church. 

CIRCUS  OF  MAXENTIUS.  On  the 
Appian  Way,  two  miles  from  Rome;  it  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  of  those  in  the 
city.  Its  splendid  decorative  marbles  have 
disappeared,  but  the  external  wall  of  masonry 
remains  largely  intact,  and  the  vaults  which 
supported  the  seats,  though  often  ruined,  are 
traceable  ;  also,  the  wall  above  the  carceres  can 
be  made  out  almost  completely,  as  well  as  the 
spina.  It  is  mainly  from  this  circus  that  onr 
knowledge  of  the  plan  and  apparent  uses  of  all 
these  structures  have  been  derived. 

CISSINO.  In  painting,  a  preparatory  opera- 
tion for  graining  wood. 
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CIST.  ConunoDly  a  movable  caae,  box,  or 
cheit,  especially  applied  to  oljecto  of  clawical 
aDtiquity.     By  extension,  same  as  CistFaen. 

dSTERCZAN  ARCHITBCTXrBB.  (See 
Monastic  Architecture.) 

dBTBRN.  A  structure  or  compartment  for 
the  reception  and  storage  of  water;  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  or  of  wooden  staves ;  one  differ- 
ently built  being  usually  caUed  a  Tank.  Cis- 
terns are  built  underground  of  a  round  shape, 
except  those  of  unusually  huge  sixes,  which  are 
made  square  or  rectangular.  The  sixe  of  a 
cistern  is  determined  by  the  amotmt  of  rain 
water  to  be  stored,  and  depends  also  on  the 
area  of  the  roof  and  the  rainfidl.  To  prevent 
contamination,  cisterns  are  built  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  the  inside,  when  of  masonry,  is 
plastered  with  Portland  cement.  The  overflow 
pipe  from  a  cistern  must  never  connect  with  a 
house  or  street  sewer,  and  is  best  carried  into  an 
open  ditch  or  road  gutter,  the  outfall  being  pro- 
tected by  a  flapvalve,  grating,  or  bar  strainer. 
The  top  of  such  a  cistern  is  arched  over  and 
covered  with  iron  or  stone  cover,  and  the  surface 
graded  away  from  came.  Cisterns  should  be 
well  ventilated,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
becoming  stagnant.  (For  the  cisterns  used  in 
plumbing,  see  Tank;  Water-closet.  See  also 
Vera  da  Poxxo.) — W.  P.  Gerhard. 

Supply  datem.  A  reservoir  or  cistern  from 
which  the  water  service  of  a  house  is  wholly  or 
partly  drawn ;  it  is  generally  excavated  in  the 
earth,  lined  with  brick,  stone,  or  cement,  domed 
over  at  the  top,  and  generally  furnished  with  a 
chain  pump,  for  aerating  purposes.  (Called  also 
Supply  Tank.) 

CI8TVAXIN.  A  Celtic  sepulchral  chamber 
of  flat  stones  set  together  like  a  box,  and  covered 
by  a  tumulus. 

CZTADBZi.  The  strongest  part  of  a  fortress; 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  fortified  dty,  that 
part  of  the  works  which  is  peculiarly  strong, 
and  is  capable  of  separate  defence,  even  after 
the  city  has  been  taken. 

CIT7.  A  town  of  size  and  importance  — 
the  distinction  between  it  and  other  towns 
differing  widely  in  different  countries  and  times. 

A.  In  England,  generally  a  town  which  con- 
tains a  cathedral  church,  and  is  therefore  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  centre  of  a  bishopric. 
The  name  is  often  retained  even  when  the 
bishopric  is  abolished  or  changed. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  a  town  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  a 
state,  and  which  has  a  mayor  and  other  officers 
forming  a  specially  recognized  government  — 
most  commonly  a  legislative  assembly  of  one  or 
two  houses.  The  term  is  open  to  misunder- 
standing— thus,  according  to  the  definition, 
Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  city,  being  governed  directly  by 
the  federal  authorities,  and  administered  by  a 
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oommiasioD.  It  uaed  to  be  said  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  that  the  state  of  Vermont 
had  only  one  dty,  and  that  one  only  a  viUage, 
Vergennes. — R.  S. 

CITT  HALL.  The  chief  puUic  buikling  of 
a  city  —  that  in  which  the  mayor's  office,  and 
generally  the  chambers  of  the  Ic^gislative  body, 
are  located,  together  with  offices  for  other 
officers,  and  perhaps  some  court  rooms  for  dty 
courts.  That  of  New  York  City  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  Americans  as  being  one  of  the 
earliest  buildings  of  architectural  character  and 
considerable  pretensions  erected  in  the  Uiuted 
States,  and  exceptionally  good.  It  is  admired 
by  critics  of  all  the  schools.  (See  United 
States,  Architecture  of^  Part  II.  Compare  firo- 
letto;  Hotel  de  Ville.) 

CZVBRT.    A,  Same  as  Ciborium. 

B.  A  compartment  in  a  vaulted  roof  or  in  a 
canoi^. —  (A.  P.  S.) 

dVXTALZ  (or  dVXTAIiB),  MATTBO; 
sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  1436;  d.  1501. 

Matteo  was  bom  mt  Lucca,  Italy,  bat  was 
probably  trained  in  Florence,  in  the  atelier  of 
Antonio  Rossellino  (see  Gambarelli,  A.).  One 
of  his  early  works  is  the  statue  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca.  His  most  im- 
portant undertaking  is  the  monument  to  Pietro 
da  Noceto,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lueca  ^about 
1470),  which  resembles  the  monument  of  Leo- 
nardo Bruni,  by  Bernardo  Rossellino  (see  Gkun- 
barelli,  B.).  About  1473  he  made  a  rotable 
for  Domenico  Bertini,  of  which  two  fignies 
remain  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca.  In  this 
building  he  also  made  the  balustrade  of  the 
chancel,  the  octagonal  shrine  caUed  VoUo  SantOf 
and  the  altar  of  S.  Regulus.  The  Palasxo 
Pretorio  at  Lucca  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Yriane,  Matteo  Ciritaie;  Mttnts,  Senaittanee; 
Perkins,  TuMcan  Sculptcn. 

CZVORT.    Same  as  Ciborium. 

CLAMP.  A  piece  or  instrument  for  secur- 
ing or  holding,  generally  distinguished  fix>m 
other  devices  used  for  that  purpose  as  being 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paita,  and  not 
passing  through  the  material,  althou^  perhaps 
entering  a  short  distanoe.  It  may  be  a  member 
to  unite  two  or  more  parts  of  a  structure  per- 
manently together,  as  a  cleat  or  strap;  or  a 
tool  to  hold  temporarily  one  or  more  pieces  of 
material  in  process  of  being  prepared  or  finished, 
as  a  carpenter's  screw  clamp. 

CLAPBOARD.  A.  A  board  for  the  out- 
side covering  of  the  walls  of  a  wooden  building, 
intended  to  be  applied  horizontally,  each  board 
overlapping  the  one  below.  Clapboards  are 
usually  6  to  8  inches  wide,  about  |  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  lower  edge,  diminishing  nearly  to  a 
feather  edge  at  the  top.  They  are  made  of 
clear  pine,  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  are  laid  with 
about  4  or  4^  inches  to  the  weather.  An 
attempt   has   been    made    to   limit  the  term 
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CLAPBROS 

specificallj  to  a  particular  kiud  of  such  boards 
made  in  New  England.  These  are  made  in 
lengths  of  4  feet  by  cuts  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  log,  so  that  each  board  is  quarter- 
sawed,  and  hence  superior  to  those  as  usually 
worked.  According  to  this  distinction,  all  other 
such  boards  would  be  merely  bevelled  siding. 

B.  In  English  usage,  one  of  a  certain  variety 
of  imported  oak  boards  for  wainscotting.  The 
term  formerly  signified  an  unfinished  stave  or 
shook.—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CLAPBROS,  ANTONIO ;  sculptor. 

A  sculptor  of  Barcelona  (Spain),  who  worked 
on  the  cathedral  of  that  city  after  1440.  In 
1449  he  executed  certain  work  for  the  cloister  of 
that  church,  and,  in  1458,  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gkrona. 

Viftasa,  Adieiones  al  Diccionario  hutarico. 

ClaARKB,  OBOROB,  D.  C.  L. ;  amateur 
architect;  b.  1660;  d.  1736. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was, 
as  Walpole  says,  "  cbissically  conversant "  with 
architecture.  He  assisted  Nicholas  Hawks- 
moor  (see  Hawksmoor,  N.)  in  designing  the 
towers  of  the  quadrangle  of  All  Souls'  College, 
and  himself  designed  the  library  of  Christ  Church 
College.  He  was  associated  with  Henry  Aldrich 
(see  Aldrich),  and  shared  with  him  the  honour 
of  having  designed  three  sides  of  Peckwater 
Square  (Christ  Church),  and  the  gate  of  the 
church  of  AU  Saints,  in  the  High  Street.  All 
these  buildings  are  in  Oxford.  In  the  laige 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  left 
to  Worcester  College  was  a  copy  of  Palladio, 
with  Italian  manuscript  notes  and  drawings  by 
Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones,  I). 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  PofnMnf/;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  AfiiaU ;  Ackennan,  Hi«eory  of  Ox- 
ford. 

CLA88IC  ARCHZTBCTUKB.  That  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  hence,  that  of  a 
style  derived  directly  from  the  Greco-Roman. 

The  word  classic  is  applied  to  art  and  litera- 
ture with  two  different  meanings.  The  nar- 
rower and  more  pregnant  meaning  includes  the 
allied  arts  and  allied  literatures  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  is  really  equivalent  to  Greco- 
Roman.  The  doctrine  which  grew  up  with  the 
Renaissance,  that  these  arts  and  literatures 
monopolized  all  excellence  in  their  kinds,  led  to 
the  vaguer  and  more  populnr  use  of  the  word 
to  imply  an  excellence  which  secures  perma- 
nent recognition  and  is  independent  of  the 
changes  of  fashion.  It  is  often  used,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  indicate  qualities  which  are  the  special 
praise  of  Greek  and  Roman  work  —  stateliness, 
elegance,  and  the  careful  coiirdination  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  composition.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  literature,  yet  it 
evidently  has  had  a  real,  though  undefined, 
influence  in   architecture  and   the  other  arts 
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by  perpetuating  the  impression  that  what- 
ever is  classic  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Greek  or 
Roman  is  so  in  the  looser  sense  —  that  is,  is  of 
standard  excellence.  This  impression  has  doubt- 
less helped  to  stimulate  various  quasi  classic 
revivals  that  have  appeared  in  architecture  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  and  has  encouraged 
a  common  feeling  that  any  application  of  classic 
forms  is  good  enough,  without  concern  for  the 
artistic  purposes  that  are  embodied  in  them,  or 
the  limitations  which  belong  to  them.  (See 
Neoclassic;  Pseudo-classic.)  In  this  work  the 
word  classic  will  be  used  in  its  stricter  sense, 
denoting  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  their  colonies  or  provinces.  —  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow. 

CLA88ICI8MO.  In  Italian  art,  the  formal 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resulting  from 
the  Risorgimento,  Rinaacimento,  or  Renais- 
sance, and  passing  gradually  into  the  Deca- 
denza.  The  term  denotes  a  supposed  reference 
to  all  the  principles  and  details  of  the  art  to 
purely  Greco-Roman  models. 

GLAUS  (NICHOLAS)  DB  'WBRVB; 
sculptor  and  architect. 

A  nephew  of  Claus  Sluter  (see  Sluter,  C). 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  1398,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  monument  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi  during  the  illness  of  Claus 
Sluter.  He  executed  nearly  all  the  sculpture  of 
this  work.  This  monument  was  broken  up  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  but  has  been  restored,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Dyon,  C6te  d'Or,  France. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  great 
poverty  and  distress.  The  design  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  also  at  the  Museum  of 
Dgon,  has  been  ascribed  to  him  (see  Jean  de  la 
Huerta). 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  Sculpteurs  fran^is; 
Chabeuf,  Dijon;  Gonse,  L'Art  (rothique. 

CZaAUZ  SLUTER.     (See  Sluter,  Claus.) 

CLAYTON,  JOSEPH;    architect. 

Clayton  published  The  Churches  of  London 
and  Westminster  btiUt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (1  vol.,  folio,  1848-1849),  and  A  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Timber  Edifices  of  Eng- 
land (I  vol.,  folio,  1846). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

CLAT  WALLINO.  A  primitive  method 
of  wall  construction  in  regions  abounding  in 
clay,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Southwestern  states 
of  the  United  States.  The  wall  is  sometimes 
formed  of  compacted  or  stamped  clay  in  the 
mass  (pis^),  sometimes  and  more  often  of  un- 
bumed  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  called  in  the 
United  States  and  Spanish  America  adobe.  (See 
Mesopotimia.)  In  some  cases  the  clay  wall  is 
baked  at  least  in  part  by  fires  of  fagots  built 
against  it.     (Compare  Vitrified  Work.) 

CLEAR  (n.).  Unobstructed  space ;  open- 
ing considered  as  between  the  inside  limits  of 
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CLHAB 
two  oppowte  parts.  Chiefly  iiied  in  tbe  ad- 
jectival phraae,  in  the  clear  —  i.t.  Uken  or 
nKsaund  at  tbe  nanowen  part  of  an  opening ; 
in  genaral,  the  ahortMt  or  perpendicular  dia- 
tance  to  taken.     (Compara  Over  all ;   Out  to 

CLBAR  (a4j.).  A.  Open,  free  of  obstruc- 
tion.    See  Clear  (n.). 

B.  Clean,  without  impiuitiei  or  defect* ; 
without  admixture.  Thua,  dear  cement  ia 
cement  unmixed  with  aand  (»'  lime. 

C.  In  connection  with  lumber,  free  &ota 
knola,  ahakea,  sap^  and  tbe  like. 

CLBARCOtA  In  Great  Biitain  a  ipaciea 
of  ailing  or  primisg  used  aa 

painting  old  wiwlr  nr  nlulur   i 

old  papered 
oDt  Bcnping 
white  lead  ( 
with  ailing,  i 
the  French  fi 
in  the  Units 


OLBOFATBA^  NBBDLB 
term  Batten  Door  would  be  better  deecribed  m 
cleat  door,  for  the  tranavarae  piece  ia  ahtnt  and 
need  not  be  heavy  ;  it  may  be  thought,  however, 
that  the  hattena  referred  to  in  Uiii  tenn  are  th« 
longitudinal  or  principal  pieoea.  (Compare 
Batten  in  aenae  A.  For  the  term  aa  used  in 
elertric  wiring,  tee  under  Electrical  Appliaocm.) 

B.  A  device  for  temporarily  attaching  a  conl, 
—  at  of  an  awning ;  uauaUy  of  metal  and  oon- 
aiating  of  a  thank  or  short  leg  from  which  tao 
arms  extend  in  opposite  directions.  The  cleat 
being  secured  in  pisce  by  the  shank,  the  cord 
may  be  wound  about  the  arms. 

C^BATAOB.  The  natural  teaden^  of  cer- 
twn  materials,  especially  of  stones  and  cryatab, 

'  or  physical 
,  tbe  <lireD- 
h  materiiUt 


of  a  building 
roob  of  other 
haa  window! 
The  term  iae 
for  medieval 
whoae  divisi 


made  the    , 
opening 
up  of  tbe 
wider  cen- 

tral  nave    , 
a  natural 
and    ob- 

range- 
ment.    It 

dates  back,  wtat  rto»M  1««  u™  u.  dmw 

therefore, 

at  leaat  aa  far  at  the  earlieat  Chiistiau  basil- 
icas. A  similar  arrangenwnt  is,  however,  trace- 
able in  some  buildiogi  of  Roman  antiquity. 
Tbe  term,  if  used  for  tuch  buildings,  is  used 
with  a  tense  of  extending  the  apphcation  of 
it  beyond  its  usual  meaning.  (Cuts,  cola.  G13, 
6U.)  — R.  S. 

CUtAT.  A.  A  Btrip  of  wood  naileil,  screwed, 
or  otherwise  fastened  across  a  number  of  boardt 
to  hold  them  together  or  to  stiffen  or  otherwise 
strengthen  them  ;  or  secured  to  a  wall  or  other 
upright  aa  a  support  for  a  shelf,  or  the  like. 

The  cleat  differs  from  the  Batten  generally  in 
being  smaller  and  in  having  only  tbe  significance 
of  a  pie™  used  to  secure  tu^ther  planks  or 
bnnrda  laid  edge  to  edge,  or  of  stiffening  a  very 
wide  piece  of  plank  or  board.  The  common 
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CaSOHBNBB  (  KLBOHBNBB  )  ;  arehitect 
and  engineer. 

Cleomenes  it  mentioned  by  various  authort 
as  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Alexandria 
(Egypt). 

Brunn,  GetMtkte  der  QrleehlKhtn  ksnttlrr. 


CSdOPATRA-B  mitlDLB.  An  obelisk 
which,  havingbeen  brought  originaUy  from  upper 
Egypt  for  the  decoration  of  Alexandria,  alood 
near  the  bench  until  lt^79,  when  it  wat  broii^t 
to  New  York  City.  It  now  stands  in  Central 
Park.  The  companion  obeliak,  which  had  lain 
■  iries  on  the  sand,  wa*  removed  to  Lon- 
1877;  and,  since  that  time,  the  two 
called  the  two  Cleopatra's  Ner- 
dlea;  but  the  term  hud  been  applied  for  many 
fllS 


CLBBE»TOBY 
yeuB  to  the  BtuxUng  one  only.     Each  of  the 
obeliiks  U  about  TO  feet  high,  without  the 
pedeatal. 

Enplina  ObtlUkt,  by  Llentenuit  Commander 
HeorjU.GurTiiigB,  U.S.N. (Uie officer  who  brought 
the  obeluk  to  New  Vork). 

CUIRBBTOIIT.     Same  aa  Cleustoiy. 

diHRK  OF  1)7011X6.  A  person  who 
keeps  records,  on  the  epot,  of  the  nuiteruk  used 
Mud  labour  expended  upon  a  building  or  otber 
structure,       '      "  ■  -     ^  .— .  ■.  _ 

the  work, 
speciflcati 
title  india 
function. 


OLIFP  DWBLLINO 
«ztra  serrice.  But  he  ia  rarely  a  practical  man, 
genenlly  in  fikcC  he  ia  less  so  thui  the  auperin- 
tendent,  and  baa  leas  initial  authority,  being 
not  a  deputy  or  subatitute  for  the  architect  (as 
the  Buperinlendent  is)  but  only  a  junior  repie- 
sentative.  In  this  capacity,  however,  he  per- 
forms valuable  duties  and  some  of  the  office 
routine  is  conTeniently  done  in  the  temporary 
office ;  and  having  uaually  worked  upon  the 
original  drawings,  he  Iwa  full  familiarity 
...    ..  i-.L B.I  !_   -"-'--preting 
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■applied,  by  "day'a  work"  as  it  was  called. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  amount  of  com- 
penaation  is  usually  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
the  clerk  of  works  has  comparatively  little  of 
recording  work,  and  more  of  supervising.  He 
is  usually  an  aasistant  to  the  architect  with 
H  practical,  rather  than  theoretical,  training, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constantly  watchful  of 
the  quality  and  correctueae  of  the  work,  acconl' 
Ing  to  the  contract;  but  who  hat  nothing  to 
do  with  design,  or  original  orders.  His  whole 
time  ia  spent  at  one  edifice  and  his  presence 
Alia  the  ititervaja  between  the  architect's  visits 
and  coutiauea  his  authority.  The  clerk  of  works 
ia  usually  paid  by  the  owner,  but  selected  by  the 
architect  and  responsible  to  him.  His  employ- 
ment ia  an  established  custom  in  Enf^land  upon 
works  of  any  importance,  and  in  that  country  are 
to  be  found  qualifled  men,  nith  distinct  methods 
aiid  customs  and  traditiotm.  In  the  United 
States  the  growth  of  architectural  practice  has 
produced  the  necessity,  in  an  indeliuite  way, 
without  any  corresponding  supply  of  trained 
■kill.  The  term  Clerk  of  Works  when  used  here 
is  applied  to  a  reprexentative  of  the  architect ; 
dilferent  irom  the  usual  superintetident,  in  that 
he  is  always  on  the  works,  and  has  no  duties  else- 
where, and  ifl  properly  paid  by  the  owner  as  for 
6l:l 


CUFF  DWilLLmo.  An  American  Indian 
house  built  in  a  cliff,  either  in  a  cavelike  open- 
ing, a  gallery,  or  on  a  ledge.  Especially  applied 
to  structures  in  the  clilfa  of  the  Southwestern 
Unil«d  States  and  Northern  Mexico,  built  by 
Indians  similar  to  the  present  Pueblos.  Stone 
slabs  and  adobe  mortar  were  the  materials  com- 
monly used  and  the  architecture  was  of  the 
usual  Pueblo  style.  Some  of  the  small  buildinga 
were  temporary  abodes  occupie<l  during  the 
growing  season  of  crops  planted  in  near-by 
fertile  volleys  or  canon  bottoms ;  others  were 
storehouses  or  granaries,  while  others,  particu- 
larly the  large  groups,  were  permanently  occupied. 
In  some  of  the  huge  conchoidal  recesses  common 
to  certain  sandstone  formations,  whole  villages 
were  built,  numerous  ruins  of  which  remain. 
In  other  fonnations,  where  there  was  a  soil 
scries  of  strata  between  hanier  ones,  the  softer, 
disintegrated  by  nature,  or,  probably,  sometimes 
partly  dug  out  by  the  Indians,  formed  a  galleiy 
with  a  flat  floor  and  a  flat,  or  almost  flat,  ceiling, 
8  or  10  feet  high.  The  front  of  a  gallery  like 
this  would  be  closed  by  walls  of  mosoniy, 
excepting  openings  for  windows  or  doors,  and 
perhaps  a  space  at  the  top,  left  for  a  smoke 
outlet.  Entrance  van  had  at  one  end,  or  if 
possible  at   other  points.      The  galleries  were 
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CLIFF  OUTLOOK 
dividcl  hj  tnnaverae  walls.     When  the  otcT'  I 
hetd  Btratum  wu  too  high  or  too  ihelviiig  to 
rorm  ft  n«tunl  roof,  one  wm  mmstruct«d  in  the 
uiiul  Pueblo  mMuia'.    CM  iiuuae*  wwe  often 


CLlFf  DWILLtMOC    A  RotNUi  Vhxiob. 

□ear  ft  vitlftge,  or  other  houses,  built  on  bottom 
Uads,  ftiid  in  Bome  infttanccs  were  part  of  nich 
Tillage  or  houiM.  The  motive  for  cliff  building 
waa  frequently  defence,  but  the  desire  for  a 
eomfortabte,  wduded  ftbode,  eontiguoua  to  fann- 
ing lands,  wu  also  an  important  factor.  It 
waa  to  aome  extent  an  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment. Sometimea  a  commuoitj  had  a  village 
in  ft  valley  and  another  in  a  mountainoua, 
defeneible  place,  whither  the;  fled  in  timea  of 
danger.  In  hii  namttive  of  Coronftdo's  expedi- 
tion of  1^40,  Caataneda  aayi :  "  The  whole 
nation  left  two  very  fine  villages,  which  they 
had  on  either  side  of  the  river,  entirely  vacant, 
and  went  into  the  mountaina,  where  they  hftd 
four  veT7  strong  villsgei  in  a  rough  country 
where  it  was  impossible  for  horses  to  go."  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  cliff  ruins  are  in  Cuion 
de  Chelly,  Arizona,  and  in  Mancoa  Canon, 
Colorado,  Cliff  dwellings  were  not  all  occupied 
at  one  time,  some  groupe  being  vacant  while 
others  were  fully  inhabited.  Some  were  occu- 
pied alter  the  Spanish  conquest  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Mold  of  to-day  are  practically  cliff  dwellers, 
though  they  occupy  the  Bummits  of  cliffs.  (See 
Csvale  Lodge,  imder  Lodge ;  Communal  Dwell- 
ing; Mesa  Dwelline-)  — F.  S.  D. 

CLIFF  ODTLOOK.  A  form  of  Cliff  Dwell- 
ing :  ft  little  house,  or  small  group  of  houses, 
built  by  American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  type 
in  a  recess  of  a  cliff,  for  a  shelter  whUe  tending 
crops,  — F,  8.  D. 

CT.TM AX.     In  Greek  architecture,  the  rwli- 

ftting  pawmges  with  steps  in  an  ancient  theatre 

leailing  from  the  orrbcHtra  Co  the  various  tiers 

of  seats.     (See  Theatre,) 
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OLOCHAN 

(n.).  That  which  clinches :  a 
clinched  ftatening ;  the  tumed^ver  pdot  of  a 
clinched  nail, 

diOICB  (r.).  To  bend  over  and  bftmmer 
down  the  protruding  point  of  ft  nail  so 
that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn ;  to  secure 
or  fasten  a  nailed  structure  by  so  doing. 

CUMCHBR,  A  wrou^t-iron  nail 
naed  in  clinching,  baTiiig  usually  a  l>rD*d 
he*d.  (Called  also  clinching  nail  and 
clinch  nail.) 

fn.TTim  ar.  Boofed  over,  as  distin- 
guished from  hypstbral,  especially  in  the 
discuaaion  of  Greek  and  Oreeo-Romftn 

CTiOACA.  In  Roman  archieology.  a 
sewer.  The  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  greatest 
sewer,  waa  built  in  tlie  early  days  of  the 
city  of  Some  in  order  to  drain  the  (brum 
and  the  neighbouring  low  grounds.  It  ia 
a  remarkable  piece  of  Etruscan  work 
vaulted  in  stone  in  three  rings  of  vous- 

CliOAXHOOM.     A  room  for  the  de- 
posit ftod  care  of  overcoats,  hsta,  etc., 
as :    A.   la  A  thefttre,  lecture  hall,  or 
similar  place  of  resort,  a  room  where  the  prnp- 
aty  of  persons  attending  the  performance  can 
be  cared  for. 

B.  In  a  private  bouse,  a  Toom  for  hanging 
up  out-of-door  garment*  when  not  in  uae.  in 
this  sense,  a  toilet  room,  wfttei^oeet,  etc.,  are 
often  contained  in  the  cloakroom,  or  in  a  separate 
enclosure  adjCHning,  and  the  one  term  covers 
them  all.    (Compare  Coatroom.) 

CLOCHAM.  A  kind  of  prehistoric  atone 
building  of  which  many  more  or  less  ruined 
examples  are  found  in  Ireland,  especially  the 
soutbem  and  western  counties.  They  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  some  square  or  rectangular,  some 


oval  or  round,  generally  of  a  domical  or  beehive 
shape  in  elevation,  of  ruile  and  heavy  masonry 
laid  up  without  cement.  Some  of  them  have 
been  occupied  aa  cells  by  hennit  monks,  but 
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■rut:   Cathu>kal  o 


r  CiunaB  Houib  aud  Pabt  ov 


CLOCK  TO^TBR.  A  tower  whow  chief 
oltJBet  ii,  or  appean  to  be,  the  contaimng  of  ft 
Ivge  jdock,  uiuall;  in  a  prominent  knd  ewiljr 
•sen  positJOQ.  The  term  is  geoenlly  applied  to 
the  one  tower,  of  many,  which  holdi  a  cloclc, 
a*  the  clock  tower  of  the  Pallia  de  Juitice  at 
Pftria,  or  a  tower  having  a  clock  of  remarkable 
cfaftncter,  like  the  Torre  del  OrnUjgio  at  Venice. 

CLOCac  TDKSBT.  A  Bpnall  tower  or  turret 
twaring  on  one  or  more  of  its  bees  a  clock; 
dNtinguiabed  fnsra  a  clock  tower  bjr  Jte  tuboi^ 
dinate  chaiaeter  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  building,  or  by  its  smaller  dimensionR.  It 
iimiall;  itaiicU  upon  or  riaea  out  of  the  roof,  and 
ia  ooniequeiitly  in  moat  CMe*  a  framed  Btructuie. 
A  well-known  example  ie  that  on  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Paris;  the  Citj  HaU  at  New  York  has 
one  built  about  1814,  and  they  are  commou  on 
public  buildlDga,  especially  town  halla. 

CLODIOH.     (See  Michel,  Claude.) 

diOOHAH.     Same  as  Clochan. 

CIiOIB^BR  A  court  surrouudnl  by  ambu' 
latoriee  which,  in  a  convent  or  the  like,  or  in 
connection  with  a  cathedral  or  any  ecclesiastical 
e  having  subordinate  buildings,  is  used 
i  a  reaerved 


called  the  Garth  or  aoiiter 


or  the  supply  of 
water  ia  located 

Cloisters  of  the 
Qothic  age  are 
still  numennis  in 
Europe,  and  are 
often  very  beau- 
tifiil ;  the  oppor- 
timity  atfordeil  by 
the  vaulting  of 
the  ambulatoiy 
and  by  the  arcad- 
iog  along  the 
garth  having  been 
used  to  produce 
beautiful  etfects  of 
combined  sculp- 
ture and  archi-  , 
lectural      design. 


CLOIBTBRBD  ARCH 

Some  few  instanoes  of  stUl  ewlier  treAtment 
exist,  M  in  the  fiunoue  Romanesque  cloister  of 
8.  Trophime  at  Arlee.  After  the  €k>thic  epoch 
fewer  cloisten  were  built,  i^parantly  becauiee 
of  the  number  already  existing,  but  some  inter- 
esting neoclassic  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  especially  in  France,  as  in 
the  great  monastery,  now  ruined,  of  ViUeneuve- 
les- Avignon.  Ambulatories  are  generally  (Mily 
one  stoiy  high  in  whatever  style  they  are  car- 
ried out ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  cathedral 
at  Verona,  there  is  one  two  stories  high,  and  at 
Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore,  near  Asdano,  in  Tus- 
cany, the  great  cloister,  famous  for  its  fresco 
paintings,  has  ambulatories  in  three  superim- 
posed stories.  At  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  a  change 
of  level  between  the  two  sides  of  the  cloister  is 
met  by  a  two-storied  ambulatory.  At  Mont  S. 
Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  great 
doister  is  built  upon  the  roof  of  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber below;  this  because  the  whole  group  of 
structures,  church  and  convent,  with  refectories 
and  lodgings,  is  piled  high  upon  the  top  and 
sides  of  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  rocky 
hiU. 

In  a  long-established  ecclesiastical  or  monas- 
tic institution,  the  cloister  becomes  the  particu- 
lar recreation  ground  and  place  of  meeting  for 
the  inmates,  the  clergy  of  high  rank  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  one  side  of  the  ambulatoiy, 
or  the  whole,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
buildings  of  occupancy  finequently  took  their 
light  from  the  open  space,  and  one  sees  a  little 
apparatus  of  wires  or  cords  by  means  of  which 
the  occupant  of  a  third-stoiy  room  will  draw 
water  in  a  small  pail  from  the  fountain  or  well 
in  the  middle  of  the  garth  without  having  to 
leave  his  window.  Lavatories,  and  sometimes 
large  fountains  for  the  monks  to  wash  before 
going  to  meals,  are  sometimes  provided  under 
cover  in  rooms,  or  in  widenings  or  extensions 
of  the  ambulatoiy.  It  is  usual  to  have  the 
garth  accessible  from  the  ambulatoiy  only  in 
one,  two,  or  four  points  by  means  of  a  gap  in 
the  dwarf  wall  which  carries  the  columns  of  the 
arcade.  This  evidently  to  save  the  gardens  or 
the  patch  of  grass  from  too  constant  and  un- 
neoeasaiy  invasion.  —  R.  S. 

CZiOISTIIRBD  ARCH.  Same  as  Clois- 
tered Vault.     (See  Vault.) 

CLOI8TBR  QARTH;  CLOZ8TBR 
ORBBN.     (See  Cloister.) 

CZiOIT,  CHRISTIAN ;  bell  founder. 

In  1448,  with  the  assistance  of  Heinrich 
Brodermann,  Cloit  cast  the  great  bell  called 
Pretiosa  of  Cologne  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
in  existence.  The  name  of  the  bell,  the  date  of 
its  casting,  and  the  names  of  the  makers  are 
inscribed  upon  it. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  BiographU. 

CLOSE.  (Sometimes  pronounced  to  rhyme 
with  dose.)     The  plot  of  ground  occupied  by  a 
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cathedral  and  its  dependent  buildings,  and 
formerly  always  enclosed  by  a  walL  The  cloaea 
of  some  English  cathedrals  are  extensive,  and 
contain  fine  trees  of  great  age ;  the  buildings 
also,  being  grouped  in  a  picturesque  ftahion, 
give  a  parklike  character  to  the  whole. 

CLOBBH.  The  last  stone  or  brick  laid 
in  a  course,  or  part  of  course,  fitted  to  the 
opening  so  as  to  complete  the  row.  In  brick- 
work, the  closer  may  be  a  whole  brick  or  less. 
Queen  closer  is  less  than  half  a  brick ;  king 
closer  more  than  half  a  brick ;  brick  or  brick- 
bat, any  portion  of  a  brick  having  one  unbroken 
end. 

d^SBT.  A.  Originally,  a  private  room  ; 
the  sitting  room  or  chamber  of  a  person  of  some 
distinction. 

B,  In  modem  usage,  a  place  for  storage, 
distinguished  from  a  cupbosjrd  only  as  being 
larger,  perhaps  large  enough  for  a  person  to 
enter.  By  extension,  the  term  covers  such  a 
small  room  when  fitted  with  conveniences  for 
washing,  and  the  like,  as  a  wash  closet,  a  dress- 
ing closet. 

Plat*  Ciom/t,  In  Great  Britain,  a  closet 
or  small  room  connected  with  the  butler's 
offices  for  the  custody  of  plate.  When  the  plate 
is  of  much  value,  such  a  closet  is  commonly 
made  fireproof  and  is  called  a  plate  room  or 
plate  safe  (Kerr).  In  the  United  States, 
usually  a  much  less  pretentious  compartment 
called  silver  closet,  silver  safe. 

8ilT«r  Cloa«t     (See  Plate  Closet.) 

ClaOSURB.  A  wall,  balustrade,  or  arcade 
serving  as  a  screen ;  but  where  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  roof,  gallery,  or  the  like,  serving  as  a 
parapet.  The  term  is  especially  used  for  a 
short  length  of  such  wall,  etc.,  which  is  set  be- 
tween two  columns,  having  usually  no  oonnec> 
tion  with  the  columns,  but  standing  free. 

CLOTHBS  DRTBR.  A  frame  on  which 
to  hang  clothes  and  the  like  for  drying ;  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  such  a  frame  in  an 
enclosure,  together  with  appliances  to  supply 
artificial  heat.     (See  Laundiy.) 

CLX7B  HOUSE.  A  building  occupied  by  a 
club.  The  main  requirements  of  such  a  house 
are  usually  those  of  social  intercourse,  as  read- 
ing rooms,  conversation  rooms,  dining  rooms, 
etc.,  with  usually  some  arrangements  for  a 
library,  and  the  necessary  offices  for  the  clerks 
and  steward,  or  superintendent,  as  well  as  for 
the  house  servants.  Some  clubs  having  a 
special  purpose,  as  political,  litenuy,  or  artistic, 
require  to  be  provided  also  with  picture  gal* 
leries,  with  laige  rooms  for  gatherings,  or  for 
libraries  of  unusual  sise.  The  most  important 
clubs  and  the  most  costly  and  elegant  houses 
have  been  generally  those  of  London.  They 
stand  on  Pall  Mall,  St.  James  Street,  Piccadilly, 
and  neighbouring  streets,  and  are  sometimes  veiy 
stately  mansions.     Club  houses  have  recently 
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B  Houib:  UHiTBBmi  Clui.  Nbw  Tobk:  OaoDHit  Floob. 


Clob  Hoom:  UHivBun*  Club,  Nik  Tobk;   Bbcond  PaiKciru.  Floob. 


Club  House:  Univbbsitt  Club,  New  York;  One  of  the  Two  Mezzaminei. 


Club  Housk;  UNivEnsiTY  CLun,  Nbw  York;  Third  Principal  Floor. 
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been  built  in  Americati  cities  Tying  with  thow 
of  London  in  importMice.  —  R  S. 

CLUnCB.     In  local  British  OM^e,  a  itiff 
clay  or  chalk,  used  in  primitive  building. 

CLUinAC.      Pertaining    to  tbe    monutic 
onlcr  of  Cluny.     (See   CJuniac  Architecture; 
■      A.I 


CLUSTBRSD  PIBB 
ing  of  the  proto-Oothic  buildings  of  the  ewt 
and  northeant  of  France,  especially  the  church 
of  S.  Denii.  It  is  hUo  claimed  lor  them  that 
they  establiahed  a  school  of  sculpture  of  singular 
intelligence  and  artistic  feeling.  (See  Uomao- 
esque  Architecture.) 

CIiUN Y,  BOTEO. OF.  (SeeHAt«ldeCluny.) 


CLTJITIAC  ASCaiTBCTDRB.  That  of 
the  style  developeil  by  the  Cluniac  monks,  anil 
especially  that  of  the  great  abbey  of  Cluny  In 
the  French  department  of  SaOne-et- Loire.  The 
Cluniac  architecture  and  Hculptnre  hns  to  do 
especially  with  this  abbey  anil  with  its  immediate 
eflect  upon  buildings  erected  in  its  neighbour- 
liood.  The  abbey  church  of  Cluny,  iinishe<l  in 
the  earlier  yearn  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
thought  to  have  l;eeii  the  must  splendid 
Romanesque  building  In  France.  It  has  now 
entirely  disappeareil.  It  is  claimeil  for  the 
Cluniac  monks  that  they  were  the  most  scientific 
buildera  of  the  RomaneMiiue  epoch,  and  that 
their  study  of  geometry  leii  directly  to  the  build- 


OH,  Nbw  Vuhk.     (Saa  Pla.vs.) 

shaft  or  core,  ns  in  the  piers  separating  the 
aisles  of  meiliwal  churches.  Thi.-'  clustering  of 
shafts,  which  becnme  general  after  1 200  in 
Western  Europe,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  use  of  liolteU  at  the  angles  of  the  early 
Norman  and  Romnnetique  squHre  piers.  Exrept 
in  Englanil,  the  minor  shiifts  (each  of  which 
usually  correspoinla  to  a  particular  vaulting  rib 
or  pier  arch  iiioulding)  were  nimoat  always 
engaged  in  the  central  mass;  but  in  Great  Britain 
they  were  frerpiently  in  the  early  English  perioil 
detached,  tieil  together  at  intervals  by  moulded 
bands  forming  bond  stones,  and  mule  of  dark 
Purbeck  marble  to  contrast  with  the  lighter  stone 
of  the  masonry. 
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OOAOH  HODSB 

nie  dustereil  p«pynu  lUlk  or  lotua  eolumiu 
of  Egyptuui  tombs  ftud  Unplei  are,  properlr 
■peakuig,  not  pUUn,  but  columns  uf  quatiefojl 
or  octotbil  pUu.  (See  Column ;  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture; Pier.)    (Cut,  cul.  6:>».)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

COACa  BOU8S.  Suae  ■■  Cumge  Hixue. 


OOB 

OOATIN  Q,  Asnodiiv  (<■  Bii^ii^  "^ 
the  aggn^le  of  BerenJ  ooftts  of  paint,  nnM, 
or  plwter,  ftppli«d  in  doae  »ueeeM»Mi  m  npJ; 
u  peniiitt«d  by  good  work. 

In  United  States  oa^e,  mum  u  Oal;<i 
the  opention  of  Applying  a  coat. 


CLU8T 


COAHHra,  A  ttuoe  Mvund  an  opening  in 
»  floor  or  roof,  rising  above  the  Hunouiiding  level 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  vater  into  tlie  opening. 
EBpwially  when  aruuud  a  scuttle. 

COAH8B  STUFF.  Id  England,  the  Hint 
or  rough  coat  of  plaster  applinl  to  the  masonr; 
or  laths.  It  is  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and 
eow'a  or  goat's  hair  in  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  or  local 
practice.  In  the  United  States,  generally 
called  Scratch  or  Scratched  Coat.  (See  Plaster ; 
Plastering.) 

COAT.  A  layer  of  paint,  plaster,  mortar,  or 
the  like  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  floor.    The  term 


:     COOFWHOE.    No 


is  restricted  to  a  liquid  or  semiliquid  substance 
■o  ai^lied.  (See  Veneer  for  a  covering  of  solid 
material.) 


COAT  OF  AHIca  In  henUty,  a  eomplrl) 
arrangement  of  the  bearings  bdoD^ng  to  (oi 
person  ;  usually  an  acbieremeut.  Tlie  ton  ■ 
without  precise  significance,  for  jta  ongital 
meaning  is  the  embroidered  turccwt  of  a  mis  il 
arms  in  which  his  anuorial  bearing  woeaban, 
and  in  modani  usage  it  corera  aometiiiMB  tbe 
whole  achievement,  sometimia   the 


COATaoOM.  A  room  when  ontof-Joof 
garments,  small  baggage,  paitda,  etc.,  may  I* 
left  on  temporary  storage  :  as  in  a  hotel,  a  nil- 
way  station,  or  the  like.    (Compare  Ckakiaw.) 


Clditebed  Pibb; 


<.  Mart's  AaacT.  Tou. 


COB.  A  mixture  of  clay,  straw,  and  gnreL 
ir  of  similar  materials,  for  the  conatniction  of 
FoUs  of  a  priniitii-e  class. 


OOBBLB8TONB 


COBBIiSSTONB.  A  medLum-iized  Btone 
warn  round  b;  nurine  or  fluvul  action.  Cob- 
blestotics  an  ated  U>  make  &  vny  primitive 
Mod  otgectionable  pAvement  for  cjtj  streeta ;  to 
pave  the  gutters  of  macaiUinJieil  roMlt ;  and  in 


OOOESBBLL 
•ome  put*  of  Yorluhire  (England),  as  well  m  in 
puta  of  the  United  Sutcn,  to  build  the  wall*  of 

COB  HOUBS.  A  houw  ooDttnicted  witli 
walla  of  cob. 

COCKm  CHSf  A,  AKCHITBCTDRB  OF. 

(See  Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

COOHIAA.  A  winding  atAir ;  aim  a  tur- 
M  or  tower  conUuning  such  a  etair. 

COCHLBABT;  COCHLBATB;  COCH- 

LBATBD.    Siurallj  or  heUcaUy  twiited,  like  a 
■nail  ihell ;  aa,  a  cocfalMiy  «i«ir. 

OOOX-  A  mechanical  device  for  oontrolliiig 
the  flow  of  water  or  other  liquid,  either  at  JUiy 
point  in  the  line  of  pipe  (atop  cock),  or  at  an 
onllet  end  of  a  pipe  line,  in  combination  with  a 
noiile  or  diichajge  apout  at  a  [dumbing  fixture 
(bibb  cock,  faucet).  Cocks  are  designated  by 
the  fixture  for  which  they  are  intended  (as  a 
basin  or  bath  cock);  b;  the  aervice  which  they 
are  intended  to  render ;  hj  their  mechanic^ 
construction  (ball  cock,  oompreasion  cocic,  three- 
way  cock,  ground  key  coclt,  self-closing  cock) ; 
or  by  the  fluid  flowing  through  them  (water, 
gas,  Bleun  cock).     (See  Faucet.)—  W.  P.  Q. 

Bibb     Cook.       (Sometimes      abbreviated 

"bibb.")      A  fitting  for  the  discharge  o!  water 

into  fixtures,  usually  with  a  bent  down  nosile. 

—  W.  P.  O. 

OOCKBBBIX.  CHARIiBB  ROBBRT ;  ar- 
chitect and  archsoiogist ;  b.  April  26,  1768; 
d.  Sept.  IT,  1663. 

C.  ft.  Cockeiell  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
F«pys  Cockerell  (see  Cockerel],  S.  P.),  and  in 
1609  became  an  asaisUnt  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke 

See  Smirke,  R)  during  the  reconstruction  of 
ovent  Garden  theatre,  London.  In  1610  he 
commenced  a  tour  of  Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  April,  1811,  with  Baron  Hallo'von 
Hallerstein  (see  Haller  von  Hallerstein),  archi- 
tect of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  Baron  Stackelberg 
(see  Stackelberg),  and  othere,  Cockerell  went  to 
.i£gina  and  excavated  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Uinerva  (then  called  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
helleniu*).  In  1612  they  excavated  the  ruius 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bases, 
near  Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  The  frieze  of  thia 
temple  was  bought  by  the  Britiah  Museum  in 
1813.  Cockerell  published  the  resulta  of  his 
investigations  under  the  title  The  Temple  of 
Jupiler  Panhelleiiiiis  at  jSgina  and  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  at  Basaa,  near  Phigaleia  I'li  Ar- 
oulm  (London,  1860,  1  vol.,  folio).  HisBtudies 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  (Hympu*  at  Agri- 
gentnm  were  published  iu  1830  with  other 
monographs  by  W.  Kinnard,  T.  L.  Donal<lson, 
W.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Rftilton  in  a  volume  sup- 
plementary to  the  Antiquiliea  of  Athens  by 
Stuart  and  Revett.  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  S.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1619.  About  1830 
he  begkn  the  Xatinnal  Monument  in  Edinburgh, 
which  was  never  cumpleted.     In  1833  be  suo- 


GOCKEBBLL 

oeeded  Sir  John  Soane  (see  Soane,  Sir  J.)  as 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1829, 
and  in  1836  Royal  Academician.  From  1840 
to  1857  he  was  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London.  In  1847  he  suc- 
ceeded Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes  (see  Elmes,  H. 
L.)  as  architect  of  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 
His  designs  for  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment 
of  this  building  were  published  in  the  papers  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (1863- 
1864,  p.  17).  Cockerell  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute -of  British  Architects  in  1860- 
1861,  Cfievalier  of  the  Ij4gwn  d'/fovmeur,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
etc.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Much  of  his  success  was  due  to  his  skill  in 
drawing  the  human  figure. 

Sidney  Smirke,  Professor  C.  R.  CockerelU  in 
R.  I.  B.  A.  papers,  186^3-1864;  Obituary  in 
Builder,  1863,  p.  683. 

OOCKSRHZJi,  FRBDBRICK  PBPT8  ;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1833;  d.  Nov.  7,  1878. 

A  son  of  C.  R.  Cockerell  (see  Cockerell,  C. 
R.).  He  built  the  memorial  column  at  Castle 
Howard  (England),  and  the  Freemasons'  Hall 
in  London. 

Obituary  in  Builder,  Nov.  16,  1878. 

COCKBRBLL,  SAMUEL  PEPT8 :  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1754;  d.  July  12,  1827. 

Cockerell  was  descended  from  Paulina,  a  sis- 
ter of  the  famous  Samuel  Pepys,  author  of 
Pepytfs  Diary,  and  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  (see  Taylor,  R.).  He  was 
surveyor  of  the  East  India  House,  and  held 
other  important  offices.     (See  Cockerell,  C.  R.) 

Redgrave,  Dieiionary  of  Artists. 

COCKINQ.     Same  as  Caulking. 

COCKLE.  A.  The  same  as  Cochlea  and 
Cochleate ;  used  either  as  a  noun  or  ac^ective ; 
helically  winding. 

B.  A  kiln  or  furnace  for  drying  (1)  hops; 
(2)  porcelain  ware  or  biscuit  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  and  before  the  burning. 

COCKLOFT.  The  lofl  or  garret  under  a 
roof,  above  the  highest  ceiling ;  usually  waste 
space,  or  used  for  storage.  A  story  in  the 
roof,  finished  for  occupancy,  with  ceilings,  win- 
dows, etc.,  is  not  a  cocklofi. 

COCKPIT.  A.  An  enclosed  area  for  cock 
fighting;  hence,  by  extension,  a  building  for 
such  a  purpose. 

B.  The  pit  of  a  theatre.  Obsolete ;  in  use 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
so  called  from  its  fonn  and  general  appearance, 
resembling  that  of  A. 

C.  In  local  English  usage,  the  Treasury  or 
Privy  Council  Chambers,  from  the  popular  name 
of  the  building  opposite  Whitehall,  Westminster 
(Loudon),  in  which  these  offices  were  formerly 
domiciled. 
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CODUCCI,     MAURO     (MORBTTO),   of 

Bergamo,  "Moro  Lombardo"  (Miintz) ;  archi- 
tect and  sculptor. 

In  a  document  dated  July,  1476,  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fine  church  of  S. 
Michele  in  Isoia  at  Venice  is  ascribed  to 
"Moretto  di  Lorenzo  da  Venezia"  (Moschini, 
op.  cit.).  In  1482  "Moretto"  took  chaige  of 
the  works  at  the  campanile  of  S.  Marco,  and 
June  12,  1483,  was  chosen  protomaestro  of  the 
new  church  of  S.  Zaccaria  (Venice),  begun  by 
Antonio  Gambello  (see  Gambello,  A.).  He  built 
the  great  stair^-ay  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco. 
In  the  memoranda  of  a  lawsuit  between  his 
heirs  and  the  authorities  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Formosa  (Venice),  in  1506,  Mauro  di 
Coducci  is  mentioned  as  the  architect  of  that 
building.  The  names  Moro,  Moretto,  Moreto, 
appear  frequently  in  the  Venetian  records  at 
this  time,  but  they  do  not  always  refer  to  the 
architect  Coducci. 

Paoletti,  Rinascimeuto,  Vol.  II. ;  Mttntz,  Sen- 
aissance  ;  Moschini,  (jvida  di  Venezia. 

CCBLANAQLTPHIC.     (See  Relief.) 

COELMANN,  SdmiUS ;  architect. 

Egidius  Coelmann  rebuilt  the  choir  of  the 
Liehfrauenkerke  at  Amstenlam,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1452. 

Galland.  HoUandische  Baukutist  tind  Bildnerei, 

CCENACULUM.  In  ancient  Roman 
houses,  the  supper  room,  and  hence  often  any 
upper  room  or  suite  of  rooms,  because  the  co^na 
wtLB  commonly  eaten  in  an  upper  room.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  banqueting  room,  and  in  a  few 
instances  to  boxes  in  the  upper  tier  of  a  circus. 

COFFEE  HOUSE.  In  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  kind 
of  taveni,  especially  devoted  to  the  taking  of 
coffee  and  chocolate,  indulging  in  conversation, 
etc.  The  custom  is  obsolete  except  in  history 
and  literature.  At  the  present  time,  a  place  of 
refreshment,  often  one  from  which  alcoholic 
drinks  are  excluded. 

COFFEE  ROOM.  In  England,  and  until 
very  recent  times,  the  principal  eating  room  and 
sitting  room  of  a  hotel ;  the  hotels  not  being 
large,  or  affecting  much  elegance  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  little 
in  the  way  of  reception  room  or  drawing-room. 
Ladies  were  supposed  to  have  a  sitting  room  of 
their  own,  and  gentlemen  guests  met  friends  in 
the  coffee  room,  which  ser>'ed  also  for  meals. 

COFFER.  In  classic  and  neoclassic  arcbi- 
tecture  a  recessed  panel,  usually  square  or 
octagonal.  Such  panels  are  common  in  the 
inner  surfaces  of  cupolas,  wagon  vaults,  and  the 
like,  and  are,  in  original  Roman  construction,  as 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  etc., 
a  sinking  in  the  solid  masonry.  In  modem 
work,  coffers  are  most  often  produced  in  lath 
and  plaster,  or  other  thin  and  cheap  material 
(Same  as  Caisson,  II.) 
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OOFFBR  DAM.  A  temporary  dam  made 
to  exclude  the  water  from  a  place  upon  which 
it  18  desired  to  build.  In  the  usual  form  it  is 
composed  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  row  of  piles 
with  waling  pieces,  or  stringers,  to  guide  and 
support  the  sheet  piling  wbich  is  driven  be- 
tween the  piles  of  each  row,  fonning  a  double 
enclosure.  The  space  between  the  rows  is  then 
cleaned  of  all  material  not  water-tight,  and 
filled  in  with  puddled  clay  and  gravel  to  make 
the  enclosure  water-tight.  It  is  sometimes 
made  of  large  timber  pWea  driven  close  together, 
jointed  and  caulkcii,  and  tied  together  with  wal- 
iug  pieces.  A  bank  of  earth  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient in  shallow  water.  The  water  is  pumped 
out,  and  the  construction  proceeds.  —  W.  R.  H. 

COFFERnra.  The  whole  of  the  coffers  of 
a  ceiling,  or  the  system  of  coffers  constituting 
its  design.     (See  Caisson,  II.) 

COaOINa.     (See  Caulking.) 

COQ  HOLD.  A  connection  for  securing 
two  intersecting  horizontal  timbers  in  a  framed 
structure,  consisting  of  a  tongue  formed  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  timber  which  engages  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the  other. 

COIQlfB.  A.  Primarily,  a  wedge  ;  hence, 
the  comer  of  a  building,  and  finally,  one  of  the 
stones  forming  the  comer.  In  this  sense  these 
forms  are  obsolete.     (See  Quoin.) 

B.  A  wedgelike  block  resting  on  any  in- 
clined surface  to  bring  the  masonr>'  up  to  a 
level  bed. 

COILAirAaLTPHIC.     (See  Relief.) 

COIN.     (See  Coigne.) 

COIT.  In  EnglMid,  an  early  type  of  build- 
ing combining  a  cattle  stable,  bam,  and  dwell- 
ing (Addy). 

COLABD  (COLAHT)  DB  QIVRT  ;  archi- 
tect; d.  Dec.  18,  1452. 

Colard  appears  to  have  succeeded  Jehan 
d'Orbais  as  mattre  iToRuvre  of  the  cathedral 
of  Reims  in  1416.  He  built  the  great  choir 
screen  (jub^)  of  that  cathedral,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1747. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. ;  Lance.  Dirtionnaire. 

COLAS,  ANTHOIZTB  (  ANTOINE )  ; 
architect. 

MaXtre  d*(£uvre  et  expert  jur4  of  the  city 

of  Troyes.     About  1461   he  succeeded  Simon 

Royer  as  maitstre  des  nui^ona  of  the  cathedral 

of  Troyes,  and  undertook  the  decoration  of  the 

beautiful  southem  portal.      In  1470-1473  he 

worked  on  the  pillars  and  vaults  of  the  nave. 

Assier,  Les  Art^  H  leg  Artistes  dans  Vancienue 
Capitate  de  la  Champagne;  Bauchal,  Dirtion- 
naire. 

COLD  QRAPERT.  A  building,  mainly  of 
glass  in  light  sash,  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
grapevines,  but  without  artificial  heat.  (See 
Oreenhouse.) 

COLDROOM.  A  room  for  cold  storage ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which,  while  nothing 
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shall  be  frozen,  everything  shall  be  kept  at  a 
low  temperature.  This  is  usually  done  by  the 
presence  of  ice  which,  as  it  melts,  chills  the  air 
within  the  room;  but  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  to  carry  away  the  water  which  flows 
from  tlie  ice,  and  to  prevent  too  great  a  fall  of 
temperature. 

COLBCHUBCH,  PBTBR  OF.  (See  Peter 
of  Colechurch.) 

COLIN,  ALBXAJfDBR;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.   1536;  d.   1612. 

There  is  a  contract  dated  March  7,  1558, 
between  the  elector  Otto  Heinrich  and  the 
sculptor  Alexander  Colin  of  Mecheln,  for  carv- 
ing the  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  of  the  Otto- 
Heinrichsbau  in  the  castle  at  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  for  fourteen  statues  and  four- 
teen windows.  After  finishing  this  work  Colin 
was  called  to  Innsbmck  (Austrian  Tyrol)  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  to  complete  (1062- 
1566)  the  monument  to  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
Hofkirdie  which  had  been  begun  by  Peter 
Abel.  Attributed  to  Colin  are  the  fountain  in 
the  Tkiergarten  at  Innsbruck  (15G4),  the 
monument  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague  (1564—1589),  and  other 
monuments  at  Innsbruck  and  elsewhere. 

Ritter  von  Sch5nherr,  Alerander  Colin  und 
seine  Werke,  in  Mittheilungen  des  Hpidefhertjer 
Schlosses;  Uosenberg,  Quellen  znr  Grarhitht*' ties 
Heidelberger  Schlosses;  Koch-Seitz,  Dan  Ih'idd- 
hcrger  Schloss. 

COLIN  DB  BERNEVAL.  (See  Benieval, 
Colin  de.) 

COLIBBUM.  The  largest  Roman  amphi- 
theatre known  to  us.  It  stands  in  Rome  south- 
east of  the  Fomm,  in  a  flat  which  continues 
the  valley  in  which  the  Fomm  is  situateil.  Its 
exterior  is  well  prcserve»l  for  about  four  fifths  of 
its  perimeter,  except  that  the  fittings  of  the  up- 
permost part  are  micertain.  It  was  built  by 
Vespasian  and  his  son  and  successor,  TituH,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  third  story  of  the 
exterior,  the  solid  wall  with  pilasters  fonning 
the  fourth  story  having  been  added  in  the  tliird 
century.     (Also  spelleil  colosscum.) 

COLLAR.  A.  A  decorated  cincture,  belt, 
or  band  about  a  column  or  other  member, 
whether  actually  a  separate  piece,  or  a  mould- 
ing formed  in  the  substance  itself  of  the  column. 
Hence,  a  necking  in  a  classic  Tuscan  or  Doric 
or  Greek  Ionic  capital.     (StMj  Onler.) 

B.  A  metal  Imnd  npplie^l  for  Htrengthening, 
as  to  the  heail  of  a  pile  to  prevent  splintering. 

C.  A  collar  l)cani. 

COLLBOB.  A.  An  institution  governeil  by 
a  body  of  men  associated  for  literary  or  ecclesi- 
astical pursuits ;  especially  an  institution  of 
learning  to  which  students  resort  after  leaving 
the  onlinary  schools,  and  at  any  age,  usually 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years. 

B,    A  building  intended  for  use  in  highet 
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education,  or  more  oommonly  a  group  of  buildingB 
fonning  together  the  necettuuy  aocommodation 
for  a  number  of  students  and  their  professors 
and  other  teachers.  The  colleges  of  the  English 
uniyersities  are  separate  corporations  which 
unite  in  having  a  conmion  tie  in  the  University 
Senate  and  its  chancellor  or  vice  chancellor. 
Each  college  has  one  or  several  buildings,  and 
these  are  generally  arranged  on  the  four  sides 
of  open  courts,  generally  called  quailrangles. 
The  essential  buildings  are  the  rooms  of  lodging 
for  students  and  tutors,  fellows,  and  chiefs  of 
the  college,  for  the  lecture  rooms  are  usually  at 
another  place,  in  a  building  common  to  the 
university.  The  older  colleges  have,  however, 
each  a  very  stately  hall  and  sometimes  also  a 
chapel;  and  in  certain  cases  the  chapel  is  a 
building  of  peculiar  magnificence,  as  in  the 
instance  of  King's  Ck>llege  at  Cambridge.  The 
buildings  of  the  colleges  are  so  commonly  of  an 
interesting  type  of  Tudor  or  Jacobean  architec- 
ture that  those  styles  when  applied  to  domestic 
and  civic  work  have  gained  the  name  of  Ck>l- 
legiate  Gothic. 

In  America,  colleges  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  a  university  is  merely  a  college 
which  is  rich  and  has  added  postgraduate  and 
other  courses  to  its  usual  academic  course.  The 
architecture  of  colleges  and  universities  is,  there- 
fore, the  same,  and  the  tendency  is  to  build 
separate  and  detached  buildings  standing  about 
in  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  with- 
out much  common  plan.  A  serious  attempt 
was  made  at  Yale  College,  beginning  in  1868, 
to  enclose  with  the  different  dormitories,  chapels, 
etc.,  a  veiy  lai^  quadrangle,  but  the  spirit  of 
continuity  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  plan  did 
not  wholly  succeed.  Trinity  College  in  Con- 
necticut, near  Hartford,  was  designed  by  William 
Burges  of  London,  with  three  small  quadrangles. 
The  great  Baltimore  institution,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  no  decorative  buildings,  but 
simply  such  structures  as  are  absolutely  needed 
for  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  and 
these  are  scattered  about  the  city.  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  has  moved  twice  within 
forty  years,  first  from  what  is  now  the  business 
part  of  the  city  to  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Madi- 
son Avenue,  and,  in  1897,  to  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Street  where  a  large  plot  of  ground 
has  been  secured  and  where  buildings  of  gi'eat 
cost  and  pennanence  have  been  erected.  These 
colleges  differ  among  themselves  in  that  some 
have  dormitories  and  others  provide  no  lodging 
rooms  whatever. —  R.  S. 

Christ  Church  Collage.  One  of  the  old  es- 
tablished colleges  of  Oxford  University,  occupy- 
ing buildings  which  surround  a  very  large  court. 
The  hall  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  of  the 
interior  of  the  hall  proper,  which  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Wnlaey  in  a  beautifiil 
late  Perpendicular  style,  with  an  open  timber 
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roof  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and  a  beautiful  vesti- 
bule built  in  1640  and  roofed  with  fine  vaulting 
in  a  style  of  an  earlier  period.  It  is  also  the 
largest  hall  in  Oxford,  the  dimensions  usually 
given  being  40  feet  wide  by  50  feet  hig^  to  the 
ridge,  and  about  114  feet  long.  The  great  court 
or  quadrangle  is  known  as  *'Tom  Quad,"  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  bell  in  the 
tower  over  the  gateway,  always  called  Tom  or 
Tom  of  Oxford,  or  the  Mighty  Tom,  and  said  to 
weigh  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  oolle^ 
has  another  quadrangle  called  Peckwater,  the 
principal  buildings  upon  which  are  of  PallaiUaii 
architecture  built  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  cathedral  at  Oxfonl,  the  smallest,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  in  England,  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  Christ  Church  College  &ud 
is  entered  from  the  Tom  Quad. — R.  S. 

K«ble  Collage.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  Univeraity;  a  new  foundation,  dating 
from  1868,  and  named  after  the  Rev.  John 
Keble,  author  of  The  Christian  Year,  Tlie 
buildings  are  of  an  interesting  type  of  Victorian 
Gothic  by  one  of  the  best  mastera  of  the  style, 
Butterfield.  The  Keble  Memorial  Chapel  is 
peculiarly  interesting. 

King's  College.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  University,  England.  Founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  earliest  important  es- 
tabliidiment  in  Cambridge,  but  containing  none 
of  the  earlier  buildings  except  the  chapel.  The 
hall  is,  however,  interesting,  with  a  splendid 
Jacobean  screen  of  carved  wood.  The  great 
row  of  buildings  designed  by  Gibbe  and  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  late  ueodassic  work. 

King's  College ;  ChapeL  The  oldest  part  of 
the  college  and  an  unsurpassed  building  of  English 
Perpendicular  architecture.  The  fine  vaulted 
ceiling  is  one  of  the  three  important  pieces  of  that 
singular  and  wholly  English  design  existing  (the 
other  two  being  S.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor 
and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster) 
and  this  exceeds  the  othen  greatly  in  sise. 
No  cathedral  in  England  has  a  more  impressive 
interior  than  this  superb  building,  more  than  300 
feet  long  and  divided  into  twelve  uniform  bays. 

Magdalen  College ;  Tower.  (Always  pro- 
nounced Maudlin.)  One  of  the  earliest  colleges 
of  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
retaining  some  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The 
tower,  of  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and  said  to  be 
145  feet  high,  is  near  the  head  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Cherwell,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
€rothic  towers  existing.  The  hall  is  mostly  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  ceiling  is  much 
later  and  not  appropriate.  The  Gardens  (Mag- 
dalen Groves),  and  Magdalen  College  Walks  are 
celebrated,  partly  on  account  of  the  view  of  the 
college  buildings  which  they  afford. 

Medical  College.  An  institution  for  the 
training  of  physicians  and  surgeons.     The  build- 
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ings  for  such  an  institution  require  some  rooms 
and  halls  peculiar  to  the  course  of  study,  and 
not  found  elsewhere  (see  Anatomical  Theatre; 
Dissecting  Room).  Medical  jooUeges  are  usually 
located  in  the  great  cities  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  for  observing  clinical  treatment 
and  surgical  practice.  Even  in  cities,  however, 
it  is  quite  usual  to  found  a  hospital  in  inunediate 
connection  with  a  medical  college  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  clinical  instruction.  The 
treatment  in  such  hospitals,  or  at  least  in  the 
open  wards  of  them,  is  usually  gratuitous,  the 
patient  submitting  to  the  comparative  pubUcity 
of  treatment  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  aid  furnished.  Labora- 
tories and  rooms  for  histological  and  other 
forms  of  research  form  part  of  a  highly  organ- 
ized medical  college,  but  their  presence  does 
not  involve  any  architectural  peculiarities. 

—  R.S. 
New  Collage.     One  of  the  oldest  colleges  of 

Oxford  University,  founded  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  retaining 
still  many  buildings  of  that  epoch.  The  chapel 
is  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Qothic,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  earliest 
Perpendicular  building,  and  of  very  beautiful 
design. 

Robert  College.  Near  Constantinople,  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Bosphorus ;  founded  by  a 
New  York  merchant  and  built  about  1865. 

Balnt  John's  College.  A.  One  of  the  old 
colleges  of  Cambridge  Univereity,  England. 
The  buildings  are  of  different  dates,  from  about 
1500  to  1831,  and  enclose  three  courts  or 
quadrangles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam,  and 
one  on  the  left  bank,  each  of  these  groups 
forming  a  separate  structure  of  architectural 
importance.  The  oldest  buildings  are  of  fine 
Tudor  (Collegiate  Gk>thic)  style,  as  is  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  two  groups.  The  dining 
ball  is  a  noble  room  with  an  open  timber  roof, 
dating  from  about  1610,  and  the  combination 
room  is  a  low-ceiled  Jacobean  hall  of  great 
beauty. 

J3.  A  college  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Part  of  the  front  is  of  a  still  earlier  time,  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  the  most  celebrated  part  of  the  building  is 
the  second  quadrangle,  which  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  continuation  of  earlier  work,  and  which, 
in  grace  and  refinement,  is  the  nearest  approach 
in  EIngland  to  Italian  Renaissance  architecture. 
Bronze  statues  of  King  Charles  I.  and  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  fill  niches  over  the  gateways. 
The  stone  work  has  suffered  much  from  the 
weather,  but  this  adds  antique  charm  to  the 
whole  without  detracting  from  its  proportions. 

—  R.  S. 
Trinity    College.       The    most    important 

foundation  of  Cambridge  University.     It  was 
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founded  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  the  chapel  waa 
built  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
though  since  refitted  and  lined  with  neoclassical 
woodwork  and  an  enormous  columnar  altarpiece. 
The  great  court  upon  which  the  perpendicular 
windows  of  the  hall  look  has  towered  and 
battlemented  gateways  of  interest^  and  a  late 
neoclassic  fountain.  A  small  court  called 
Neville's  Court  is  in  part  faced  with  buildings 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  Roman  Doric  and 
modified  Ionic  styles,  which  decorate  the  exterior 
of  the  library.  —  R  S. 

COLLXIOE  HALL.  The  large  general 
meeting  room  of  a  college ;  especiaUy,  in  Eng- 
land, a  room  usually  forming  a  building  by  itself 
with  windows  on  both  sides  and  often  a  roof 
whose  interior  construction  is  made  decorative. 
Such  halls  form  usually  a  part  of  the  quadrangle, 
or  more  properly  of  the  continuous  wall  of  build- 
ings which  enclose  a  quadrangle.  (See  College ; 
HaU.) 

COLLBOIATB  ARCHITIJCTUHB.  Archi- 
tecture having  the  characteristics  of  a  college ; 
particularly  used  of  the  style  employed  in  the 
mediaeval  and  Elizabethan  colleges  of  the  great 
British  universities,  with  their  quiet  courtyards 
or  quadrangles,  mullioned  windows,  battle- 
mented parapets,  picturesque  chinmeys,  bays, 
and  oriels. 

COLOMBB,  mCHBL ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1430;  d.  1512. 

Colombe  probably  came  from  Brittany 
(France).  About  1445  he  visited  Buigundy, 
and  came  in  contact  with  the  works  of  Claux 
Sluter  (see  Sluter,  C),  Claux  de  Werwe  (see 
Claux  de  Werwe),  and  others  of  the  Buigundian 
school.  About  1460  he  opened  an  atelier  in 
the  Rue  des  Filles-Dieu^  at  Tours  (Indre^t- 
Loire,  France).  About  1480  he  designed  a 
monument  for  Loys  Rohault,  Bishop  of  Maille- 
zais  in  Poitou,  France,  and  a  retable  for  the 
church  of  S.  Satumin,  at  Tours,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  monument  which  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  ordered  in  1502 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Francois  II.,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  and  his  second  wife,  Marguerite  de 
Foix.  The  design  was  made  by  Jean  Perr^ 
(see  Perr^l,  J.),  and  the  execution  super- 
intended by  Colombe  after  his  seventieth  year. 
This  monument  was  broken  up  in  1792.  The 
fragments  were  put  together  in  1817  and 
plsMced  in  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes.  His  fine  bas-relief  of  "  S.  George  and 
the  Dragon,"  formerly  at  the  chateau  of  Gaillon, 
is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Palustre,  Michel  Colombe  in  Oaz.  d.  Beaux 
Arts  (1884) ;  MUntz,  Les  Sculpteurg  de  la  Benau- 
sanc^-  ;  Fillon-Rochebrune,  Poitou  et  Vendue; 
Roullietf  Michel  Colombe  et  son  (Euvre;  Mtintz, 
La  Renaissance  a  V^poqve  de  Charles  VIII. ; 
Brownell,  French  Art ;  Charvet,  Jean  Perreal. 
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COIiOHBISIt.  In  French,  K  pigeon  hoiue. 
la  English,  a  large  building  of  the  sort,  a  tepa- 
rate  tower  of  con- 
■iderable  aiie  and 
importance,  auch 
M  were  attached 
to    large     fanni. 


and   atmng    raa- 
tleg  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    The  main- 
tenanre     by    the 
lord  of  the  manoT 
of  a  great  number 
Bonn  (BiiNB-    of  pigeona  which 
I;  HAt-r-rLAH     fed  frtely  on  the 
RooVT"""  SacTioK.)  "      flel'i"  of  bi*  ten- 

the     dying     abuaei    of    the    feudal    ayatem. 
Throughout  France,   theae   towers   were   com- 
innaly  deBtrcfed  at  th 
but  a  ftiw  ot  great  . 
tola.  641,  643.) 


uinn,  whether  employ 
proper,  like  those  w 
the  tiiforium  piers 
churches,  or  in  the 
or  accesaoiy  arts,  ii 
architectural  forma 
imitated  on  a  mini 
scale.  The  ewliest 
examples  are  those 
figured  in  Assyr-  . 
ian  rdieft  as  aup- 
portiug    the    archi- 

clereatorr  windows  ; 
they  are  not  unwm- 
mou  on  late  Roman 
sarcophagi,  and  be- 
come very  frequent 
in  medlieval  art. 

COLOniAL  AR- 
CHITBCTDRB. 
That  of  a  colony,  or 
colonies  ;  especially, 
in  American  use,  that 
which  prevailed  in 
the  Britiab  settle- 
ments ia  America 
previous  to  17T6, 
and  by  extension,  and 
because  the  style 
cannot  be  d'is-  | 
tinctly  separated 
into  chronological 
periods,  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
ia  a  modification  of  the  English  Georgian 
style,  and  deserves  some  |iart  uf  the  attention 
which  it  has  received  beeauac  of  the  singular 
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results  of  transferring  the  classic  designs  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  to  a  new  country  when 
wood  was  largely  uaed  and  where  the  work' 
men  were  far  Ins  restrained  by  an  educated 
public  opinion.  The  greaMr  put  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  style  are  purely  classic  in  their 
intent ;  but  there  exists  in  New  EngLsod  a 
number  of  buildings  in  which  a  much  earlier 
tradition  of  building  and  simple  decoration  ex- 
ists. An  Eliiabethan  or  Jacobean  freedom  of 
treatment,  especially  in  interior  work,  ia  to  be 
found  in  some  of  these  structures.  (See  United 
Sutes,  Architecture  of,  Part  II.) 

Walib,  Old  Colonial  Arrkllfelurt  and  Funi(- 
lure.  BiHlon.  1S8T  ;  Tke  Qtorfian  Period,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Arcbllect  and  Building 
News  Co.  (Part  IV..  ISBfl)  :  Chandler,  T\r  Colo- 
nial ArthilrclHre  of  3farylnnd.  PrnntfiTaiiia, 
and  Virginia;  Corner  md  Soderholi,  Exampla 
of  DomnMc  Colonial  AnXafeluTt  in  Maryland 
and  ViTffinia  and  Sxamplu  of  Donettic  and 
^_i  —  .._■     .„-fcv._-..._.  AVw    Kngland;    and 

tpltt  of  Colental  Arrkt- 
Id  dird  Oforfia;  and 
of  Engliih  [nditfonal 
Shade  Mand  Honwet 


t  lion 


I,  by  .Noi 


Ibeit  ¥.  Brown,  Prorl- 

lADB.  A  number  of 
arranged  in  order, 
y  in  one  line,  and  con- 
ned in  connection  with 
til  the  details  of  the 
order,  and  sometimes 
.  with  the  jtxi, 
parement,  stylo- 
bate,  and  other  ad- 
junct*. The  term  i« 
usually  limited  to 
stnictures  in  which 
the  columns  cany  an 
architrave,  and  ex- 
cludes the  arcade. 
When  a  colonnade  ia 
carried  along  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  ex- 
terior of  a  building, 
or  of  a  large  court  or 
garden,  it  is  called  a 
peristyle.  When  at- 
tached to  a  building 
to  which  it  serrea  ss 
entrance  porch,  it  is 
called  a  portico ;  and 
this  meaning  is 
hi  often  extended  to 
roofed  colonnades 
of  any  descrip- 
tion. Colonnades 
in  Grecian  architecture  are  peculiar  in  the 
placing  of  the  corner  column,  as  in  the  ex- 
teriors of  Doric  temples,  at  a  smaller  distance 
from  the  two  neighbouring  columns  than  the 
040 


GOI.ONNB  DB  JTTII^BT 
other  colurnns  ut  fttim  one  kootlicr.  ihi*  on 
arcount  of  the  mppuacd  need  of  KTMter  effect 
of  lobdity  Bt  that  point.     The  coUimns  being 
■Jl  let  •omewhat  out  of  the  tnie  Tertiol  (see 


Ckoh^ection. 


I  (NikTBB)  ; 


n  De«igQ),  the  corner  Mlumn  ia 
put  the  moat  out  of  plumb.  (For  the  dis- 
tancea  between  columm  in  a  colonnade,  Me 
Intercolumniation.)  The  Grecian  and  Oreco- 
Roman  bnildera  did  not  employ  coupled  otd- 
lunni ;  but  tbu  modification  iraa  introducod 
aoon  after  the  revival  of  classical  architecture 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  ami  some  of  the  moat 
important  architecture  effects  of  the  last  fonr 
centuries  have  been  produced  by  thia  arrange- 
ment ;  auch  M  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
LouTTB,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV. 

— R.  S. 

COLOHHB  DB  JUlUiBT.  A  memorial 
oolttom  in  PariB,  erected  on,  or  near,  the  aite 
of  the  Bastille.  It  vaa  built  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

COLOnnu  TISfDOMB.  A  memorial  col- 
nmn  in  Paria,  erected  first  b;  order  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  originally  cromied  by  a  atatue  of 
the  emperor  in  clasaical  costume.  This  statue 
vaa  taken  down  under  the  Restoration,  and 
waa  replaced  under  Louia  Philippe  by  a  atatue 
of  Napoleon  in  hia  military  dress,  replaced 
later  hy  another  atudied  from  the  original 
atatue.     The  column  waa  destroyed   in   1871 


OOLDHN 
by  the  revtdntionists  of  the  Commune,  but  it 
waa  rebuilt  in  1874  with  the  ohi  maleriaL 
COLOtra   nr    AHCHITUCTUHB.      (See 

Polychromy.) 

COLUMBARIUlf.  In  Roman  architec- 
ture, a  dovecote ;  and  hence,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  in  appearance  :  — 

A,  A  aeries  of  small  niches  in  a  sepulchre, 
to  contain  the  ciiieraiy  urua  «'itb  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased.  Tlie  nma  were  commonly  sunken 
in  the  floor  of  the  niche,  disclosing  only  the 

B,  In  moilem  uaage,  a  tomb  or  group  of 
•epulclires  provided  with  loculi  or  niches  as 
above  desi;rihei1,  of  which  many  examples  exist 
in  Rome,  and  not  a  few  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
and  near  Naples. 

C,  In  recent  times,  a  room  or  hall  connecteil 
witli  a  crematory  and  proviiloi  with  niches  to 
receive  the  cinerary  urns. 

COLUMBBIOII.  A  fountain  in  the  atrium 
or  forecourt  of  a  Christian  basilican  church  ; 
its  analogue  is  the  fountun  of  ablutions  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  Moslem  mosque. 

COLUMBUiA  (pi.  -M).  A  colonette ;  tlie 
Latin    iliminulive.       Used    . 


COLDHN.  A.  A  pillar  or  post;  «  pier 
rather  slender  than  thick  and  espedally  one  that 
carries  a  weight  and  acts  as  an  upright  support- 
ing member.  In  this  general  aenae,  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  the  supporting  parts  of  iron 
flrames  of  aU  sorts ;  so  that  whete  the  uprights 
of  a  piece  of  carpenter  work  would  commonly 


be  called  posts,  the  cast-iron  or  wrought-iron 
uprights  are  railed  columns. 

B.    In  special  architectural  sense,  a  support- 
ing member  of  atone  or  siime  material  used  in 


COLUUN 
of  Btone  and  compcaed  of  thrw 
puis,  capital,  Bbaft,  and  bau ;  the  ihaft,  more- 
orer,  being  eitber  cylindrical  or  approunoaCely 
ao,  —  that  is,  a  manj-aided  prinn,  or  a  reeded 
or  fluted  body  whose  general  shape  ia  cylin- 
drical. In  this  sense  a  column  need  not  cany 
a  wei^t  at  all  large  in  proportion  to  its  man ; 
thua  the  decoratlTG  use  of  column*  for  memo- 
rial purpoan  involvea  the  plaring  of  a  statue,  a 
bust,  a  globe,  a  vase,  or  umilar  object  alight  in 
proportioD  to  the  column  itaelf  *a  the  only  weight 
auperimposeil  up- 
on the  capital 


Column.) — R.  S. 

(Cut,  cola.  647, 
648.) 
(See  Anniilated.) 
Attached     Column.       Same    aa     Engaged 
Column. 

Baoded  Column.     (See  Bandeil.) 
Clnataied  Column.    Same  as  Clustered  Pier ; 
the  term  "column"  in  this  sense  is  not  fircurate. 
CominemoratlTe  Column.      (See  Mortuary 
Column  liplow  ;  bIbo  Memorial.) 

Coupled  Column.       Ill  plural,   raupled  col- 

uinna;  these  set  in  a.  pair  or  in  pairs.     These 

d13 
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may  be  in  a  continuous  colonnade,  as  a  peristyle 
or  portico,  and  the  dispoaition  is  then  called 
Aneoeystyle.    (See  Accouplement ;  Inl«rcolun)- 
niation.) 

Bifagad  Colnmn,     (See  under  E.) 
Knottad  Column.     A  column,  the  shaft  of 
which  ia  shaped  to  appear  as  if  tied  in  a  knot,  or 
M  if  composed  of  two  ropelike  p«rta  interlacing. 
Mannblal   Coloma.      Properly,    a    column 
decorated  with  spoils  of  the  enemy ;   bence  a. 
triumphal  or  memorial  column  of  any  kind. 
Mannorial  Column.     (See  under  M.) 
Mldirall  Colnmn.     A  column  or  the  like 
which  carries  a  part  of  a  wall  much   thicker 


CoLom:  BOMAS; 
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than  its  own  diameter  and  which,  therefore, 
stands  about  halfway  between  the  face  and  the 
back  of  the  wall,  its  axis  being  about  tbe  same 
as  the  axis  of  the  wall.  In  some  mediieval 
styles,  slender  columns  are  seen  carrying  very 
thick  walls  which  rest  upon  them,  snd  this  dis- 
position affects  greatly  the  gcueral  design. 

Koituaty  Column.  Amoug  the  American 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  a  wooden 
colnmn,  or  two  together,  set  up  to  support  a 
boi  containing  either  the  ashes  or  the  body  of 
the  dead.  Sometimes  this  column  was  elabo- 
rately carred.  —  F.  S.  D. 
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Columtia 
or  pillar 
with   thd 


f  the  vic- 
.  Dailliiu, 
Other  me- 


1   moflem 
iculptuied 

[uof  beaJu 
.tive  ftddi- 


CoiAmn:  Stbiak  KoKAniiMjni 


A  column 
Mipport  K 
ktive  &g- 
Dblem,  as 
uuofS.  Hark  in  Venice  and  otherdCies 
ident  Venetian  douinion;  or  to  com- 
3  Ml  STent  or  peraon,  as  a  nwtial  column, 
on  of  Triyan.  the  coluniti  in  the  FUce 
VendJme  in  Paris,  etc. 

Tiiaitf  Cdltunn.  A 
monument  of  slender  and 
shaftlike  proportioiu  built 
triangular  in  plan,  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  height, 
aa  a  Bpeciali]'  UKnd  me- 
morial. Serei-al  exist  in 
Europe,  but  all  of  the  sev- 
en teen  th  and  eight«enth 
centuries,  from  which  it  «p- 
peara  that  the  fashion  is  of 
late  origin. 

Trtiimplial  Columii. 
Same  as  Hanubial  Coluuin 

Unbandlng  Colnmii.   A 

column  of  which  the  diam- 

«Jiir"'uK  ^'*'"  "  "^  ""*^''  P^portio" 
>.Vebui<a.   to  its   hei^t,   that,  under 
646 


rertical  pressure,  it 
cannot  be  fractured 
transversely  by  nny 
tendency  to  lat- 
eral bending.  This 
proportion  of  safety 
varies  according  to 
the  material  used, 
a  column  of  iron  or 
steel  being  much 
more  slender  for  a 
given  service  than 
one  of  stone  or 
marble,  which  flnd« 
its  idea  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  propor- 
tions of  tbe  Greek 

^7rMtb«d  Col- 
umn. A  column  su 
shaped  as  to  present 
a  twisted  or  spilHl 

COLtnOf  A.  In 

Latin,  a  column ; 
sometimes  used  in 
modern  descrip- 
tions, in  many  esses 
with  a  qualifying 
adjective  to  desig- 
nate special  forms 
of  column.  Thus  the 
totumna  rostrata 
was  one  adorned 
with     effigies     of 


ships'  prows,  in  memory 
of  a  naval  victory ; 
e.  triumphalit,  a  triumphal 
column  like  that  of  Tr^an  for 
his  Daciao  victories;  c.  milli- 
aria  or  miUiarium  aureum, 
marked  the  centre  of  Rome 
from  which  all  distances  were 


COLUHNA  C.2BI.ATA.    A 

column  adorned  by  carving,  said 
especially  of  one  whose  shaft  is 
so  adorned,  as  those  of  the  tem- 
pleof Artemisat Ephesua.    The 
one  shaft  of  which  the  sculp- 
ture is  best  known  was 
adorned  witli  probably 
eight  figures  of  life  si 
and  larger;    these  a 
carved  on  the   lowest 
drum  of  the  shall  about 
9  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  Culumm  :    Fkknch 
diameter.   Thisdrumis       ?BBT'or'8*'BUci 
in  the  British  Huaenm.       fiuuui. 
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COLUMMAII.  A.  Having  the  chancier- 
utin  or  foTU>  of  &  oolumn. 

B.  Composeil,  or  partly  compowd,  of  a 
coluiDQ  or  calumiw ;  having  columna  m  the  prin- 
cipal, or  a>  a  veiy  inportant,  element  of  a  design 


One  ii 


COLUMBIARi 


CoLUMMBT    ITALIAH  BOMAXBH 

MUHBKALK,    HlCILl,  C.    IIDI. 

of  the  Blnictura  and  design.  (For  the  architec- 
tiinil  character  and  bistoiy  of  uioh  styles  of 
an-hitertiire,  we  Grecian  Architertiire ;  Oreco- 
Boman  Arthit^i'ture  ;  Qree™,  Arcliitwture  of; 
NooelnsKic  Architerture  ;  Peristyle;  Portico.) 

Cohimnar   srchitoelure   has    been   bo    much 

studieai  by  architects  and   srchimlngints   that 

its  technical  tcnns,  especially  thine  iiidinitiiiK 

important   iliOerenues   in   the   character  of  Its 

«4T 
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manifestationa,  are  in  eotnmon  dm  ;  and  thdr 
ri^t  undentanding  is  neoenary  to  the  com- 
prehetwioD  of  much  critical  and  hiit(»ical  writ- 
ing  on    matten   connected   with   aichiteetUR. 
Thus,  the  spacing  of  the  columns  ia  a  portico, 
aa  in  the  fKmt  of  a  temple  w  &6  like,  is  de- 
scribed by  a  number  of  terms,  sonM  really  daa- 
n  their  origin,  othen  of  modem  eoina^ 
to  resemble,  as  much  a*  poaajble,  the  an- 
>nes.     ThuB,  foT  portico*  of  two  columns, 
style ;  Distyle  in  Antis.     Those  of  thm 
DB  csn  hardly  be  said  to  exist.     For  tlicie 
four  oolumni,  aee  Tetiastjle.     For  those 
Bve  eotumns  (a  very  rare  arrangement), 
Emtastyle.     For  those  with  six  cdumns, 
exastyle^     For  those  with  seven  columns 
rery  rare),  see  Heptastyle.    For  those  with 
oolumoi,  aee  Octsstyle.     For  thoae  with 
)lumns,  see  Enneaatyle.    For  thoae  with  wn 
ns,  see  Decastyle.     For  those  with  twdve 
OS,  see  Dodecastyle. 

building  of  any  kind  with  columns  ar- 
1  along  the  fhint  of  it  fonning  a  portico 
at  the  ends  is  said  to  be  prostyle.     One 
■uch  •  portico  at  each  end  is  said  to  be 
iprostyle.     In  this  way,  a  building  with 
ta  portico  of  four  columns  at  one  end, 
ithia  that  a  closed  portico  with  two  ool- 
between  two  wing  walls  and  two  antK, 
be  described  briefly  as  follows :  prostyle 
tyle  with  proQsos  distyle  in  antis.      The 
B  of  Nike  Apteroe  at  Athens  may  be  de~ 
1  as  amphiprostyle   tetiastyle  with  pro- 
md  opisthodomos  distyle  in  antia. 
niilding  having  columns  aU  round  ia  said 
peripteral,  or  peristylar ;  and   the  t«m 
istytar  (more  common  in  tcientifle  us«) 
be  applied  to  buildings  having  columns 
;h  end  (see  Amphi  prostyle,  above)  or  on 
lide.     Oiie  with  two  rows  of  columns  all 
is  said  to  be  dipteral.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  necessaiy  to  speak  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  DidymiEus  at  Milstos  as  perip- 
teral dipteral ;    the  latter   word  alons 
^  suffices  for  the  description ;  or,  if  it  is 
'    desired  to  stale  that  it  hss  ten  columns 
abreast  in  the  front,  it  might  be  spcktn 
of  as  decastyle  dipteral.    The  term  no- 
al  has  been  used  for  buildings  which  bsTe 
la,  or  naos,  or  secos ;  but  this  seems  sn 
awkWMd  term.     It  is  probable  that  decastyle 
temples  were  generally  dipteral,  because  the 
naos  was  not  needed  wider  than  in  an  octastyle 
building,  and  the   aihlitional  space   was  more 
apt  to  be  given-  to  the  eitenial  splendour  and 
convenience  of  a  portico.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  space  of  a  large  purtico  might,  with  care 
and  skilful  building,  be  obtained  without  the 
necessity  of  a  double  row  of  columns.      Pseudo- 
dipteral   has  been  used  to  describe  a   temple 
which  has  a  [mrtico  on  each  side  wide  enough 
to  hold  a  double  row  of  columns,  but  actually 
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ocntuniiig  only  one  «uch  row.  Etome  writen, 
bowerer,  use  this  term  for  the  temple  or  the 
portico  where  there  ii  a  Mmbbncc  of  an  inner 
row  of  colunuiB ;  nunetj,  a  row  of  engaged  ool- 
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unma  built  into  the  wkU  of  the  naoe.  The 
tenn  aneoajiitjle  haa  beco  invented  to  eipreaa 
the  idea  of  that  which  is  composed  of  coupled 
Golumna ;  thua,  the  great  colonnade  of  the  Louvre 
i>  called  ar»oa?Htj1e,  hy  ita  mIudum  being  in 

It  ia  to  be  noticed  that  theae  terma  ending 
in  -tlyle  are   genenJIf    adjectives.     They  ai^ 
however,  often  naed 
eubstantively,      ao 

prising  to  aee  the 
Bo-called  Baailica 
■poken  of  more  ac- 
curatel;     u      the 

Pieatum."  On  thia 
account,  the  altei^ 
nate  form  ending  in 

-ilylar  ia  aotnetimea  used  uli^ctivel;,  and  thia 
it  peculiarly  neceaaary  in  the  otae  (^  periatyle, 
which  ia  BO  commonly  naed  aa  a  noun  that 
penstjiar  muat  needa  he  employed  aa  an  at^ec- 
tire  to  quality  a  building  ao  diapowd  or  ao 
decorated.  (See  Periatyle ;  aee  alao  Peripteral 
and  Diptend.) 

BuildingH  having  the  above  chancteristiea 
are  named  by  Vitruviua  aa  follows  ;  A  hezaatjie 
building  ia  called  bezaatylos  ;  an  octaatyle  build- 
ing, octastyloa ;  a  decaatyle  building,  decaatyloa; 
a  peristyle  biiilding,  periBtyloe  ;  an  ampbipro- 
style  building,  amphiproetyloa.  In  imitation 
of  these  worda  the  modem  terms,  pentaatyloe 
and  enneastyloa,  have  been  introduced  for  pen- 
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: ;  a^cn  Poanco  Dia- 


tastyle  and  enneastyte  building*,  and  others,  such 
as  heptsstyloa,  may  exist.  Vitnivius  also  rails 
a  diptertd  building  dipteros ;  a  pseudo-dipteral 
building,  pseudo-dipteros ;  a  peripteral  build- 
ing, periptcros ;  and  he  u«8  the  tenn  hypie- 
throB  for  a  decastyle  building  of  peoiliar 
character.     {See   Hypiethral.) 

(For  the  t«rms  used  in  describing  the  spac- 
ing of  columns,  namely,  Anrostyle,  Arirosys- 
tyle,  Diastyle,  Eu^lyle,  Picnostyle,  Syetyle, 
see  Intercflhimniation.)    (Cuta,  cols.  651,  652.) 

See  bibliojirapliieii   under  Grecian;    Grpco-no. 

man  :  NeocLicxlc :  Ordrr ;  UoDisu  Imperial ;   also 

-  R.  8. 


COLUUNA  BOeTRATA 
OOIiUMHA  B08TRAIA.     Same  ai  B«a- 

tnl  Column,  A  (vhich  aee  lukder  Column). 
COLUMiflXATIOIf.     Tbe  employment  or 

setting  of  columns,  or  Uia  sjBtaa  or  method  of 

srruigiug  them. 

coLVHH  OF  AiTTOimnra  piub. 

memorial  column  which  stood  in  f 


COLUMN  OF  PHOGAS 
OOLUIOT  OF  DIOCLBXIAl*.       Id  Alex- 
uidria ;  same  as  Column  of  Pompey. 

COLUlOf  OF  TOUT.      (3ee   Colonne  de 
Juillrt.) 

OOLUKN    OF    MARCUS    AUSBUOS. 

Erected  about   176  A.D.  in  honour  of  the  em- 

e  not  fv  I  peror  who  had  finiahed  the  mi  with  the  Ger- 


OctimLK  PsurTaaiL  TiHrLa  (Pabtbimoh  at  ATHna). 


from  the  existing  column  of  Marcus  Aurelios. 
It  had  a  gnnite  shaft  about  IH)  feet  high,  which 
has  been  destroyed ;  but  the  marble  pedestal, 
decorated  witii  relieb,  is  in  the  Oiardino  delta 
Pignn,  in  the  Vatican. 

OOLTOH  OF  CUaai.     A  few  miles  aouth- 
weet  of  Beaune  (Cate  d'Or)  in  Burgundy ;  of 


mans  and  Sarmatians,  and  which  was  copied 
closely  from  the  column  of  Tnuun.  It  stands 
in  Bome  in  a  square  which  opens  out  of  the 

COLUICH  OF  MEnAHSROB.  At  Helassa 
in  Asia  Minor,  among  the  niius  of  tbe  ancient 
Hylassa ;  a  column  of  tbe  Corinthian  order. 
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Portico  DirranA 


t    SiRU ;    TBI  ESTRAMCR 


RomoD  epoch.  It  has  still  standing  a  peilestal 
in  two  stories  and  a  part  of  the  shaft.  The 
capital  is  also  in  existence,  having  been  found 
serving,  with  the  centre  hollowed  out,  oa  a  wcU 
curb ;  A  destination  whirb  reminds  one  of  mauy 
of  the  ciatem  heads  of  Venice.  (See  Vera  da 
Pouo ;  Memorial  Column. ) 


COLUMN  OF  PHOCAS. 
umn  of  Rome,  and  bearing  a  dedication  to  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Phocos  (602  to  610),  It  is 
thought  by  arcfafeologista  that  tb«  column  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  time,  and  was  either  taken 
from  a  large  ancient  building,  or  had  previoual; 
been  dedicated  to  another  person. 


COLUMN  OP  POMPBY 

C0LUBO7  OF  POfiCPET.  In  Alexandria, 
Egypt ;  erected  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman 
prefect,  named  Pompeius,  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  104 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  Corinthian  capital 

COLUBOr  OF  TRAJAlf .  Erected  by  the 
Senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor ;  built  during, 
or  immediately  after,  the  reign  of  Tngan  in  con- 
nection with  the  gigantic  forum,  basilica,  and 
temple  which  are  all  dedicated  to  that  emperor. 
The  column  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  An- 
toninus and  for  some  modem  works  of  the  kind. 
It  is  in  all  128  feet  high  without  counting  the 
statue,  and  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  a 
court  of  rehitively  small  sixe,  apparently  intended 
to  allow  the  figure  sculptures  which  covered  the 
shaft  to  be  seen  and  studied  from  the  galleries 
around  it.  It  is  composed  of  lai^  blocks  of 
marble,  and  a  spiral  flight  of  steps  goes  to  the 
top.  The  reliefs  commemorate  the  wars  and 
triumphs  of  Trcgan. 

C0LUBO7  VXOrDdBffB.  (See  Colonne  de 
Vendome.) 

COLTN,  JACOB;  sculptor;  d.  1601. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  the  sculptor 
Coljm  is  the  fireplace  of  the  Mathhaus  at 
Kampcn,  Holland  (1543-1545).  He  appears 
first  in  Utrecht  in  the  accounts  of  the  Buurtkerk 
(1544—1 545).  In  1580  he  made  the  monumept 
of  the  Archbishop  Frederik  Scherk  van  Touten- 
berg,  and  in  1585  the  monument  to  Gk)vert  van 
Reede  in  the  church  of  the  village  of  Amorongen, 
Holland. 

Galland,  Bolldndische  Baukunst  und  Bitdnerei. 

COMA,  PEDRO.  (See  Pedro  de  Coma  or 
Cescomes.) 

COMACZNB.     (See  Guild.) 

COMBINATION  ROOM  In  EnglUh  uni- 
versities, a  room  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
common  room;  in  a  general  way  the  charac- 
teristic of  Cambridge  University,  as  common 
room  is  of  Oxford. 

COBflBINO.     Same  as  Coaming. 

COMINXILLI,  ANDREA;  architect. 

Cominelli  built  between  1720  and  1750  the 
Palazzo  Labia  in  Venice,  famous  for  its  frescoes 
by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (see  Tiepolo,  G.  B.).  One  of 
the  most  important  palaces  on  the  Canal  Grande. 

Gurlitt,  Oe$chiehte  des  Barockstilet  in  Italien. 

COMmUM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  original  tribunes  of  Rome, 
and  afterward  the  centre  of  legal  authority. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place,  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Forum,  but  its  location  is  not 
accurately  known. 

COMMACINB.     (See  Guild.) 

COMMAND  (v.).  To  contain  within  itself 
the  only  or  the  principal  passage  to  another 
room  or  set  of  rooms ;  said  of  a  room  other  than 
a  corridor  or  hall.  In  many  ancient  dwellings 
even  of  importance  the  rooms  commanded  one 
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another ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  no  arrange- 
ments made  for  separate  entrances  to  all ;  as 
when  each  room  in  one  wing  of  a  country  house 
filled  the  whcrfe  width  of  it  with  windows  on 
either  side. 

COMMANDER7.  A  building  used  by  one 
of  the  military  orders,  such  as  the  Templars,  ^as 
the  phice  of  meeting  and  of  the  central  control 
of  a  district.  There  were  many  such  buildings 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  East,  but  they  were 
usually  of  small  importance.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, were  strongly  fortified  and  were  formidable 
as  places  of  defence.     (Compare  Preceptory.) 

COBOaBSSO  (Opera  di).  A  kind  of  marble 
mosaic  practised  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages 
resembling  opus  Alexaixdrinum  in  the  geo- 
metrical character  of  its  design,  and  opus  sectile 
in  that  each  piece  was  cut  to  a  particular  shape 
fitting  into  those  next  it.  The  pavement  of  the 
baptistery  at  Florence  is  an  example.  Pidiorial 
inlay,  as  in  the  floor  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena, 
and  Florentine  picture  mosaic,  were  later  de- 
velopments of  the  art. 

COBSMI88ION.  A.  The  sum  paid  an 
architect  for  his  professional  services,  usually 
reckoned  by  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the 
work.  The  amount  fixed  by  common  consent 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  is  5  per  cent  for  all  buildings 
of  a  not  unusual  character;  but  buildings  of 
very  small  cost  or  of  great  elaborateness  require 
a  larger  aUowanoe;  and  again  a  smaller  com- 
mission is  calculated  on  very  costly  structures. 
In  like  manner  it  used  to  be  customary  to  chaige 
3  per  cent  for  *' stores,"  that  is  to  say,  large 
plain  buildings  for  business  purposes  with  but 
little  architectural  detail  and  no  difficult  problems 
involved  in  their  structure. 

B,  Payment  received  by  an  architect  from 
any  person  other  than  his  regular  employer. 
This  is  generally  condemned  by  the  profession 
and  by  persons  employing  architects ;  because,  if 
the  architect  receives  payment  from  a  contractor 
or  the  seller  of  a  certain  building  material  or  the 
like,  he  is  apt  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  secured 
for  the  interests  of  that  person,  and  is  less  free 
to  superintend  thoroughly  and  enfbree  his  deci> 
sions  boldly. 

COBCBflTTEB  ROOM.  A  room  especially 
provided  for  the  meetings  of  a  committee  or 
committees.  Such  rooms  are  necessary  in  all 
legislative  buildings,  and  in  the  buildings  of 
organize  bodies  such  as  clubs,  exchanges,  and 
associations.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  size 
and  somewhat  retired  from  the  more  public  por^ 
tions  of  the  building.  In  legislative  buildings 
they  should  open  from  special  lobbies  or  cor- 
ridors accessible  only  to  members,  and  should 
be  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  legislative 
hall. 

COMMON  ROOM.  In  an  English  college, 
a  room  which  forms  the  place  of  gathering  of 
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the  fellowB  and  others,  who  oontrol  the  afiain 
of  the  college,  and  who  generally  lire  in  its 
buildings.  It  is,  however,  the  hall,  and  not  the 
common  rooni,  which  is  used  for  dinner  and 
usually  for  other  meals.  The  term  originating 
in  Oxford  is  general  now  except  in  Cambridge. 
(See  Combination  Room.) 

OOBCBffUNAIa  D'WEUJNO.  That  occu- 
pied by  two  or  more  &milies  in  common ;  a 
joint  tenement.  Habitations  of  aboriginal 
Americans  were  generally  communal,  whether 
tipi,  wigwam,  iglu,  or  stone  or  adobe  house. 
Environment  hugely  determined  the  form  and 
material;  expedience  and  necessity,  the  situa- 
tion. In  character  and  location  remarkable 
variety  existed,  giving  rise  formerly  to  theories 
of  distinctly  different  races  in  America,  but 
variation  in  form,  material,  or  in  situation 
of  dwellings  does  not  necessarily  imply  race 
variation.  The  communal  principle  pervaded 
American  constructions,  no  noatter  what  their 
form  or  situation,  and  dwellings  each  occupied 
by  several  related  families  were  everywhere 
grouped  in  more  or  less  compact  villages  of 
considerable  permanence.  A  tribe  held  together 
for  security  as  well  as  for  social  and  agricul- 
tural reasons.  Farming  was  carried  on  by 
most  tribes,  those  living  in  arid  regions  where 
game  was  scarce  being  more  fiirmers  than 
hunters.  To  accomplish  best  results,  groups 
of  related  fiimilies  combined  their  work  and 
their  living,  and  such  a  group  was  the  hosis  of 
American  Indian  oi^ganization  and  the  origin 
of  their  communal  dwellings.  Game  secured 
and  crops  produced  by  members  of  a  gens  or 
dan,  as  this  group  has  been  called,  were  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  gens  or  dan,  not  of  individiuil 
members,  and  the  gens  or  clan  assumed  care 
and  distribution  of  such  property.  Defence 
and  subsistence  thus  dictated  organixation  and 
also  the  character  and  position  of  dwellings. 
Forest  regions  supplied  bark  houses,  but  arid 
districts  compelled  a  reliance  on  the  soil  for 
chief  building  materialB,  producing  the  mono- 
lithic or  rock-excavated  dwelling,  the  adobe 
house,  and  the  stone  house.  Less  willingly 
abandoned,  these  structures  were  comparatively 
permanent,  and  when  finaUy  deserted  their 
ruins  remained ;  while  of  the  bark  houses  and 
similar  dwellings  nothing  indicates  their  former 
existence.  Of  the  bark  communal  dwellings, 
that  of  the  Iroquois  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  (see  Long  House);  while  of  the  more 
durable  constructions  of  adobe  and  stone  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  numerous  good  examples 
now  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
southwestern  United  States,  as  well  as  others 
in  ruins. 

(For  details  see,  in  this  work,  Casa  Grande ; 
Gasas  Grandes ;  Cavate  Lodge ;  Central  America, 
Architecture  of.  Part  I. ;.  Cliff  Dwelling ;  Iglu ; 
Iglugeak;  Mexico,  Architecture  of.    Part  I.; 
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Pueblo  Houses;  Tipi;  Tupik;  United  States^ 
Architecture  o(  Part  I.) 

Morgan,  Hovies  and  Hotue  Life  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aborigines;  Ihe  writings  of  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes ;  l^fessor  Ad.  Bandelier ;  Mr.  Victor  Min- 
deleff,  a  paper  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ;  and  also 
other  papers  in  this  series  of  reports. 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoel 

OOMMUinON  TABLBL  A  taUe  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  introduced  by  the  Protestant 
Refonners  as  a  substitute  for  an  altar,  and  to 
mark  their  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  inculcated  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  At  first  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  board  set  on  trestles,  and  this  was  often 
taken  apart  and  placed  on  one  side  when  not  in 
use ;  later  it  took  the  form  of  a  domestic  table. 
Its  place  in  the  church  varies  among  the  differ- 
ent sects,  but  usually  it  is  placed  against  the 
east  wall  or  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  some- 
times it  is  devated  one,  two,  or  more  steps 
above  the  floor.     (See  Altar.)  —  C.  C. 

OOBCPARTMUNT  CBIIJNO.  A  oeiling 
divided  into  compartments  or  panels  separated 
by  mouldings  or  ribs ;  particularly  one  in  which 
the  compartments  or  panels  are  not  all  uni- 
form rectangles.  (See  Caisson,  U.)  The  earliest 
were  those  of  the  Romans,  some  vaulted,  some 
flat.  They  are  almost  innumerable  in  Renais- 
sance architecture. 

COBCPAS8  (I.)  (generally  in  the  plural. 
Compasses).  A.  An  instrument  used  in  draw- 
ing and  in  the  building  trades  for  laying  of^ 
dividing,  or  measuring  distances  and  for  describ- 
ing drdes  or  arcs  of  cirdes.  A  pair  of  com- 
passes of  the  ordinary  type  consists  of  two  legs 
pivoted  together  at  one  end,  and  dther  pomted 
at  the  other  (see  Dividen)  or  provided  with 
fixed  or  removable  pencil,  pen,  and  needle 
points  for  describing  cirdes.  For  draughtsmen 
they  are  usually  findy  made  of  metal  and 
commonly  with  sted  points.  Carpentera'  and 
masons*  compasses  are  much  heavier,  of  sted 
or  wood,  and  generally  with  an  arc  and  thumb- 
screw for  securing  the  legs  at  any  an^e. 

B.  (Fur  Compass  as  used  in  surveys,  see 
Surveying.) 

Bar  Compass.  A.  A  compass  of  which  one 
leg  can  be  lengthened  by  inserting  a  piece  with 
sockets  and  screws  between  the  joint  and  the 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  drde  or  are 
with  larger  radius. 

B,    Same  as  Beam  Compass  bdow. 

Beam  Compaaa.  One  for  describing  drdes 
lai^r  than  are  practicable  with  the  ordinaiy 
jointed  compass.  The  two  legs  of  the  compass 
are  secured  by  chunped  slides  to  a  long,  li^t, 
and  rigid  beam  or  bar  of  wood  or  metal  In 
the  finer  instruments,  this .  is  provided  with  a 
scale  and  the  slides  with  veiniers  for  accurate 
adjustment. 
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Small  compaiaes  hkvmg  the  legs  belil  by  a 
BtroDg  apring  inste&d  of  a  pivot,  ud  kdjiutable 
to  aaj  Bpan  by  »  fine  wrev  vhich  comprnsea 
tiie  apiing.  They  ve  lued  for  miuiite  wurk 
for  which  ordinary  comp«ne«  >re  too  coane  or 
h(9Ty.  A  complete  Bet  comprbei  bow-dividen 
or  ipacen,  bow-pen,  mud  bov-pencil. 

Thr—  petot  or  Ttlaiiciilai  Comy— . 
ThoM  hsTing  three  lega  by  which  three  points 
con  be  luid  off  st  once. 

COMPASS  (II.)  (adjectival  t«rm ;  the 
noun  lued  MtiibutiTely).  Having,  in  part,  a 
circular  fonn  or  outline  ;  a«  compaSB-heuled 
roof,  one  whoee  inner  euiface  is  that  of  a 
circular  temicjliuder,  or  nearly  so ;  compaw 
brick,  A  brick  having  one  aide  shaped  to  a  cir- 
cular arc,  as  for  building  a  curved  wall. 

COKPBHaATIOI*  (of  arcbitecta).  (See 
CoDimiaaioQ.) 

COMPUTITION.  In  archit«ctur«l  practice, 
the  submitUng  by  different  architecla  of  designs 
for  one  and  the  aame  building,  in  order  that 
the  person  or  assodation  proposing  to  build 
aball  choose  from  among  them.  Architects 
regard  competitions  in  very  different  ways,  and 
with  different  degree*  of  disapproval.  The 
difference  of  opinion  is  radical  between  theee 
who  think  that  the  proper  outcome  of  a  compe- 
tition should  be  the  choice  of  a  design  to  be 
carried  out  with  but  slight  changes  in  actual 
execution,  and  those  who  think  that  the  proper 
result  i*  always  the  choice  of  an  architect.  It 
is  said  with  some  foiee  1^  those  of  the  latter 
way  of  thinking  that  in  this  case  a  competition 
is  rather  an  absurdity  ;  because,  in  most  cases, 
an  architect  is  better  judged  by  his  previously 
executed  work  than  ho  can  tie  by  one  design. 
The  answer  to  this  is  merely  that  the  problem 
involved  in  a  competition  will  be  Judged  of 
differently  by  different  architects,  and  that  it  is 
well  to  ascertain  which  of  the  architects  com- 
peting approaches  the  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  agreeable  to  the  employer.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  think  that  a  design 
should  be  selected  as  the  result  or  a  competition 
are  met  by  the  answer  that  it  very  commonly 
happens  Uiat  the  design  executed  is  widely 
different,  and  that  even  in  its  very  essence, 
from  the  design  accepted  in  the  competition. 

The  whole  matter  of  employing  professional 
DMn  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  abnormal  and  to 
be  deprecated.  The  architect,  like  otiier  pro- 
fenional  advisers,  should  be  called  in  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  work,  and  bis  opin- 
ion is  as  much  needed  in  the  choice  of  the  site 
and  the  first  fonnatioa  of  the  owner's  ideas  as  to 
what  is  Deeded  for  his  building,  as  it  is  in  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings. 

The  terms  under  which  competitions  are  con- 
ducted differ  so  very  widely,  and  opinions  about 
theae  terms  and  regulations  are  so  very  diverse, 


ooHPoarra  obdbb 

that  they  must  be  looked  for  in  the  columos  of 
periodicals.  Even  during  the  past  ten  yean, 
and  in  the  Uruted  States  alone,  the  contribu- 
tions and  communications  printed  in  the  differ- 
ent architectural  Journals  would  fill  a  large 
volume. —  R.  8, 

OOMFIiITVTDM.  The  opening  in  the  roof 
of  a  court,  alriunt,  or  cavcfdium  of  a  Roman 
house.  The  roof  sloped  toward  the  com- 
pluvitim  from  the  surrounding  walls,  dischsrg- 
ing  its  rain  water  into  the  itapluvium  (tank  or 
reservoir)  in  the  court  beneAth  it.     (See  Cavie- 

COHFO.    A  colloquial  trade  abbreviation 

of  the  word  composition,  applied  to  various 
phutic  cements  or  pastes  which  harden  on 
exposure,   like  papier-nuuA4  and  similsr  sub- 


In  mechanics,  one  of  two  or 
more  forces  which  make  up  the  force  with  which 
the  constructor  is  concerned ;  or  into  which  that 
force  may  be  considered  as  bdng  divided.  Thus, 
in  estimating  the  force  of  wind  agamst  a  sloping 
roof,  that  force  may  be  considered  as  resolved 
into  two  components,  viz.  one  acting  normal  to 
the  roof  and  producing  a  transverse  stress 
on  the  rafters^  the  other  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  slope  and  tending  to  overturn  the  roof. 
(See  Parallelogmm  of  Forces.) 

COKFOB^m.  Composed  or  compounded 
of  a  number  of  elements,  especially  somewhat 
diverae  elements, 
united  or  har- 
monised into  a 
congruous  whole; 
used    chiefly    of 

thecorrespoQcling 
term  compound 
being  employed 
in  structural  sci- 
ence.    Thus   we 

uv  •  iwimnnaitD  CoMrosrrs :  EAKLiasT  Usi  or 
say  a  compoalie  ^  ,^  ^^^  ^^  j^^,^ 

capital,    a    com- 
pound truss.    But  composile  is  sometimes  used 
in  structural  iiomencUtut«  with  reference  to  the 
union  of  divers  materials,  as  timber  and  iron,  in 
one  construction.     (Cut,  cols.  659,  660.) 

COHFOBITB    ORDBR.      One    of   tbe   five 

orders  recogniied  by  tbe  neoclasaic  architects 
and  described  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  its  original  form  it  is  a  classical 
Bomau  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  order;  one 
of  very  many  modifications  which  that  order 
received  to  make  it  still  richer  and  more  elabo- 
rate, eapedally  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  capi- 
tals. As  described  by  the  sixteenth  century 
writers,  the  capital  consists  of  volutes  and  ovolo 
between  them,  borrowed,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Ionic  capital ;  and  of  the  circle  of 
acanthus  leaves  applied  to  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
bell  as  used  in  the  Corinthian  capital     (See 


COMPOSITION 
Qreco-Romui   Architecture ;   Neoclauic  Archi- 
tecture ;  Order.)  — E.S. 

COKPOSmON  (L).  A.  In  fins  art.  the 
act  of  amngiug  parta  in  a  desiga ;  the  term 
being  equally  applicable  to  colour  taken  by 
iUelf,  or  to  line  taken  bf  ilaelf,  or  to  mauea  of 
light  and  riiade,  or  to  all  the  elements  of  tlie 
vork  of  art  conaidcrcd  sa  makbg  up  the  general 
result.  Alto,  the  act  of  making  such  arraage- 
menta  in  tJeaign. 

S.  A  design,  coaiidered  as  the  result  of 
aereral  or  many  parta  or  element!  combined 
into  one.     (Cut,  cola.  661,  662.) 

(For  both  theee  meanings  see  Design.) 


C0ICP08ITI0M  (II.).  A  material  made  up 
artilicially  and  used  in  molelling  decorative 
frieiea,  centrepieces,  and  the  like ;  a  general 
term  need  fbr  plastic  material  of  unknown  or 
QDSpecifieil  mnke. 

COHFOSinOIT  OF  FORCBB.  (See  Paral- 
lelogram of  Forces.) 

COMFRB8BIOH  MBMBBR;  FIBCR     In 

a  framework,  tnuw,  or  the  like,  a  Brace,  a  Post, 
or  a  Stmt,  which  are  the  more  specific  terms 
for  pieces  calculated  to  resist  strains  of  com- 
pression in  the  directioD  of  their  length.  The 
term  ia  not  asualty  understood  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  material  which  merely  suabuns  »  wej^t 
through  its  resistance  to  crushing,  oa  a  template. 


OONORBTB 
OOITCAIJiL     In   Aztec   bmldiog,   a   store- 
house.    (See  Calli.) 

OOHCBRT  BAUi.     A  room  especially  in- 
tended fbr  musical  performances  in  public,  and 
consisting  of  a  stage  or  platform  for  the  per- 
formers and   singers,  as  well  as  iostrumentsl 
musicians,  and  an  auditorium   which   may   be 
fitted  with  permanent   seats  or  left  unincum- 
bered for  the  purposes  of  occasional   use   for 
dances  and  the  like,  the  seAfs  being  movable. 
The  siie  and  character  of  such  a  rrxim  varies 
from  the  small  recitation   hall  intended  for  a 
few  performers  and  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  audience,  as  the  upper  room  of  a 
village  or  town  ball,  to  a  ball 
•eating  several  thousands  of 
peraons,   and    allowing    of   a 
large  orchestra  and  chorus  con- 
sisting of  many   hundreds  of 
performers.     (See  Acoustics ; 
Auditorium ;    Theatre ;    and 
for  the  conditions  governing 
the  transmisinon  of  sound  in 
such  a  room,  see  Muaic  Hall.) 


ber ;  a  half-cupola  or  a  part 
usually  less  than  half  c^  a 
sphere.  The  term  is  lesa  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  semi- 
dome  of  an  apse,  and  more 
frequently  to  the  heail  of  a 
niche  or  of  a  trompe  or  to  a 
pendentive. 

COITCIBRaBBIB.    A.   In 

French,  the  office  or  rooms  of 
the  concierge ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  janitor  or  custodian  of 
a  large  and  important  building. 
B.  A  prison,  attached  to 
the  PaXait  de  JvMice  in  Paria, 
and  which  has  been  celebrated 
in  connection  with  different 
tragedies  of  past  hisloiy,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  mss- 
sacre  of  priaoners  during  the 
*T  R)KB.  early    weeks    of   the    French 

Revolution. 
COMCOURB.  In  French,  a  competitive 
contest  of  any  kind,  as  a  competition  among 
architects,  or  an  examination  of  students  con- 
ducted by  means  of  drawings,  designs,  or  the 
like,  which  the  students  malce  unaided  and 
which  are  judged  by  comparison  with  one 
another.  Used  in  English,  especially  in  the 
latter  sense. 

COirCRBTB.  A  building  material  made 
by  mixing  small  fragments  of  hard  material 
with  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  artificial 
stone.  There  are  diflereut  ways  of  mixing,  and 
also  of  applying  it ;  thus,  in  good  work,  granite, 
trap  rock,  or  other  hard  stone  is  broken  into 
pieces  with  a  given  limit  of  size,  aa  when  it  is 
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specified  that  erery  fragmeDt  ahaU  pais  through 
a  ring  of  2  incheB  iiuide  diameter  [but  this 
precaution  ia  often  very  improperly  oispenaed 
^th].  So  in  putting  the  concrete  into  place; 
it  is  sometimes  mixed  on  the  spot,  shoyelled 
into  place,  rammed,  and  left  to  harden ;  but 
formerly  many  English  engineers  have  required 
that  it  should  be  thrown  from  a  height  into  the 
trench  or  box  which  is  to  receive  it,  a  defec- 
tive method  generally  abandoned.  Concrete 
may  be  made  in  solid  blocks,  being  rammed  in 
a  mould ;  and  these  may  be  used  to  build  with 
even  in  the  form  of  lintels,  as,  if  made  of  good 
materialB,  it  is  capable  of  enduring  a  consider- 
able transverse  strain.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  way  of  foundations  by  filling  up 
trenches  in  the  ground  and  so  fonning  a  level 
and  permanent  bed  for  the  mason  work  above. 
Even  in  foundations  laid  upon  solid  rock,  great 
use  is  made  of  concrete,  by  means  of  which  the 
irregular  broken  surface  left  from  the  blasting 
or  the  pickaxe  can  be  smoothed  to  a  perfectly 
uniform  bed  capable  of  receiving  the  most  care- 
fully laid  walling.     (See  B^ton.) — R.  S. 


The  concrete  of  to-day  is  made  of  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  usually  not  more  than  2^  inches 
in  any  dimension,  with  a  mortar  the  composi- 
tion of  which  varies  with  the  purpose  of  the 
work.  If  the  natural  light-burned  cements  are 
used  in  concrete  for  foundations  not  under  water, 
and  for  the  backing  or  hearting  of  heavy  walls, 
two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  and  five 
parts  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  is  sufficient. 
For  subaqueous  work,  for  foundations,  for  walls 
much  exposed  to  the  weather,  Portland  cement 
only  should  be  used,  which  will  bear  more  sand 
and  consequently  more  of  the  hard  material ; 
two  and  a  half  to  three  parts  of  sand  may  be 
mixed  with  one  part  of  cement  and  five  or  six 
parts  of  broken  stone  and  gravel.  They  are 
mixed  preferably  by  machinery;  if  mixed  by 
hand,  the  mortar  is  spread  upon  a  solid  bed,  the 
stone  or  gravel  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
turned  over  until  each  stone  is  coated  with 
mortar.  It  is  then  transported  to  its  place  in 
the  work,  levelled  in  layers  of  6  to  8  inches, 
and  ranmied  until  the  fiuid  mortar  appears  upon 
the  surface.  The  finer  kinds  of  concrete,  noade 
with  very  small  materials  carefully  mixed  and 
moulded,  may  be  classed  as  artificial  stone. 

— -W.  R.  HUTTON. 
COMDITIVUM ;     CONDITORIX7M .        A 

Roman  subterranean  sepulchre  for  entire  bodies 
in  sarcophagi. 

CONDUCTOR.  In  architecture,  any  ma- 
terial or  device  for  the  conveyance  of  a  fluid  or 
for  the  transmission  of  some  form  of  energy,  as 
heat,  electricity.     Specifically :  — 

A.  A  lightning  conductor ;  any  rod,  wire,  or 
the  like  serving  the  purpose  of  a  lightning  rod. 

B.  A  pipe,  geneiaUy  vertical,  for  conveying 
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rain  water  foiling  upon  roofs  to  the  ground,  or 
into  a  drain.     Usually  called  a  leader. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

OOnuuxx.  A.  A  channel  or  pipe  for  con- 
veying water  or  other  fluids. 

B,  A  passage,  underground  or  otherwise 
concealed,  for  secret  communication. 

C  A  tube  for  protecting  electric  wires. 
(See  Electrical  Appliaiices.) 

OONFBB8IONAI..  The  place  in  the  chureh 
where  a  priest  sits  to  hear  the  private  con- 
fessions of  the  faithful.  In  En^nd  anciently 
called  the  *<  shriving-seat,"  and  before  which  the 
penitent  knelt  confessing  in  open  church  to  the 
seated  confessor,  a  custom  still  in  use  among 
the  Greeks.  In  Western  Christendom,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  boxed  confessionals  were  in- 
troduced and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  church,  but  this  did  not  become  general 
until  the  following  century.  There  are  now 
two  forms  in  use :  one  a  combination  of  a  kneel- 
ing stool  and  a  seat,  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  open  screen ;  the  other  and  more  usual 
form  is  a  box  of  three  compartments — the 
central  one  is  the  seat  of  the  priest,  the  others 
are  the  kneeling  places  for  the  penitents,  and 
are  divided  from  the  central  division  by  parti- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  small  window  with  a 
grating  and  shutter;  the  central  compartment  is 
provided  with  a  door,  as  are  often  the  side  ones. 
The  confessional  is  commonly  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  church,  or  in  a  recess  made  to  receive 
it,  but  always  in  plain  sight  of  the  congregation. 

S.  Carol,  Borrom,  Inatr.  fabr.,  eccies.  lib.  IT, 
c.  XXIII;  Mallet,  D'ArdUologie  Beligieuu,  Vd. 
II.  (Paris,  1887). 

—  Cabtl  Colbman. 

CONO£ ;  CONOEB.  A  quarter  round  con- 
cave moulding,  tangent  to  a  vertical  surface  and 
succeeded  by  a  fillet  parallel  to  that  surface. 
(See  Apopbyge  for  the  cong^  applied  to  a  shaft.) 

CONOLOMERATXL  Any  rock  made  up 
of  rounded  pebbles,  like  a  consolidated  gravd, 
differing  from  sandstone  only  in  the  sise  of  its 
particles.  Siliceous  conglomerates  are  some- 
times used  for  building,  and  calcareous  conglom- 
erates for  marbles. — G.  P.  M. 

OONORB88IONAL  LIBRART.  (More 
properly,  Library  of  Congress.)  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  laige  building  completed  in  1897  for 
the  library  which  had  formerly  been  arranged  in 
the  Capitol.  The  architects  were  John  L. 
Smithmeyer  and  Paul  J.  Pela,  and  after  1892 
Edward  Pearce  Casey  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
decorations,  including  the  sculpture  and  mural 
paintings.  These  are  peculiarly  important ;  the 
building  is  much  more  richly  adorned  in  these 
respects  than  any  other  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

CONRAD,  prior  of  Canterbury. 

S.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  is  said 
to  have  spent  nearly  all  his  revenues  in  rebuild- 
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ing  and  decorating  ths  choir  of  CanUrbuiy 
CathednL  Tbe  niperintendeiite  of  the  work 
were  the  prion  Eniulf  and  aftenrud  Conrad. 
The  "^orioiu  choii  of  Conrad"  ia  deacribed  I^ 
Gfrraae  (see  Oervaae),  quoted  by  Willis  (op. 
dt.).     Thia  choir  waa  burned  in  1174. 

BritCon,  Catiutdral  AnHquUia;  WiUli,  Canltr- 
buri  Cathedral, 

OOireERTATORT.  A.  A  public  building 
Airated  to  the  cultivation  of,  and  instruction  in, 
anj  bnoch  of  art  or  adence,  eapecially  the  floe 
•rta  ;  aa  a  oonserratoi;  of  miuic 

B.  A  building  devoted  to  tbe  preKrvatiou 
and  cultivation  of  delicate  plants;  a  greenhoUBe. 
GoDimoa  usage  Beetaa  to  justify  the  applicatioD 
of  this  woid  specifically  to  a  gUaa  houae  for 
[dants  attached  to  a   nuuiaion.      (See  Oreen- 

COHBOIA  A  projecting,  Bcroll-ehaped  mem- 
ber, usually  undelatood  aa  being  a  variety  of 


CuNBOLa:  Cathkdhal  or  Couo,  Loubakdv. 

ITALV. 

corbel  or  bracket ;  but  having  always  parallel, 
nearly  plane  sides.  It  ii  commonly  altogether 
decorative  in  its  puipoae,  as  a,  scroll-shaped  figure 
naed  to  support  a  window  bead,  a  table  top,  or 
the  like.  The  definition  is  generally  taken  as  a 
bncket  which  has  a  height  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  its  projection ;  and  the  term  cantilever 
or  modillion  is  supposed  to  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  bracket  or  corbel  which  projecls  more  in 
praptirtbQ.  But  these  definitions  are  all  vague ; 
and  the  console  is  usually  an  ornamental  bracket 
whose  sides  are  pandld  and  with  those  sides 
ornamented  with  scrolls.  (See  French  term 
vorbeau,  under  CorbeL)  The  term  is  also 
extended,  sometimes,  to  mean  a  similar  scroll- 
ihaped  member  having  its  greatest  horizontal 
dimension  at  the  bottom,  as  if  a  reversed  bracket, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  to  form  a  spreading 
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base  of  a  chamln«nle  of  dawc  ^pe,  or 
a  buttress.     (See  Ancon ;  Hodillion.) 

CONBTAUT  OtVRT.  (See  Contant 
d'lviy.) 

COHBTRncnOM.  A.  The  manner  in 
which  anything  is  composed  or  put  together. 

B.  The  act  and  the  art  of  putting  parte 
together  to  produce  a  whole. 

C.  (With  the  article)  a  completed  piece  of 
work  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  kind;  especially 
a  building  in  the  ordinaiy  sense. 

The  ait  of  construction  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  empirical  practice,  a  hody  of  simple  devicea 
handed  down  by  tradition  and  practised  by  each 
builder  nearly  as  he  hss  been  taught  in  his 
apprentice  days.  A  great  deal  of  scientific 
investigation  has  b«en  given,  especially  during 
the  present  century,  to  tbe  principlea  of  con- 
struction ;  and  the  result  ii  a  science  of  arebed 
construction,  a  science  of  post  and  tie  construc- 
tion, a  science  of  framing  based  on  tbe  combi- 
nation of  rigid  triangles,  a  sdentifie  treatment 
of  each  seporute  branch  of  the  buUder's  art. 
These,  though  often  used  unconsciously  by  the 
practised  builder,  are  still  scientific  in  their 
nature,  and  they  must  always  hereafter  eiinnae 
control  over  all.  but  the  simplest  processes  of 
building.  Thus,  one  may  still  build  a  wooden 
fjrame  house,  or  span  a  river  by  a  small  bridge, 
without  any  kpowledge  of  tfie  science  of  con- 
struction; but  in  tbe  future  no  builder  will  dor* 
undertake  a  larger  and  more  important  task 
without  a  profound  study  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples  which  control  liis  work,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  tbe  aaiistance  of  a  man  of  science,  that  Is 
to  say,  of  an  engineer. 

Tbe  most  elaborately  organised  construction 
of  past  times  is  tliat  of  the  Gothic  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  ami  fourteenth  centiuiea,  espe- 
cially in  central  France  and  in  the  countries 
which  take  their  inspiration  directly  &om 
France ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
how  much  truly  scientific  knowledge  or  study 
went  to  th««e  stnicturea,  because,  while  mathe- 
matics was  but  little  advanced  in  Europe,  there 
was  still  a  profound  knowledge  of  tbe  way  in 
which  different  materials  should  be  used,  and 
this  knowledge  can  hardly  tail  to  have  been 
pursued  in  a  way  which  can  be  called  scientific 
The  eiact  equilibrium  of  forces  themselvee  in 
the  elastic  construction  of  Gothic  vautta  with 
their  system  of  action  and  reaction,  the  taking 
up  of  one  thrust  by  another,  and  tbe  final 
throwing  of  all  the  thrusts  of  the  structure  upon 
flying  buttresses,  and  the  heavy  buttress  piera 
outside  of  the  building,  would  seem  to  have 
required  something  more  than  mere  rule  of 
thumb  for  its  universally  successful  application. 
Science,  however,  in  the  modem  sense,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  existed  among  a  race  of  buildera 
who  hod  not  yet  begun  to  use  the  Arabic 
numerals,   to   whom   geometij   was   unknown 
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except  as  to  the  properties  of  one  or  two  sim- 
ple figures,  and  who  cannot  ha?e  undertaken  the 
most  simple  solution  by  means  of  trigonometry; 
to  whom  also  the  practice  of  experiment  ac- 
curately observed  and  its  result  accurately 
recorded  can  hardly  have  been  known. 

Construction  carries  with  it,  and  includes, 
the  preparation  and  transportation  of  materials ; 
and  this  art  as  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Greco-Roman  builders  of 
Syria,  has  always  excited  the  wonder  of  modem 
students.     (See  Transportation.) 

(For  construction  in  the  proper  sense,  see 
Iron  and  Steel  Construction;  Masonry;  Vault; 
Wood,  Construction  in ;  also  Arch ;  Beam ; 
Excavation ;  Foundation  ;  Girder.)  —  R.  S. 

CONTANT,  (CONSTANT)  D'ZVRT, 
FIHRRB;  architect;  b.  1698;  d.  1777. 

Contant  was  bom  at  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near 
Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  architect  Nicolas 
Dulin  and  became  a  member  of  the  Aca/Umie 
de  r Architecture  in  1728.  He  was  appointed 
architecte  du  roi,  contrdleur  de  VHdtd  des 
Jnvalides  and  premier  architecte  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  April  3,  1764,  he  commenced  the 
parish  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris.  His 
design  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  present 
stmcture.  (For  transformations  of  the  Made- 
leine, see  Couture,  G.  M.,  and  Yignon,  B.) 
Contant  made  extensive  additions  to  the  Palais 
Royal  (Paris). 

Lance  ;  Dictionnaire  ;  Ch.  Lucas  in  La  Orande 
JSncyclopSdie. 

CONTINI,  ANTONIO;  architect. 

Contini  was  a  nephew  of  Giovanni  da  Ponte 

(see  Giovanni  da  Ponte).      He  built  the  Bridge 

of  Sighs  between  the  Doges'  palace  and  the 

prison  in  Venice. 

Mdntz,  Benainsance ;  Gurlitt,  Oeaehiehte  dea 
Barockitile8  in  Italien, 

CONTRACT.  In  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture and  building,  an  agreement  between  an 
owner  or  lessee  who  proposes  to  erect  or  alter 
a  building,  and  a  mechanic  or  an  employer  of 
mechanics  for  the  completion  of  the  building  or 
of  some  part  of  it.  Contracts  are  commonly 
made  in  England  for  the  whole  building,  and 
the  contractor  employs  his  own  masons,  car- 
penters, roofers,  and  the  like,  having  different 
gangs  of  workmen  under  different  foremen.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  been  rather  more  usual 
for  the  masonry  to  be  put  under  contract  by 
itself,  the  carpenter  work  by  itself,  etc. ;  except 
that  subcontracts  are  very  common,  as  when  the 
mason  "sublets"  the  stone-cutting,  and  even 
the  setting  of  the  cut  stone,  or  the  excavation. 
Where  an  architect  is  employed  it  is  usual  for 
the  contract  to  recognize  his  control  over  the 
work,  and  to  provide  that  payment  shall  be 
made  by  the  employer  only  on  the  certificate 
of  the  arehitect,  who  then  acts  as  superin- 
tendent. 
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CONTRACT 

The  advantage  of  building  by  contract  is  that 
the  employer  knows  in  advance  what  bis  build- 
ing will  cost.  This  \b  of  such  supreme  impor- 
tance to  most  persons  purposing  to  build — tiiey 
being  unaware  of,  or  careless  of^  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  excellent  work,  either  practical  or 
artistic,  under  the  contract  system — that  they 
insist  upon  the  making  of  contracts  or  assume 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  disadvantages, 
however,  are  very  great.  They  are  caused  by 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  connected  with 
adding  extra  work  which  Ib  not  in  the  contract, 
and  may  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Practical  requirements  —  especially  the 
minor  ones  which  are  not,  however,  of  slight 
importance  —  are  never  all  foreseen.  Inasmuch 
as  every  building  differs  from  every  other,  the 
experience  of  one  building  does  not  perfectly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  next,  and  impor- 
tant details  of  plumbing,  heating,  ventilation, 
fittings,  appurtenances,  and  the  like  are  left  out 
of  the  original  contract  from  sheer  inability  to 
call  to  mind  the  necessity  of  each  detail  at  the 
right  moment.  If  one  visits  a  newly  built 
first-class  house  which  is  offered  for  sale,  his 
first  impulse  will  be  —  noting  the  elaborate 
care  with  which  kitchen  and  laundry  fittings 
have  been  supplied  and  placed,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  minor  conveniences  in  connection 
with  plumbing,  heating,  and  their  appurtenances 
—  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  house  built  from 
an  architect's  design  and  therefore  by  contract. 
The  day's  work  system  followed  by  the  builder, 
who  has  put  up  this  house  at  a  venture  for  sale 
to  the  first  comer,  has  enabled  him  to  put  in 
these  conveniences  as  the  work  went  on. 

(2)  Thoughtful  and  careful  design  can  hardly 
be  given  to  a  building  under  contract  because 
the  whole  structure,  in  our  time  so  elaborate 
in  its  primary  composition  and  so  multi&rious 
in  its  detaiU,  has  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
designer  in  advance  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone,  and  because  no  man  is  competent  to 
grasp  such  a  vast  problem.  Every  arehitect 
who  has  built  a  large  building  by  day's  work 
knows  the  great  advantage  which  lies  in  the 
power  to  alter  the  minor  details  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  progresses  :  to  make  a  work- 
ing drawing  on  the  back  of  the  board ;  to  visit 
his  building  to-day  and  on  returning  to  the 
office  make  a  drawing  for  a  pillar,  a  niche,  a 
dado,  or  the  like,  not  in  advance  of  the  foun- 
dation, but  after  some  familiar  acquaintance 
formed  with  the  building  in  its  main  Unes. 

(3)  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
great  improvement  in  the  artistic  results  of 
arehitects'  practice  until  the  commission  system 
is  done  away  with,  and  until  arehitects  are  paid 
by  salaiy,  or  by  lump  sum.  This  improvement 
can  hardly  be  nmde,  however,  under  the  con- 
tract sjrstem.  The  two  seem  to  belong 
together;  the  architect,  being  reoognixed  in  the 
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contract  u  an  emntial  third  p>r^  to  that 
contract,  is  nitunllj  paid  by  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  money  repreacoited  in  the  con- 
tract. 

These  considemtioni  aeem  ao  important  to 
many  of  tboae  who  bare  itrongty  at  heart  a 
return  of  architectural  practice  to  older  and 
viaer  methoda,  that  it  haa  grown  to  be  a 
common  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tract Hjatem  ia  the  first  step  that  should  be 
taicen.  (See  Builder;  Estimating;  Superin- 
tendent.)—R.  S. 

COnmA^rOR.  One  who  enters  into  a 
contract ;  eapecially,  in  budding,  the  boas 
mechanic  or  master  mechanic,  who  agree*  to 
fumieh  maleriak  and  work  for  a  piece  of 
maaoni;,  iroDwork,  or  the  like;  and  thia  accord- 
ing to  a  contract  baseil  upon  the  drawings  and 
specificationa  of  an  architect  or  engineer.  (See 
the  diacunion  of  the  contractor'!  place  and  duty 
under  Superintendence.) 

COHTRHRAS,  Joe±.  (See  Contreras, 
Rafael.) 

COHTREIRAB,  DON  MASZAKO.  (See 
Contreias,  Rafael.) 

CONTRBRAS,  RAPABL ;  architect;  b. 
Sept.  23,  1824  ;  d.  March  29,  1890. 

Hie  &ther,  Don  J<m4  Contreraa,  architect  of 
the  city  of  Granada  (Spain),  bad  charge  of  the 
AUuunbra  palace  near  Oranatla.  Rafael  suo- 
ceeded  him,  and  Nov.  23,  1847,  wia  commis- 
aioned  to  reitore  the  palace.  He  baa  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Don  Mariano  Contreras. 
Rafael  published  Ettudio  deieriptivo  de  lot 
monumenlot  arabet  de  Granada,  SeviUa  y 
Cordoba,  etc  (3d  ed.  1885,  1  vol.,  6vo) ; 
Secuerdos  de  la  Do^ninacion  de  loa  Arabea 
enEspafla  (1882),  etc 

Soyal  IntlUiUe  o/  BritM  ArchtUctt,  Journal, 
Jan.  22,  1891,  p.  141. 

COHTUCCI,  AnBRBA.     (See   Sanaovino,  i 
Andrea.)  B 

COHVUNT.  A.  A  religioiia  community ; 
Tery  often  a  nunnery  as  diatingiuahed  from  a 
community  of  monks,  but  this  restriction  baa 
no  authority. 

B.  A  group  of  buildings  occupied  by  or  in- 
tended for  such  a  community.  (See  Monastic 
Architecture.) 

COMVllHTUAIi.  Belonging  to  a  convent, 
monastery,  or  nunneiy,  as  a  conventual  church, 
conventual  buildings  ;  of  the  style  and  character 
of  a  convent  The  term  monastic  is  preferable 
in  refeniDg  to  the  architectund  style  of  the 
period  when  monasticism  was  at  its  highest 
development,  and,  inileed,  in  speaking  of  the 
architectural  style  of  conventnal  buildings. 

COMVUNTUAIi  ARCUlTUCrU KB.  Same 
as  Monastic  Architecture. 

CONVBRSATIOIT  ROOU.  The  general 
meeting  and  sitting  room  of  a  club  house; 
generally  the  largest  and  moat  important  room 


COPINO 
and  used  for  general  social  intercourse.     Thus 
distinguished  from  other  apartments  of  special 
purpose  where  conversation  is  usually  restricted. 
(See  Club  House.) 

COOUIT,  THOMAS;  arcbitect ;  b.  1740; 
d.  1784. 

Cooley  won  first  premium  for  a  deMgn  for  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  Dublin  (Ireland),  in  1769,  and 
completed  that  building  in  1779.  He  built 
several  other  public  buildings  in  Dublin. 

Arch.  Fub.  Soc  Cfctfanary. 

COP.  A.  In  the  north  of  England  the  long 
maM  of  eortb  thrown  up  in  excavating  a  ditch, 
sometimea  left  ss  a  fence  and  sometimes  planted 
at  the  top  with  a  hedge  ;  probably  ao  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  coping, 

B.  In  castellated  battlements,  any  one  of 
the  solid  portions  between  two  embrasures ;  a 
merlon  (rare). 

COPB  (v.  int.).  To  overhang  with  a  down- 
ward slope,  as  the  soffit  of  a  corona.  Generally, 
cope  over. 

OOPB  (v.  t.).  A.  To  cover  or  finish  with 
a  coping. 

B.  To  join  —  as  two  intersecting,  corre- 
spondingly moulded  members — hysbapingtbe 
end  or  butt  of  one  piece  to  form  a  surface  which 
shell  be  the  reverse  of,  and  fit  closely  agiuast,  the 
side  of  the  other,  so  that  the  mouldings  appear 
to  mitre  or  return.  Generally,  with  (n  or  to- 
gether.    Hence,  to  cut  out  or  shape  so  as  to 

COPIHO.  Material  or  a  member  used  to 
form  a  capping  or  finish  at  the  top  of  a  wall, 
pier,  or  the  like  to  protect  it  by  throwing  off 
the  water  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  some  cases 
a  level  coping  suffices,  if  of  stones  or  tilee  wider 
than  the  walls;    usually  it  is  formed  with  a 


Cons  a  or  TiaaA  Cotta. 

pitch  one  way  (see  Feather  Edge)  or  from  the 
centre  both  ways  (see  Saddlebacked).  The 
medimval  architects  gave  great  attention  to  their 
copings,  eapecially  on  gable  walla,  which  were 
commoaly  carried  above  the  roof,  and  on  balus- 
trades and  parapets,  finishing  them  usuolly  with 
a  roll  or  astragal  on  top,  a  slope  esch  way, 
Bometime'i  in  steps,  and  a  throating  or  grooving 
on  the  under  edge  where  it  piojecte'l  beyond 
the  wall.  Wooden  or  metal  copings  are  em- 
ployed over  fences  and  in  cheap  construction. 
(For  the  many  forms  assumed  by  the  coping  in 
gables  of  the  EUitabethan  and  rdated  styles,  see 
Gable ;  Fractable.)  —  R.  S. 


COPINO  BTONH 


i.  CoMMOK  Ukdimtu.  Trrs. 


pMMllel  Coptnc.    A  ooping  which  is  not 

doped  nn  top  to  (bed  the  water,  but  flat ;  it 
should  consequeDtlf  only  be  UMd  on  inclined 
Bui&ccB,  such  u  gablee,  etc.,  or  in  plaoee  not 
expoaed  to  the  rein.     (See  Coping,  aboTe.) 

COPm a  BTOMB. 
A  atone  for  forming  a 
uoping ;  a  cspatone. 
Also  Cupel  tone. 

COPTIC  AHCBI- 
TBCTDBB.  That  of 
the  Copts  or  natives  of 
Egypt;  especially  the 
native  Chriatiani  of 
Egypt,  considered  aa 
having  veij  little  for- 
eign blood  and  •• 
being  little  influenced 
by  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  or  bj  artistie 
influences  later  than 
those  of  the  Byeantlne 
Empire.  Many  church 
buildings  exist,  scat- 
tered throughout 
Egypt ;  in  the  towns, 
in  the  monasteries 
which  remain  undis- 
turbed, surrounded  by 

high  walls  and  tolerably  safe  from  attack,  and  in 

lonely  places  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  as  in  the 

celebrated  Natrun  ralle;  lying  in  the  desert  west 

of  Cairo.     The  earliest 


OOFTIO  ABOUITBCTURB 
geoentUy  of  the  hMilicNi  type,  hariag  woodn 
roob  and  generally  a  diviiirai  into  nave  and 
aisles  with  a  tnnsept  near  the  east  end  or  at 
least  a  tranavene  alley,  paasage,  or  nave  which 
taken  the  place  of  a  transept.  OrientatioD,  with 
the  Muetuary  at  the  east  end  and  the  piincipal 
entrance  at  the  west,  seems  to  have  been  the 
rule  from  the  beginning.  It  was  evidently  tbe 
original  scheme,  in  moat  casM,  to  provide  a  nnr 
of  columns  on  three  sidea  of  the  nave ;  that  ia 
to  tay,  to  build  with  an  aiale  croanng  the  west 
end  of  the  church  and  connecting  witb  the  king 
aialc*  of  the  Dorthern  and  MHitheni  aidei.  The 
colamna  were  frequeotly  taken  fitim  older  build- 
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Conic:  o.iK  tUBLCs  (in  xna  Fobubodnd)  akd  Data  Tasau*  (aaiuBD), 

BMCIAlSUia    BICH  A  CuUBCB. 

ings.  The  wall  above  the  columns  wss  gene^ 
ally  carried  on  a  horizontal  lintel  coutw^  treated 
architrave;  but  sometimes  a  discharging 
arch  was  built  above  it.  At  a  later  time,  when 
eome  change  in  the  liturgical  anangements  had 
taken  place,  the  space  between  the  columns  at 
the  west  end,  and  continuously  from  north  wall 
to  south  wall,  was  walled  up  eo  that  a  fuU 
narthex  was  formed. 

1  eally  time  the  barrel  vault  waa  intro- 
duced, and  perhaps  the  earliest  roo&  of  this 
form  in  Christian  architecture  are  to  be  found 
in  Egypt.  The  cupola,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  Oriental  in  its  origin,  was  unquestion- 
ably of  later  introduction  into  Egypt,  and  was 
indeed  a  direct  loan  Irom  the  Byzantine  style. 
It  argues  great  vitality  in  the  Coptic  architectuie 
proper  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  did  not 
take  over  the  Byzsiitioe  style  in  its  complete- 
ness. This,  however,  it  certainly  did  not ;  on 
the  contrary  the  cruciform  plan  was  always  rare 
in  Egypt ;  and  in  like  manner  a  central  and 
comparatively  large  cupola,  dominating  the 
whole  church,  is  almoet  unknown.     The  decora- 
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tion  of  the  ehnrchca  with  marbUa,  moiue,  m 
wulptund  capiUk  tM  ilabt  wu  protMbly 
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Towen  are  aneomEDon,  probably  becauM  the 
me  of  bell*  U  dUcoumged  or  even  forbidilen  b; 
the  Mohammedan  rulera  of  the  land.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  stated  by  A.  J.  Butler  that 
bell  towen  and  eren  belli  exist  io  the  Natrun 
Tallej ;  but  these  he  states  to  be  only  two  stories 
high,  u  a  general  thing,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  th^  bare  architectural  character.  All  parts 
of  the  buildings  are  covered,  id  most  cases,  with 
flat  roob  of  masonry,  often  having  solid  parapets. 

But  little  study  has  been  given  to  these 
buildinga,  which  are  steadily  disappearing.  The 
studies  of  Alfted  J.  Butter,  published  in  1S64 
under  the  title.  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churchea 
cf  Egypt,  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

See  also  Denon,  Voyagea  dant  la  Baste  et 
ia  Haute  Egypte;  and  the  fje»A  work  of  the 
French  govemmeat,  Detcription  de  VEyypte. 
—  R  S. 

COQUBAtr  (COQUHRBAU),  JACQXtBS; 
architect. 

Coqueau  probably  came  from  Ambotse 
(Prance).  About  1538  he  succeeded  Pierre 
Nepveu  (see  Nepveu,  P.)  as  maXtre  de»  omvrei 
of  the  chateaux  of  Chainbord  and  Blois.  He 
MBumes  this  title  in  a  letter  written  in  1541, 
which  has  been  preserved.  In  155G-155T  he 
was  associated  with  Philibert  de  TOrme  (see 
De  rOrme,  P.)  in  the  inspection  of  the  works 
at  the  bridge  and  gallery  of  the  chateaux  of 
Chen<Hiceau.  Re  probably  continued  the  con- 
struction of  the  right  wing  of  the  chateau  of 
Blois  began  under  Fnui^nis  I. 
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OOQTJIUiAaR  A  repreaeutatioD  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  fbrms  of  leaBhella  and  the  like, 
as  in  decorative  carving. 

COQUmA.  A  ahell  limestone,  but  slightly 
contolidated.  Example,  the  shell  Lmeatone 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  old  fortifications 
at  Saint  Augustine,  Florida.  —  G.  P.  H. 

CORA  (Kora).  Literally  a  maiden ;  ap- 
plied by  Qreek  authors  to  a  draped  female  figure 
used  in  aichitectUT&  (Compare  Canephora; 
Caryatid.) 

COBAL  BOCK.  A  limestone  composed 
mainly  of  coral  fragments.  —  O.  P.  H. 

60HBini,IiB.  In  French,  a  basket.  Em- 
ployed in  English  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
designate  any  basketlike  architectural  member, 
especially  capitals  resembling  basket*  either  in 
form  or  decoration ;  now  obsolete.  (Written 
also    eorbeil    and    sometimes    confused    with 

CORBItL.     A  bracket  of  that  form  which  is 
best  fitted  to  ordinary  conditiona  of  cut  stone  or 
of  other  masonry;  in  French, 
the  corresponding  term  cor- 
beau  is  limited  to  a  bracket 
having,     particularly,    two 
opposite    vertical  udea,   u 
distinguiahed  from  the  ctU 
de  lampe,  which  has  a  gen- 
erally pyramidal  or  conical 
shape.   In  this  limited  a<>nse 
a  modillion  is  a  corbel ;  but 
the  term  "corbel"  is  used 
mare  commonly  for  mediie-   Cokskl  in  BaotD. 
val  and  outlying  styles  of       g™S. 
architecture. 

In  English  books  the  term  bu  a  special  ap- 
plication to  those  wall  brackets  of  many  forms 


CoaSBL  AT  ElSKSTlLL   ABSBT  ,  1 


■imple  euU  de  lampe;  but  *oaietiiu«a  the]'  mr 
dwMf  vaulting  ahkAi^  with  c*pe  and  baaea. 
—  R  8. 
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ti  (v.).  To  build  outward,  by  pro- 
jecting RURcewiTe  courses  of  maaoory  beyond 
those  below.     Qenerally,  to  corbel  out. 

CORBBL  ASCH.  A  span  of  Btooework 
conatnicted  by  regularly  advancing  guccewire 
coiirsee,  till  the  top  onea  nearly  meet,  when  a 
long  capstone  ia  laid  across  to  complete  the 
work.  This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
true  arch  commonly  usial  by  moat  early  civili- 
utioDB,  the  Etruscans  being  almost  the  only 
exception.  It  was  used  by  the  Maya  and 
kindred  tribes.  In  one  example,  the  corbel 
stonoi  at  the  back  are  cut  in  L  shape.     Tho 
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only  other  arch  used  in  America  was  that  teen 
in   the    snow    dome   of    the    Eskimo.       (See 


OOBBBL  TABLB 
I^ugeak;    Hezico,  Architecture   of^    Fart    L; 
TrewuryofAtreus.)  (Cut,  col.  677.) — F.  S.  D. 

CORBEL  comtaa 
In  a  masoniy  structure 

bela  ara  set;  either  at  <, 

iatervab    for    a   corbel  '< 

table,  or  coatinuously  to  ■ 

form  a  heavy  pri^ecUng  .^ 

moulding,  "jj 

OORBBUJHO.  Any  :  1 

ayatem  or  aggregate  of  ■ 

corbels,  or  the  act  or  J 

operation     of    building  'i| 

corbela      in      maaonry.  ] 

(Compare  Counterpoise.)  1 

(Cuts.  cols.  677,  678.)  ',1 

CORBBL  KOtrU). 
A  pattern  for  corbel- 
ling, as  in  brickwork  or 

plaster ;  usually,  in  prac-  Corbel   in    Hall    or 
lice,  dwped  out  of  a      ^."ifc^^ES^"' ^^ 
piece  of  board  or  ^tin 
metal,  and  giving  the  mouldings,  etc,  in  reverse 

CORBBL  PIBCB  Any  piece  serving  th« 
general  purpose  of  a  corbel ;  t.e.,  an  overbang- 

ing  support.  The  term  is  not  of  precise  appli~ 
cation,  and  appears  to  be  restricted  mainly  to  * 
light  member  of  wood,  such  as  a  lookout. 

CORBBL  BTHP.  Same  aa  Crow  Step; 
apparently  a  mistaken  form  of  the  variant  Cor- 
bie Step. 

CORBBL  TABLB.  A  projecting  course  of 
masonry  carried  on  a  row  of  corbels,  whether 


CoBBKLS  cAaaTuco  A  IUtti.biib)itbii  PAKArrr. 


PLATE  XXI II 


CORBELLING 
That  carrying  a  part  of  tbe  front  of  a  houu  on      except  by  the  addition  of  >n  upper  Mory.    It  la 

lo  I  Bluht  of  stejie  al  the  »al«r'B  vilge.  and  the  Renaitsancv,  listing  iimbsbly  from  about  14IW. 

upper  Hour  of  llie  liouso  la  carried  over  this.    The  It  ia  noticeable  thai  the  pier  belwi'rn  the  Joorivay 

building  la  lucd  a«  a  furniture  iiiicip ;  it  haa  nevrr  and  each  nrclieil  opening  wliicli  flaiikn  it  la  made 

bucD  repaired,  nor,  aa  it  aecma,  nlKrcil  in  any  way.  up  of  iwu  pilawen  set  al  illttervnt  Iielghu. 


CXJBBBL  VAULT 


r  UouobiTb, 


plea.     The  Itali&ns  treated  this   feature   irith 
especial   el^ance ;   the  cornice  of  the  Loggia 
del  LaTuii  at  Florence  (cir. 
133&)   u  one  of   the   best' 
known  eiwnples.     (See  Cor- 
bel Couree.) 

COSBBL  TAUI.T.  A 
vault  made  L;  corbelled 
couiiei,  aa  of  Btone  (see 
Corbel  Arch).  It  was  used 
by  the  Hyeeofean  builden, 
M  in  tbo  to-ciUled  "  Treaaurf 


CORBIE 

of  AtreuB,"  and,  freelj,  by  the  Majaa  of  Vuca- 
tao,  who,  in  theirhuildiDgs,  had  corbelled  ceilings 
built  on  a  aapport  of  packed  e«rth,  which  waa 
allerwanl  removed.  —  F.  S.  D. 

CORBBL  VOSK.     In  Hooriah  and  other 
Mo!;animedan  itylea,  aune  aa  Stalactite  Work. 


COKBILLtHO  OF  A 


T  Window  im  Duok,  f  Bjmca. 


DB;  architect  {matlre 

He  ia  mentioned  tn  the  Sketch-book  of  Witan 
de  Honecort  (nee  Wilara  de  Honecort)  aa  Petnu 
de  Corbeis.  He  was  associated  with  Wilara  in 
making  a  design  for  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims  (Marae,  France)  in  1215  and  iu  the 
conatnictioD  of  the  cathedral  of  Cambrai  (123&- 
1243). 

LasBQB,   Album   de    Vlllard   de   Honneeourt ; 


CoaRBL  Tablb 


OOBBIB  8TBP 

CORBIB  STEP.  Same  u  Ctot  Step;  the 
Scotch  form,  gabla  of  thu  MTt  being  comman 
in  ScottUh  architecture  previous  to  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

COKDOn.  A  string  eourae  or  belt  coorte. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  slightly  projecting 
■tone  or  liser  at  the  lower  edge  of  each  step  of 
a  ramp  a  cordoni  or  teala  cordonaia. 

OORDONATA  ;  CORItONL     (See  ScaJa.) 

OOSB,  A.  In  general,  the  central  or 
axial  interior  portion  of  an  object  or  structure, 
uauall;  the  least  valuable  part  of  Ita  substance 
wben  the  latter  is  not  homogeueous  through- 


CORINTHIAN  ORDHR 

C.  In  British  usage,  refractory  lompe  in 
chalk,  or  in  lime  made  from  chalk. 

D.  A  continuous  cylindrical  man  wbich  is 
cut  out  of  the  strata  of  earth  and  rock  in  bor- 
ing, and  wbich  is  retained  bj  the  hollow  shaft 
of  the  drill.  Such  cores  are  preserved  aa 
records  of  the  material  existing  at  the  succeaova 
depths. — A.  D.  F.  H. 

Korea.) 

COSHTO.  A.  The  operation  of  clearing 
out  the  rubbish  fhim  the  flues  of  a  building 
upon  ita  completion  (English  usage). 


CouKTHiur  CArtTAi.,  ArF*mKirTi.r  ihtkkdsd  r 

out.  Thus,  in  particular  it  BignifleB ;  (1)  the 
rough  maaoniy  of  a  pillar  or  column  to  be 
finished  by  a  aheathing  or  plastering  of  fiaer 
material ;  (2)  the  rough  brickwork  or  masonry 
of  a  plaster  cornice  to  be  flniahed  in  stucco ; 
(3)  the  rubble  or  concrete  filling  between  the 
brick  or  ashlar  faces  of  a  masonry  wall  built 
after  the  Roman  fashion. 

B.  The  mould  which  forms  the  hollow  in- 
terior of  a  metal  or  other  casting,  sa  of  a  cast- 
iron  column,  or  bronze  statue.  (See  Cast  Iron ; 
Foundry.) 


a  Tholos  XT  ErmAiiBDs;  c.  300  B.C. 

B.  The  operation  of  removing  the  core  from 
a  casting  or  other  object. 

CORntTHIAM  ORSBR.  One  of  the  five 
orden  recognised  by  the  Italian  architects  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  described  by  the 
writera  of  that  time.  It  ia  one  of  the  three 
ordeia  used  by  the  Oreeka,  but  its  ori^n  waa 
late  in  the  independent  development  of  Oieck 
architecture,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few 
monuments  of  pre-Roman  time  in  which  it  IB 
known  to  have  existed.  Of  theee  the  meet 
important  is  the  circular  building  at  Epidaiirus 


OOBMONT 
(aee  Tboloi).  The  little  bnUding  in  Atheni 
knoini  as  the  Chongic  HoQDBient  of  LymcnUB 
i«  uiother  iiutance.  Thii  order  ww  »dopt«d 
by  the  Ronuuus  of  the  Empire  w  their  &Tourite 
one  for  ekbonte  worlt,  and  in  aome  of  their 
monumentia  is  treated  with  great  beau^,  even 
the  buildiogi  erected  iar  Kway  from  the  centra 


of  the  empire  retaining  great  charm  of  elabora- 
tion, as  in  Palmyra  and  Baalbek,  in  the  palace 
at  Spolato,  the  Maiaon  Cott^  at  KImee,  and, 
especially,  at  Athena  in  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  was  finiahed,  and  probably  entirely 
built,  under  Hailrian.  — R.  8. 

CORHOm,  RSYHAUD,  or  BBOMAnLT, 
SB ;  architect. 

Beynaud  was  a  son  of  Thouiaa  de  Cormont 
(see  Connont,  T.  de).  In  1228  he  succeeded 
hia  father  as  maltre  iTaiuvre  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiena  (France).  Reynaud  built  the  great 
Taults  according  to  the  plans  of  Robert  de 
Liuarches  (tee  Liuorches,  R.  de),  probably  also 
the  choir,  the  ChapfUe  de  la  Vier^,  the  cen- 
tnl  window  of  the  apse  (1269),  the  northern 
arm  of  the  transept  with  its  rose  window,  and 
commenced  the  southern  arm,  which  was  not 
finished  until  1296.  His  central  tower  was 
burned  in  1627  and  rebuilt  in  1529. 

GoiK,  Cathidrale  d'Amleni;  Gilbert,  Cathi- 
irale  de  t/otre-Damt  iTAmieat;  Gonae,  L'Art 
OotMqiie;  Bauchol,  Dictlonaain. 

COKMOnr,  THOHAB  DB;  architect; 
d.  122B. 

Thomas  de  Cormont  aaaisted  Robert  de  Lu- 
zarchee  (see  Lnzarches,  R.  de)  at  the  cathedral  of 
Amiena  (Somme,  France),  and  aucceeded  him  aa 
architect  {maUre  d'auvre)  in  1223.  Be 
continued  the  work  according  to  tbe  plans  of 
Robert  de  Luurcbee  and  carried  tbe  nave  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  great  raults.  He  waa 
assiated  and  succeeded  by  hia  son  Reynaud  de 
Cormont  (aee  Cormont,  B.  de). 

Gilbert,  Cathidrale  de  Hotrt-Dame  d'Amient; 
Gou,  CmAMrale   d'Amieia;    Baucbal,    Z>ic(fun- 

COKIT  CSIB.  In  the  United  States,  a 
building  for  the  storage  of  com,  and  the  like. 

esi 


COBNIOB 
In  its  chnraeteristic  form,  ita  sidn  are  coostnicted 
of  slats,  set  with  open  apecea  between  for  the 
drculatiou  of  air  to  dry  tbe  com ;  and  it  is 
raised  above  tbe  ground  on  poets  with  projecting 
capa  of  sheet  metal  to  guard  against  tbe  entrance 
of  vermin.  Commonly,  the  sides  slope  outward 
toward  tbe  top,  aa  some  protection  against  the 

A  carefully  prepared 
which  ia  put  in  place  with 
)n  a  fixed  day  soon  after  the 
beginniDg  of  an  important  building.  It  ia  usual 
to  select  a  prominent  part  of  the  building,  auch 
as  one  of  its  corners,  and  also  to  carry  up  the 
foundation  walls  to  a  little  distance  above  the 
ground  level  of  tbe  site,  in  order  that  tbe  atone, 
once  laid  by  tbe  officiant,  may  remain  in  place 
tly.     It  is  lUao  common  to  prepare  a 


I   the   > 


5  to  r 


documents,  as  a  description  of  the  undertoking, 
a  list  of  its  promoters,  s  few  newspapers  of  the 
day,  some  current  coins,  or  other  things,  which 
ore  thus  hacdeil  down  to  on  uncertain  posterity. 
Anciently,  a  stone  of  tbe  actual  foundation  was 
treated  in  this  way,  and  the  term  Foundation 
Stone  (A.  P.  S.)  was  used  to  describe  it.  —  H.  S. 
CORNICB  The  crowning  member  of  a 
wall ;  or  part  of  a  wall ;  aa  a  coping  or  water 
table  treated  architecturally.  It  has  aeveral 
special  meanings. 

A.  In  tbe  classical  entablatore,  the  upper- 
most of  ita  three  principal  members.  It  may 
crown  a  colonnade,  a  dado  or  basement  wall,  a 
porch,  or  even  a  purely  ornamental  feature,  like 
the  casing  of  a  window.  In  buildings  of  clas- 
sical deugn  having  more  than  one  story,  acomice 
crowns  tbe  whole  wall,  and  is  proportioned 
rather  to  the  height  of  that  wall  than  to  the 
hei^t  of  tbe  uppermost  order  if  the  budding  is 
of  celumnar  architecture.  In  this  sense  the 
wall  cornice  has  been  aoid  to  have  been  borrowed 
ihim  the  order. 

B.  In  architecture  other  than  Oreco-Roman 
and  its  imitations,  tbe  uppermost  feature  of  a 
wall  of  masonry.  Thus,  the  comire  of  many 
Romanesque  churchea  consists  of  a  slab  of  stone 
projecting  a  few  inches  troni  the  face  of  a  wall, 
and  supported,  or  apparently  supported,  where 
it  overhangs,  by  corbels.  Such  a  cornice  may 
or  may  not  cany  a  gutter.  In  some  cases  a 
row  of  small  arches  (a  blind  arcade)  Is  formed 
under  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  seems  to  carry 
the  projecting  stone.  In  the  flilly  developed 
Qothic  style  the  comioe  generally  consists  of 
three  members ;  firet  and  lowest,  a  sculptured 
band  \  second,  a  drip  moulding  of  considerable 
projection,  the  hollow  beneath  which  is  apt  to 
be  dwelt  upon  as  forming  an  effective  line  of 
shadow ;  third,  the  steeply  inclined  weathering 
above,  which  is  continued  either  to  the  gutter 
or  is  carried  up  so  high  as  to  form  the  face  of 
the  gutter  cut  in  the  stone  behind  it,  or  vfatcb 
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buitdinp  there  ia  ix>nfLuioD  between  B  and  C. 
C.   So  much  of  the  roof  u  prqjecU  befond  | 


M  a  leries  of  bftttlemeDt-llke  upright  onw- 
■  of  marble  7  feet  high.  In  aome  high 
m  baitJin^  with  Bat  roD&,  the  cornice  ha* 


CoBHici  OF  A  Hocsa  o»  THM  Bth  CaWTUBT  *T  Hi 

the  face  of  the  wall  and  aflbrda  abetter  to  the 
uppermoat  vrindowa,  beaidea  giving  abadow.  It 
is  the  eaves  treated  in  a  decorative  way. 

S   in    often    caUed   Wall 
Cornice  (aee  also  CoraJcione). 
C  ia  called  also  Boof  Cor- 
nice.    It  ia  to  be  obGerred 
that    when    the    uppennoet 
couTMs   of   the    maia    wq!I 
have  no  projection,  or  very 
Uttle,itia  common  toaay  that 
the  building  haa  no  cornice. 
Thus,   the  Ducal  Pulace  of 
Venice  hia  on  ita  two  prin-      Corhicb  trow  T 
cipal  fronts  a  course  of  mar- 
ble decorated  with  a  cove,  a  fillet,  and  a  bead, 
but  no  more  than  four  courses  of  brick  in  total 
height  and  having  do  more  than  T  inches  pro- 


been  treated  in  a  umilar  manner,  and  a  parapet 

replaces  its  projection  ao  far  as  archilectural 
effect  is  eoncemed.     <See  Parapet.) 


Bj  extension,  tbe  term  applies  to  a  similar 
decorative  member  of  whatever  material,  aimi- 
larlj  placed,  as  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, of  an  intfrior  wall  or 
partition,  or  tlie  like.    Thus, 


CoBHici  rxoH  Bishop 


11  Chaittkt,  Wills  CAininaAL, 


L    piece    of  light 

woodwork,  embossed  metal, 

_^  or   the   like,   which   is   net 

horiiontally  at  tiie  top  of  a 

jection,   although   at  least  85   feet  above  the  |  window  casing  within,  either  hi  conceal  t^e  rod 

pavement  of  the  square  ;  but  this  slight  coping  [  and  rings  which  cairy  the  curtains,  or  to  form  a 


OOBNIOB  HOOK 

iMnbnquin  «■  part  of  the  uphoUtery,  or  to  gfive 

empbwia  to  the  height  of  the  triadov.    In  thii 

•suae,  the  tenn  ia  kllied  with  the  ItaJiui  lue  of 

the  ume  void  for 

k  trftme,  u  of  a 

I   picture,  »  bw-re- 

I    lief;   or    the   like, 

I   from  vhich  usage 

I  arUei  the  frequent 

'    miaundentandiDg 

in   deecriptianB  of 

Italian      interion, 

the  mountings  and 

oetttngB  of  pictures, 

or  the  like. 

—  R.8. 
Blook  Comia*. 


>  wall 


COKHtCK,  8.  FlIJlHCnCO, 


ehitectuie, 
oomice  produced 
by  a  aimplification 
of  the  claauc  en- 
tablature. Modilliona  of  aome  sort,  uaually  very 
plain,  cany  a  eomiee  proper  of  alight  proJectioD, 
and  Teat  upon  a  aimple  bed  mould.  Tbe  tenn 
ia  naed  looeely  for  any  very  phun  wall  cornice. 

CORHICB  BOOK.    A  hook  for  hanging  pio- 
turea  from  the  cornice  or  picture  moulding  of  a 


OOBO 
CORVICIOHH.  In  Italian  buildingi  of  tbe 
Renaiaiance,  and  later  atylea,  a  wall  comioe  (aee 
Cornice),  ao  proportioned  as  to  accommodate  it- 
aelf  to  the  whole  height  of  the  wall  and  the  whole 
maaa  of  the  building.  The  suppoaitiou  is  that 
each  atory  hoa  ita  own  cornice,  ot  at  least  that 
a  number  of  string  oouraee,  each  treated  like  a 
clasaical  entablature  and  each  having  ita  own 
cornice,  will  have  been  built  into  the  wall  below ; 
while  the  Snal  or  nppermoat  projectiiig  member 
is  pToportioned,  not  to  one  atoiy,  but  aa  to  an 
imaginary  order  (of  columna  or  pilaatcTs)  whicL 
would  have  had  tbe  whole  height  of  the  walL 
Among  the  moat  effective  coraieioni  are  thoee 
of  the  Palaizo  Stroaai  and  the  Palaazo  Himardi 
in  Florence.  In  some  caaea,  ss  in  the  admirable 
library  rf  S.  Mark's  in  Venice,  the  uppennoet 
story  has  an  entablature  greatly  enlarged  ftom 
its  due  traditional  proportion  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  whole  height  of  Uie  building,  and  thna  the 
cornice  of  that  second  order  becomes  a  comi- 
cione.  In  later  work,  as  of  the  CtaasiciBmo  in 
Italy  and  of  the  aeventeenth  century  in  Northern 
Europ«s  the  comicione  disappe«Ts;  for  either  the 
eoloMal  order  reaches  from  baaement  to  loof 
and  has  ita  own  entablature,  or  elae  each  story  ia 
treated  by  itself  aa  an  order  and  the  uppermoat 
entablature  is  hardly  enlarged  b^ond  ita  tradi- 
tional DreDortiona.     (CvX.  coL  687.) 


CoaKici  roaNBD  bt  ths  OaautairrAi.  TaaiTKBiiT  or  thi  Roof  PaAitnia. 

room;  a  picture  hook.     It  ia  uauall;  of  brass,  I  In  some  caaea,  aa  at  Baroelona  and  Tanagona, 

and  of  a  double  curvature,  the  upper  curve  fitting  the  leeerved  port  of  the  church  ia  divided  into 

over  the  top  of  the  moulding  on  which  it  ia  to  be  two  parts,  the  coro,  or  choir,  and  tbe  ca|Hlla 

bung.  I  mayor,  or  aanctuary,  witti  a  considerable  apaoe 


OOBCBBUS 


between  them;  in 

others,  as  in  the 

Cathedral  of  Tara- 

zona,  the   coro   is 

far    westward    in 


I 


11 
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? 
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iManADj 


cobniciohb  from  trk 
Palazzo  Strozzi, 
Florbmcb,  Italy. 


set 

the  nave  of  the  church, 
much  nearer  to  the 
main  approaches  than 
to  the  transept.  (See 
also  Traficoro.) 

CORCEBUB    (KO- 
) ;  architect. 

Corcebus,  Metagenes, 
and  Xenocles  con- 
structed, under  the  di- 
rection of  Ictinus  (see 
Ictinus),  the  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone at  Eleusis 
(Greece),  called  Tele- 
sterion. 

Brtmn,  Oeschichte  der 
Griechischen  Kiinittler; 
CoUignon,  Histoire  de 
la  Sculpture  Qrecque. 

CORONA.  Origi- 
nally, in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, a  crowning 
feature  or  cornice; 
hence,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, that  shelf-like  part 
of  a  cornice  which  pro- 
jects most  vigorously 
and  casts  the  chief 
shadow,  being  sup- 
ported by  a  bed  mould, 
with  or  without  the 
help  of  dentils  and  mo- 
dillions,  mutules,  and 
cantilevers,  and 
crowned  by  the  cyma- 
tium  or  crown  mould- 


ing. It  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
cornice,  all  others  being  subordinate  to  it;  its 
absence  from  most  Gothic  wall  crownings  is 
the  most  striking  difference  between  the  Gothic 
and  classic  systems  of  wall  crowning.  It  is  the 
elaborated  form  of  the  simple  flat  coping.  Its 
under  surface  is  often  hollowed  or  channelled 
with  a  canal  or  throating.     (See  Cornice.) 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 
CORONA  LUdS.    A  circle  or  hoop  of  lights 
for  a  church,  whether  suspended,  or  supported 
on  a  stand.     A  number  of  noted  medieeval  ex- 
amples are  still  preserved  in  Europe;  among 
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them  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  peiliaps  the  most 
ancient.  Modem  examples  are  fitted  with  burn- 
ers for  oil  or  gas,  or  with  electric  lamps. 

CORONBT.  In  English  works,  a  pedimental 
or  other  decoration  wrought  in  relief  on  a  wall 
above  a  window  or  door.  In  examples  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  Renaissance,  they  are  often 
scroll  pattems  in  flat  relief,  with  an  approxi- 
mately triangular  outline ;  in  the  French  style 
of  Francis  I.  they  resemble  steep  pediments,  often 
flanked  by  candelabra. 

CORPORATION  STOP.  The  connecting 
fermle  and  shut-off  between  a  street  water,  or 
gas,  main  and  the  house  service  pipe.  It  is  also 
called  the  tap,  and  its  insertion  "tapping  the 
main."— W.  P.  G. 

CORPS  DE  LOGIZ8.  A.  The  main  part  of 
a  large  dwelling,  and,  by  extension,  of  any  build- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  its  wings  or  other 
subordinate  parts. 

B.  A  detached,  or  nearly  detached  residential 
pavilion.  In  this  sense,  not  commonly  used  in 
English. 

CORPSB  OATE.     (See  Lich  Gate.) 

CORPS  USOISIiATZF.  (See  Palais  Bour- 
bon.) 

CORRBGOZO,  ANTONIO  AUiBORI;  mu- 
ral painter  of  the  highest  rank;  b.  about  1494; 
d.  March  5,  1534. 

His  work  at  Parma  will  be  accepted  by  many 
good  judges  as  the  most  admirable  decorative 
painting  in  Europe. 

Corrado  Ricci,  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio; 
Madame  Mignaty,  Le  Carrie;  L.  Fagan,  The  Works 
of  Correggio  at  Parma ;  and  in  the  General  Bibli- 
ography, Carlo  (f  Mrco,  Delle  Arti  e  degli  Artefid 
di  Mantova;  Vasari;  Nagler;  Bryan;  Scribner^s 
Cyclopcedia. 

CORRIDOR.  A  passageway  in  a  building, 
usually  one  of  some  size  and  importance,  or  be- 
longing to  a  building  of  architectural  pretensions. 

CORRIDOR  OF  THE  PITTI  PAIaACB 
(the  term  being  used  for  a  separate  gallery  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  phrase).  An  enclosed 
and  covered  passageway  leading  from  the  Pitti 
to  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  a  distance  of  about  700 
metres;  carried  above  buildings  and  across  the 
Ponte  Yecchio  as  a  second  story.  (Compare  next 
title.)  It  now  forms  part  of  the  art  gaJleries  of 
the  Uffizi. 

CORRIDOR  OF  THE  VATICAN  (or  of 
Castel  S.  Angelo  or  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.). 
An  enclosed  and  covered  passage,  carried  from 
the  palace  to  the  fortress  above  the  roofe  of 
houses,  etc.     It  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

CORROSION.  The  process  of  gradual  de- 
composition or  wearing  away  by  chemical  action, 
as  by  the  action  of  water  on  iron,  producing  rust 
Differing  from  disintegration,  which  is  the  result 
of  mechanical  action.  In  practice,  the  term  is 
generally  used  only  in  the  case  of  metals,  decay 
being  the  usual  term  in  the  case  of  stone  or  wood. 
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COBBnOATB 

COSRUaATB.  To  foim  into  ftltenutto  riJge* 
and  fiiiTuwB  (comigatioaB),  te  in  prepariDg  cer- 
tain forma  of  iheet  metal,  wire  lathing,  etc.,  for 
use  ID  building. 

CORBUaATBD  tKBXAL.  Hetal  which  id 
thio  pUtea  bu  been  drawn  or  rolled  into  parallel 
ridgea  and  fiurowa.  The  object  of  tbe  corru- 
gation ii  ta  gire  greater  strength  to  tbe  plates 
of  metal  to  reMst  beDiling  in  the  direction  of 
the  furrows,  or  perpendicular  to  tbe  general 
plane  of  the  sheet,  also  to  permit  expaniion 


OOBVBB 
COH8,  anHiLBBMO  DB;  architect  and 

sculptor. 

Acconling  to  a  document  in  the  archives  of 
tbe  building,  Cora  succeeded  Jaime  de  Faberan 
in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  coDstructinn  of  the  ca- 
thedml  of  Geroua  (Spain)  in  tbe  year  1330. 

VilSaii,  Adtctonei  at  Diceionarlo  hltlorieo. 

COBSICA,  ABCHITECTITBB  OF.  (Set 
Metliterranean  Inlands,  Architecture  of.) 

CORTILB.  In  Italiaa,  a  large  or  principal 
court ;  hence,  in  English  usage  the  oourt  of  a 


CoBTU,a  OF  TUB  HOUIK  CAI.LII>  POBHABIHA'S,  ROMB;    THB 


VaULTUI,  H  THB  FOKBOBOUMh 


and  contraction  laterally,  Corrugated  iron  is 
tised  largely  to  cover  roofs  of  buildings  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  machine  abops,  car  housea,  bama, 
tta.  The  sides  and  enils  of  such  buildings  of 
the  cheaper  class  are  sometimes  covered  with 
it.  The  sheets  of  corrugated  metal  are  sup- 
ported on  purlina  to  which  they  are  attscheil 
by  long  hooka,  or  on  sheathing  where  they  are 
secured  with  long  aoft  nails  driven  through  and 
bent  on  the  under  side.  All  boles  for  nalU, 
rivets,  or  damps  are  made  in  the  top  part  of  a 
corrugation,  —  W.  R.  H. 


palace  or  palaao,  a  cloister  garth,  or  any  court 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  architectural  pre- 
tentions. The  term  is  not  universal ;  thus,  some 
large  and  magnificent  courts  are  never  called  by 
this  name  by  Italian  writers  or  by  at^dents  of 
architecture, 

CORTONA,  DOHBNICO  DA.      (See   Do- 
meoico  da  Cortona.) 

COBTqWA.PiaTBO  PA.  (SeeBerretini,?.) 

CORVIhl     Forced  or  unpaid  labour  exacted 

in  the  Middle  Agea  by  tbe  lord  of  tbe  aoil  or  bis 

overlord,  and  later,  ordered  by  statute  for  road- 


COSMA 

making  or  the  like.  Hence,  by  extension,  forced 
labour  of  any  sort,  aa  in  antiquity. 

COSMA  (C08BCATU8).     (See  Coemati.) 

COSMATBBQUB  (C081CATBBCA).  (The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Coamati  (see  Cosmati).) 
Having  the  character  of  a  kind  of  architectural 
decoration  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Byzan- 
tine work  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  is 
characterized  by  extreme  lightness  and  delicacy 
and  a  lavish  use  of  marble  mosaics,  the  materiali 
for  which  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
**Arte  marmoria  periti."  The  style  was  not 
confined  to  the  Cosmati,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  being  the  cloister  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Latemo  (Rome)  by  Yassallectus.    (See  Mosaic.) 

C08BCATI ;  architects,  mosaicists,  and  sculp- 
tors, School  of  Laurcntius. 

A  family  of  mannorarii  (marble  workers) 
in  Rome  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  leading  member, 
Cosma  or  Cosmatus. 

I.  Lorenzo,  the  earliest  known  member  of 
the  family,  made  two  ambons  in  the  church  of 
Ara-Coeli  (Rome),  one  of  which  bears  the  in- 
scription, LAVSENnvs  cvM  Iacobo  nuo  svo, 
etc 

II.  Giacomo  (Jacobus)  assisted  his  father  at 
Ara-Coeli  and  made  nineteen  columns  with 
mosaics  in  the  church  of  S.  Alessio  on  the 
Aventine,  Rome.  Two  of  them  remain  and  one 
bears  the  inscription  Iacobvs  Laybentii  fkcit. 
His  signature  is  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the 
basilica  of  S.  Saba  on  the  Pseudo  Aventine 
(1205).  It  is  also  found  among  the  many  lap- 
idary inscriptions  of  the  cloister  of  S.  Scolas- 
tica  near  Subiaco  (Italy).  In  1210,  assisted 
by  his  son  Cosmatus,  he  built  the  facade  of  the 
duomo  of  Civita  Castellana  signed  Maoisteb 
Iacobvs  —  cvm  cx)8Ma  filio,  etc. 

III.  Cosma  or  Cosmatus,  the  most  impor- 
tant member  of  the  family,  laid  the  great  mosaic 
pavement  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Magnus  at  Anagni 
(Italy),  between  1224  and  1231,  signed  Magis- 

TEB  COSMAS  HOG  OPY8  FECIT.      In    1231,  with 

the  assistance  of  his  sons,  Luca  and  Giacomo,  he 
made  the  altar  and  pavement  of  the  crypt  of 
the  same  church.  The  Cloister  of  S.  Scolos- 
tica  near  Subiaco,  which  seems  to  have  been 
begun  by  his  father,  was  completed  by  Cosma- 
tus and  his  two  sons,  Cosmas  et  fiui  Lvc.  et 
Iac.  His  most  important  work  is  the  chapel 
called  Sancta  Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran,  signed 
Maoisteb  Cosmatvs  fecit  hoc  opvs. 

IV.  Luca  and 

V.  Giacomo  (Jacobus)  simply  assisted  their 
father  in  his  work. 

VI.  Deodatus  ( Adeodatus),  son  of  Cosmatus, 
made  a  ciborium  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Rome  (1296),  and  the  finer  cibo- 
rium in  the  basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lat- 
erano  (Rome),  both  of  which  are  signed. 

VII.  Giovanni,  the  most  important  of  the 
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sons  of  Cosmatus,  made  the  tomb  of  Stepbanus 

Surdi  at  the  church  of  S.  Balbina,  Rome,  signed 

Ioh's  filivs  mag'bi  Cosmati  fecit  hoc  opvs. 

This  inscription  w  repeated  on  the  tomb  of 

Bishop  Guglielmo  Durante  in  the  church  of  S. 

Maria  Sopra  Minerva  (Rome).     The  tomb  of 

Rodrigo  Gonsalvi  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria 

Maggiore  (Rome)  is  also  signed  by  him.     The 

last  verse  of  the  metrical  inscription  on  the 

cloister  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (Rome)  seems 

to  indicate  that  this  monument  was  built  by 

him.     (See  Cosmatesque.) 

Barbier  de  Montault,  Ointalogie  d*Ariitte9  Ita- 
liena;  Boito,  Architettura  Co9mat^8ca;  Grpguro- 
viu8,  GeschichU  der  Stadt  Rom ;  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
Delle  altre  famiglie  di  marmorarii  romani;  Froth. 
Ingham,  Notes  on  Soman  ArtiiUs  of  the  Middle 
Ayes ;  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors, 

COSMATI  WORK.  (See  Cosmatesque; 
Cosmati;  Mosaic.) 

COSMATUS  (COSMA).     (See  Cosmati.) 

COSSUTinS;  architect. 

The  construction  of  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens,  begun  by  Antistates  (see  Antis- 
tates)  and  his  associates  under  Peisistratos  and 
discontinued  at  the  time  of  the  banishment  of 
Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisistratos  (510  B.C.),  was 
taken  up  by  Antiochos  IV.  (Epiphanes),  king 
of  Syria  (reignefl  176-164  B.C.).  The  archi- 
tect employed  by  him,  Cossutius  ("civis  Ro- 
manus,"  Vitr.),  continued  the  building  in  the 
Corinthian  style.  The  name  Cossutius  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  base  in  Athens,  which  probably 
carried  a  statue  of  the  architect.  The  temple 
of  Zeus  was  finished  during  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. 

Bnmn,  Oeschichte  der  Griechischen  Kunstler; 
Vitnivius,  ed.  Marini. 

COSTS,  PASCAZf-XAVlUR ;  architect ;  b. 
Nov.  28,  1787  (at  Marseilles) ;  d.  1878. 

Coste  was  a  pupil  of  Penchaud,  architect  in 
cljief  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  He  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  (Paris)  in  1815.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  architect  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1828  he  returned  to 
practise  in  Marseilles  and  was  marie  supervising 
architect  of  that  city.  The  results  of  his  study 
in  Egypt  were  published  in  his  Architecture 
Arahe,  Monuments  du  Kaire  (one  vol.  folio, 
Paris,  1839).  During  the  years  1840-1841 
Coste  was  attached,  with  Eugene  Flandin, 
painter,  to  the  French  embassy  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  They  published  in  1844  the  great 
work  Voyage  en  Perse,  Perse  Ancieniiei^l  vol. 
text,  4  vols.  pis.  folio).  Independently  of  Flan- 
din, Coste  made  observations  and  measurements 
of  the  Mohammedan  monuments  of  Persia,  which 
he  published  in  1865,  Monuments  Modemes  de 
la  Perse  (1  vol.  folio  text  and  pls.^ 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

COST    OF    BX7ILDIN06.       The    cost   of 
buildings  (apart  from  land  values)  is  usually 
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determined  in  advance  by  methods  described  in 
the  articles,  Estimating,  and  Bill  of  Quantities. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
actual  cost :  by  **  day's  work,"  when  continued 
record  is  kept  by  the  builder  and  clerk  of  works 
of  all  expenditures ;  and  by  "measuring  up,"  in 
which  system  the  work  in  the  building  is 
measured  after  completion  and  priced  according 
to  a  schedule.  The  former  method  still  pre- 
vails to  some  extent,  and  for  it  are  claimed  the 
advantage  of  encouragement  of  good  workman- 
ship, which  the  contract  system  fails  to  give. 
But  the  trades  union  policy  of  forced  equality 
of  service  goes  far  to  abolish  this  old  feature 
of  a  man's  pride  in  his  work,  and  day's  work 
now  has  little  superiority  to  compensate  for  its 
greater  cost.  The  measured  work  system  is  an 
English  one,  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  of  tak- 
ing off  quantities  (see  Bill  of  Quantities) ;  with, 
of  course,  modiiications  compelled  by  inaccessi- 
bility of  internal  parts  of  the  building. 

—  R.  W.  Gibson. 

COT.  A  very  small  and  humble  dwelling 
house ;  in  modem  times  almost  wholly  poetical 
in  its  use. 

BeU  Cot     (See  under  B.) 

COTMAN,  JOHN  8BZJ< ;  Undscape  painter 
and  architectural  draftsman  ;  b.  June  11,  1782, 
(at  Norwich,  Norfolk,  EngUnd) ;  d.  July  28, 
1842. 

He  went  to  London  in  1800  and  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  until  1807,  when  he  returned 
to  Norwich  and  became  secretary  of  the  Local 
society  of  artists.  In  1812  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  Architectural  AtUiquities  of 
Norfolk,  which  was  completed,  five  series  in 
two  volumes,  in  1838.  Cotman  visited  Nor- 
mandy in  1817,  1818,  and  1819;  and  in  1820 
published  the  illustrations  to  Dawson  Turner's 
Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1820).  He  published  also  En- 
gravings from  SepulcJiral  Brasses  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  (2  vols.  4to,  1838). 

Binyon,  J.  S.  Cotman  in  Portfolio^  1807 ;  Red- 
grave, Dictionary  of  Artists. 

COTTAGE.  A.  A  small  country  house; 
the  residence  of  a  farm  labourer  or  of  an  agricul- 
turalist of  small  means.  The  English  cottage 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  modem  "  model 
cottages  "  must  be  understood  as  having  a  sit- 
ting room  with  perhaps  a  lean-to  kitchen,  and 
a  floor  of  hardened  earth,  or  at  most  paved 
with  stones,  and  one  room  or  two  very  small 
ones  in  the  garret  among  the  roof  timbers. 
Such  a  house  would  be  built  of  rough  stone 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  roofed 
with  thatch.  Even  when  some  taste  was  shown 
in  the  garden  and  the  house  itself  kept  in  order, 
it  was  without  what  we  should  call  in  modem 
times  necessary  provision  for  comfort  and  de- 
cency.     Cottages  in   this   sense  have  hardly 
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existed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  log  cabin  was  admittedly  a  makeshift, 
as  were  its  still  slighter  predecessors,  and  the 
balloon  frame  house  or  the  commonest  shack 
has  glass  windows  which  fit  tight,  at  least  at 
first,  wooden  floors  throughout,  and  a  ceiling  to 
each  room;  also  complete  plastering,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  warm  and  dry  in  all  its  parts. 

B.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  a  country 
house  supposed  to  be  simple  as  compared  with 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (See  Cottage  Orn^.)  In  the 
United  States  the  term  is  used  especially  for 
the  temporary  home  of  a  family  which  lives 
ordinarily  in  the  city,  and  in  this  connection 
is  applied  also  to  the  small  houses  which  are 
held  in  connection  with  a  hotel  for  summer 
resort,  being  occupied  by  persons  who  hire 
them  of  the  hotel  management,  and  who  usually 
go  to  the  main  buildings  for  meals.  From  this- 
usage  has  been  deduced,  — 

C.  In  some  places  of  summer  resort,  or  of 
fashionable  temporary  residence  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  a  private  dwelling  house  of  any, 
even  of  the  greatest,  size  and  cost.  There  are 
cottages  at  Newport  which  with  their  fittings 
and  furniture  represent  each  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

COTTAGE  ORN^B.  In  Enghind,  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  small  villa  or  mral 
residence  designed  in  a  free  and  semirustic 
style,  far  superior  in  finish  to  the  common 
labourer's  cottage,  but  less  pretentious  in  archi- 
tectural style  than  the  fomml  villa  of  the  time. 

COTTB,  FB^MOt  DE.  (See  Cotte,  Rob- 
ert de.) 

COTTE,  JUI^JS  ROBERT  DE ;  architect ; 
b.  1683;  d.  Sept.  8,  1767. 

A  son  of  Robert  de  Cotte.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Acad&mie  d^  Architecture  in  1 7 1 1 . 
After  1736  he  completed  the  constmction  of  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Roche  (Paris)  from 
his  father's  plans.  Jules  Robert  was  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid 
from  his  father's  designs. 

(For  bibliography  see  Cotte,  R.  de.) 

COTTE,  ROBERT  DE ;  architect  and  deco- 
rator; b.  1656  (at  Paris);  d.  July  14,  1735. 

Robert  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Fr^min 
de  Cotte,  architect  of  King  Louis  XIII.,  who 
served  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle 
(1627-1628).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jules  Har- 
douin-Mansart  (see  Hardouin-Mansart,  Jules), 
whose  wife's  sister  he  married.  Munsart  con- 
fided to  him  the  direction  of  the  works  at  the 
Invalides  and  other  important  buildings.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  AcadAmie  Royale 
d* Architecture  in  1687  and  architecte  du  roi 
in  1689.  Between  1700  and  1702  he  directed, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mansart,  the  works  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  Lyons,  France.  About 
1707  he  rebuilt  the  central  tower  of  the  cathe* 
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dial  of  Orleans.  At  the  death  of  Ifanaart  in 
1708  he  succeeded  him  as  premier  architecU 
du  roi.  The  portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Roche 
(Paris)  was  designed  by  Robert  in  1734,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Jules  Robert  de  Cotte  (see 
Cotte,  J.  R.  de).  Robert  de  Cotte  built  the 
peristyle  of  the  Grand  Trianon  at  VeFsailles. 
He  made  designs  for  the  royal  palace  and  Buen- 
Retiro  at  Mad^d. 

Destailleur,  Notice  9ur  quelqtiet  artistes  fran- 
Mis;  DussieoZf  Les  artistes  fran^is  d  VHranger; 
Maurice  du  Seigneur,  article  in  Encyclopkdie 
Flanat ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire, 


(As  used  in  wedging  and  the 
like,  see  Key.)     Also  Cottar,  Cottrel. 

COUCY,  ROBBRT  DR  (See  Robert  de 
Coucy.) 

COUXiOBCBB,  BCZCHBL.  (See  Colombo, 
Michel.) 

COUMCIL  HOU8B.  Among  the  American 
Indians  a  wigwam,  tent,  or  other  structure  in 
which  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  public  busi- 
ness of  the  tribe,  or  subtribe.  The  Pueblos 
used  the  kiva  for  such  meetings.  (See  also 
Tiyotipi.)  — F.  S.  D. 

OOmvmR.  A  In  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment or  bank,  the  long  shelf  or  table  which 
separates  the  employees  and  the  customers,  and 
in  the  former  a  centre  table  for  the  display  of 
goods.  In  banks,  offices,  and  counting  bouses, 
it  is  formed  like  a  continuous  desk  with  a 
closed  back  toward  the  customer  or  client,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  screen  or  grille  of  metal, 
with  openings  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
In  shops,  the  counters  are  flat  tables,  from  2  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  high,  and  2  feet  to  4  feet  wide, 
with  polished  tope  of  hard  wood ;  those  nearest 
the  wall  have  usually  panelled  backs  toward 
the  public ;  those  between  "aisles  "  or  passages 
are  often  merely  rows  of  strong  tables  set  end 
to  end.  Butchers'  counters  are  of  marble  or  of 
heavy  timbers,  matched  and  bolted,  for  chop- 
ping and  dressing  meat  upon  them;  and  for 
saloons,  drug  stores,  and  other  purposes,  other 
special  forms  of  counters  are  provid^. 

B.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  engineer's 
clerk  of  works  or  compter  (computer) ;  obsolete. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 
UNTBR  C'HIIiTNQ.  A  secondary  ceil- 
ing interposed  between  the  floor  and  ceiling  of 
a  room,  to  exclude  sounds  originating  in  the 
room  above.  A  layer  of  sound-obstructing  ma- 
terial or  deafening,  either  mineral  wool,  sawdust, 
or  the  like,  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  counter  ceiling  to  assist  in  oppos- 
ing the  transmission  of  sound. 

COUNTBRFORT.  In  masonry  stnictures  a 
buttress  or  projecting  portion,  extending  up- 
ward from  the  foundations,  to  impart  additional 
resistance  to  thrusts.  By  some  writers  the 
term  is  restricted  to  piers  or  spur  walls  project- 
ing from  the  inner  face  of  a  basement,  abut- 
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ment,  or  retaining  wall,  and  so  distangniahed 
from  the  buttress,  which  is  external  (See  But- 
tress ;  Retaining  WalL) 

COUKTBRIJOHT ;  COUKTBRIJOHT- 
nro.  A  light  or  window  directly  opposite 
another.  A  room  having  corresponding  window 
on  opposite  sides  is  said  to  be  counterlighted, 
and  the  same  term  is  used  of  a  picture  having  a 
window  directly  opposite  it  —  a  very  un&voar> 
able  position  for  artistic  effect.  Counterlightin^ 
should  be  avoided  for  schoolrooms  and  reading 
rooms,  except  when  these  are  of  exceptional 
width.     (See  Cross  light.) 

COURTBRPOZBB.  A  weight  which  tends 
to  balance  the  action  of  another  weight ;  in 
architecture,  especially,  a  weight  considerably 
greater  than  another  and  which  prevents  any 
iigurious  action  by  the  latter.  A  corbel,  for 
instance,  acts  by  means  of  the  heavy  counter- 
poise which  holdB  in  place  its  longer  and  heavier 
member,  generally  built  into  the  wall ;  and  pre- 
vents the  dislocation  of  the  building  by  the 
weight  acting  upon  the  projecting  part  of  the 
corbel.  In  the  ancient  building  of  India, 
almost  aU  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
construction  have  been  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  system  of  counterpoise,  as  the  arch  is 
almost  ignored,  except  in  decorative  architec- 
ture, and  a  system  of  corbels  and  braces  resting 
upon  them  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  extensive 
and  elaborate  work.     (Compare  CantUever.) 

—  RS. 

COUNTBRSINK  (n.).  A.  A  hole  or  de- 
pression made  by  or  for  countereinking.  In 
this  sense,  also  countersinking. 

B.   An  instrument  for  countersinking. 

COUNTERSINK  (v.).  A,  To  form  a  de- 
pression or  hole  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  or 
member  which  is  not  to  project  beyond  the 
general  sur£EU^  The  cutting  may  be  made  to 
fit  accurately  the  object,  as  in  setting  a  hinge 
flush  with  the  surrounding  woodwork,  or  it 
may  be  a  recess  larger  than  the  member,  as  a 
hole  made  to  receive  the  head  of  a  bolt 

B.  To  let  into  a  surface  by  means  of  a  recess 
as  above  described. 

COUNTER  WALL.  An  independent  side 
wall  erected  against  that  of  an  adjacent  exist- 
ing building,  when  the  latter  stands  entirely 
upon  its  own  side  of  the  party  line.  Counter 
walls  are  necessary  when  there  is  no  party  wall 
(i.e.,  a  wall  centred  upon  the  party  line),  ex- 
cept when  the  right  is  acquired  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  of  using  the  existing  a4jacent  side 
wall  for  the  new  building,  and  the  wall  is  heavy 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

COUNTESS.     (See  Slate.) 

COUNTRY  HOUSE.  A  residence  so  far 
away  from  a  city  or  large  village  that  it  stands 
free  among  its  outbuildings  and  dependencies, 
and  is  beyond  the  sidewalks  and  out  of  easy 
reach  of  the  shops,  etc.,  and  has  to  be  in  a  cer- 
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tain  86I1M  self-<x>ntaiiied.  This  requirement  Is 
diminishing,  howeyer,  with  the  increase  of 
fB/dlitj  in  communication,  the  general  use  of 
the  tdephone,  and,  at  least  in  England,  of  the 
house  to  house  deliyery  of  mail  matter. 

Country  houses  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads:  Castle;  ChAteau;  Cottage; 
Country  Seat  (under  Seat);  Manor  House; 
Schloss;  Seat;  Villa;  and  also  under  the 
tenns  Abbey;  EUdl;  which  enter  into  the 
names  of  many  English  country  houses  of  im- 
portance.—  R.  S. 

OOUIITRT  8BAT.     (See  under  Seat.) 

OaunTY  COX7RTHOU8B.  In  the  United 
States,  the  courthouse  for  one  of  the  counties, 
or — in  Louisiana,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South — parishes,  into  which  the  states  are 
diyided.  As  these  courthouses  were  commonly 
built  at  a  conyenient  point  near  the  middle  of 
a  county  and  near  a  point  where  highroads 
met,  a  yiUage  would  tend  to  grow  up  about 
each  one.  Maps  of  the  United  States  still  show 
many  small  yiUages  under  the  name,  such  as 
Amherst  Courthouse,  or  Amherst  C.  H.  in 
Viiginia;  Laurens  C.  H.,  South  Carolina,  etc. 
In  large  dties,  sometimes,  the  term  denotes  the 
building  in  which  the  state  or  county  courts  are 
held  as  distinguished  from  the  city  courts. 
— R.  S. 

COUMTS  HAZJa.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
public  edifice  for  yarious  county  functions,  com- 
prising a  large  hall  tot  public  meetings  and 
featiyities,  accommodation  for  the  county  courts 
and  petty  sessions,  a  grand  jury  room,  county 
clerk's  office,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  generally  called  County 
Building  or  County  Courthouse.  The  county 
administrations  are  often  accommodated  as  co- 
tenants  in  state  and  municipal  buildings,  and 
haye  no  special  building  for  their  use  in  the 
county  seat  or  shire  town.  County  halls  exist, 
howeyer,  in  the  larger  and  richer  county  towns, 
with  courtrooms,  offices,  jails,  etc;  they  are, 
howeyer,  more  commonly  called  county  build- 
ings or  county  courthouses.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

COUPIdl  (n.).  A.  A  pair  of  forces  equal, 
parallel,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but 
DOt  in  the  same  straight  line.  They  tend  to 
make  the  body  acted  upon  rotate  about  an  axis 
upon  which  they  exert  no  pressure. 

JB.  A  pair  of  rafters  with  their  tie  beam,  collar 
beam,  or  other  pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the 
simplest  form  of  truss.     (Compare  Crutch.) 

Main  Couple.  A  pair  of  principals ;  one  of 
aeyeral  couples  which  support  other  subordinate 
rafters. 

COX7PLB  (y.).  To  arrange,  set,  or  unite  in 
pairs.  The  term  is  used  in  combination  with 
a  great  yariety  of  structural  terms,  and  is  gen- 
erally self-explanatory.  Coupled  columns  are 
those  which  are  united  in  pairs,  the  two 
oolnmns  of  the  pair  being  yery  close  together, 
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as  in  the  arrangement  called  Aneosystyle.  The 
arrangement  is  not  known  to  haye  existed  in 
antiquity,  although  the  plates  of  Wood's  Buina 
of  BaoUbec  and  Palmyra  show  at  least  two 
instances  of  it  The  coigectural  restorations 
contained  in  those  plates  haye  not  been  abso- 
lutely yerified.  It  is  often  thought  that  the 
first  instance  of  it  is  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
Louyre  which  was  built  in  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury. Coupled  pilastere  occur  in  the  Palazso 
Stoppani  Cafiiuelli  (Vidoni)  and  the  Palazso 
Cbigi,  in  Rome,  both  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

COXJTUB  CLOSa  Same  as  Couple,  B. 
Hardly  used  in  modem  times  except  in  heraldry. 

COX7RAJOD,  LOX7IB  CHAFTiWB  lilON; 
archsologist :  b.  1851  (at  Paris);  d.  1896. 

Coun^od  was  educated  at  the  J^co^e  Na- 
tionale  des  CharteSj  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
ccmaervateur  of  medisByal,  Renaissance,  and 
modem  sculpture  at  the  Muaie  du  Ixjuvre, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  historiques.  He  published  His- 
toire  de  VEnseignement  des  Arts  du  dessin 
au  XVIII*  si^de,  Les  estampes  aJUrihuUs  d 
Bramante  (in  collaboration  with  Von  Qey- 
muller) ;  jStudes  sur  les  collections  du  Moyen- 
dge,  de  la  Renaissance  et  des  temps  modemes 
au  Musie  du  Louvre;  Alexandre  Lenoir,  son 
journal  et  le  Musie  des  Monuments  fran^is, 
etc. ;  Documents  sur  Vhistoire  des  arts  et  des 
artistes  d  Crhnone  aux  XV*  et  XVI*  siides; 
Quelques  monuments  de  la  Sculpture  fran- 
^ise  des  XV*  et  XVI*  sihdes,  etc. 

Construction  Moderne^  July  11,  1896. 

COX7R  D'HONNEUR.  The  principal 
court,  often  the  fore  court,  by  means  of  which 
direct  access  is  had  to  the  principal  apartments 
of  a  palace  or  to  the  most  important  public 
offices  of  a  building.  The  name  originates  in 
the  reseryation  of  this  court  to  yisitors  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  carriages  alone  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  outer  gateways.  It  is  of  necessity 
most  often  the  outer  or  exterior  court,  and  is 
often  enclosed  between  the  principal  front  of 
the  building  and  its  projecting  wings,  the  fourth 
side  being  enclosed  by  inferior  and  lower  build- 
ings, or  by  a  wall  or  iron  grating. 

COURSE  (n.).  One  (generally  one  of  many) 
horizontal  —  or  less  frequently  inclined — row 
of  relatiyely  small  pieces,  uniformly  disposed 
and  more  or  less  connected,  bonded,  or  united 
in  one  stmcture  or  member,  as  of  bricks  when 
laid  in  a  wall,  slates  on  a  roof,  and  the  like. 

Blooking  Couiae.  A  parapet ;  usually  a  yery 
plain  wall  like  a  range  of  stone  blocks,  used  to 
replace  a  pierced  parapet,  a  balustrade,  or  the 
like.  In  some  cases  the  blocking  course  is  not 
a  tme  parapet,  because  too  low  to  senre  in  that 
capacity,  or  because  the  roof  has  been  raised 
to  the  top  of  it.  In  this  case  it  is  a  mere 
flat  band  above  the  wall  cornice.  (Compare 
Bahut.) 
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1  (v.).    A.    To  lay  in  caanea,  aa 

masoary ;    to    laj    GTenly    and    more   or   leaa 

regularlj,   approiimatiiig  uniform  ajid  regular 

couraeB. 

B.    To  build  in  counei  of  mawury,  aa  a  wall 

COtmr.  Ad  open  area  indmatel;  con- 
nected with  a  bailding  or  buildinga,  aa :  — 

A.  A  ^nl  aurTounded  or  nearly  auTTounded 
b;  buildinga  and  often  intended  to  afford  ligbt 
to  tbeir  interior  vindom.  The  court  of  a 
medinval  Btmtig  aatle,  that  of  ou  Italian 
polaazo,  and  that  of  a  mixlem  college  or  Btat«- 
hoiiae,  are  equally  intended  to  gire  light  to  the 
buildings  fronting  on  them,  and,  in  manj  caws, 
the  ehief  light  muat  be  drawn  from  within ; 
whereas  iu  a  modern  hotel  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  court  hM  so  long  been  conaidered 
an  esaantial  thing,  and  the  habituit  of  siicb  % 
hotel  are  «o  accustomeil  to  treat  the  open  ipace 
aa  a  kind  of  utting  room  in  pleaaant  weather, 
where  thejr  take  coffee  and  the  like,  that  the 


L  HoTSB  IK  Bbuou  ;  : 


open  space  is  retained,  although  now  commonly 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  Houaes  in  the 
Levant,  In  Northern  Africa,  and  in  Turkey,  have 
commonly  no  windows  on  the  exterior  (at  least 
in  the  lower  story),  but  the  court  is  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  the  rooms,  which  are  not  usually 
large,  receive  their  light  from  the  doora  and 
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from  small  windows.  Uoreorer,  because  of  tbe 
need  of  privacy,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
the  fixed  habit  of  sitting,  eating,  and  slef  ping 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  very  uaual  in  warm  couti- 
tries  to  build  around  an  encloaed  court  (  thus, 
the  old  houses  of  New  Orleans  are  io  arranged, 
and  the  buihlinga  of  Spanish  America  have  in 
their  courta  (see  Patio)  the  same  convenience 
which  the  inhabitants  of  northem  countrie* 
where  the  summer  is  shorter,  End  in  the  verandA. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  explain  the  avoidance  of 
tbe  court  by  people  of  Teutonic  race,  who  even 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  India  use  the  veranda 
instead.  Probably  the  common  use  of  the  court 
is  a  reminiscence  of  timea  when  violence  was 
more  usual  and  when  the  shelter  of  tbe  outer 
walls  was  found  neccxBary. 

B.  A  larger  and  freer  space  enclceed  I7 
walls,  but  not  encompassed  by  the  principal 
buildings;  aa  in  a  mediteval  castte,  where  there 
were  inner  and  outer  courts,  some  of  which 
were  not  more  encloaed  than  by  the  strong  walls 
which  served  as  their  defence. 

C.  By  extension,  a  high  room 
surrounded  by  smaller  and  lower 
ones,  or  by  tooms  or  galleries  ia 
seveml  stories.  Thus,  in  a  build- 
ing for  tempoiaiy  exhibition,  a  court 
is  often  a  large  area  open  to  tbe 
topmost  roof,  and  devoted  alto- 
gether with  its  surrounding  galleries 
to  a  special  line  of  exhibits. 

D.  Anciently,  a  castle  or  manor 
house,  or  large  oountiy  dwelling. 
From  this  use  of  the  term  is  derived 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tuunes 
of  English  dwellings,  as  in  the  well- 
known  instance  of  Hampton  Court. 
(Cut,  cols.  701.  702.)  — R  S. 

CO U HTHOJJBB.  A  building 
in  which  are  contained  rooms  for 
courts  of  hiw.  The  term  seenw 
always  to  have  been  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  common  in  tbe 
United  States.  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  count;  courta  being  lo- 
cated in  a  builthng  set  near  tho 
centre  of  the  county  and  not  neces- 
sarily in  any  previously  existing 
city  or  village,  the  little  village 
which  has  grown  up  around  it  is 
called  simply  "Courthouse."  (See 
County  Courthouee.)  Besides  the 
LI  c.  11130.  court-rooms,  other  rooms  are  in- 
cluded, such  as  Judges'  Chambers 

(see  under  Chambers),  offices  of  clerks  of  court, 

which  are  sometimes  very  spacious  1 

for  the  doing  of  an  immense  amount 

In  a  few  instances  these  buildings  are  very  coatly 

with  much  architectural  pretension.  —  R.  S. 
COUST    OF    aUASD.      In   the   military 

architecture  of  the  Midiile  Agea,  a  guardroom. 
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the  term  being  apptveDtly  erteoded  from  the 
oater  court  of  ft  caatle  where  the  guard  for  the 
d*j  wen  mustered. 

COURT  OF  THB  UOHS.  In  the  Alhun- 
biB,  SfruD  ;  one  of  the  tiro  principal  courta  of 
the  building,  116  feet  long  and  lurrounded  bj 
■  roofed  arcade.  In  the  middle  is  the  Fountaia 
of  the  Uona,  irhich  gives  it  its  name. 

OOUUTXASD.    Some  as  court  in  aenw  A  ; 
f)r,  as  diitinguiihed  from  that  term,  especially 
ft  ooDflned  and  strictly  enclueed  court ;   u  in  a 
caatle,  a  prison,  or  a  modem  building, 
where  it  fonna  a  shaft  or  well  intended 
to    give    light    to    interioT    windowa, 
(Cuts,  coU.  703,  704 ;  705,  706.) 

OOUBm,JBAIi(JBBAN);  paint- 
er, glass  painter,  and  sculptor  ;  b.  1500 
or  1501  (at  Soucy  near  Sens,  Yanne, 
Prftnee);  d.  1S69. 

Coutia  ms  suireyor,  painter,  en- 
gnver,  illustrator,  sinilptor,  architect, 
and  writer.  The  only  notice  of  him 
in  the  royal  account!  ii  an  entry  con- 
cerning employment  as  ecolptor  (t'mo- 
gier)  at  Fontainebleau  about  1540- 
1550.  His  splendid  statue  of  Admind 
Chabot  is  in  the  LouTre.  Cousin  was 
ftboTe  all  a  glasi  painter.  The  win- 
dow of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens  (injured  by  ft  cao- 
Qon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Sena  in  1614) 
is  his  work,  and  the  roaa  window  of 
the  Panuliee  in  the  same  church  is 
doubtless  also  by  him.  The  great 
window  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S,  Law- 
rence at  the  church  of  8.  Qerrais 
(Paris),  gUas  in  the  church  of  3. 
Etieaue-du-Hont  (Paris),  and  a  fine 
bead  at  the  Husde  des  Arts  d^coratlfb 
(Paris)  are  ascribed  to  Cousin.  Cousin 
made  five  windows  en  gritaiUe  at  the 
chtteau  of  Anet  which  have  been  de- 
atroytd.  He  publinhed  his  Liwre  (to  *^"' 
Peraperiive  in  15G0  (Paris,  folio),  and 
biJ  Livre  de  Portraidure  in  151 1  (Paris,  4to). 

Firmln-Didot,  £lude  nir  Jfaa  Caaiin  ;  Firrnin- 
Didot.  (Sawei  eholMin  de  Jean  Couiin ;  Palustre, 
La  Beaatunnu  en  France;  Roben-DumCBnil, 
Le  Ftintn-ffratfur  fraapiU;  Oltin,  Lt  Vitrail; 
Mlllin,  AiUiqviUi  nationala. 

CODSBINBT.  (French;  occaaionally  tntos- 
ferred  into  English  in  one  or  another  of  its 
various  meanings.) 

A.  The  lowest  stone  or  voussoir  of  an  arch, 
resting  on  the  impost  snd  having  its  upper 
s'lrface  inclined  toward  the  centre  of  thj  arch 
(see  Skewback ;  Impost). 

B.  The  whole  Iwnd  or  cushion  of  th?  Ionic 
capital,  including  the  two  volutes  and  the  flat 
or  depressed  band  connectine  them. 

COUBTOU,  OI7IIJ.AinDI ;   sculptor  ;   b. 

April  25,  1677  (at  Lyons) ;  d.  Feb.  22,  1746. 
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Ouillaome  was  a  brother  of  Nicolas  Couatou 
(aee  Coustou,  N.)  and  nephew  and  pupil  of  An- 
toine  Coyeevox  (see  Coysevoi,  A.).  He  won  the 
Premier  Orand  Prix  de  Borne  in  1697  snd 
waa  made  aeadimieieti  in  1704.  He  did  much 
work  for  the  decoration  of  the  chiteau  and  park 
of  Versailles. 

Oonse,  SeulpCure/VaRfalH,' DeEslller  d'Argen- 
ville,  Vie  dtt/antux  tculpteun. 

OOOBTOU,  mCOJbAS ;  sculptor ;  b.  Jan. 
9,  1656  (at  Lyons);  d.  Hay  1,  1T33. 


Nicolas  was  the  son  of  Francois  Couatou,  ft 
wood  carver  of  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  atelier  of  his.  uncle  Antoine 
Coysevoi  (see  Coysevoi,  A.)  in  Paris.  He  won 
the  Orand  Prut  de  Rome  in  1682.  In  1692 
Nicolas  began  the  groups  of  prophets  at  the 
church  of  the  InvcUidet  (Paris).  Between 
1701  and  ITIO  he  asiiisted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chateau  of  Marly.  Several  of  his  works 
there  were  afterward  brought  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  statue  of  Louie  XV.,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
was  made  in  1T31. 

Coudnde  Contsmine,  Jlloge  de  Comtou;  Ha- 
rietle,  Abeeedario. 

COUTUKB,  OUTLLAUVE  (Martin) ;  archi- 
tect ;  b.  1732  (at  fiouen) ;  d.  Dec.  27,  1799. 

In  1776  Couture  was  employed  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Paiaia  de  justice  (Paris)  and 
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COURTYARD  IN  A  MOORISH  HOUSE  IN  TAMaiERS. 


COVB 

built  the  fa^de  on  the  oour  d'honneur.  He 
was  associated  with  Contant  d'lvry  (see  Contant 
d'lvry)  in  beginning  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  in  1764,  and 
at  the  death  of  Contant  in  1777  took  duuqge  of 
the  works.  He  changed  the  original  design  by 
adding  two  bays  to  the  nave.  (For  transfor- 
mations of  the  Madeleine  see  Vignon,  B.) 

Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

COVE  (n.).  A  surface  of  concaye,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  form,  whether  of  a  small  mould- 
ing or  of  a  large  structure,  as  a  vault  or  cornice. 

OOVB  (v.t.).  To  construct  with  a  cove  or 
coves ;  to  give  the  form  of  a  cove  to. 

COVE  BRACKETINO.  The  series  of 
brackets  or  frames  prepared  and  set  to  receive 
the  laths  for  a  cove,  as  in  a  coved  ceiling. 

OOVBD  ARCH.  (See  Cloistered  Vault, 
under  Vault.) 

COVED  GSUUNO.  The  upper  side  of  a 
room  which  is  so  designed  that  coves,  large  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ceiling,  join  the 
vertical  wall  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling. 
In  interiors  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Ro- 
coco) the  cove  is  often  very  large  and  without 
strong  horizontal  markings,  either  on  the  wall 
side  or  on  the  ceiling,  ami  is  richly  adorned 
with  paintings  and  carved  panels  which  are, 
therefore,  displayed  in  a  position  relative  to  the 
eye  of  a  person  sitting  or  standing  below,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  see  and  ei\joy. —  R.  S. 

COVED  VAULT.  (See  Cloistered  Vault, 
under  Vault.) 

COVER.  That  part  of  a  roofing  tile,  sUte, 
or  the  like,  which  is  covered  by  the  overlap  of 
the  course  above. 

COVERED  AlaUrST.  A  primitive  stone 
structure  of  a  kind  abounding  in  Great  Britain 
and  Brittany,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  flat 
stones  set  vertically  and  sustaining  a  roof  of 
rough  lintels,  the  whole  20  or  30  yards  long. 
In  most  cases  it  is  the  entrance  passage  to  a 
Cistvaen.  (Compare  Cromlech ;  Dolmen  ;  Men- 
hir.) 

COVINa.  A.  That  part  of  a  structure 
which  forms  a  coved  projection  beyond  the  parts 
below,  as  a  concave,  curved  surface  under  the 
overhang  of  a  projecting  upper  story ;  a  cove  or 
series  of  coves. 

B.  The  curved  or  splayed  jambs  of  a  fire- 
place which  narrows  toward  the  back. 

COWL.  A  cap,  hood,  or  like  contrivance 
for  covering  and  protecting  the  open  top  of  a 
pipe,  shaft,  or  other  duct  while  permitting  the 
free  passage  of  air.  It  may  be  merely  a  bent- 
over  portion  of  the  pipe  or  a  more  elaborate 
device,  as  a  contrivance  for  improving  the 
draught  of  a  chimney ;  usually  a  metal  tube  or 
pipe  nearly  as  large  as  the  flue  and  arranged  at 
top  with  a  curve  so  as  to  bring  the  smoke  out 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction.     It  is  custom- 
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ary  to  make  the  curved  tube  separate,  free  to 
rotate,  and  fitted  with  a  trind  vane,  so  that  it 
will  turn  easily  and  always  present  the  convex 
or  closed  part  of  the  curve  to  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  similar 
contrivance  at  the  top  of  a  ventilating  shaft. 

C078EV0Z  (pronounced  Coesevau),  AX- 
TOmE;  sculptor;  b.  Sept.  29,  1640  (at 
Lyons);  d.  Oct.  10,  1720. 

Coysevox,  the  favourite  sculptor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  son  of  a  cabinetmaker  of  Lyona 
(Rhone,  France).  In  the  baptismal  records 
the  name  is  written  Quozeveau.  He  spelled  it 
Queseveau.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  atelier  of  Larambert  in  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  sctdpteur  du  roy,  and  in  1667  began 
to  work  on  the  decoration  of  the  Louvre  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Lebrun  (see  Lebnm, 
C).  From  1678  to  1686  he  directed  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, especially  the  Escalier  (stairway)  des 
Ambassadeurs,  the  Oolerie  des  Qlacea,  and 
the  Sahn  de  la  Guerre.  He  made  numerous 
statues  for  the  exterior  of  the  palace,  and,  in 
the  park  of  Versailles,  the  Fontaine  de  la 
Oloire,  and  many  statues,  vases,  and  the  like. 
October  29,  1678,  he  was  made  professor  at  the 
Acadimie,  Paris.  His  works  at  the  chiteau  of 
Marly  are  now  much  dispersed.  Coysevox 
designed  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Masarin 
now  in  the  Louvre,  the  monuments  to  Colbert 
in  the  church  of  S.  Eustache,  Paris,  the  monu- 
ment of  Charles  Lebrun  in  the  churoh  of  S. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  Paris.  A  list  of  about 
300  of  his  works  is  given  by  Jouin,  op.  cit. 

Jouin,  Antoine  Coysevox;  Gonse,  Sculptwrt 
fran^ise;  Dezallier  d^Argenville,  Vie  desfameux 
aculpieurs;  Fermelhuis,  £loff^  Jitnebre  de  Coy- 
sevox ;  Genevay,  Style  Louis  XIV.;  Maquet,  Paris 
sous  Louis  XIV. 

COZZARELLI,  OLA.COMO ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  1453;  d.  1515. 

Cozzarelli  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  Martini  (see  Martini,  F.  di  G.)  who  was 
interested  in  the  revival  of  wrought-iron  work 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  (see  Caparra).  Espe- 
cially notable  are  the  torohholders  of  the  Palazzo 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  in  Siena  (Italy).  He  enlarged 
the  church  of  the  Osservanza  (Siena),  and  did 
some  good  work  in  coloured  terra  cotta. 

MUntz,  Renaissance. 

GRAB.  In  building,  a  winch  or  similar 
machine  for  hoisting  weights,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  crane,  derrick,  and  the  like. 

CRADLE.  Any  light  framework  of  small 
and  slender  parts, — as  furring  strips  or  the 
like,  —  forming  a  support  or  backing  for  other 
work,  especially  when  extending  in  a  generally 
horizontal  direction,  as  the  centring  of  an 
arched  drain,  the  furring  used  to  support  a 
cornice  or  a  plaster  imitation  of  a  vault,  or 
the  like. 
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CRAm,  JAMBS;  architect  1  d.  Jane   23, 
1795. 

Cnig  wu  a  nephew  of  Jamea  ThomeoD,  the 
poet,   and  a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor  (see 
Taylor,  R.).     In   1767  he  won  a 
competition  for  a  plan  for  the  co 
attuction  of  new  street*  and  squnr 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (Scotland 
The  "New  Town"  of  Edinburj 
WM  built  according  to  this  plan. 

RedgraTe,  DletionaTy  o/ArliMB  i 
the  Engtith  School. 

CRAMP,  A.  In  maaoory, 
unall  metal  member  to  secure  I 
^ther  two  adjoining  parta  or  pjecf 
it  U  usually  a  ahort  Oat  bar,  havii 
itu  two  enda  turned  down  at  rig! 
ADgleB  and  embedded  in  holea  in  tl 


B.   Same  as  Cbunp. 

CRAITDAIiIi.  ] 
drasaing,  ao  aielilce 
UBcd  in  finialuDg  the  aofler 
stones.  Ita  head  conaista  of  a 
number  of  movable  steel  points,  cbu>bkci 
secured  side  by  side  in  a  elot 
through  the  eod  of  the  handle,  thua  forming  a 
toothed  edge  parallel  to  the  handle. 

CRAITB.     A  machine  for  raising,  lowering, 
and  generally  moving  weights.      In  ita  original 
and  simplcat  form. 


GBBUATOB 

CRAPnrA,  HARTINO  DA.  (See  Har 
tino  da  Crapina.) 

CRBABOTO.  A  course,  or  several  couiiea 
of  tiles  or  bricks  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  wall  oi 


upright  log,  — 
fixed,  or  more 
often  pivoted,  — 
which  pro- 
jects a  filed  arm 
bearing  a  wheel  or 
puUey.  In  modem 
timea  this  form 
haa  been  developed 


CkAItCALb. 


built'Up  atructure 
curving  outward 
aa  it  rises  from  its  base^  and  thua  forming 
«  cantilever.  By  extension,  the  tenn  is  also 
Applied  to  variona  other  forms  of  hoisting 
machines,  even  to  such  aa  have  two  l^s  or 
anpports,  the  beam  or  arm  being  alwayi  fixed 
to  the  support,  which  feature  alone  diatin- 
guisbes  cranes  fi^Hn  some  forms  of  derricks. 
Aside  from  building  operations,  the  moat  com- 
mon use  of  cranes  in  connection  with  architec- 
ture haa  been  in  tbeir  application  to  fireplaces 
for  the  suspension  of  household  utensils  over 
the  flames.  For  this  purpose  they  were  usually 
of  wrought  iron,  frequently  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful in  design,  and  either  secured  to  the  chimney 
back  or  forming  part  of  a  large  and  heavy  and- 
iron. —  D.  N.  B.  S, 

TTaveUlug  Crane.     One  arranged  to  move 
aa  a  whole  along  a  track. 


ntoK  Chdbch  or  S.  Cross,  kbiib  WiNCBaaTKR,  c.  1460. 

chimney  wiih  a  prtyection  of  an  inch  or  two 
for  each  course  over  the  one  below,  to  throw  otf 
water.  The  coping,  if  there  is  one,  comee 
above  the  creasing.  A  layer  of  slates  or  of 
metal  over  a  projecting  string  couTve  or  window 
I  of  an  e^  serving  as  a  fiashiog  to  prevent  the  infil- 
tratiOD  of  moisture,  is  also  called  a  creasing. 
The  term  is  little  used  in  the  United  States. 

CRUUIUTCX) ;  CRESHITCB  taht.-b  Xa 
ecclesiastical  usage,  a  table  placed  on  one  side 
of  a  sanctuaT7  as  a  convenience  to  the  officiant 
and  upon  which  the  church  vessels,  service 
books,  etc,  are  kept.  This  is  sometimes  mov- 
able, but  sometimes  is  the  shelf  of  a  recessed 
cupboard,  the  top  of  which  may  receive  archi- 
tectural treatment. 


furnace  for  the  destruction  by  heat  of  any  sub- 
stance; preparation  being  made  for  the  complete 
incineration  of  the  substancfs  bumed,  the  carry- 
ing ofi'  of  the  gaseous  products  in  a  thorough  and 
harmless  way,  snd  the  protection  of  surrounding 
parts  of  the  building,  or  of  other  buildings,  from 
a  dangerous  heat.  There  is  usually  a  crematory 
attached  to  a  dissecting  room,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered important  that  this  should  do  ita  work 
thoroughly,  while  attracting  but  little  attention. 
Recent  hygienic  science  has  introiluced  the  use 
of  small  furnaces  of  this  kind  in  connection  with 
the  kitchens  or  sculleries  of  ordinary  dwelling 
houses,  in  order  that  rubbish  which  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  into  the  dust  bin  or  carried  away 
in  barrels,  thus  perhaps  spreading  contagion  of 
some  kind,  may  be  disposed  of  in  aclean,  thorough, 
and  safo  way.  The  larger  furnace  used  for  the 
incineration  of  human  corpses  is  generally  eatab- 
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lished  far  firom  any  laiige  town,  and  has  some 
surroundings  intended  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  to  accommodate  mourners  who  accom- 
pany the  corpse  to  the  place  of  cremation.  The 
furnace  itself  is  so  arranged  that  the  corpse  will 
not  be  brought  in  contact  with  fuel  other  than 
burning  gas;  because  it  is  required  that  the 
ashes  of  the  corpse  shall  not  be  mingled  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  other  results  of  com- 
bustion. Slightly  differing  processes  are  em- 
ployed to  reach  this  result,  but  in  general  it  is 
true  that  the  flame — in  the  sense  in  which 
burning  gas  following  a  powerful  draught  is 
flame — is  that  which  reaches  the  corpse  and 
which  reduces  it  to  uniform,  dry,  and  cleanly 
ashes.  —  R  S. 

CRJhUiiSL.  The  embrasure  or  open  space 
between  two  merlons  or  solid  portions  of  a 
battlement  or  castellated  parapet.  It  origi- 
nally signified  any  opening  in  a  defensive  work 
for  an  outlook  or  the  discharge  of  missiles. 

CRBNULATB.  To  form  with  battlements, 
as  a  parapet ;  to  furnish  with  battlements,  as  a 
building.  In  former  times  in  Europe  the  right 
to  crenelate  was  a  matter  of  royal  licensure. 

The  a4jectiye  crenekUe  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  crenelated,  the  participial  adjective 
fiom  the  above  verb.  (Written  also  crenel- 
late.) 

CRXnfBLBT.  A,  A  small  crenel,  whether 
in  an  actual  battlement  or  in  a  decorative  design 
imitating  one. 

B.   A  small  loophole. 

CRBNELLa     Same  as  Crenel. 

CBBOLB  AHCHXTKUTUHIl  That  of  the 
peoples  of  European  descent  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  America — French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  in  the  West  Indies ;  French  and 
Spanish  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  like.  The 
term  Creole  differa  in  its  special  application,  but 
means  always,  bom  in  the  new  country  of  pure 
European  stock;  and  this  applies  to  cattle, 
poultry,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  mankind.  (See 
Mexico,  Part  II. ;  South  America ;  United 
States,   Part   II.;    West   Indies.) 

CBBPIDOMA.  In  Greek  archieology,  a 
foundation ;  especially,  in  modem  usage,  the 
whole  foundation  of  a  temple  or  other  Greek 
building,  including  the  flat  floor  or  pavement  of 
the  naos,  pteroma,  etc.,  and  of  the  masonry  sub- 
stmcture.  It  is  common  to  use  the  term  for 
the  floor  alone,  upon  which  still  remain  either 
fragments  or  traces  of  the  walls,  the  columns, 
etc.,  from  which  the  study  of  the  ruined  build- 
ing can  be  undertaken. 

CRB8T;  CRBSTINa.  An  ornamental 
member,  or  a  group  or  series  of  members,  used 
to  form  a  decorative  flnish  at  the  top  of  any 
stmcture ;  as  along  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  as  an 
elaborate  coping,  the  top  of  a  pinnacle,  or  the 
like.  Crest  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
restricted  to  mean  an  isolated  single  ornament, 
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while  cresting  may  be  more  properly  implied  to 
a  continuous  feature. 

CRBBT  TABIA  A  crested  or  saddleback 
coping,  more  or  less  ornamental,  often  finished 
at  the  top  with  an  astragal,  frequently  used  for 
the  top  of  a  wall,  especially  of  the  merlons  and 
crenels  of  a  battlement. 

CRXTTB,  ABCHITBCTURB  OF.  This 
great  island  has  been  little  explored  because, 
still  remaining  nominally  under  Turkish  con- 
trol, it  has  been  the  chosen  spot  for  insurrections 
in  the  Greek  interest;  and  parties  of  foreigners 
are  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  danger.  The  constant  insurrections,  in 
which  the  Mussulman  and  Christian  forces  have 
proven  nearly  equal,  have  resulted  also  in  the 
complete  destmctipn  of  many  villages,  including 
important  buildings.  Such  buildings^  and  even 
some  which  have  not  been  deliberately  ruined, 
are  used  as  quarries  by  modem  builden  and 
lime  burners.  The  recent  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
government  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
sculptures  and  other  antiquities,  and  keeping 
them  for  the  museum  at  Constantinople,  though 
perfectly  reasonable  and  justifiable,  hiss  resulted 
in  a  do-nothing  policy  in  countries  which,  like 
Crete,  are  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  Otto- 
man power,  and  are  disfranchised  politically. 
Foreignera  have  only  now  begun  to  receive  per- 
mission to  dig,  and  the  government  will  under- 
take nothing.  Even  when  foreignera  desire 
permission  merely  to  explore,  and  are  willing  to 
turn  over  to  the  authorities  all  ol^ects  which 
may  be  found,  difficulties  have  been  made. 
Explorations  by  the  American  School  of  Clasaical 
Studies  at  Athens,  or  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  have  resulted  chiefly  in 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  and  of  fragments 
of  sculpture ;  and  the  architecture  is  as  yet  little 
known,  although  remains  at  Gortyna  and  Cnos- 
sus  are  known,  and  othere  are  being  brought  to 
light.  This  is  partly  because  no  adequate 
measured  drawings  nor  even  photographs  have 
been  published. 

Historically,  it  seems  certain  that  Cretan 
civilization  was  much  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  much  less 
modified  by  the  Dorian  and  other  invasions; 
that  on  this  account  its  time  of  glory  and  power 
had  passed  before  what  is  to  us  the  historic  age, 
and  the  age  of  Grecian  art  properly  so  called. 
(For  the  details  of  the  very  early  buildings,  see 
Pelasgic  Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 

CRIB.  A.  A  stmcture  of  logs,  bars,  or 
strips,  intended  to  be  left  open  without  en- 
closure. Specifically,  in  engineering,  a  frame 
of  timber  filled  generally  with  stone  to  load  it 
and  keep  it  in  place.  It  is  formed  of  longi- 
tudinal courses  <k  logs  or  square  tirobeiv,  rarely 
less  than  three  in  number,  spaced  8  to  10  feet 
apart,  which  are  tied  together  with  transverse 
ties  of  smaller  timber,  spaced  5  to  6  feet^  and 
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Dotcbed,  or  halT«d,  or  doretwled  onr  each  i      CBRISTOFAIIBUA.      (Sea    Btttuto   di 
tiinbeT  of  the  longitadiuml  eonne,  and  spiked  or      ChrulofaDBllo.) 
trouuled   at   each   CTOMing.      The   wbcde   crib  UUlTiUS  (Kritioa) ;  iculptor. 

tberefore  U  divided  into  eelli  whicb  are  BUed  |  Tbe  bnmie  Btatuea  t:^  Antenor  of  the  tyran- 
genetally  with  itoae,  aometimee 
with  coDcreta  or  earth.  Such 
i^ba  are  used  chie&j  for  dock- 
ing and  wbarrea,  aa  retaiaing 
•trnctorea,  piera  for  tempocaiy 
bridgeB,fouiidatioiu  underwater, 
etc  Being  of  timber  the;  are 
not  durable  except  under  water. 
B.  In  houBo  -  moving  (eee 
Shoring)  the  lyatem  of  timbers 
placed  under  each  ruDoer  or 
long  timber  on  which  the  roUeia 
are  planxl.  It  ia  compoaed  of 
laDgitudiaala  laid  upon  tbe 
ground,  connected  by  croaa 
pieon  limply  laid  on  them,  and 
aapporting  other  longitudinala 
and  CTDH  pieeei  to  the  proper 
height  Their  purpoae  ii  tJso 
to  give  bearing  auiface  on  tho 
ground  for  the  weight  upon  the  Caia  of  Tivaaa,  roaHnia  a  FVxmno. 


;f 


C.  Any  small  and  slight  building  walled  and 
roofed  wholly  or  in  part  with  open  framing,  or 
with  stripe  having  open  spacen  betweea  (See 
Com  Crib.)— W.  R.  Hottok. 


a  Hat,  a' 


CRIBWORK.  Same  aa  Grillage.  (See  alio 
Foundation.) 

OSICKBT.  A  piece  of  sloped  rooftug  laid 
in  an  otherwise  horizontal  vallej  ao  aa  to  pro- 
duce one  or  more  sloping  vaUcya  to  throw  off 
water  which  would  otherwise  be  rebuned. 
Thna,  if  a  sloping  roof  is  interrupted  by  a 
ehinuey  standing  squarely  acroae  the  slope,  a 
horiiontal  valley  would  naturally  result  along 
the  upper  side.  It  ia  therefore  usual  to  con- 
atmct  there  a  small  piece  of  roofing  sloping 
Utanlly  in  one  or  both  directions,  so  a*  to  pro- 
duce one  or  two  diagonal  valleys  at  its  meeting 
with  tbe  Duun  roof. 

GBIOSPHQIX.  An  Egyptian  sphinx  of 
tbe  kind  which  cunlMuea  tbe  head  of  a  ram  with 
a  lion'a  body. 

CSUPFIS  (adjeetival  term).    Same  as  Jack. 

CRIPPia  WIHXIO^.  Same  as  Dormer 
Window.     Local  English.  —(A.  P.  S.) 


nicides  Harmodioe  and  Aristogiton  which  bad 
been  raised  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athene  were 
taken  away  by  Xsnes  in  480  B.C.  About  470 
B.C.  the  sculpton  Critius  and  Nesiotee  were 
commissioned  to  replace  them.  Several  repre- 
aentatioDs  of  their  work  have  come  down  to  ue. 

Hllcbell,  HMoiy  of  Qrttk  Sevlpturt. 

CSOATIA,  AKCHlTBCTOKa  OF.  This, 
SO  fikr  aa  of  general  intereat,  is  concentrated  in 
the  citiee  of  Agram  (Zagrab  or  Zagreb),  the 
ancient  capital;  Varasd  (or  Vaiazdin) ;  and 
Ksrlstadt  (or  Karlovac).  Of  these,  the  fint' 
named  consists  of  three  well-marked  divisions ; 
the  ancient  city  retains  ita  curious  fortifications, 
and  include*  a  medimval  bishop's  palace  some- 
what defennbks  with  battlemented  towers,  the 
cathedral  with  a  Romanesque  firont  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  modem  public  buildings 
of  some  interesL  The  other  towns  named  are 
more  like  large  villages  than  cities  in  the  usual 
seuse.  The  provinces  are  known  to  contain 
Soman  remains  of  interest,  but  aa  yet  they  have 
not  formed  the  subject  of  carefiU  study.  (See 
Austrian  States;  Hungary.)  —  R.  S. 

CBOCXBT.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an 
ornament  conaiiting  of  a  projecting  piece  of 
sculpture  worked  on  the  edge  of  a  gable,  on  one 
of  the  sloping  ridges  of  a  spire,  on  an  upright  of 
ornamental  character,  such  aa  the  side  pieces  of 
choir  stalls,  or  the  like.  The  moat  usual  char- 
acter of  tbe  carving  is  a  piece  of  leafage  with  a 
strong  stem  or  rib,  the  leafage  being  often  much 
in  relief,  and  fantastically  cut.  The  term  is 
derived  from  tbe  French  crochet,  which  signifies 
any  piece  of  leafoge  or  similar  ornament  forming 
oue  member  of  a  design,  such  aa  one  comer  of  a 
Til 


fbli4ted  caiNtal;  but  tbis  more  general  unge 
baa  Dot  prevailed  in  EagUah.  —  R.  S. 

CROK.     Some  AS  Crutch. 

CROHIiBCH.     A  rude  atone  mouument  of 
prehiitoric  or  uncertain  date  (compare  Dolmen ; 
Heohir).     Aa  tbe  three  tenoa  are  Keltic  words 
whose  significance  ia  not  sccuiateljr  reproduceil 
ID   the  modem  term,  differences  exist   in   tbe 
appUcatioD  of  all  three  worda.     Thus,  cromlech 
in  Welab  means  a  stone  sapported  on  three 
or  more  stunea  set  upright  b« 
uppermoat  one  being  aomewhat  I 
bg  a  table  top  or  the  nwf  to  i 


admired  by  Hiehelangelo.  Jane  23,  1490i 
Cnmaca  was  made  eapomaeitro  of  the  Duodio, 
and  after  Jul;  1&,  1495,  bnilt  the  great  hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  entirely  remodeled  bj 
Vaaari.  Mllaneai  publishea  a  Protpetto  Cnmo- 
logico  ddla  vita  e  JeUe  opere  dt  Crtmaca  in 
hia  Vaaari. 


CbociIKts  raoH  Ctrrrai^  m  Choib. 


D'Oa). 


Skvcb  (Cotb-d'Ob). 


moDument  ma;  be  regarded ;  but  such  a  struc- 
ture is  called  dolmen  in  Brittan;  (N.  E.  D.). 
It  ia  general];  assumed  that  these  monuments 
are  a^ulcbial  chamben,  and  that  the  intention 
haa  geuenll;  been  to  heap  the  earth  around  and 
above  them  bo  ns  to  form  a  mound  or  barnw. 
—  R.S. 

CBOHACA,  Q.  (BIHOITB  DEL  POUiJL- 
JUOIiO)  ;  Florentine  architect ;  b.  Oct.  30, 
1467;  d.  1&08. 

Simone  was  called  Cronaca,  the  chronicler, 
from  his  endleaa  stories  about  the  Romao  motiu- 
menta.  He  was  brought  up  aa  a  woodworlcer, 
intaTsiaiore,  spent  much  time  iu  Borne,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  antiquities. 
The  buildings  which  can  with  certaint;  be 
credited  to  him  are  in  Florence  and  not  veiy 
Dumeroua.  In  1489  he  superintended  work 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  Duomo.  In  1490  he  was 
appointe<1  matttro  dei  acarpdlini  at  the 
Palazzo  Stroid,  and  in  149T  became  architect 
of  that  building.  Croooca  substituted  plun 
atone  for  nisticatioo  in  the  last  three  courses, 
and  designed  the  celebrated  cornice  of  tbe  Strozzi. 
At  about  this  time  he  built  the  sacrist;  of  Santo 
Spirito  from  tbe  model  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo 
(see  San  Oalb,  G.  da).  The  fine  church  of  S. 
Salvntore  ai  Honte  (consecrated  1504)  is  attrib- 
uted to  Simone  hf  Vaaari.  It  was  much 
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tanet.  Vol.  11.,   IBSl ;   Mazzantl-Badia.  Migliort 
Fahbrlrht  di  Flrtatt;  FanMizI,  jVuom  guida  dl 

CBOP ;  CROPB.  A  bonch  of  foliage  worked 
or  sculptured  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  finial,  or 
similar  decorative  member,  and  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  top  or  crop  of  a  plant 
(Compare  Finial ;  Poppyhead.) 

CR08S.  A.  A  gibbet  of  the  peculiar  form 
employed  by  many  ancient  natiooa ;  the  signiG- 
catioa  of  the  Latin  crux  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exact  form  of  the  gibbet  in  question. 
N,  E.  D.  approves  the  use  of  the  English  word  in 
this  primaiy  signification.  That  especial  gibbet 
upon  which  Christ  was  exposed  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  have  been  composed  of  a  horizontal 
piece  secured  at  right  anglee  upon  a  high,  up- 
right piece  of  timber ;  hence  the  following 
definitions :  — 

B.  An;  object  consisting  primarily  of  two 
stnught  or  nearly  straight  pieces  forming  right 
angles  with  one  another ;  whether  a  aaxe  ddin- 
eation  on  a  flat  surface  or  a  aolid,  free-atanding 
piece,  or  something  partatdng  of  both  natures, 
is  indifferent.  Architecturally  apeaking,  the 
cross  may  appear  carved  in  stone  cut  through 
or  into  a  wall  in  the  fonn  of  a  window,  loop- 
hole, or  mere  sunk  panel,  or  in  the  form  of  an 
upright  emblematic  addition  fonning  no  enen- 
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tial  part  of  the  architectural  deaign,  aa  upon 
the  top  of  a  apire,  or  atanding  upon  a  rood 
beam  or  rood  acreen  at  the  entrance  to  a  chan- 
cel or  aanctuary.  The  croaa  may  or  may  not 
bear  the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  When 
that  image  ia  not  preaent,  the  croaa  may  be 
taken  aa  an  emblem.     (See  Symbology.) 

C.  A  monument  or  amall  building  of  any 
kind,  aurmounted  by  a  croaa  in  aenae  B,  and 
of  which  the  aaid  croaa  forma  a  reiy  important 
part.  The  portable  objecta,  auch  aa  the  atavea 
carried  by  certain  eccleaiaatica  and  aurmounted 
by  a  crosa,  belong  under  thia  definition,  but  are 
not  aubjects  of  architectural  inquiry.  (For  the 
buildinga,  aee  City  Croaa  and  Market  Croaa, 
below ;  Croaa  of  Queen  Eleanor.) 

D.  An  object  conventionally  aaaumed  to  be 
a  representation  or  modification  of  a  croaa  in 
aenae  B.  Thua,  a  alight  modification  pro- 
ducea  the  Cross  Crossed^  a  heraldic  device  in 
which  each  arm  of  the  croaa  ia  formed  again 
into  a  croaa ;  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem^  in  which 
each  arm  terminatea  in  a  croaabar  ao  that  each 
arm  repreaenta  the  capital  T;  the  Maltese 
CrosSf  in  which  each  of  the  four  arma  is  like  an 
arrowhead  pointing  inward ;  that  is  to  aay,  it 
is  a  croaa  of  eight  pointa  grouped  in  couplea. 
None  of  theae  are  of  architectural  importance, 
occurring  aa  they  do  merely  in  heraldic  and 
aunilar  appliancea.  Many  forma  are  employed 
in  heraldry,  and  aome  few  of  theae  occur  con- 
stantly in  ordinary  jewelry  and  the  like.  In 
painted  architectural  decoration,  croaaea  in  thia 
aenae  and  of  many  forma  are  freely  employed 
mingled  with  other  liturgical  emblema. 

(For  the  Iriah  Croaaea,  aee  bibliography  under 
Irdand.  For  the  use  of  the  croaa  in  church 
architecture  and  connected  branchea  of  art,  aee 
the  bibliography  under  Gk)thic;  Romaneaque; 
Symbology.)  —  R.  S. 

Arohtoplaoopal  Croaa.  One  which,  having 
the  general  character  of  the  Latin  croaa,  haa 
two  horizontal  bara  inatead  of  one. 

aty  Croaa.  In  the  Middle  Agea,  a  atructure 
with  a  raiaed  platform  from  which  public  ad- 
dreaaea  could  be  made,  lawa  and  edicta  pro- 
claimed, and  the  like ;  uaually,  a  ateeplelike 
ornamental  building  ending  in  a  croaa.  In  aome 
inatanoea,  thia  atructure  waa  high  and  elaborate 
enough  to  aupply  a  pulpit  or  atand  for  the 
speaker,  rataed  above  the  pavement  at  the  baae. 

Oonaooratlon  Croaa.  One  uaed  with  othera 
in  the  ceremony  of  conaecrating  a  church.  Such 
croaaea  were  frequently  ouide  a  part  of  the 
permanent  interior  decoration  of  a  building. 

Greek  Croaa.  One  which  haa  the  two  bora 
of  equal  length  and  croaaing  one  another  in  the 
middle,  ao  that  the  four  arma  are  equal.  It  ia 
customary  to  apeak  of  churchea  whoae  nave^ 
choir,  and  tranaept  arma  are  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately equal,  in  length  aa  built  on  the  plan  of 
a  Greek  croaa. 
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Lmtin  Croaa.  One  which  haa  an  upright 
much  longer  than  the  croaabar,  or,  in  other 
worda,  which  haa  three  arma  equal  or  nearly 
equal  in  length,  and  the  fourth  much  longer. 
The  ordinaxy  Romaneaque  and  Gothic  church  in 
Weatem  Europe,  and  all  the  churchea  which 
aucceeded  the  claaaical  revival,  and  in  which  the 
nave  ia  longer  than  the  choir  and  much  longer 
than  either  arm  of  the  tranaept^  ia  commonly 
apoken  of  aa  being  built  on  the  plan  of  a  Latia 
croaa. 

Market  Croaa.  Same  aa  City  Croaa;  the 
term  ariaing  from  the  common  uaage  of  locating 
auch  croaaea  in  the  principal  market  place  of  a 
town. 

Memorial  Croaa.  Any  croaa  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  a  person  or  event.  (See  Croaa  of  Queen 
Eleanor;  Croaa  of  S.  Louia.)  Many  City 
Croaaea,  Preaching  Croaaea,  and  the  like  were 
originally  memorial  croaaea. 

Papal  Croaa.  A  modification  of  the  Latin 
Croaa,  having  three  horiaontal  arma.  (Com- 
pare Archiepiacopal 
Croaa,  above.) 

Ponltiy  Croaa.  The 
Market  Croaa  at  Salia- 
buiy,  Wiltahire^  Eng- 
land. 


CnoL'srs  Aa  FiwiALa  ovaa  GABLsa. 

Prayer  Croaa.  One  erected  in  a  village  or 
at  the  croaaing  of  important  roada,  or  the  like ; 
generally,  with  a  amall  altar  at  which  maaa 
could  be  aaid  on  certain  oocaaiona,  and  with  a 
figure  of  Chriat  or  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  A  very  few  of  theae  atill  eziat,  at 
leaat  in  part ;  one  ib  mentioned  aa  atanding  at 
Royat  (Puy  de  Ddme).  A  few  of  theae  were  in 
bronze,  and  drawinga  of  aome  have  been  pre- 
aerved. 

Preeohing  Croaa.  A  croaa  erected  hy  the 
roadaide,  or  in  the  market  place  of  a  town, 
generally  upon  a  atone  platform,  approached  by 
a  few  atepa,  called  a  Calvary,  where  monka  or 
friara  could  addreaa  the  people.  It  waa  gener- 
ally a  aimple  atructure,  the  croaa  forming  the 
finial  of  a  atone  ahafb.  In  market  pUcea,  how- 
ever, the  preaching  croaa  waa  often  a  polygonal 
building  richly  decorated  with  an  open  vaulted 
atory  below,  and  a  apire  above  with  pinnacles 
and  atatuea.  Memorial  croaaea  were,  on  occa* 
aion  at  leaat,  preaching  croaaea.  (See  above^ 
City  Croaa ;  Market  Croaa.) 
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Qosan's  CroM.  (See  Gross  of  Queen  Ekanor.) 

8.  Andrew's  citxM.  A  saltire,  that  is  a 
cross  with  four  equal  arms,  but  set  diagonally. 

Tku  Gross.  An  oljeet  having  the  form  of  a 
coital  T,  associated  with  certain  early  mys- 
teries of  fiuth  which  were  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Ankh. 

Wayside  Grosa.  A  cross  erected  by  the 
side  of  a  road  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  ss  a 
station  for  prayer,  or  to  commemorate  a  local 
event,  as  a  murder  or  other  tragedy.  (See  above, 
Preaching  Gross.) 

CR088  GHX7RCH.  A  cruciform  church; 
that  is,  a  church  with  transepts  which  project 
on  either  side,  producing  a  cross-shaped  ground- 
plan. 

CR088BT;  CROB8BTTB.  A,  A  lateral 
projection  of  the  architrave  mouldings  of  classic 
doors  and  windows  at  the  extremities  of  the 
lintel  or  head ;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  reminiscences  of  the  projection 
of  the  ends  of  the  lintel  beyond  the  doorposts ; 
are  found  occasionally  in  Qreek  and  Roman 
architecture,  and  frequently  in  Renaissance  and 
modem  buildings.  The  most  elegant  are  those 
formed  by  returning  one  or  two  of  the  outer 
bands  and  all  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave 
around  a  slight  projection  of  the  inmost  band. 
Galled  also  Ancones  and  Prothyrides. 

B.  The  projecting  ears  or  lugs  of  joggled 
voussoirs  and  keystones. 

Written  also  croisette  and  crosette. — 
A.  D.  F.  H.  

CROBB  OARNXrr.     (See  under  Hinge.) 

CROSBORAnVED.  Having  the  grain 
transverse  or  oblique  to  the  length ;  used  par- 
ticularly of  boards  in  which,  owing  to  the  crook- 
edness of  the  log  from  which  they  are  cut,  the 
grain  lies  diagonally  or  crooked  in  the  plane  or 
in  the  width  of  the  board,  such  stuff  being 
liable  to  chip  under  the  plane,  and  difficult  to 
work. 

CROBBIKO.  In  a  cruciform  church  or 
similar^  structure,  the  open  square  made  by  the 
intersection  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and 
choir;  also  that  intersection  in  general,  as  at 
the  ridges  of  the  roofs  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
central  tower. 

CROBB  ZaIOHT.  A.  Light  received  from 
windows  in  walls  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  so  distinguished  from  Counter  Light  from 
windows  in  opposite  walls ;  and 

B.  The  same  as  Counter  Light.  Restriction 
to  the  first  sense  is  more  scientific.  In  this 
sense  cross  light  is  permissible  from  the  side 
and  rear  in  audience  rooms  and  class  rooms,  but 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  from  side  and 
front.     (See  Lighting.) 

CROBB  OF  QUSBN  ELBANOR.  One 
of  those  erected  as  memorials  of  Eleanor  of 
Castille,  queen  of  Edward  I.  (died  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 1290).     The  body  was  embalmed,  and 
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the  funeral  procession  set  out  for  London.  The 
procession  rested  at  linooln,  Grantham,  Stam- 
ford, Qeddington,  Northampton,  Stony-Stimt- 
ford,  Wobum,  Dunstable,  Saint  Albans,  Waltham, 
East-Cheap  (London),  and  Charing  (now  Char- 
ing Cross,  London).  The  list  is  given  with 
slight  variations  by  different  authorities.  At 
each  of  these  points  a  stone  cross  was  erected 
by  the  king.  The  arohltects  or  masons  employed 
were  Richard  de  Stowe,  John  de  Battle,  Dymeoge 
de  Legeri,  Michael  de  Canterbury,  Richard  de 
Crundale,  and  Roger  de  Crundale.  The  crosses 
at  Northampton,  Waltham,  and  Geddington 
still  remain. 

The  cross  at  Charing  having  been  destroyed 
in  1647,  was  replaced  about  1863  by  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  original  so  far  as  its  design 
had  been  preserved.  The  new  cross  stands  a 
few  yards  east  of  the  original  site. 

R.  Gough,  in  Vetutta  Monvmenta^  VoL  III.; 
Hunter,  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Cat- 
tille,  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  167  ;  Britten, 
An  E$»ay  towards  a  History  and  Description  of 
Ancient  Stone  Crosses:  Architeettiral  Antiquities, 

^"'••-  -R.S. 

CROB8  OP  8.  hOTTlB.  One  of  those 
erected  by  the  sons  of  S.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
when  bringing  the  body  of  their  frither  fit»n 
Paris  to  Saint  Denis. 

CRCWDR  A  crypt  or  cellar:  especially 
of  a  church;  obsolete  since  the  seventeenth 
century  in  all  its  forms,  as  crowd,  croude, 
shroud,  and  also  in  the  plural,  as  '*the 
crowdes." 

CRCWFOOT.  On  a  drawing,  plot,  or  the 
like,  a  V-shaped  mark,  like  an  arrowhead,  to 
indicate,  by  the  location  of  its  point,  the  line, 
surface,  or  point  from  or  to  which  a  certain 
dimension  is  to  be  taken, — as  at  each  end  of  a 
reference  line,  —  or  to  which  a  written  or  printed 
note  or  direction  may  refer.  (Called  also  Crow'a- 
foot.) 

CROWir.  A.  The  bead  of  anything,  espe- 
cially of  an  areh  or  vault.  Like  Haunch  (which 
see),  the  term  is  applied  to  a  part  of  an  arch 
which  cannot  be  limited  exactiy.  By  extension, 
used  attributively,  as  crown  cornice,  crown  mould- 
ing, and  the  like. 

JB.  A  decorative  termination,  as  of  a  tower  or 
turret,  which  is  assumed  to  resemble  a  crown  in 
the  common  sense,  such  as  finished  the  well- 
known  tower  of  S.  Dunstan's  church  in  the 
city  of  London.  In  this,  the  steeple  is  replaced 
by  four  flying  buttresses  each  starting  from  a 
pinnacle  and  meeting  in  the  middle ;  where  they 
cany  a  small,  very  slender  spire  which  rests 
entirely  upon  these  open  arches.  The  church 
of  S.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  which  dates  from 
a  much  earlier  time  than  the  London  tower,  has 
eight  arehes  springing  from  the  four  comers  and 
the  axes  of  the  four  faces  of  the  tower,  and  these 
carry  a  lantemlike  steeple  of  conaideiable  elabo- 
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ntioD,  the  vhol«  Btracture  being  »  nnguUrl/ 
effectiTe  piece  of  tbe  veiy  Uteit  Gothic  feeling 
lingering  in  tbe  aixteeotb  ecntury.  —  R.  S. 

CROwmno.  A.  The  opemtion,  and  the 
result,  of  formiDg  anything  with  a  alight  convexity 
upwud.  Crowning  is  practised  in  lajing  Soon 
of  broad  span,  especiAUy  to  eiutain  heavy  etruni, 
in  order  to  o&et  the  aagging  likely  to  result  in 
time ;  upon  road«fty>  to  secure  a  proper  drainage 
to  the  gutteiB.     (See  Camber ;  Crovii-up.) 

B.  The  tennination  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  by  ■  suitable  deooiatire  feature  such  as 
ft  cornice,  pediment,  or  finiaL 

CSOWn  BTHBPIiB.     Same  as  Crown,  B. 

CROWiT-nP  (t.).  To  give  an  upward 
tending  conTezity  (to  anytbiug).  A  nNtd  or 
•OM^alled,^  roof  is  said  to  be  crowned-up  when 
tbe  middle  ia  made  higher  than  the  sides.  (See 
Camber.)  In  Qothic  vaulting  it  wsa  at  eert&in 
epocba  customary  to  crown-up  each  compartment 
of  the  vault,  giving  to  tbe  middle,  the  point 
where  the  diagonal  arches  croas  sad  where  the 
boss  was  situated,  an  elevation  giester  than  that 
of  the  points  of  the  transverse  and  wall  arcbee. 

CRO'W-QUXLZi.  A  small,  shar7>-pointed  steel 
drawing  pen,  having  tbe  barrel  bolder  and  pen 
in  one  piece  ;  «uppo«ed  to  replace  tbe  small 
quill  pen  made  from  a  crow  feather,  anciently 
employed  for  very  fine  fVee-hand  drawing  in  line. 

CROW'B-FOOT.     Same  as  Crowfoot. 


CBOwSiars:  GuMiiniaaHUB,  ScAxu,  BwKDSv. 

CROW  B^BF.  Any  one  of  tbe  steps  of  a 
atepped  gable.  (Called  also  Cat  Step,  Corbel 
Step,  and  Corbie  Step.) 

CROW  BTOHB.  The  capstone  of  a  gable 
upon  which  )i  eet  the  flnial  crces  or  pinnacle. 

CRVOmz.  A  Latin  croes  bearing  the 
image  t^  Christ.  Its  use  in  irchitectural  dis- 
poritions  is  limited  to  the  placing  of  the  Rood 
<ni  tbe  Chancel  Screen,  which  takes  thence  tbe 
name  Rood  Screen,  and  tbe  sculptures  of  a 
Calvary,  or  a  Wayside  Crass  or  Market  Croea. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instaoces  of  a  mdely 
cKTved  crudSx  built  into  a  church  wall. 
TSl 
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OBUCirOKM.  Shaped  like  a  croaa ;  i.e., 
with  four  arms  at  right  angles.  (See  Cross; 
Cross  Church.) 

CBUCK.     Same  as  Crutch. 

CRDHDALB,  RICRARS  DB;  architect; 
d.  1292  or  1293. 

Richard  de  Crundale  built,  and  probably 
designed,  tbe  Eleanor  Cross  which  was  situated 
in  the  village  of  Cbaring,  now  the  region  called 
Charing  CroM  in  London.  After  his  death  the 
work  wa«  continued  by  Roger  de  Crundale  (see 
Cross  of  Queen  Elesnor).  Richard  de  Crundale 
did  the  marble  work  of  the  monument  of  Queen 
Eleanor  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Weetmineter  Abbey,  and  was  employed  on 
the  works  at  tbe  palace  of  Westminsler. 

JoKph  Hunter,  On  the  Dt<Uh  of  EIranor  of 
Cattate  In  Arclumlogia,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  107. 

CRURDAIiB,  ROOBR  DB;  architect. 

In  1292-1293  Rc^r  de  Crundale  succeeded 
Richard  de  Crundale  as  architect  of  the  Eleanor 
Cross,  which  formerly  stood  at  Charing,  now 
Charing  Crass  (London).  He  was  also  emplc^ed 
on  the  Eleanor  Croea  at  Waltham  (Eeaex, 
England). 

Hunter,  On  the  Death  of  Eleanor  of  VtuUllt,  In 
Arthaologia,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  167. 

CRUSHHTO  FORCS;  LOAD;  WEIOHT. 
That  kind  of  weight  or  force  which  acta  or  tends 
to  act  by  crushing  or  compressing  the  parts  of 
a  member  or  material.  In  technical  usage, 
commonly  limited  to  such  a  load  tending  to 
rupture  the  reeisting  material  by  its  direct 
pressure,  such  material  congidered  as  not  being 
subject  hi  breaking  by  flexure,  buckling,  or  the 
like.     (See  Resistance ;  Strength  of  Materials.) 

CRUBH  BOOH.  A  room,  spacious  lobby, 
or  aalon  in  a  theatre,  opera  house,  or  other 
place  of  entertainment,  provided  for  promenad- 
ing and  conversation  between  the  acts  or  during 
intermiuions  b  the  entertainment.  The  term 
ia  more  general  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  tbe  French  word  foyer  is 
more  commonly  employed. 

CR1ITCB.  In  England,  one  of  a  pair  of 
inclined  timbers  joined  at  the  top  and  connected 
by  one  or  two  tie  beams,  tbe  resulting  frame 
forming  tbe  unit  in  the  framework  of  early 
bouses.  Such  pairs  of  crutches  were  placed  at 
more  or  less  regular  distances  apart,  the  included 
space  being  known  as  a  bay.  (See  Wood,  Con- 
struction in.  Part  I.) 

CRYFT.     Properly,   something    eoncealed ; 

A.  A.  room,  whether  used  merely  as  a  place 
of  burial  and  reverenced  when  containing  the 
ashes  of  a  sanctified  person,  or  used  as  an  oratory 
or  chapeL     By  eitrasion,  — 

B.  A  story  beneath  the  pavement  of  a  larger 
or  more  important  upper  church.  It  frequently 
happens   that   tbe   crypt   remains   horn   some 
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ctnicture  hM  been  IwUt  «niuiKl  and  above  it 
without  serioiu  «lt«»tioD  of  the  old  crypt.  On 
tbis  mcoouQt  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 


OUL  DB  FODB 


thonuB  In  ancient  Bon 


1  BTchitectnte.     The 


CmTrr:  Cxthidkai.  or  8.  Lucius,  Cuua,  Bwitibblim 


earlieet  Romaneaque  architecture  ia  derived  from 
these  amall,  generally  simple,  and  much-fre- 
quented aanctuariea.  The  term  "crypt  "iaaome- 
timee  extended  to  signify  the  lower  story  of  a 
two-storied  building ;  thus,  the  lower  chapel  of 
the  Saiate  Chaprile  at  Paris,  and  of  the  church 
of  H.  Francesco  at  Assisi  have  been  called 
crypts,  and  the  overground  crypt  of  8.  Ethel- 
dnda's  chapel  in  London,  wbicli  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  grt»t  episcopal  palace  called 
Ely  Place,  is  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
TBulU  are  used  to  carry  the  floor  of  the  princi- 
pal chapel  on  the  level  of  the  chief  remains  of 
the  palace  —  the  ground  floor  (crypt)  being 
thus  left  for  apecial  services  at  special  times,  or 
for  the  use  of  non -residents,  or  for  the  daily 
•ttendanoenf  the  servants  of  the  palace.  ^B.  S. 
CRTPTOPORTICUB.  A  roofed  or  vaulted 
passageiray  or  corridor,  sometimes,  but  not 
alM^ys,  underground,  serving  either  as  a  shel- 
tered promemide,  or  as  a  private  communication 
between  separate  portions  of  a  villa,  palace,  <» 


of  the  great  thermie  was  largely  carried 
by  their  meana.  Imposing  ruins  of  such 
paaaages  remain  in  the  Villa  Eadriaua 
at  Tivoli,  and  on  the  Palatine  Hill  by 
the  palace  of  Caligula.  Pliaj  describes 
several  in  his  villa  at  Laurentium  (Ep. 
11.,  17)  which  were  wholly  above 
I    ground.  —A.  D.  F.  H. 

CRT8TAI.  FAI.ACS.  Ad  ertiita- 
I  tbn  building  composed  in  large  part  of 
lion  and  glass ;  a  popular  term.  The 
original  one  was  that  huilt  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  for  the  great  exhibition 
of  1861,  the  first  intematioDal  exhita- 
tion.  The  name  was  then  extended  to 
the  great  building  at  Sydenham,  south- 
went  of  Iiondon,  and,  though  less  uni- 
versally,  to  the  New  York  exhibition 
building  which  stood  on  what  is  now 
Bryant  Park,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Forty-aecand  Street. 

CUBCIUL  A  bedroom  or  chamber  ; 
a  word  rarely  used  except  in  translating 
the  Latin  cubicalum,  or  in  poetic  or 
classic  allusions.  (See  Etruscan  Archi- 
tecture.) 

CVBIcnLUU .      A.      In   Boman 
architecture,  a  bedchamber  or  reclining 
room.   Those  in  ordinary  Roman  bouses, 
as  at  Pompeii,  were  of  small  siie,  lighted 
only  through  the  door  or  by  artificial 
light,  and  were  entered  directly  from 
,    the  court.     In  one  instance,  at  least, 
there  are  very  small  window  openings 
higb  in  the  wall,  and  in  some  cases  there 
'-       is  a  relatively  Urge  door  on  the  court, 
ch  u  Uii      4Q(] ),  gaudier  door  in  addition.    Owing 
to  their  amall  size  they  must  have  been 
but  scantily  fiimished,  though  often  beautifully 
decorated  with  wall  paintings.    They  were  mere 
sleeping  cells,  wholly  unlike  the  modern  bedroom. 
B.     By  extension,  th>m  A,  a  small  enclosed 
space  of  any  kind,  in  a  building ;  as  a  specially 
enclosed   box 
at  a  Roman 
thestre,orthe 
like.  Used  by  , 
VJlruviuB    to 
designate  the 

of      beams   , 
{IV.,  2). 
—  A.D.F.H. 

CUIi     DB    CtTL  naroDB.rOBiiaDaTTHaTov 
TOTTR.       In  or  A  NiCHS ;    Catbsidbai.   or 

French  archi- 
tecture, a  half  dome,  or  quarter  sphere  vault, 
as  over  an  apse  or  niche ;  misapplied  in  En^isfa 
sometimes  to  completely  hemispherical  vaulta. 
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GUI.  DB  LAUPB 
CTJZ.  DS  I.AHPB.     A.     An  isolated  corbel 
•erring  as  a  support  for  an  oriel,  turret,  atatue, 
column,  or  the  like  ; 
particularly  one 
haTiog  a  mav  re- 
eembliug  an  invert- 
ed pyramid  or  oone, 
B.     A     conical, 
couTeriy     rounded 
or  pyramidftl  lower 


CcL  DB  Lamm  (BaAcii 

U~si^ik"teb  *^*"'"'"  pendant,  a  newel 
poat,  or  the  like. 

The  term  ia  of  French  origin,  pTobahlj 
derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
bottom  of  ■  hanging  lamp. 

CUL  DB  BAC.  A  street,  passage,  or  alley 
hiring  only  one  iuue,  i.e.,  closed  at  the  further 
eod  and  without  branchea  or  croee  streeta.  Prop- 
eri;  speaking,  the  euidetaeia  the  remote  end  or 
closed  portion  of  such  a  passage  or  impatie. 

CDUHA.  In  Latin,  a  kitchen  in  the  Bease 
of  a  room  especially  appropriat«d  to  eooking; 
differing  from  the  atnum,  in  which,  in  earl; 
times,  was  situated  the  hearth  where  all  the 
cooking  was  done.  In  Pompeii,  some  rooms  exist 
which  may  be  called  either  atrium  or  culina,  as 
they  are  open  with  the  compluvium,  while  there 
exists  another  atrium  without  a  hearth. 

CUUi  LUMBBR.  (Abbreviated  often  as 
culls.)  Inferior  material ;  wood  of  the  lowest 
grade  and  not  fit  for  the  usual  purposes  of  con- 
struction. The  term  is  used  loosely  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  the  exact  meaning  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy.  Specifically,  the  inferior 
lumber  not  sufficiently  good  to  be  graded  in 
one  of  the  standard  classes. 

CUIiBOS,  OB.     (See  Dechaume,  Nicolaa.) 

CULTBR  HOUL  An  aperture  iD  masonry 
to  receive  the  end  t£  a  timber.     (Compare  Cul- 

CnZiTBR  HOUBB. 
A  dovecote  or  pigeon 
hDUS&  The  old  word 
pigeon,    culver. 


Culver     Hole,    Culver 
-TaU. 


1 
Cm.  »■  Livra  (Bsu 


(Bun- 

CUUKCB 


CULVBST.  A  pas- 
sage or  tunnel  under  an 
embankment  or  the  like 
for  the  passage  of  water. 
Qener^y  constructed 
of  masonry  and  arched. 
It  serve*  the  purposes 
of  a  drain,  from  which 
it  differa  as  being  larger 
and  of  more  elaborate  oonstruction.  Distin- 
guished from  a  bridge  as  being  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  general  structure. 

CULVBR  TAQi.     A  dovetail.     (See   Cul- 
ver House.) 
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CUH.  (In  Latin,  tm'lli,  the  preposition) ;  in 
English  ecclesiological  use,  denoting  the  com- 
bination of  two  parishes  into  one ;  in  such 
phrases  as  Bolton-cum-Stowe. 

CT7M  CBUJNQ.  Same  as  Camp  Ceiling; 
s  corrupt  form,  prevalent  in  England,  and 
sometimes  used  to  designate  simply  the  sloping 
part  of  an  attic  ceiling. 

CUNBUB.  A.  Literally,  a  wedge ;  a  Latin 
term  for  the  wedg&«haped  or  trapezoidal  bodiea 
of  seats  between  the  aisles  or  climaee*  of 
ancient  theatres  or  amphitheatres. 

S.  In  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  a  species 
of  agog  or  l^t  painted  on  flat  bands. 


Cdl  dm  Luna. 

CUmCUIiUB.    A  low  underground  passage, 
as  to  a  burial  chamber  of  on  Etruscan  tomh. 
cummvoHAM,  qbkbral  bis  aueue- 

AHDBK,     K.  C.  L  £. ;  ircbeologist :  b.  1814 ; 
d.  Nov.  28,  1893. 

In  1831  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  from  1840  to  1860  held 
the  important  office  of  constructor  of  public 
works  in  the  Indian  army.  He  won  special 
distinction  in  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1846.  In 
leSfi  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
northwest  prorjncee.  In  1646-1847  he  pub- 
lished The  Temptee  of  Kashmir  and  Ladakh, 
Phyaieat,  Statistical,  Historical.  In  1861 
Cunningham  was  intrusted  by  the  viceroy  with 
the  Areheeological  Survey  of  India,  and  con- 
tinued that  work  until  his  retirement  in  188S. 
In  1871  he  published  Ancient  Oeography  of 
Iiulia,  and  in  1892  his  work  on  Qaya. 

Obituary  In  ^bursal  S.  I.  B.  A.  (1898-1694, 
p.  77). 
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CUHTS;  uchitMt. 

CuntE  appean  as  ajcliitect  of  the  catbediml 
of  atruburg  io  1382.  Hg  wu  suoeeeded  hj 
Michael  von  Freibourg  (lee  HicbMl  von  ¥na- 
bourg).  He  probkbl;  built  the  ■ci«eii  nmnect- 
iog  the  two  to«en  in  tbe  third  atorj  of  the 

Oenid,  La  Artittn  de  PAltaet. 

CUFBOAJtO.  Originmlly  i,  set  of  Bhelves 
upon  which  diahes,  ailver  pUt<^  kiid  the  like 
could  be  diaplajed ;  by  trmiuition,  uid  u  the 
decontive  piece  of  fimiitnre  in  question  luu 
diMppeued  from  uw,  »  snull  uid  «hftllo« 


COKIkOTA,  Qfaht. 

teriala.  The  Bignific&nce  of  the  term  is  in  its 
form,  Md  while  it  m  eironBouB  to  speak  of  ft 
lath  and  plaster  imitation  of  a  Qothic  roof  aa  a 
vault,  it  is  still  correct  to  pall  a  bowl-shaped 
roof  a  cupola  even  if  it  ia  hung  from  the  roof 
timbers.  A  distinction  is  then  to  be  made 
between  (1)  thoae  cupolas  which  are  of  solid 
constnictioD  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Bome, 
about  142  feet  iatemal  diameter;  the  cathedral 
at  Florence,  about  141  feet;  the  church  of 
8.  Peter  at  Rome,  about  139  feet ;  the  niiued 
laconicum  of  the  thennie  of  CaracaUa,  about 
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126  feet;  the  mosque  of  3.  Sophia  at  Coo- 
staatinople,  about  100  feet ;  and  the  maoaoleum 
of  Sultan  Hahmud  at  Bgapur  in  northon 
India,  which  appears  to  be  124  feet  wide,  and 
is  built  on  nicfa  terms  of  construction  as  to 
make  it  a  marrel  of  lightneas. 

In  all  these  casa  the  support  of  tlie  cup- 
shaped  raolt,  as  by  PendentiTes  or  by  a  Drum, 
is  of  especial  importance. 

(2)  Those  cupolas  which  are  partly  of  ma- 
soniy ;  thus,  the  cathedral  of  S.  Paul,  in  Lon- 
don, haa  the  inneimoet  curred  ceiling,  which  ia 
Tiaible  from  the  pavement,  of  solid  maaouy ; 
and  the  bauncbee  of  this  support  a  cone  of 
brick  which  carriea  Tery  sufficiently  the  lofty 
and  elaborate  stone  lantern  ;  but  liie  rounded 
outer  shell  of  the  cupola  is  of  wood  and  lead, 
resting  upon  the  cimilar  drum  of  stone  and 
upon  the  brick  cone.  The  D6me  da  Jnvalidt* 
in  Paris,  where  now  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
I. ;  built  in  a  similar  way  of  wood  above  two 
inner  structurea  of  stone,  but  baring  in  this 
case  a  woodm  lantern  also.  The  church  of  the 
Val-dfrGrioe,  in  Paris ;  of  beautiful  contour, 
but  similar  in  structure.  Tbe  church  of  S. 
Mark  at  Venice,  which  has  five  masonry  cupo- 
las seen  from  within,  tbe  largest  about  47  feet 
span,  and  each  of  theee  capped  by  a  high  outer 
shell  of  wood  and  metal. 

(3)  Those  cupolas  which  are  not  of  masonry 
in  any  part,  but,  if  of  any  pretensions  to  si» 
or  permanence,  usually  of  iron.  Of  these,  the 
moat  interesting  are  those  of  the  Halle  au  Blj 
at  Paris  (for  which  see  Iron  Construction). 
Capitol  at  Washington ;  of  great  dimensions 
and  built  out  in  an  ingenious  way  b^ond  and 
around  the  original  drum  of  masonry.  That  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  somewhat  more 
than  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  admiisble 
piece  of  engineering.  That  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1 8B9,  nearly  as  targe  and  very  success- 
ful in  design. 

There  are  also  the  cupolas  of  special  charac- 
ter, such  as  those  of  wrought  iron  with  the 
spaces  filled  In  with  tile  which  roof  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris. 
These  are  not  large,  having  each  only  about  33 
feet  diameter,  but  nine  of  them  are  combined 
in  one  roof;  tbe  supports  bdng  four  slender 
wrought  iron  columns,  and  twelve  piers  built 
into  the  outer  walls  of  the  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  later  Byzantine  bmldinga  of  Greece 
ami  other  parts  of  tbe  Levant,  and  those  imita- 
tions of  the  Byiantine  style  which  constitute  a 
large  part  of  Bussiao  architecture,  have  cupolas 
of  which  the  drums  are  singularly  lofty,  and 
are  pierced  with  elaborate  systems  of  windows, 
while  the  cupola  proper  or  rounded  part  be- 
comes a  mere  roof  to  a  tall  cylindrical  shaft. 

B.  In  popular  usage,  a  small  structure 
built  upon  a  roof  either  for  a  lookout  or  to  com- 
plete a  design.     Such  buildings  are  commonly 


Th«t  or  S.  Peler'a  d.ureh  at  Rome  ;  ««ii  (mm 

the  nnrthweat,  wliich  in  in  lliii  clmrcti  that  wl.ich 

dral,  but  raised  much  highpr  above  the  site.     Il  ia 

the  nortlieut  woiilrl  be  [n  a  churcli  it  tlie  luual 

built  entirely  of  stone,  uid  llie  interior  Is  faced 

witli    mrwaic.    prcsenliiig,    when    seen    from    Ibe 

cimrch  fliK>r  below,  a  more  Impoaing  and  grace- 

it In  probable,  to  tlie  work  of  Vi)(nola.     It  U  oiih 

ful  effect  than  any  wmilat  structure  in  Europe. 

o[  Die  three  great  cupolu  or  the  xorltl,  a  little 

OX7POLATBD 

of  the  nature  of  a  lantern  having  windows  on 
all  sides,  and  being  lightly  built.  In  some 
cases,  howeyer,  they  protect  the  heads  of  wind- 
ing staircases  and  are  then  more  maBsive,  with, 
perhaps,  a  single  opening  serving  as  doorway 
of  exit  to  the  roof. 

Isabelle,  Ltt  Edifices  eircvlaires  et  les  DQnies; 
Gosset,  2>«  CoupoleM  d'orient  et  d*oeeident ;  Choiny, 
L*Art  de  b&tir  chez  les  Romaina;  Choisy,  VArt 
d^  hMrtkez  le*  Byzantins, 

—  R.S. 

CUPOLATED.  Having  one  or  more  cupo- 
las, or  formed  like  a  cupola  or  series  of  cupolas. 

CURB.  A  piece  or  series  of  pieces  along 
the  edge  of  a  structure  to  protect,  strengthen, 
or  retain  other  parts  or  materials,  especially 
when  rising  above  an  a4Joining  level.  Specifi- 
eally :  — 

A.  A  dwarf  wall  or  similar  structure,  act- 
ing more  or  less  as  a  retaining  wall;  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  surrounding  a  well  and 
which  projects  above  the  ground :  a  well  curb. 

B.  A  line  of  vertical  stones  along  the  edge 
of  a  sidewalk,  often  called  curbstone,  or  collec- 
tively, curbstones. 

C.  A  retaining  member  or  belt,  forming  a 
ling  at  the  base  of  a  dome,  as  an  iron  frame- 
work, or  connected  stones  of  a  course. 

D.  A  similar  horizontal  member  set  between 
twa  sucoeesive  slopes  of  a  roof,  retaining  the 
feet  of  the  upper  tier  of  timbers  (hence  Curb 
Roo(  which  see  under  Roof) ;  a  coaming. 

— D.  N.  B,  S. 

CXTRBBTONB.  A  stone  forming  a  curb 
or  part  of  a  curb,  or  intended  for  that  purpose. 
(See  Curb,  B.) 

CURF.  An  incision,  groove,  or  cut  marie 
hy  a  saw  or  other  cutting  tool,  especially  one 
across  the  width  of  a  boanl  or  moulding,  usually 
fur  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  being  bent  to 
a  curve.  Chimneys  and  piers  which  have 
leaned  from  the  vertical  are  sometimes  restored 
to  verticality  by  cutting  a  curf  in  the  side  from 
which  they  lean.  In  shaping  a  square  timber 
from  the  log  by  hewing,  it  is  common  first  to 
cut  along  one  side  of  the  log  a  series  of  curfii ; 
that  is,  notches,  the  depth  of  which  is  regulated 
so  as  to  form  a  gauge  for  the  subsequent  cutting 
away  of  the  wood  between.  (Written  also 
Kerf.) 

C17RIA.  A  structure  intended  for  the  use 
of  a  tribal  court,  one  of  those  provided  for  the 
early  organization  of  the  Romans ;  hence,  at  a 
later  time,  a  building  occupied  by  the  Senate. 
It  took  different  forms  and  was  embodied  in 
different  structures,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing articles. 

CintlA  CORNBLIA.  Built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  soon  after 
destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

CUHIA  HOBTILIA.  A  building  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  a  king  of  Rome,  Tullus 
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Hostilius,  who  is  thought  to  have  produced  it 
by  altering  and  enlarging  a  temple.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  accident  in  52  b.g. 

CURIA  JULIA.  Built  by  Augustus, 
though  perhaps  begun  during  the  lifetime  of 
Julius.  This  building,  although  altered  by 
Domitian,  seems  to  have  remained  undestroyed 
until  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  the  building 
of  the  fourth  century  has  been  identified  with 
the  church  of  S.  Adriano  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  Forum.  The  plan  of  the  building  with 
its  appendages,  as  probably  left  by  Diocletian, 
is  given  by  Lanciani  {Rxiins  and  Excavations 
of  Ancient  Rome),  and  references  are  given  to 
other  works.  The  actual  meeting  room  was 
not  veiy  large,  apparently  55  by  82  feet,  nor 
was  it  considered  a  splendid  building.  Some 
vestige  of  earlier  republican  simplicity  carried 
to  affectation  prevented  any  approach  to  the 
complicated  and  splendid  character  of  modem 
legislative  buildings ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
clear  what  were  the  accommodations  for  the 
business  of  the  Senate  apart  from  its  general 
sessions,  as  for  its  committee  work  and  the  like. 

CURRADI,  RAFFABLB;  sculptor. 

A  sculptor  who  was  employed  by  Cosimo  II. 

de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  to  decorate  the 

Pitti  Palace  and  the  Boboli  (^aniens.     He  was 

noted  for  his  skill  in  working  porphyry.     The 

grotesques  which  he  nuids  for  the  portal  of 

the  Palazzo  f*enzi,  Florence,  are  especially  fine. 

Gurlitt,  Geeehichte  des  Barocketiles  (n  Italien  ; 
Ebe,  Spat'Renaiaeanee  ;  Ebe,  Sehmuckformen  der 
Monumentalbauten. 

CURTAIL.  In  stair  building,  the  outward 
curving  portion  of  the  hand  rail  and  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  lower  step  or  steps  of  a  flight ;  pos- 
sibly an  abbreviation  of  curved  tail.  An  ample 
curtail  to  the  lowest  two  or  three  steps  not 
only  enhances  their  appearance,  but  offers  an 
easier  start  to  persons  approaching  from  the 
side.  A  plain  semicircular  curtail  to  the  lowest 
step  is  called  a  bull  nose.  (See  these  terms 
under  Step.) 

CURTAIN  (I.).  A,  In  fortification,  the 
wall  between  two  towers  or  bastions,  and  in 
this  sense  accurately  descriptive  of  a  part  of  the 
defensive  works. 

B.  By  extension,  in  a  building  having  pavil- 
ions, projecting  masses,  and  the  like,  the  flat 
wall  between  any  two  such  masses.  (See  Cur- 
tain Wall.) 

CX7RTAIN  (II.).  A  hanging,  usually  of 
soft  and  pliant  material,  and  usually  for  screen- 
ing, protecting,  or  hiding  something,  or  for 
closing  an  opening,  as  a  doorway.  Those  which 
hang  in  the  church  doorways  of  Europe  are  often 
of  leather,  and  heavily  lined  and  stuffed ;  but 
curtains  generally  are  assumed  to  be  easily 
movable,  and  even  capable  of  being  compressed 
into  narrow  folds,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
hung  to  rings  which  slide  on  a  rod. 
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CITRTAIir  WAXJ^  A  partion  of  «mll 
oonteined  between  two  idTuiciDg  ■tnicttmo, 
•ach  M  wingi,  p«Tiliona,  baiUoDt,  or  turreto. 
Tbe  term  indicUM  position,  ami  not  character 
or  funetioo.  A  curtain  wull  ma;  be  a  mere 
■own,  aa  to  a  court  or  yard,  or  a  put  of  a 
b^B;  it  mar  be  aoUd  or  feneatniteil,  either 
hi^er  or  lower  than  ita  flanking  ttructum,  or 
of  tbe  aame  height 

In  modern  construction,  moat  often  a  thin 
aubordiuate  wall  between  two  piers   or  other 
Bupporting   nemberB ;    the   curtain   being  pri- 
maiilj  a  fliliog  and  having  no  (bare  —  or  but 
Uttle — in  the  rapport  of  other  portiooa  of  tbe 
■tnicture.     Thui,  in  a!'  '  ' 
Uin  walli  are  built  bi 
columns  and  umially  o 
lerel  or  tbereabouta. 

CCSnLAOB.       J 
■enan,   a   court,    uraal 
imdeiatood  to  be  of 
email  aize.  (Rare  or 
obaolete.) 

B.  In  tbe  mad- 
em  legal  senae,  the 
ground  adjacent  to  a 
dwelling  house  and 
appertaining  to  it, 
as  yard,  garden,  or 

UUHVtI.  In  ar- 
ch itectuml  clrawing, 
a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
metal,  hard  rubber, 
or  like  material,  cut 
to  an  ontline  of  va- 
ried curvature  for 
hfing  out,  in  a 
drawing,  currea  not 
to  be  produced  with 
tbe  ordinarjr  forma 
of  compaaaea;  either  Coir; 
because  they  are  no(       ..    ,       _,  ^  •"   "  """ 

,      .' ,  Tb*  Urn  wlsdnwi  *nd  on* Id  U 

am   of   circlea,    or 

beeauM  th(7  are  cirruUr  area  of  rery  long 
radioa.  Seta  of  apecial  curves  are  uaed  in 
ahip  drafting  and  railway  plotting ;  one  or 
two  pieces  usually  raffice  for  the  architect,  eacb 
having  a  considerable  variety  of  curves  in  ita 
outline.  Sometimes  called  French  curve  and 
•et  curve.     (See  Spline.) 

CITBHIOH.  A  rounded  prqjection  of  a  part 
not  commoidy  of  that  form  ;  as  in  later  classic, 
a  frieze  or  part  of  a  frieze  prcgecting  in  a  convex 
curve.    (Compare  Pulvinatioo.) 

CtJBHIOIT  CAFTTAIl  A  type  of  capital 
common  in  Norman  anil  Romaneaque  work, 
tenth  to  thirteenth  centuriea,  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  to  aome  extent  in  France,  bsving 
ao  approximately  cubical  form  with  tbe  lower 
part  rounded  off  to  meet  tbe  shaft,  and  a 
moulded  abacus.  The  Sat  part  ia  aometimes 
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ODT  SPLAT 
carved,  ofleoer  plain.     In  later  szamplea  the 

lower  part  ia  mora  tapering,  and  divided  into 
four  or  even  more  clustered  conical  maasea. 
They  appear  to  have  been  evolved  oat  of  the 
conditions  and  limitationa  of  tbe  crude  eailj 
work.  In  early  Chriatian  and  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture certain  heavy  inverted  pyramidal  capilala 
approximate  tbe  type,  but  appear  to  be  degeo- 
erate  Corinthian  capitals.  (See  Capital ;  Impost 
Block.)— A.  D.  F.  H. 


Baiter,  under  Rafter. 

OTJBP.     Properly  a  ptunt ;  in  architecture,  a 

point  made  by  the  interaection  of  two  curved 

" """rs;  especially  in  Gothic 

ry,  etc,  where  tbe  arch 
n  ita  intradoa  by  fdia- 
I  of  which  are  tangent 
dge  of  the  larger  arch. 
are  those  aeen  in  tbe 
aped  arch  (which  an 
.  Gothic  tracery  aflitrda 
Kes  of  the  more  elabo- 
(Cuta,  cola.  733,  734.) 
DAL  Formed  like  a 
rminating  in  a  cuspi 
or   pertaining    to  a 

nDATB(Bdj.).  Having 
composed  o^  or  fiinned 


t).  To  furnish  with 
a  cuap  or  cusp* ;  to 
make  id  the  form  oi 
a  cusp  or  cuapa. 

cuBPiDATnnr. 

A   system   of   oma- 


of      or      containing 

cusps,  the  tracery  of 

iHK  OavDiniiniB  iHriauLa,  Cabk     Qotbic    architecUira 

""  upon  this. 

CUBTOMHOUBB.  A  building  in  which 
are  the  offices  for  the  reckoning  and  calculationa 
of  customs  duties.  One  of  the  earliest  building* 
erected  for  the  purpose  ia  the  Dogana  of  Vouce. 
Modem  cuatomhouaes  built  by  the  great  com- 
mercial nations  in  their  principal  seaports  ara 
of  i^reat  eiae  and  complexity  of  plan. 

CUT  BRACED.  A  biarket«baped  piece 
of  board  used  either  aa  a  shelf  support  or  true 
bracket;  or  as  an  ornament,  as  under  the  pro- 
jecting end  nosings  of  the  treads  in  an  ojien- 
string  stair.  This  latter  finiah  ia  common  in 
"Colonial"  houses  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Bracketed  String,  under  String.) 

CUT-Onr,  FUBIBLB.  (See  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances.) 

CUT  BPIhAT.     An  oblique  cutting  of  % 

brick  to  fit  a  slope,  a  splay,  or  the  like,  aa  at 
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OUT  STANDABO 

the  coraen  of  ui  octagonal  itnicbm,  a  splayed 
doorway,  or  tbe  edge  of  a  gable  to  receiTe  the 
ooping. 

OUT  BTAMDARD.  The  aoUd  Tertical  aide, 
or  Btandard  of  a  caee  of  gbelvea,  wben  cut  to 
Bome  oroamentBl  outUne, 
aa  for  a  bookcaae  or  for 
ahelve*  of  diminiahing 
width  in  an  Hagirv,  or 
tbe  like. 


accurately  shaped  tor  the 


Cu>r:  Qoraic  Tkag 


Cmr:  EUU.T  DbOoKatHi; 

WAKWICUBiaB. 

"nm  cmp  U  pitrod.  uA  wAt  not 

place  it  ia  to  occupy  in 
the  wall,  vault,  or  other 
ooDatrucCioD,  having  cais- 
fiilly  cut  beds  and  jointa, 
and  a  face  more  or  le« 
amoothed  to  tbe  general 
Buriace  of  the  walL  ^ee 
Stereolomy;  Stone  Cut- 
tiog) 

cu  vu2ins,  ntAK- 

pOIS  DB  (I.) ;  architect, 

ileaorstor,  and  engTarer 

b.     1698     (at    Saiaaons, 

Aiane,  Fiance);  d.  about  AnihtdBi 

1767. 

He  came  to  Paria  in  1714  utd  entered  the 

atelier  of  Robert  de  Cotte  (aee  Cotte,  R  de). 
Sept,  15,  1726,  he 
waa  appointed  Ilof- 
hcnmeitter  to  the 
Elector  Karl  Al- 
breeht(ofBavBiia). 
Aft«r  If^  13, 
1763,  he  aaaumed 
tbe  direction  of  all 
the  Elector's  oon- 
etnictiooi.  When 
Karl  Albrecbt  be- 
came emperor  aa 
Karl  VII.  (Jan.  24, 
1742),  CiiviUiia 
waa  made  Hof- 
kammerrath  and 
'  HofhavTMitter  at 
the  imperial  court. 
He     built      the 

Can'.    DoHMTic   WjHDow,    LuttKchloat    at 


OUVILLlfiS 
dgned  tbe  Rewidien»4h€ater  in  Huoicb,  whidi 
waa  begun  April  16,  1751,  and  ia  one  of  the 
finest  example*  of  the  Fieneh  baroque  style  in 
Germany.  He  made  extenaire  addiliona  to  the 
lUfidena  (Rojal  Fslac«)  at  Munich.    CuTiUi^ 


■D  WnDOv;  Lira  14tb  CanToaT  (Ndna  Daub, 
mUn  tflbet  Ntof  d«t1v«]  Inm  ptonfd  oup*. 

excelled  in  the  arrangemeDt  of  pArks  and  gar- 
dens. A  catalogue  of  his  numerous  works  on 
art  and  decoration  and  of  hia  man;  engraTiDgs 
ia  given  by  Deatailleur  and  B^rard  (op.  cit. ) . 

Seidel,  Die  KBniglidie  RaldtJa  fn  JirUntAi>n,- 
DcBtoilleiir,  tfotieti  nrqutlquti  ar((M«*^iifaIt,' 
Beraid,  Catalogua  de  Vauvrt  dti  CuvillUt  pin 
ctJU$. 


OUVUiLlAS 

CtmLUfiB,  FRAV^OIB  DB  (U.) ;  ucbi- 

tect,    engineer,   and    deiximCor:    b.    1T34   {U 
Huoich,  Bavaria);  d.  about  160S. 

A  Bon  of  Fiaii9oU  de  Cuvilliea  (I.)  (aee  Curil- 
lids,  Ft.  I.).  He  lucceeded  bU  &tber  u  archi- 
tect of  tbe  Bavariui  court.  He  edited  bit 
fatber*!  works  in  1773,  and  publisheda  Bavarian 
Viguola  lud  atudiea  of  mODumenta,  fbuntaiua, 
palaceB,  tombi,  bridges,  etc 

For  bibliography,  aee  CuTllliea,  Ft.  (I.)  de. 

CYANOT7PB.  A.  Tbe  proceu  of  making 
prints  on  paper  direct  from  a  drawing  or  print 
on  translucent  paper  or  doth.  Paper  ii  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  dtnte  of  iron,  and 
potaasium  feirocjanide.  On  exposure  to  light 
this  is  changed  to  inaolable  Prussian  blue ; 
while  the  lines  of  the  dtawing  are  left  in  white 
or  a  much  paler  blue.  Tbe  Uue  print  is 
inuueraed  in  a  bath  of  clear  water  and  becomes 
fixed  by  simply  washing  awa;  all  soluble  matter. 

B.  A  print  made  hj  tjie  above  deecntied 
process.     (See  Sun  Print.) 

CTCIiOIDAL  ABCH.  Anarch  of  cjcloidal 
outline,  having  for  intrados  of  each  side  tbe 
curve  described  by  a  point  of  a  circle  rolling 
along  the  rise  of  the  arcb,  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  being  half  the  span  of  the  arch. 
Such  archee  are  very  exceptional.  —  (A.  P.  S,) 

CTCLONB  CBLI.AB.  A  kind  of  dugout 
or  underground  retreat  constructed  in  the  plain 
region  of  the  United  States  as  a  refuge  from 
cyclonee.  —  F.  S.  D. 

CTCLOFBAIf  (a4;')-  In  ancient  stone 
masonry,  rude  and  of  uncertain  date ;  usually 
applied  to  a  structure  composed  of  stonra  of 
irregular  form  which  have  been  fitted  to  one 
another  by  more  or  le«s  rough  dressing.  The 
rudest  work  of  this  kind  is  that  common  in 
prehistoric  work  in  Greece,  in  which  the  stones 
are  almost  without  shape,  and  their  arrangement 
seems  wholly  accidental,  small  pieces  being  used 
to  Gil  up  the  spaces  between  the  larger  masses. 
A  more  advanced  kind  of  masonry  shows  a  face 
composed  of  irregular  polygons.  (See  Polygonal 
Building.) 

CTCLOPBAIT  AHCHITBCTUHIJ  or  I 
BUniDIHO.  A  primitive  method  of  stone  | 
construction  used  in  prehistoric  times  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  the  Islands,  and  Italy.  It 
was  BO  named  by  Greek  writers  from  tbe  Cy- 
clopes, a  race  supposed  to  be  its  inventors  and 
constructors,  and  was  noted  for  the  immense 
size,  unfinished  state,  and  irregular  form  of  its 
masses,  and  for  tbe  use  of  small  stones  and  clay 
mortar  to  fill  in  the  interstices.  As  Cyclopean 
is  merely  a  term  for  the  earliest  phase  of  Pelas- 
gic  architecture,  all  historic  details  are  given 
under  that  heading.  —  A  L.  F.  Jb. 

CTCLOSTTIiAR.  Characterizing  a  circu- 
lar colonnade  or  peristyle  ;  usually  one  having 
no  cella  or  enclosed  central  structure ;  monopte- 
ral,  like  the  Temple  cTAmouT  at  VersaiUes. 
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each  nearly,  or 
quite,  a  quarter 
round.  There  is 
usually  a  verti- 
cal fillet  above 
and  below  the 
ogee.   When  the 


ward    and    up-  gr^ 

tvard  from  tbe  j  ,,^.  ^  r„,„t. 

vertical  with  the 

convex  part  first  it  is  called  a  ei/ma  recto,  — 
with  tbe  concave  part  first,  it  is  a  eyma  n- 
vena.  When  the  moulding  starts  outward  and 
dotontDard  it  becomea  an  inverted  cyma  (recta 
or  revetsa).  The  cyma  recta  is  the  naual  profile 
for  the  cymatium  or  crown  moulding  of  a  etv- 


exterior  moulding  or  tienia  for  archi- 
traves ;  in  modern  work,  eapecially  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  it  is  known  as  an  ogee,  and  is  in 
common  use  as  a  stock  moulding,  quirked  or 
plain  filleted.  The  cyma  is  not  common  in 
medigeval  architecture. .  (See  Moulding ;  Ogee ; 
Profile.)  — AD.  F.  H. 

CTMATItTM.  A.  A  moulding  named  \ij 
VitruviuB,  presumably  a  cyma,  but  perhaps 
not  always  or  necessarily  of  any  one  given 
profile. 

B.  In  modern  nomenchiture,  a  crown  mould- 
ing to  a  cornice  of  the  classic  type.  It  thus 
specifies  a  feature  and  not  a  profile.  The  com- 
monest profile  is,  indeed,  that  of  a  cyma  recta; 
but  the  Tusran  order  of  Viguola  baa  an  ovolu 
and  the  Doric  a  cavetto  for  the  cymatium,  aod 
there  was  no  absolute  uniformity  even  in  ancient 
Roman  practice.     The  Vitruvian  distinction  of 


OTPBUS 
tate  »  cUnrau  for  the  regular  CTiiwtiiuii  above 

the  eoroo*  of  the  crown  cornice. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CTFBUB,  AHCHITBCTDlia  OF.  The 
ancieot  BTchil«cture,  m  far  m  it*  remaim  hare 
been  itndiKl,  takes  ila  origin  in  a  very  ancient 
and  entirclj  Bon<Oreek  original  The  abun- 
dance of  wood  irith  which  the  mountains  were 
fonoeriy  covered,  the  abeence  of  marble  or  other 
hanl  and  abundanl  itone,  and  the  ^BqueDc;  of 
earthquake*,  aided  in  a  retention  of  earlier  tra- 
ditions of  building,  and  famoiia  ancient  ihnnea 
have  been  explored  in  modem  timea  without  the 
diacovery  of  any  indication*  of  permanent  airhi- 
tectural  atructure*.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  lereral  buildings  of  unknown  date  which 
are  extremely  interesting,  the  moat  important 
of  theae  being  tbat  known  as  the  tomb  of  S. 
Catherine,  not  far  from  Salamis,  a  piece  of  dry 
masonry  of  Urge  stonea,  the  roof  itself  being 
composed  of  stone.  A  smaller  building,  also  of 
unknown  date,   near  taniaka,   has  the  roof 


CTKATinii  raoM  k  Bousa  amAM  Saacjn.!^, 
Btsu,  c.  «0  a.d. 

formed  of  a  NDgle  stone  shaped  on  the  under 
side  to  a  hollow  curve,  as  if  in  imitation  of  a 
Tault.  At  Kouklia,  among  the  ruins  of  old 
Paphos,  are  the  fouDdationi  of  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  traces  of  another  are  to  be  found 
at  Oolgoi.  Salamis  ha*  been  explored  by  the 
■nanogen  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  dur- 
ing the  years  banning  I B90  ;  the  site  of  Agora 
and  that  of  the  sacred  temenos  of  Zeu*  have 
been  found,  and  many  architectural  remains ;  but 
no  Greek  structure  exists  in  a  condition  other 
than  that  of  complete  ruin.  The  significance 
of  these  foundations,  subterraneous  structures, 
basement  walls,  and  bases  of  columna  has  yet  to 
be  fiilly  ascertained.  In  like  manner  tbe  Acrop- 
olis of  Curium,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
a  vast  number  of  valuable  Greek  and  Oriental 
objects  bare  been  brought,  mostly  from  tombs, 
has  been  parti;  explored,  a  theatre  has  been 
located,  and  a  temple  encloaure,  with  many  col- 
nmns  of  granite  and  marUe,  has  been  laid  bare 
and  mapped.  At  Dali,  the  ancient  Idalion,  an- 
other rtrine  has  been  pointed  out 
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Frota  all  this  it  appears  that  nothing  of  vary 
great  importance  to  Greek  architecture  will  b« 
learned.  Boman  remains  ara  also  rain,  or  of 
little  consequence,  so  fiir  as  yet  known.  There 
are  several  veiy  interesting  small  Byzantine 
churches,  not  unlike  thoae  of  Athens  as  to  their 
small  size  and  their  system  of  construction,  but 
peculiar  in  having  in  some  cases  octagonal  druma 
upon  which  reat  octagonal  cupolas.  The  Gothic 
buildings  of  tbe  crusading  epoch  are  much  more 
important  in  sixe  and  in  architectuml  pretension. 
The  Lusignan  dynasty,  which  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Richard  I.  of  England  in  the 
twelfth  century,  lasted,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  the  fifteenth  century;  and  whatever  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  in  religion  or 
teeliog,  tbe  ruling  race  was  Catholic  and  mainly 
French  in  its  associations.  The  result  of  this 
is  seen  especially  in  the  very  fine  cathedral  of 
Famagusta,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas ;  also  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  8.  Sophia  (prohably 
with  the  same  significance  as  in  the  great  church 

at  Constantinople,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  Holy 

i  Wisdom,  and  not  to  any  personal  saint),  which 
is  a  Gothic  church  in  general  design  and  in 
detul.  The  interior  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  church  at  Nicosia,  a  mediteval  town  with- 
out known  Greek  origin,  is  also  a  Gothic  church 
of  great  beauty,  although  changes  have  been 
made  by  tbe  Turks  in  order  to  fit  it  for  use  sa  a 
mosque.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  interesting 
Gothic  convent,  including  a  superb  cloister,  at 
Bellepais.  One  of  the  most  puziling  buildings 
in  the  island  is  also  at  Nicosia.  Tbis,  although 
its  structure  marks  it  as  of  tbe  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  much  curious  sculpture  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  French  Romanesque  of  about  1 1  &0. 
All  the  Ootbic  buildings  in  the  island  deserve 
attention ;  especially  because  of  an  evident  teu- 
dency  to  cany  upon  tbe  vaults  a  solid  masonry 
roof  of  low  pitch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
present  English  rule  will  preserve  them  without 
destroying  them  by  unwise  restoration.  Cyprus 
is  treated  at  great  length  in  Murray's  Hand- 
book to  the  MediUnanean,  and  the  classical 
and  mediieva!  monuments  have  been  discussed 
by  H.  B.  Walters  in  the  (London)  Architecturcd 
Review,  1888-1889. 


CTRBHAICA,      ASCHITBCTUBB      OF. 

(See  Barca,  Architecture  of.) 

CTREmi,  AHCHITBCTUBB  OF.  (See 
Barca,  Architecture  of) 

CTRDB;  architect;  d.  &2  B.C. 

A  Greek  architect  employed  by  Cicero.  He 
made  Cicero  and  Clodius  joint  heirs  of  his  estate. 
He  died  on  the  day  when  Clodius  was  murdered. 

Brunn,  Oachichte  der  Griechitchen  Siimtler. 

CTZICBNB  BALL  ((Ecus  Cysicenus).     In 

ancient  domestic  architecture,  a  large  ball  look- 
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ing  out  upon  a  garden ;  it  aeired  the  purpose 
of  a  triclinium  or  banquet  hall,  though  much 
laiger  than  the  ordinary  tricliniuoL  The  cyzi- 
cene  hall  was  a  feature  of  Greek  rather  than  of 
Roman  houses.     (VitruviuB,  VI.,  6.) 


DAB  (v.).  A,  To  dress  the  &ce  of  a  stone 
or  of  stonework,  by  picking  or  fretting  with  a 
pointed  tool.     (Written  also,  in  England,  Daub.) 

B.   Same  as  Daub. 

DADO  (n.).  A.  In  Italian,  a  tessera  or  die ; 
hence  the  flat  face  of  a  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cap.  In  English  it  denotes  a  continu- 
ous pedestal  or  wainscot,  including  the  base  and 
cap  moulding,  or  sometimes  only  the  plane  sur- 
face between  the  base  board  and  cap  moulding 
of  such  a  continuous  pedestal.  A  panelled 
wooden  dado  is  generally  called  a  Wainscot; 
the  words  are  often  used  erroneously  as  if 
synonymous.  Dado  is  not  usually  used  of  an 
external  pedestal  course. 

B.  A  groove  formed  by  dadoing.  (See 
Dado;  v.) 

DADO  (v.  t.).  To  ait  or  form  with  a  groove 
or  grooves  of  a  rectangular  section,  as  in  making 
the  upright  sides  of  a  bookcase  which  are  so 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  shelves;  hence, 
with  the  preposition  in  .* 

To  insert  in  such  a  groove  or  grooves;  to 
perform  the  whole  operation  of  connecting  parts 
in  such  a  manner.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  of  a 
bookcase  that  the  shelves  are  to  be  dadoed  in. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  only  to  such  a 
method  of  connection  when  the  groove  is  made 
to  receive  the  full  thickness  of  the  inserted  piece. 
(See  House,  v.) 

DAGK>BA.  In  Buddhist  architecture,  a 
shrine  for  relics.  (For  those  set  up  within  a 
temple  and  having  a  position  akin  to  that  of  the 
chasse  or  reliquary  in  Christian  ecclesiology, 
see  Chaitya  Cave.  For  the  large  dagobas  of 
architectural  character,  see  Pagoda;  Stupa; 
Tope.) 

DAIRT.  A  building,  or  part  of  one,  in 
which  milk  and  its  products  are  kept,  butter 
and  cheese  made  and  packed  for  market,  or 
stored ;  usually  an  unpretending  farm  building, 
but  occasionally  built  with  elaborate  care. 
Equable  temperature  —  not  too  high,  even  in 
summer,  while  still  perfect  ventilation  is  main- 
tained — and  precautions  for  extreme  cleanliness 
are  the  essential  features.  Rooms  for  the  cleaning 
and  drying  of  the  vessels  used,  and  an  opportunity 
for  transferring  rapidly  to  the  cattle  yard  those 
products,  such  as  whey  and  buttermilk,  which 
are  not  commonly  salable,  are  matters  to  be 
thought  of. 

In  many  country  places  milk  is  kept  sweet 
by  standing  the  large  cans  in  running  or  rapidly 
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changing  water  (see  Spring  House);  or. some- 
times a  running  stream  is  carried  through  the 
daily  itself.  —  R.  S. 

DAIS.  A.  In  a  banquet  hall,  or  the  h*ke,  a 
table  for  distinguished  persons;  a  high  table, 
together  with  the  raised  platform  on  which  it 
stands;  hence, — 

B.  Any  similar  platform,  as  in  a  lecture 
hall  to  accommodate  the  speakers  and  others^ 

C  In  French,  a  canopy  over  such  a  taUe  or 
platform,  or  over  a  throne  or  similar  seat^ 

DALAN;  DAZJUUf.  In  Persian  and 
Indian  architecture,  a  veranda,  or  sometimes 
a  more  stately  hall  of  reception,  but  always 
more  or  less  open  to  the  weather  with  a  roof 
carried  on  columns,  or  the  like. 

DALLE.  In  French,  a  flat  slab,  large  or 
small ;  in  English,  a  slab  of  some  sixe  larger 
than  a  tile,  as  forming  a  sepulchral  moDument, 
or  the  like. 

DALBftATA,  OIOVAinVI.  (See  Giovanni 
Dalmata.) 

DALMATIA,  ARCHITJJCTUKB  OF.  The 
architecture  of  the  country  which  is  called  in 
modem  times  by  the  above  name,  and  which  is 
a  crown  land  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns.  It 
represents  the  seaooast  of  the  Roman  provinces 
of  lUyricum  from  Scutari  (now  Scodra)  on  the 
south  to  Zara  on  the  north,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero.  Its 
chief  town  in  antiquity  was  Salona,  which  was 
an  important  seaport  and  a  central  station  of 
the  imperial  fleet.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  this  town,  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  important,  especiaUy  after  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  who  greatly  improved  the  town,  as 
no  archaeological  investigation  has  taken  place. 
The  same  emperor  bu3t,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  that  extraordinary  villa  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian,  has  given 
name  to  the  modern  Spalato  (from  Palatium,  a 
palace),  a  little  town  built  chiefly  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  imperial  residence. 

Salona  itself  is  traceable  only  by  the  ancient 
walla,  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains,  and  the  substructures  of  the 
theatre.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
basilica  of  very  unusual  plan,  but  this  was  de- 
stroyed, finally,  in  the  seventh  century,  so  that 
only  excavation  has  revealed  the  general  char- 
acter. Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city  is 
the  great  square  palace  of  Diocletian,  and  this 
is  so  far  complete  that  its  architectural  character 
is  well  understood.  It  has  immense  interest  for 
the  student  of  classical  architecture,  because  of 
its  style ;  with  arches  very  commonly  springing 
from  the  capitals  of  columns,  although  in  some 
cases  a  horizontal  trabeated  structure,  reminding 
one  of  a  tnily  classical  entablature,  is  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  the  archival  t  above. 
There  is  here  also  a  most  singular  rotunda,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  covered  by  a 
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DujUTU :  DiocLHTUJi'B  Palacb  at  SriliATO :  TBI  PomTA  A 


cupola  of  intoreatiDg  matoDiy,  and  a  temple 
of  .^Bculapiiu,  of  a  more  common  type ;  but 
each  of  theae  buildings  is  more  nearly  claasical 
in  iti  architectural  adornment. 

Narona,  a  vtay  ancient  city  which  receiyed  a 
Boman  colonj,  and  waa  of  import«ace,  baa  fur- 
nished man;  Roman  iDecriptions,  but  nothiuK 
of  ila  architecture  is  known.  In  general,  Eoman 
remains  are  but  few  or  have  been  but  little 
atadied,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  at 
Salona. 

The  more  recent  architecture  of  Dalmatia  is 
chiefly  intaeating  from  the  Venetian  infiuence, 
which  was  rastly  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Eaateni  Empire  in  the  earlier  days,  and  was 
Bupieme  at  a  later  time.  The  buildings  at 
Cattaro  and  Ragusa,  in  the  far  south,  and  those 
of  Sebenico  and  Zara  farther  north,  are  of  Tery 
great  iotereat.  The  eathedial  of  Sebenico  is  a 
remarkable  building,  roofed  with  stone  in  an 
unusual  way,  and,  apart  fiom  this,  of  great 
merit  At  Raguaa,  the  municipal  piiaoe  is  the 
important  building;    Venetian   Gothic   of  the 


fifteenth  century  with  later  L 
veiy  interesting  round  arched  arcade.  At  Tna 
there  is  a  cathedral  with  admirable  Lombard 
Romanesque  portal,  and  a  triapsal  east  end  of 
great  interest;  also  a  bell  tower  in  which 
Eastern  feeling  has  modified  the  Italian  Gothic 
design  in  a  very  interesting  fashion.  At  Cattaro 
there  is  a  cathedral  in  which  many  of  the  detaila 
are  of  extreme  interest,  Italian  Romanesque 
paasing  into  Qothic,  and  with  a  curious  weat 
thmt  compoaed  of  two  square  towers  with  a 
huge  archway  of  entrance  between  them ;  a 
design  reminiling  one  of  the  Tyrol  rather  than 
of  any  part  of  Italy.  At  Zara  there  are  many 
buildings  of  interest:  the  Romanesque  cathe- 
dral; the  round  church  of  S.  Donato,  an 
important  building  of  the  type,  and  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  church  of  S.  Vitale 
at  Raveana ;  a  baptistery  studied  evidently 
from  the  round  temple  at  the  paUce  at  Spalato; 
also  the  early  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Lorenio; 
also  S.  Grisogono  and  S.  Maris;  and  details, 
interior  and  exterior,  and  church  furniture  of 
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eztieme  intcrat.  In  thia  town,  too,  tbera  m 
domestic  buildings  of  Venetiui  Oothic,  u  least 
Id  part,  which  are  sa  sttnctive  u  maaj  of  thoM 
in  Veuu  itself.     (Cut,  cols.  715,  746.) 

(For  the  uonbem  put  of  the  Adriadc  saacosM 
•ee  Lutna,  Architecture  of. ) 

T.  G.  JtKksoD,  Dninmlia,  Z^  Quamtni  aad 
htria,  Oifonl,  le8I,  ■  Taliuble  book  coDlaiulng 
much  penon&l  obseriiiitioTi ;  Kobert  Adam,  Bvini 
oftKe  Palace  of  fhe  Emperor  DiocItUan,  eu. ,  lolio, 
1T04,  ■  book  worthy  (o  be  rlirinl  with  fiuun  uid 
Berett's  works. „ 

DALT.  CfiBAR;  architect;  h.  IBll  (at 
Verdun,  Meuse,  Fruce);  d.  Jan.  11,  1894 
(at  WiBsouB,  near  Paris). 

Daly's  earlj  edueation  was  obtained  at  the 
^:cole  PolyUdinique   at  Douai,  Fiance.     He 


DAMHABTIN 
Cdiar  and  his  son  Bfarod.  He  wptxA  three 
yean  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  uid  Cential 
America,  and  in  18S6  was  the  Gist  t«  note 
several  important  pre-Columbian  ruins.  In 
1869  he  visited  Palestine.  Next  to  the  Remt, 
Daly's  moat  imptntant  publicatimu  were  the 
Mulifi  hittori^ue*  ^archiUqturt  et  de  tcvlp- 
lure  iTometaejU,  2  aeriee  in  4  vols,  folio,  1870- 
1880 ;  L'ArthUeaure  privie  au  XIX'  «*rfe, 
2v.in3folio,  1870.1872,1877;  Motiftdivtr* 
(Uaerrurerit,  2  t.  in  1  folio,  Paris,  1881-1882. 
Id  hi*  eightieth  year  he  planned  and  made 
prepaiationa  on  a  large  scale  for  a  new  dictionary 
of  architecture. 

H.  H.  SuihuD  In  tLe  BaOder  for  Jsn.  SO,  18M  ; 
Obltoary  In  ArrJiifeavre  and  Building  for  Jan.  20, 
1894;  Chailea  Lucas  in  La  Brandt  EncfdopfdiK. 


^^ateaiaB^rB^S^ia^a,^B;a 


Dalxatu  :  PA^aca  of  Dioclbtuh  at  Bfai^to  ;  Abcadb  or  Gaur  Coubt  and  GHntAicB. 


afterwards  entered  the  £aie  de»  Beaux  Artt, 
Paria,  and  the  atelier  of  Jacquea  F^Ux  Duban 
(see  Duban).  With  the  encouiagement  of  Du- 
ban and  Labrouste  (see  Labrouate)  he  founded 
in  1839  the  Revue  gfniraie  de  I'Ardiitertun 
and  continued  the  publication  of  tiiat  Journal 
until  1890.  Hia  actual  profeaeional  practice 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  resUration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Alby  (Tarn,  France),  of  which  he 
vas  appointed  architect  in  1843.  The  Stmaine 
dot  ConttrudenTa  was  established  in  1876  by 
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DAM,  NIBLB;  architect;  b.Oct.  1&,  1761 

(at  CopenhHgen). 

He  won,  at  tiie  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  tha 
ailTer  medal  in  1784,  the  larger  gold  medal  in 
1791,  and,  in  1804,  the  travelling  aUppnd.  In 
1818  he  publiabed  Noget  oia  den  borgerlicAe 
Bygningskarut  for  Bygme^re. 

Weilbach,  N^t  Danike  KttnUntr  Ltxieon. 

DAUAB,JBA1TDB.  (See  Jean  de  Soisaom  ) 

DAMMASTIN  (DAMFMABTIH),  AK- 
DBS  DB;  architect;  d.  about  1400. 


DAHMABTIN 


DAHHABTIN 


Dalhatu:  TBI  Duovo  AT  Ba^amci};  Rbmakkablb  r 


1  Stoni  Roar- 


Andre  wu  employed  at  the  Old  Louvre  in 
the  jua  136&.  Janiui?  28,  1380,  he  wm 
called  to  Troyes  {Aubo,  France)  to  iDspect  the 
worku  at  the  cathedra].  la  1383,  by  letters 
patent  of  Philippe  le  Hudi,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (b.  1343;  d.  1404),  he  ms  appointed 
chief  architect  of  all  hia  conitnictions  and 
Mpeciallj  of  the  church  and  monaatery  of  the 
Ghartreuu  nsar  Djjon  (aee  Sluter,  Claux).  In 
1384,  with  Raymond  du  Temple  {tee  Raymond 
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du  Temple),  he   inipected   the   works   at   the 
ch&teau  of  Rourres  (France). 

Auler,  Comptet  de  Vanvrt  de  rfglin  it 
Troya;  B«ny,  Tnpographlr.  Loimrf  rt  Tallerta; 
Gonse,  L'Art  Siilhique;  Chabeuf,  D^jon,  3tonu~ 

DAMMARTIN,  GOT  (GDIOT)  DB;  archi- 
tect; d.  about  1400. 

Gui  de  Dammartin  was  one  of  the  best 
pupila  of  Raymond  du  Temple  (aee  Raymond 


DAMMARTIN 

du  Temple),  aud  was  employed  on  the  Old 
Louvre.  He  was  the  preferred  architect  and 
sculptor  of  Jean  de  France,  Duke  of  Berry. 
Between  1384  and  1387  he  rebuilt  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  at  Poitiers  (Vienne,  France) 
which  had  been  burned  by  the  English  in  1345. 
Gonse,  VArt  Golhiqve;  Robuchon,  TayaagtM 
et  MonumenU  de  FoUou  (Vol.  1,  Poitiers), 

DAMMABTDX,  JEAN  DB;  architect;  d. 
about  1454. 

January  24, 1421,  Jean  was  made  maltre  de 

Vceuvre  (supervising  architect^  of  the  cathedral 

of  Le  Mans  (Sarthe,  France).     He  built  the 

northern  arm  of  the  transept  with  its  rose 

window.     In  1432  he  became  architect  of  the 

cathedral  of  Tours,  where  he  completed   the 

nave  and  began  the  main  portal. 

Grandmaisou,  Toun  arcMologique ;  Bauchal, 
Dictiutmairt. 

DAMOK,  CAPTAIN  ISAAC;  architect. 

Damon  studied  architecture  with  Ithiel  Town 
(see  Town,  I.)  of  New  York,  and  was  from 
1812  to  1840  the  leading  architect  in  western 
Massachusetts.  Among  his  works  were  the 
first  church  of  Northampton  (built  1811, 
burned  in  1878),  the  first  church  of  Spring- 
field (about  1818,  still  standing),  the  church 
and  county  courthouse  in  Lenox  (about  1814, 
still  standing). 

G.  C.  Gardner  in  Am,  Architect,  Vol.  XLVII., 
p.  40. 

DAMP  COURSB.  A  course  or  layer  of 
impervious  material  in  a  wall  or  floor  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  moisture  from  the  ground  or 
lower  couises.  It  extends  entirely  through  the 
wall,  and  perhaps  upward  on  the  outer  face  or 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  may  be  of 
lead,  asphalt,* or  of  compact  and  non-porous 
stone. 

DAMPER  A  valve  or  diaphragm  to  check 
or  control  the  draft  in  a  flue  or  duct.  In  open 
fireplace  flues,  the  damper  is  often  a  cast-iron 
or  soapetone  flap,  in  the  throat,  lying  back, 
when  open,  upon  a  ledge  at  the  back  above  the 
throat,  and  tilted  forward  when  it  is  desired  to 
close  the  throat  against  down  draughts.  In 
smoke  pipes  and  furnace  flues  it  is  commonly  a 
metal  diaphragm  pivoted  transversely. 

DAMPBfARTDNT.     (See  Dammartin.) 

DANCB,  GBORaS  (I.);  architect;  b.  1695; 
d.  Jan.  11,  1768. 

December,    1735,    Dance    was     appointed 

"  clerk  of  the  city  works  "  by  the  corporation 

of  the  city  of  London.      Between  1739  and 

1753    he    designed    and    built   the   Mansion 

House  (the  official  residence  of  the  lord  mayor 

of   the   city   of  London),   which   was  altered 

somewhat   by  his   son    Qeorge    Dance.      (See 

Dance,  George,  II.)     He  built  many  London 

churches. 

Arch.  Pith.  Soc.  Dirtinnnry  ;  Brittonand  Pugin, 
Public  Buildings  of  London, 
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DANCB,  OBORGB  (II.),  R.  A. ;  architect ; 
b.  March  20,  1741 ;  d.  Jan.  14,  1825. 

A  son  of  Geoiige  Dance  (I.),  (see  Dance, 
George,  I.).  He  went  to  Italy  and  in  1763 
won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Parma.  In  1764  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  S.  Luke  at  Rome.  Returning  to 
England  he  succeeded  his  father  as  clerk  of  the 
city  works  in  1767.  Between  1770  and  1778 
Dance  erected  the  famous  Newgate  Prison 
(London). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists ;  Britton  and 
Pugin,  Public  Buildings  of  London;  Arch,  Pub. 
Soc.  Dictionary: 


(a4i.  and  n.).  A,  In  her- 
aldry, having  the  edge  cut  into  a  zigzag ;  said 
of  a  fess  or  similar  bearing ;  said  also  of  a  single 
line  which  acts  as  a  boundary  line.  By  exten- 
sion (noun)  a  zigzag  band  or  bar,  or  a  row  of 
lozenges  or  similar  figures  joined  by  their  comers. 

B,  In  architecture,  a  zigzag  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  as  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  England  or  Normandy.  (Compare  Batons 
Rompus ;  Zigzag.) 

DANCKBRT8  DB  RU,  CORNBUB  (the 
elder) ;  architect ;  d.  about  1595. 

This  Danckerts,  father  of  the  more  fiunous 
Comelis  Danckerts  the  younger,  was  city  archi- 
tect of  Amsterdam. 

Kramm,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunattchil- 

ders,  etc. 

DANCKBRTB  DB  RU,  CORNBUB  (the 
younger) ;  architect ;  b.  1561 ;  d.  1634. 

A  son  of  Comelis  Danckerts  de  Ry  the 
elder.  In  1595  he  succeeded  his  father  as  city 
architect  of  Amsterdam  (Holland).  According 
to  Immerzeel,  he  built  the  Haarlemmer  poort, 
the  Zuiderkerk,  and  the  Noorderkerke  in  Am- 
sterdam. He  also  built  the  fine  tower  of  the 
Westerkerke. 

Kramm,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaanutche  Kunst- 
schilders;  Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche 
Kunstenanrs. 


(See  Cattaneo.) 

DANIBLZiO  DA  VOLTBRRA.  (See  Ric- 
ciarelli,  Daniello.) 

DANISH  ARCUITBCTUKB.  (See  Den- 
mark, Architecture  of.) 

DAPHNIB;  architect. 

Daphnis  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  near  Miletus.    (See  Theodorus.) 

Brunn,  Geschichte  der  Oriechischen  Kunttler, 

DAR.  A,  In  Indian  and  Persian  architec- 
ture, a  gateway.  The  term  enters  into  many 
compounds,  as  buildings  are  named  from  the 
gateways  which  they  cover  or  protect,  and  gate- 
ways themselves  take  names  from  the  roads 
passing  through  them,  the  cities  to  which  these 
roads  lead,  and  the  like. 

B,  Also,  in  Oriental  architecture,  a  place  of 
abode,  a  dwelling  house,  and  by  extension  a  city 
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in  the  same  connection ;  as  the  German  word 
BesidenZ'Stadt,  This  term  ako  enters  into 
many  compounds,  and,  in  alliteration  in  Euro- 
pean languages,  one  set  of  compounds  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  from  another. 

DART.  The  pointed  member  which  alter- 
nates with  the  eggHihaped  detail  in  the  orna- 
ment known  as  Egg  and  Dart,  or  Egg  and 
Anchor. 

DA  BXLVA.     (See  Silva.) 

DATUM  UHB;  POINT.  In  surveying, 
platting,  or  designing,  the  base  line  or  starting 
point  at  which  the  work  of  measuring  or  laying 
out  b^ns,  and  from  which  distances,  heights, 
or  angles  may  be  reckoned. 

DAUB  (n.).  The  material  used  to  daub; 
the  covering  as  applied  by  daubing;  a  rough 
ooat  of  mortar  thrown  on  a  wall  to  give  it  a 
rough,  uneven  appearance,  sometimes  to  resem- 
ble rough  stones;  rough  cast.  (AJso  called 
Daubing.) 

DAUB  (v.).  To  cover  or  smear  roughly,  as 
in  building,  with  coarse  plaster  or  clay ;  espe- 
cially when  done  without  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  and  regular  coat ;  as  in  covering 
wattle  work  or  filling  the  chinks  of  a  log  con- 
struction. (See  Chinking ;  Log  House  ;  Wattle 
and  Daub ;  Wattling.) 

DAVID,  CHARLBB;  arohitect ;  b.  1552; 
d.  Dec.  4,  1650. 

In  1582  David  married  the  daughter  of 
Nieolas  Lemercier.  (See  Lemercier,  Nicolas.) 
In  1585  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  arohi- 
tect of  the  churoh  of  S.  Eustache  (Paris),  and 
continued  that  work  in  the  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting style  established  by  his  predecessors.  He 
built  the  choir  (1637)  and  the  old  portal  which 
was  reconstructed  in  1753  by  Jean  Hardouin- 
ICansart  de  Jouy.  (See  Hardouin-Mansart  de 
Jouy.) 

Palustre,  Renaissance  en  France;  Calliat  and 
Le  Roax  de  Lincy,  ^glise  Saint- Eustache  d  Paris, 

DAVID    D'ANGBRS,    PIBRRB    JEAN; 

sculptor;  b.  1788  (at  Angers,  Maine-et- Loire, 
France) ;  d.  Jan.  5,  1856. 

David's  father,  Pierre  Louis,  was  a  wood 
cirver  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Pierre  Jean  was  taught 
to  model  in  his  infancy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
went  to  Paris.  He  was  at  first  employed  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Are  de  Triomphe  du  Car- 
rousel, which  was  completed  in  1809.  (See 
Percier  and  Fontaine.)  He  entered  the  atelier 
of  Roland  at  the  £cole  des  Beaxix  Arts,  and 
in  1811  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de 
Jiome,  In  1816  he  was  commissioned  to  com- 
plete the  statue  of  Cond^,  now  at  Versailles,  for 
which  Roland  had  made  a  sketch.  This  work 
begins  his  long  series  of  public  statues  and  monu- 
ments, of  which  the  most  important  are :  the 
monument  of  Bonchamp  (1824),  that  of  F^nelon 
(1825),  that  of  Qenend  Foy  at  P^re  Lachaise 
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(1827),  that  of  Racine  (1855),  that  of  Guten- 
berg at  Strassburg  (unveiled  June  24,  1840), 
and  that  of  Ren^  d'Aiyou,  inaugurated  at  An- 
gers (France)  Jan.  2,  1853.  David's  favourite 
work  was  the  charming  statue  of  a  girl  called 
La  Jeune  Oreqiie,  which  he  made  for  the 
monument  to  Marco  Bozzaris  at  Missolonghi 
(Greece)  (1827).  Between  1828  and  1835  he 
made  the  sculpture  of  the  triumphal  arch 
called  Porte  dAix  at  Marseilles,  and  between 
1830  and  1837,  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment 
of  the  Panth^n  (Paris).  The  most  character- 
istic of  David's  performances  is  the  splendid 
series  of  medallion  portraits  of  celebrated  con- 
temporaries which  he  began  about  1827. 

Jouin,  David d^ Angers ;  Brownell,  French  Art; 
Blanc,  Les  artistes  de  man  temps, 

DAVIOUD,  OABRIBL  JEAN  ANTOINB; 

architect;  b.  Oct.  30,  1824  (at  Paris);  d. 
April  6,  1881. 

He  was  a  pupU  of  L^n  Vaudoyer  (see  Vau- 
doyer).  In  1855  he  was  made  arohitect  of 
the  plantations  and  promenades  of  Paris. 
About  1862  Davioud  built  the  ThMre  Lyrique 
and  the  TMdtre  du  ChAtelet  (Paris).  In 
association  with  Bourdais,  he  designed  and 
built  the  palace  of  the  Trocadiro  for  the  expo- 
sition of  1878. 

Destors,  Notice  Nhrologique  in  Bevue  ghihxUs 
de  VArchiteaur^,  Vol.  ^  (1881),  p.  125. 

DA2;  PAUL;  painter,  gbiss  painter,  and 
architect;  b.  1503;  d.  1561. 

He  painted  the  glass  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  palace  church  at  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol  in 
1540,  and  was  later  commissioned  to  paint 
eighteen  windows  for  the  Rathaus  at  Ensisheim 
in  Alsace.  He  surveyed  the  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  and  made  a  relief  map 
of  northern  Tyrol. 

Seubert,  AUgemeines  KUnsUer-Lexicon. 

DAT.  Same  as  Light,  in  the  sense  of  one 
division  of  a  Mrindow,  as,  in  a  large  churoh 
window,  the  space  between  two  adjoining  mul- 
lions. 

DAYLIGHT.  An  open  space;  a  clear  in- 
terval, as  between  the  jambs  of  a  window. 
Thus  a  window  measuring  3  feet  between  the 
outer  masonry  jambs  is  said  to  be  3  feet  wide, 
mason's  daylight.     (Compare  Jour.) 

DAY'S  WORK.  A.  Work  executed  at 
a  given  rate  per  day,  as  distinguished  from  that 
paid  for  by  the  piece  or  contracted  for  at  a 
given  total  figure.  Day's  work  is  especially 
advantageous  where  quality  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  time  or  cost  in  money. 

B.  The  amount  of  work  performed  by,  or  to 
be  required  o(  a  mechanic  in  one  day  within 
the  limit  of  hours  allowed  by  law  or  custom  in 
his  trade.     (See  Contract.) 

DBAD  (m^.).  a.  Flat,  dull,  without  brill- 
iancy, as  varnish  which  has  been  rubbed  so 
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that  it  has  little  or  no  gloas ;  flat,  as  a  coat  of 
paint 

B.  Without  variety;  without  important 
features,  as  a  blank  wall. 

C  Without  spring  or  elasticity ;  impervious 
to  sound,  as  a  floor  which  has  been  made  non- 
conducting. 

D,  Without  motion ;  quiescent,  as  a  more  or 
less  stationary  load  as  distinguished  from  the 
load  due  to  persons  or  movable  furniture.  (See 
Dead  Load.) 

E,  Without  action ;  without  independent 
power  of  motion,  as  a  dead  bolt. 

F,  Useless;  no  longer  serving  the  original 
purpose,  as  a  flue  which  has  been  closed  up. 
(See  Deafen  ;  Flat ;  Flatting.) 

DEAD  COLOUR.  Colour  having  no  gloss 
or  lustre.  In  painter's  work  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  diminishing  the  amount  of  linseed  oil 
in  proportion  to  the  turpentine  used  in  mixing 
the  paint.     (See  Flat;  Flatting.) 

DEADEN  (v.).  To  make  dead  ;  to  construct 
80  as  to  be  d^,  in  the  sense  of  Deail,  A  or  C. 

DEADENZNO  (n.).  A,  The  process  of 
making  dead. 

B.  Material  used  to  deaden. 

DEAD  HOUSE  (I.).  A  house  or  room 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  dead  bodies ; 
especially  one  provided  for  the  public  exhibition 
of  unrecognized  corpses  with  a  view  to  their 
identification.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  Chamel  House,  in  which,  in  former  times, 
bodies  were  kept  until  the  flesh  had  dried  up 
or  decayed;  and  the  Bone  House,  or  Ossuary, 
to  which  the  bones  were  finally  removed  from 
the  chamel  house. 

DEAD  HOUSE  (II.).  Among  the  Natchez 
tribe  of  American  Indians,  an  oval  structure, 
with  a  circumference  of  about  100  feet,  with 
no  window,  and  a  low  narrow  doorway,  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  were  placed  together  with 
certain  fetiches,  and  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
burning.  (See  Ghost  Lodge,  under  Lodge.) 
The  Tlingit  of  the  Northwe8t  Coast  build  small 
houses  to  contain  boxes  holding  the  ashes  or 
the  remains  of  the  dead.  These  houses  are  of 
logs  or  slabs,  a  few  feet  square,  and  are  some- 
tiroes  surmounted  by  carved  figures  of  the  totem 
of  the  deceased.  —  F.  S.  D. 

DEAD  LOAD.  A  more  or  less  permanent 
and  stationary  load,  as  distinguished  from  the 
load  of  persons,  movable  furniture,  and  the  like. 
Especially  the  load  caused  by  the  weight  of  a 
structure  as  distinguished  from  the  load  which 
it  may  be  intended  to  support.  Thus,  in 
designing  a  truss  or  calculating  the  size  of 
timbers  to  carry  a  floor,  the  weight  of  the  floor- 
ing, ceiling,  and  other  portions  of  the  structure 
are  considered  as  dead  load.  (Compare  Live 
Load,  under  Load.) 

DEAD  SHORE.  A  vertical  shoring  timber 
left  in  a  wall  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs 
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or  underpinning  on  account  of  which  it 
introduced ;  the  masoniy  or  brickwork  being 
built  up  to  it  on  either  side,  or  even  around  it 
on  all  sides. 

DEAFEN  (v.).  Properly,  to  render  or  to 
construct  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  sound,  as 
by  the  introduction  of  felt  or  other  non-eon- 
ducting  material  between  the  two  thicknesBes 
of  a  double  floor,  or  by  plaster  filling  between 
beams  or  studs.  In  this  sense,  same  as  Deaden. 
By  extension,  to  fill  in  or  construct  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  operations  described  above^ 
whether  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  sound  or  not;  as  in  making  a 
floor  fireproof  by  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
beams  with  non-combustible  materials. 

DEAFENING  (n.).  Materiab  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  to  deafen  with ;  the  process 
of  appljring  such  materials. 

DEAIi.  In  English  usage,  a  piece  of  pine 
or  fir  lumber  cut  to  the  dimensions  commonly 
required  in  joiner  work  and  the  lighter  branches 
of  carpentry;  and  hence,  without  the  article, 
such  lumber  collectively.  The  standard  deals 
average  12  feet  by  3  by  9  inches;  these  are 
sawed  into  whole  deals  of  l^  inches  thick;  slit 
deals  of  f  of  an  inch  thickness  (three  cuts),  and 
five-cut  stuff  when  the  thickness  is  \  inch  or 
less.  Pieces  less  than  7  inches  wide  are  called 
battens ;  if  less  than  6  feet  long  deal  ends.  This 
whole  system  of  cutting  and  naming  sawed  lum- 
ber is  unknown  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Lumber.) —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

DB  A MBUIiACRUM.  In  Roman  architec- 
ture, a  walk  or  passage,  usually  covered.  (Com- 
pare Deambulatory,  which  is  the  same  word 
applied  to  Christian  churches.)  (Written  also 
Deambulatio ;  Deambulatorium.) 

DEAJCBUIiATORT.  A  covered  passage 
or  walk,  as  the  ambulatory  of  a  cloister ;  spe- 


Dbambui^toby  op  Notrb  Damb  du  Port  at 
Clbrmont-Fbr&and  (Puy-db-Doxb),  Frakcb. 

cifically,  an  aisle  extending  around  the  apse  of 
a  churoh.  An  apse  aisle.  (Cuts,  cols.  753, 
754  ;  755,  756.) 

DEANE,  SIR  THOBCAB;  architect ;  b.  1 792 ; 
d.  Sept.  2,  1871. 

Deane  was  the  son  of  a  builder  of  Cork  (Ire- 
land). He  made  a  fortune  in  his  father^s  busi- 
ness, became  mayor  of  Cork,  and  was  knighted 
in  1830.  He  then  commenced  practice  as  an 
architect  and  built  at  Cork  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
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knil,  the  SsTJugg  Btink,  the  Queen's  College,  the 
portico  of  the  Courthoiue,  ett?.  With  his  aon 
Tbomaa  Dttaxe  he  built  the  Miueum  at  Oxford 

(England). 

Rederare,  Diaianarn  of  ArtiiU. 

DBAKERT.  Theofficial reeidenceofthedean 
of  an  Anglican  collegiate  or  cathedral  church. 

DBAirS  BBAT.     The  throne  or  fixed  seat 
provided  for  the  dean  vhen  acting  as  president 
of  the  chapter,  as  of  a  cathedral.     Occasionally  [ 
in  a  chapter  house  this 
feature  is  treated  with 
great    elaboration,    aa 
in  the  cathedral  church 
of  S.   Mungo  in   Glaa- 

DBASH.  Same  as 
Dure.  — (CD.) 

DBATHHTIT.  (See 
Dea<l  House,  11.) 


DBOADBNT 

cution,  although  contemporaiy  with  •  decline  in 
sculpture  so  cooiplete  that  it  U  one  of  the  un- 
BoWed  problems  of  artistic  histor)'.  So  acentui; 
later,  and  still  more  in  the  sixth  century,  sculp- 
ture, having  almost  disappeared  fhim  the  Roman 
world  except  in  the  carving  of  conventional 
leafage,  was  in  a  sense  luperteded  by  moeait; 
which  art  reached  at  this  time  a  previously  un- 
known pitch  of  decorative  magnificence.  (For 
the  decadence  of  art  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


COI8  ;  architect ;  b. 
June 27,1777;  d.  Feb. 
19,  1850. 

Debret  was  a  pu|Hl 
of  Charles  Percier  (see 
Percier).  In  1813  he 
replaced  Cellerier  as  ar- 
chitect of  the  abbey 
church  of  S.  Denia, 
where  be  accomplished 
restorations. 


He  was  himself  replaced 
by  VioUet  -  le  -  Due  in 
1846.  After  1823  De- 
bret laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  of 
the  £cole  de»  Beaux 
^rts  (Paris),  which  was 
continued  by  his  pupil, 
Jacques  F^lix  I>ubMl 
(see  Duban). 

Lanee,  Dlrthanatrt  ; 
Bauchal.  Didionnaire. 
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(See 
De- 


n  purity,  simpli 
ity,  or  significance,  aa 
ID  sculptural  or  archi- 
tectural decoration,  or 
in    the   application    of 

architectural  design  to  building.  A  state  of  de- 
cadence does  not  exclude  attractive  and  interest- 
ing work  of  many  kinds;  and  there  may  be  a 
marked  decadence  in  some  branches  of  art  while 
others  still  flounsh.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  the  great  basilica  begun  by  Maxentiua  and 
finished  by  Constantine  about  315,  and  still  ex- 
isting in  part  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
Roman  fnrum,  is  a  building  of  great  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  of  remarkable  boldness  of  exe- 


aa  Daub  di  ChIlomb  (UAasi),  Paxifca,  13th 

see  Barocco;  France,  Architecture  of;  Oennany, 
Architecture  of;  Italy,  Architecture  of.) — B.  S. 
DBCADBNT.  In  a  state  of  decline  or  dete- 
rioration in  style  or  excellence.  The  term  is  used 
t«  characterize  the  closing  period  of  the  history 
of  a  style  in  architecture  when  marked  by  a  nota- 
ble falling  olf  in  purity,  good  taste,  and  refinement 
of  detail;  as,  for  instance,  the  Roman  architec- 
ture of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  (See  Decadence; 
Roman  Imperial  Architecture.) 


DBOADBNZA 


DBUIBDLATOBT  01 


K  Arsi,  14th  Cintcbv. 


DDCADBITZA.  In  ItAlian,  the  decacUnire. 
The  term  is  applied  specifically  to  the  decline  of 
t^e  Classicismo,  or  fonuall)'  clasaical  atjle  of  the 
•even teen th  century. 

SSCABTTUL  Having  ten  coliimDi  in  the 
front  or  end  row,  consisting  of  a,  row  or  rova  of 
ten  columns;  said  of  certain  classic  temples,  of 
vhich  the  chief  example  vas  the  great  temple 
of Art«miaatEphesuH.  ThetempleofZeuaOlym- 
pius  at  Athens,  formerly  suppaaed  to  have  been 
decBstjle,  has  been  proved  to  have  been  octastyle. 
The  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  biiilt  by  Hadrian 
inRomeaboiit  130  a.d.,  was  dccaxtyle,  tlieoni; 
known  example  in  Human  architecture.  (See 
Columnar  Architecturf.) 

DECHAUME  or  DE  COhtOB,  NICOIiAS; 

In  1.116  Dcchaume  made  a  vinit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  catbeilral  of  Chartres  witli  Pierre  dc 
Chelles  (see  Cheltes,  P.  de)  and  Jacques  Loiyu- 
ineau  of  Paris.  In  1319  he  was  made  auper- 
Tiaing  architect  {miiUre  de  t'aeiivre)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Sens,  and  retained  that  office  until 
1339.  He  is  supposnl  to  have  built,  nt  that 
cathedral,  the  wnCral  stone  tiwer,  the  chapels  of 
the  deambulatory,  and  most  of  those  of  the  nave. 
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DBOOBATBD  ABOHITBOTDBI 

A  floor,  or  pUtfonn,  nptdtDf 
lie  weather,  as  •  fiat  upptnnM 
>f  which  ii  «bevhe>e  of  a  t)trf 

r.}.  To  proTide  with  •  ieA;  la 
M  with  •  floor  or  deck.  Qraa- 
with  over. 

DBCUIU,  FAITZ. ;  udiiiKt 
nd  engraver ;  b.  1677  <at  Kan- 
berg,  Oermanj);  d.  1713. 
In  1699  Decker  weat  u 
Berlin  and  was  nHnrirtH 
with  Andreas  Schluln  (<r 
Schluter,  A.).  In  1707  Ik 
wa«  appointeid  court  aidiitM 
at  Bayrputh  (Bavaria).  Ha 
Fiirttlicher  BaumeitIrT  iw 
publiaheil  «Rer  hia  death.  It 
haa  been  reoentlr  repnbti^Bd 
with  an  introduction  h;  S. 
Dohme  (Beriin,  1885,  1  vJ. 
fcdio). 

R.  Dohtne,  Einleltmg  In  U 
edition  ot  the  FiirliiclirT  Bn- 
nuiiter ;      Seutiert,    SiaiBth 

DBCX>RATE  (v.).  Tomib 

beautiful  or  inteiesung  to  ik 

eye,   whether  by   the  Y'vfB 

anangement,  ahaping,  aildcl]^ 

ouring  of  the  esa«itial  paitir 

by  the  nddition  of  amuwi; 
...  -„■  ft™.,    ^j,  -j^  ^jj^  ^^^     ^g^  p^ 

rative  Art.) 

DBCOBATBD  AHCBITECTUHB ;  DBOO- 

HATBD  8TTLB.    The  Gothic  architecton  rf 
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England  of  the  style  which  followed  next  aft« 
the  early  English,  so  styled  Xtj  Tbomai  B>^- 


DBGOBATION 

man  (see  Rickman).  The  epoch  covered  by  the 
Decorated  style  may  be  considered  as  preyailing 
finom  1280  to  1380,  or  for  very  nearly  the  years 
coYered  by  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards. 
(See  England,  Architecture  of;  Scotland,  Archi- 
tecture of.) 

DBCORATXOir.  A,  The  act  or  art  of  mak- 
ing beautiful  or  attractive. 

B.  The  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
beautify  or  adorn.  In  this  sense,  used  more 
especially  for  the  sculpture,  painting,  inlay,  or 
similar  added  omatnentation.  (See  Decorative 
Art.) 

See  bibliography  under  Keramics ;  Mural  Paint- 
ing ;  Polychromy ;  Sculpture.  The  decorative 
work  of  modem  highly  trained  artists  can  best 
be  studied  in  the  work  of  a  single  artist  and  his 
assistant  Havard's  VGBuvre  de  P.  K.  Qallatid 
tells  of  one  who  worked  in  painting,  tapestry,  and 
many  applications  of  art.  In  this,  as  in  most  kin- 
dred subjects,  the  most  valuable  writing  is  to  be 


found  in  the  columns  of  periodicals. 


—  R.S. 


The  art  by  which 
that  which  would  otherwise  be  merely  useful 
is  rendered  delightful  to  the  eye  or  interesting 
to  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  form  and  colour, 
arrangement  of  parts,  and  frequently  expres- 
aional  or  descriptive  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  terms  '* decoration"  and  "decorate,"  in 
their  logical  senses,  all  point  toward  fitness  and 
toward  a  proper  and  seemly  arrangement  either 
of  the  essential  parts  or  of  the  added  ornaments, 
or  both,  as  partly  seen  in  the  signification  of 
decorous,  decorum ;  they  have  also  in  different 
degrees  lost  their  original  meaning,  and  tend  to 
imply  rather  the  bringing  in  of  extraneous  or 
inessential  parts  to  produce  an  ornamental  effect. 
Thus,  the  verb  to  decorcUe  has  grown  to  imply 
the  addition  to  the  essential  structure  of  scidp- 
ture,  or  inlay,  or  painting,  or  some  such  artistic 
means  which  are  not  called  for  by  the  primal 
requirements  of  the  building  itself.  The  adjec- 
tive dtooraJtive  has  a  somewhat  less  decided 
meaning;  thus,  the  phrase  "decorative  treat- 
ment "  may  be  used  to  imply  the  laying  out,  the 
composing,  the  massing  of  the  essential  parts 
of  a  building  as  well  as  the  addition  of  sculp- 
tare  or  colour. 

Architecture  is  a  decorative  art  because  it  has 
to  do  with  making  that  beautiful,  suggestive,  or 
attractive  which  might  exist  and  do  its  neces- 
■aiy  work  perfectly  well  without  the  possession 
of  any  lesthetic  charm.  The  planning  and  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  a  building  is  not  unlike 
the  arranging  and  decomtive  treatment  of  a 
Bword  hilt,  as  of  a  sixteenth  century  rapier,  or 
other  weapon  intended  at  once  for  hard  service 
and  for  besuty  of  design ;  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  each  part  must  of  necessity  be  retained, 
and  yet  each  part  is  so  modified  that  it  reaches 
a  singular  degree  of  elegance,  suggestivenees, 
and  even  abstract  beauty ;  while  finally,  deli- 
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cate  chasing,  and  even  the  addition  of  floral  or 
animal  forms,  or  even  of  human  forms,  in  cast 
and  highly  finished  metal,  corresponds,  in  the 
sword  hilt,  to  the  application  of  similar  oma- 
menta  to  a  building.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades  of  the  present  century,  decorative  art 
in  this  large  sense  had  almost  disappeared ;  and 
there  has  been,  since  1850,  but  a  slow  and  too 
self-conscious  effort  at  recovery  of  the  old  un- 
sought ease  of  design.  The  adornments  which 
we  apply — alike  to  our  buildings  and  to  the 
few  groups,  vases,  pieces  of  furniture  —  are 
the  work  of  the  draughtsman  or  modeller  who 
produces  something  which  he  thinks  fine  in 
itself,  and  then  applies  it,  haphazard,  to  a  uten- 
sil or  a  building,  rather  than  the  work  of  a 
true  decorative  artist.  Traditions  of  decorative 
treatment  which  passed  from  Egypt  and  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Greece  and  Italy,  and  which, 
strengthened  by  Hellenic  influence,  were  per- 
petuated by  the  Roman  domination  so  strongly 
that  they  survived  the  chaoe  of  the  earlier  Mid- 
dle Ages,  being  aided  therein  by  the  continued 
existence  of  the  empire  centred  at  Constantino- 
ple, —  those  traditions,  which  are  traceable  in 
no  uncertain  way  through  the  Gothic  epoch, 
through  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  through  the  succeeding  styles  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
seem  finally  to  have  perished  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  From  that  time 
on  the  tendencies  which  had  been  seen  at  an 
earlier  day  became  dominant,  and  persons  charged 
with  architectural  or  other  decorative  design- 
ing became  self-conscious  and  ^overmastered  by 
theory ;  they  went  afield  to  study  this  style  or 
that  in  the  work  of  the  past,  and  deliberately 
undertook  the  task  of  making  designs  in  Egyp- 
tian, in  Persian,  in  Grecian,  or  in  Chinese  taste. 
Simihir  attempts  had  been  made  in  other  ages. 
Under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  people  tried  to  be 
Greek  in  the  style  of  the  earlier  epoch ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  the  French  and  Dutch  artists  tried 
to  be  Chinese,  imitating,  as  they  thought,  the 
beautiful  silks,  paintings,  and  carvings  which 
were  brought  from  the  fitr  East ;  under  Charles 
II.  and  his  successors,  English  builders  tried  to 
be  Gothic,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed 
the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  All 
these,  and  many  other,  fancies  there  have  been, 
each  of  which  would  have  seemed  the  evidence 
of  feeble  and  failing  artistic  sense ;  but  the  tra- 
ditions still  had  life,  and  therefore  decorative 
art  lived  on.  In  our  own  time,  traditions,  if 
not  absolutely  dead,  are  preserved  only  by 
some  few  artists  of  very  singular  insight  and 
of  critical  instinct ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fancy  for  studying  different  styles  has  become 
immeasurably  stronger  than  in  any  past  age 
because  of  the  facilities  which  travel,  the  rapid 
development  of  scientific  archaeology,  and  the 
photograph  give  to  the  collector  and  the  copyist 
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During  the  decade  1889-1899  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  in  France  and  Germany 
to  develop  a  decorative  art  of  which  it  may  be 
thought  the  primary  cbaracterlBtics  are  that  it 
makes  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  human 
figure,  generally  nude,  while  it  ignores  almost 
altogether  the  natural  forms  of  plants.  This 
is  probably  because  the  art  of  conventionalizing 
flowers  and  foliated  ornament  has  perished,  and 
the  realistic  treatment  so  common  from  the 
middle  of  the  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  had  become  offensive  to  all  persons 
of  refined  taste.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
way  of  drawing  flowers  and  plants  is  felt  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  European  designer ;  in  like 
manner,  the  mediaeval  way,  whether  of  the 
thirteenth  or  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  felt  to 
be  impossible  to  him ;  and  there  has  not  been 
time  to  devise  a  new  system  of  drawing  such 
fonns.  Perhaps  the  eagerness  above  noted  to 
use  the  human  figure  has  kept  the  artist  firom 
caring  to  study  plant  form ;  as,  indeed,  was  the 
case  among  the  Greeks  of  the  greatest  epoch. 
It  is  some  confirmation  of  these  theories  that 
animal  forms  lower  than  those  of  humanity  are 
rarely  used ;  and  then  in  a  very  abstract  way 
indeed,  as  mere  concomitants  to  the  human 
subject.  Resort  is  had  to  unmeaning  scroll 
patterns,  waves,  ripples,  zigzags,  and  flamelike 
and  cloudlike  forms,  in  ill  cases  where  the 
human  form  cannot  be  applied. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  of  decorative 
art  requires  an  extremely  delicate  and  refined 
taste  to  keep  it  from  becoming  somewhat  ridic- 
ulous. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
much  of  this  kind  of  good  taste  is  to  be  found 
diffused  among  a  very  large  class  of  artists. 
Men  are  much  more  apt  to  have  good  taste 
than  they  are  to  have  ideas.  This  is  seen  in 
the  tendency  to  adorn  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
buildings  alike  by  means  of  surface  texture. 
This  is  sought  in  modulations  of  colour,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  natural  stones,  and  in  bricks 
and  terra  cotta  exposed  to  diflerent  degrees  of 
heat  or  modelled  to  different  surfaces ;  and,  for 
interiors,  in  the  use  of  textiles,  costly  or  finely 
woven,  and  of  one  tint  or  of  several  kindred 
tints.  A  drawing-room  in  a  really  magnificent 
dwelling  will  have  its  walls  covered  with  a 
coarse  white  cotton  fabric  upon  which  needle- 
work in  very  pale  yellow  has  been  applied,  the 
pattern  of  this  needlework  being  quite  indiffer- 
ent because  the  separate  lines  of  yellow  silk 
can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Evidently 
what  is  needed  for  success  in  these  simple  ways 
of  adornment  is,  primarily,  good  taste;  and 
this  good  taste  exists  in  great  abundance  and 
can  almost  be  trusted  to  produce  a  not  disagree- 
able result  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  at 
greater  boldness  of  design. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  untrained 
designer  can  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
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contrasting  colour ;  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
such  flower-and-leaf  design  as  abounds  in  the 
work  of  all  Oriental  nations.  The  humblest 
Chinese  painter  of  porcelain,  or  worker  in 
enamel,  can  handle  a  palette  which  includes 
dark  and  light  blue,  dark  and  light  green,  vivid 
yellow  and  deep  red,  with  gold  as  the  uni- 
versal harmonizer;  and  he  can  design  conven- 
tional flower  forms  which  he  will  invest  with 
these  contrasting  colours  in  a  fiuhion  which  no 
European  artist  can  approach.  '*  The  untrained 
designer  "  —  those  woi^  are  used  deliberately, 
because  the  one  art  of  original  force  which  the 
European  world  is  capable  of  is  that  of  highly 
organized  sculpture  or  fully  developed  painting, 
such  as  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  practised 
only  by  the  recognized  master  whom  we  call 
'* sculptor"  or  ''painter";  while  the  trained 
workman,  full  of  tradition  and  gained  knowl- 
edge, and  well  prepared  for  decorative  work, 
though  still  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  is 
hardly  to  be  reckoned  on  and  is  passing  away. 

The  position  of  the  architect  is  very  singular ; 
for,  while  many  architects  think  much  of  the 
decorative  part  of  their  business,  they  have  but 
little  inducement  to  devote  much  labour  or  care 
to  it.  The  principal  is  much  too  occupied  to 
design;  the  pay  required  by  the  specially 
skilled  designer  would  be  high,  and  the  man 
himself  might  be  found  capable  of  little  else; 
there  is  but  little  denuind  from  the  client,  who, 
generally,  takes  the  scrolls  and  the  friezes  which 
the  architect's  draughtsmen  copy  unchanged 
from  old  work  as  being  entirely  satis&ctory. 
The  architect,  therefore,  even  of  the  best  inten- 
tions and  the  most  serious  good  will,  finds  the 
task  of  applying  true  decorative  art  to  his  work 
on  the  whole  beyond  his  strength  or  outside  of 
his  opportunities.  The  greatly  changed  and 
still  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  building  are 
also  very  much  against  any  such  attempt,  as  is 
shown  by  the  hopeless  way  in  which  old  archi- 
tectural forms  are  applied  as  mere  surface  orna- 
ments to  buildings  which  are  constructed  in  a 
wholly  novel  manner  and  which  assume  wholly 
novel  proportions. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  best  hope  for 
the  future  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  to  encourage  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  to  turn  their  attention  to  decorative 
work.  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  distinction 
to  be  made  between  decorative  art  and  art 
which  is  not  called  by  that  name;  the  artist 
will  instinctively,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
definition  to  guide  him,  design  his  painting  for 
a  flat  wall  and  his  painting  for  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  vaulted  ceiling  in  two  different  ways, 
and  they  will  be  more  or  less  unlike  the  same 
artist's  composition  for  an  easel  picture  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  man.  That  the  paintera  and 
sculpton  of  first-rate  ability  have  begun,  dur- 
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ing  the  past  quarter  century,  to  oonaider  more 
gravely  than  before  the  neoeeeitiee  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  prepare  their  work  for  its  readiest 
and  most  fitting  adaptation  to  buildings  and 
other  objects  of  utility,  is  the  best  sign  for  the 
future  of  decorative  art.  —  R.  S. 

DB  COTTB.     (See  Ck>tte.) 

DBBRINO.  (See  Qandy-Deering,  John 
Peter.) 

DBETWAH.  Same  as  Divan,  in  senses  A 
andB. 

DBPImBCTLOH.  The  act  of  turning  aside  or 
the  state  of  being  turned  aside  from  the  normal 
form  or  direction;  especially  in  building,  the 
bending  of  a  horizontal  or  other  member  as  a 
beam  or  post  under  a  load,  or  by  the  force  of 
pressure,  heat,  or  the  like.  Deflection  may 
be  temporary  or  permanent.  Every  member 
has  a  limit  of  safe  deflection,  which  limit  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  material.  Thus,  a  stone 
lintel  cannot  be  eaid  to  reoeive  any  perceptible 
deflection  without  rupture;  but  an  iron  or 
wooden  beam  may  be  deflected  very  oonsidera- 
Uy  from  the  normal  and  yet  be  able  to  recover 
itaelf  perfectly  in  case  the  load  is  removed ;  or 
it  may  carry  that  load  with  safety  for  a  leiigth 
of  time.  —  R.  S. 

DteAGBBCBNT.  In  French,  a  space 
rather  restricted  as  to  sise,  forming  a  connec- 
tion between  two  rooms,  or  between  a  room  and 
a  more  public  place  as  a  hall  or  passage ;  thus 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  opening  adjoining 
i^Murtments  directly  into  each  other,  and  giving 
more  privacy.  No  exact  equivalent  exists  in 
English;  but  the  term  may  be  more  or  less 
aoeuiately  translated  in  each  case  by  such  a 
name  as  vestibule,  lobby,  anteroom,  or  the 
like. 

DBDfOGRATBB;  architect. 

This  architect  appears  under  various  names : 
Dinokrates  (Vitruvius),  Dinochares  and  Timo- 
chares  (Pliny),  Gheirokrates  (Strabo),  Stasi- 
kratee  (Plutuch),  etc  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  also  variously  given,  Macedonia,  Rh^on, 
and  Rhodes.  He  was  the  favourite  architect  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.  356;  d.  323  b.g.), 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  his  scheme 
for  transforming  Mt.  Athos  into  a  colossal 
statue.  Deinocrates  was  employed  to  lay  out 
the  city  of  Alexandria  (Egypt).  He  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 

Bmnn,  OuchidUe  der  OriechUehen  KUnstler; 
Vitruvius,  ed.  Marini ;  Plinius,  HUt.  Nat, ;  Wood, 
IHtcoveriea  at  Ephesus, 

DB  JOLT.     (See  Joly.) 

DBKA8T7LOB.  A  decastyle  building 
(Vitruvius). 

DB  LA  BARRB.  (See  Bane,  Eloy  De 
La.) 

DB  LABORDB.     (See  Laborde.) 

DBL  MORO,  LXnOL  (See  Moro,  Luigi 
Del) 
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DB  L'ORBCB,  JBAN;  engineer  and  architect. 

A  brother  of  Philibert  de  I'Orme  (see  De 
rOrme,  P.).  He  followed  his  brother  to  Paris, 
and  Jan.  13,  1552,  succeeded  Gilles  le  Breton 
(see  Breton,  Gilles  le)  as  mattre  general  dea 
oeuvrea  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Italy  to  fortify  the  cities  of  Parma, 
Siena,  etc.,  which  were  then  garrisoned  by  the 
French. 

De  Laborde,  Let  comptea  de$  hlUimentB  du  roi; 
Chevalier,  Archivts  de  Chenanceau  ;  Banchal,  IHc- 
tionnaire. 

DB  L'ORICB,  PHILXBERT ;  architect ;  b. 
about  1515;  d.  Jan.  8,  1570. 

De  rOrme's  father  was  Jehan  de  TOrme,  archi- 
tect at  Lyons,  France.  Berty  supposes  that  he 
was  related  to  Pierre  and  Toussaint  Delorme  (see 
Delorme,  Pierre  and  T.),  master  masons  at  Gail- 
loxL  Various  passages  in  his  works  point  to  1 515 
as  about  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  in  1534  became  a 
prot^g^  of  the  learned  Maicellus  Cervinus,  who 
was  elected  Pope  in  1555  as  Marcellus  II.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Paul  III.  (Pope,  1534- 
1549)  at  S.  Martino  del  Bosco  in  Calabria. 
In  1536  De  TOrme  returned  to  Lyons  with  the 
fSEunous  General  Guillaume  du  Bellay  and  his 
brother,  Jean  du  Bellay,  the  cardinal  The  por- 
tal of  S.  Nizier  at  Lyons  is  ascribed  to  hinL 
He  followed  the  Cardmal  du  Bellay  to  Paris 
and  began  for  him  the  ch&teau  of  ScUnt-Maur- 
les-Fo88e8,  In  1546  he  entered  the  royal  ser- 
vice charged  with  the  inspection  of  fortresses  in 
Brittany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  defend- 
ing the  city  of  Brest  against  the  English.  Jan. 
29,  1548,  he  was  designated  arcJiUecte  du  roy 
and  April  3  was  appointed  inspecteur  des  bdti- 
merUa  royaux  at  Fontainebleau,  Saint-Germain, 
etc  He  also  directed  the  manufacture  of  tapes- 
try at  Fontainebleau.  Becoming  the  preferred 
architect  of  Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  he 
was  endowed  by  them  with  the  benefices  of  five 
abbeys  having  a  revenue  of  6000  livres,  and  Sept. 
5, 1 550,  was  made  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  (Paris). 
After  the  death  of  Henri  II.  (July  10, 1559)  he 
was  superseded  in  the  office  of  inapecteur  by 
Primaticdo  (see  Primaticdo).  He  retained  his 
benefices,  however,  and  his  will,  published  in 
the  Archives  de  Vart  fran^aia,  shows  a  consid- 
erable fortune.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was 
b^^  by  De  TOrme  in  1564  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de' 
Medici  (b.  1519 ;  d.  1589).  His  design  con- 
templated an  immense  rectangle  188  m.  long  by 
1 18  m.  wide.  Of  this  only  the  garden  front 
was  built,  and  of  this  front  only  the  central 
pavilion  with  its  connecting  wings  was  by  De 
I'Orme.  His  work  was  almost  entirely  re- 
modelled by  Jacques  Lemercier  (see  Lemerder, 
J.),  Louis  Levau  (see  Levau),  and  D'Orbay  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  architects 
of  Napoleon  III.     The  palace  was  destroyed  by 
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tlie  oommime  on  the  night  of  Ifay  23-24, 
1871.  The  chateftu  of  Anet  was  the  chief 
l^oiy  of  Philibert  de  TOnne.  An  inscription 
oyer  the  main  portal  dates  the  work  hetween 
1548  and  1552.  The  chateau  was  spared  by 
the  Revolution,  but  was  sold  Feb.  1,  1798  for 
3,200,000  francs  without  its  movables.  Much 
of  the  architectural  decoration  was  bouj^t  for 
the  government  by  Alexandre  Lenoir  (see  Le- 
noir, A.),  assisted  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consuL  The  portal  of  the  main  building 
stands  now  in  the  court  of  the  iooles  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  The  palace  was  then 
broken  up  for  building  material,  except  the  left 
wing,  partially  restored  in  1828.  The  chapel 
was  restored  by  A.  N.  Caristie  (see  Oaristie) 
and  reopened  Sept.  3,  1851.  The  tomb  of 
Francois  I.  at  Saint-Denis  is  the  only  woik  of 
De  1  Orme  which  is  now  intact.  The  archi- 
tecture is  ascribed  to  him  exclusively  in  the 
Comptes  des  bdtimenU  du  rot.  He  became 
superintendent  at  Fontainebleau  after  the  death 
of  Fran9ois  I.  and  in  the  Salle  du  Bal  substi- 
tuted a  fine  ceiling  of  wood  for  the  vault  pro- 
jected by  Gilles  le  Breton  (see  Breton,  Qilles 
le).  At  the  ch&teau  of  Monoeaux  he  first  used 
the  eouverture  d  la  Philibert  de  POrme, 
ft  method  of  building  wooden  roofs  which  sub- 
stituted for  single  heavy  beams  planks  bolted 
together  "so  that  the  junction  in  each  case 
took  place  upon  the  centre  of  the  piece  by 
which  it  was  doubled  "  (Pattison,  op.  cit).  There 
is  a  record  of  a  contract  with  him  dated  Jan. 
27, 1557,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
gallery  at  Chenonoeau.  In  1561  De  I'Orme 
pubUshed,  avec  privil^e  du  rai  (Charles  IX.), 
NouveUes  inventions  pour  bien  bastir  et  a 
petite  fraiZf  etc,  and  in  1567,  Le  premier 
tome  de  V architecture^  etc,  dedicated  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici.  The  second  volume  never 
appeared.  In  1858  M.  Leopold  Delisle  discov- 
ered in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale  a  manu- 
script entitled  Instruction  de  Monsieur  d^Ivry 
diet  De  VOrmej  a  personal  defence  of  about 
1560  which  throws  much  light  upon  his  career. 
It  is  printed  in  Berty,  Les  grands  architectes 
fran^is, 

Vachon,  PhUibert  de  VOrme  ;  Berty,  Leu  grands 
arehiteetes  fran^is;  Palustre,  La  Eenaiseance 
eu  France;  Charvet,  PhUibert  de  VOrme  in  An- 
nates de  la  SocifU  Ac,  de  Lyon;  Lemounier, 
P.  de  VOrme  in  Revue  de  VArt;  Pfnor,  Mono- 
graphie  du  chfUeau  d'Anet;  Roossel,  Histoire 
St  description  du  chdteau  d'Anet;  Mrs.  Pattison, 
Benaissance  of  Art  in  France;  Chenneviires, 
Archives  de  Vartfran^ie. 


]  arohitect. 

Pierre  was  one  of  the  three  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  ch&teau  of  Gaillon  (Eure,  Nor- 
mandy), the  others  being  Pierre  Fain  (see  Fain, 
P.)  and  Guillaume  Senault  (see  Senault). 
About  1502  he  was  employed  "bj  the  Cardinal 
Georges  L  d'Amboise  (d.  May  25,  1510)  to 
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make  additions  to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Rooen. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the 
cardinal's  chiteau  at  Gaillon,  Jan.  1,  1507. 
He  built  the  so-called  Maison  Pierre  Ddorme^ 
(destroyed)  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  court 
facing  the  grande  maison  of  GuiUame  Senault 
The  comptes  show  that  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed at  Gaillon  during  the  life  of  the  first 
cardinal  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  related  to 
Philibert  de  I'Orme  (see  De  I'Orme,  Ph.). 

Palostre,  La  Renaissance  en  France;  DeviUe, 
Comptee  de  dipenses  du  chlUeau  de  Gaillon. 

DBLORMB,  TOUBSAIHT;  architect 
Toussaint  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
ch&teau  of  Gaillon,  and  probably  related  to 
Pierre   Delorme  (see  Delorme,   Pierre).      He 
was  employed  with  Michellet  Loir  to  decorate 
the  gallery  and  terrace  of  the  grande  maisom 
on  the  side  of  the  ch&teau  toward  the  moat. 
DeviUe,  Dipensss  du  chdteau  de  Gaillon, 
DBLUBRUIC     In   Roman  arehseology,  a 
sanctuary ;  a  temenos  or  enclosure  comprising 
a  temple  and  sacred  area ;  or,  again,  a  shrine 
with  a  fountain  of  ablutions.     The  term  seems 
to  have  had  all  of  these  and  other  similar  mean- 
ings,  in  succession.      (See  Templum;   which 
term  underwent  similar  changes  of  meaning.) 
DBBflBTRZOS;  arohitect. 
A  priest  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesoa 
and  one  of  the  arehitects  of  that  building.     (See 
Oheniphron  and  Theodorus.) 

Brunn,  Geachichte  der  Griechischen  KUnstlsr, 
DBMICIRCLB.  (See  Surveying.) 
DTIM I M  UTOPB.  A  half^  or  incomplete^ 
metope  in  a  Doric  frieze ;  that  for  instance  in 
a  Roman  Doric  order  between  the  last  triglyph 
and  end  or  comer  of  the  frieze,  though  this  is 
really  lees  than  half  a  metope.  A  demimetope 
is  sometimes  left  on  either  side  of  a  reentering 
angle  in  the  frieze. 

DBMOLinoif.  The  operation  of  taking 
down  a  building  by  the  gradual  and  systematic 
removal  of  its  materials,  as  distinguished  from 
destruction  by  fire,  explosion,  or  the  like.  In 
large  cities,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  it 
gives  occasion  for  a  distinct  trade  and  business^ 
those  who  follow  it  profiting  chiefiy  by  the  sale 
of  secondhand  building  materials  from  tiie  demol- 
ished buildings.  Demolition  of  old  buildings 
requires  care  and  system,  and  in  cities  must  be 
carried  on  under  special  precautions  against 
accident  and  against  public  annoyance  from  duat^ 
dirt,  and  fiilling  materials. 

DB  MONTFBRRAND.  (See  Montferrand.) 
DBN.  A  room  especially  reserved  for  the 
work  or  for  the  moments  of  leisure  of  a  single 
person,  in  which  that  person's  private  property 
and  preparations  for  work  and  the  like  can  be 
kept  together  without  disturbance.  The  term 
occurs  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  apparentiy  in  a  jocoee  sense. 
In  the  United  States,  and  very  reoentiy,  the 
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tenn  has  become  usual  and  is  given  to  any 
priyate  officse  or  sitting  room  in  a  dwelling 
house,  especially  a  man's  priYate  workroom. 
(Oompaxe  Boudoir.) 

DB  HBUFFOROB.     (See  Nenffoige.) 

DBHHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  X.C.B.;  archi- 
tect and  poet;  b.  1615  (at  DuUin) ;  d.  March 
19,  1688. 

Denham  came  with  his  &ther  to  London  in 
1617.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford, 
and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
created  surveyor  general  of  his  Migesty's  build- 
ings by  Charles  XL  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
made  his  associate  in  1661. 

Arch.  Pub,  8oc.  Dictionary. 

DBNMAWK,  ARCHITBCTI7RB  OF.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland  as  far  south  as  Bibe,  the 
ialAnds  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  and  fiome- 
holm,  with  some  smaller  islands,  are  the  terri- 
tories properly  included  in  Denmark.  In 
considering  the  architecture  of  tliis  r^on  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  its  influence  on  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  been  slight,  and,  however  attractive 
the  buildings  are  to  the  traveller,  they  have 
never  been  studied  with  any  thoroughness.  The 
earliest  buildings  of  consequence  are  the  round 
churches,  of  which  four  are  in  the  island  of 
Bomeholm,  one  in  the  island  of  Funen,  two  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,,  and  one  only  on  the 
mainland.  They  are  generally  alike  in  having 
a  choir  of  comparatively  great  sise,  or,  at  least, 
of  great  length,  and  the  entrance  porch  at  the 
opposite  side,  sometimes  carried  up  into  a 
tower;  these  two  members  prqjecting  boldly 
from  the  circle  which  constitutes  the  nave  and 
its  aisles,  if  the  church  has  one.  In  this  latter 
respect,  some  of  the  round  churches  have  a 
complete  system  of  pillars  and  arches  carrying  a 
clerestory,  but  the  clerestory  in  at  least  one 
instance  is  square  and  carried  by  four  piers ;  the 
square  clerestory  rising  above  the  circular  aisle 
roof  without  disguise.  (See  Baptistery ;  Round 
Ghurch.)  Other  churches  in  Denmark  are  gen- 
erally Romanesque,  of  a  simple  character  such 
as  corresponds  to  the  plainer  churches  of  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Germany. 
Such  churches  are  the  cathedral  at  Ribe  and 
that  at  Viborg,  both  on  the  continent;  and 
also  the  cathedral  at  Roeskilde,  in  which  the 
nave  is  vaulted  in  parallelograms  with  their 
length  contrary  to  the  main  axis  of  the  church, 
and  the  aisles  in  parallelograms  lying  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  axis;  and  which  has 
an  interesting  deambulatory.  At  Aarhuus  is  a 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with 
pointed  windows,  though  not  in  any  tnie  sense 
a  Gothic  structure.  The  gables  of  the  east  and 
west  ends  and  the  snuiUer  gables  whicn  front 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  arranged  like  great  dor- 
mer windows  projecting  from  the  nave  roof,  are 
all  finished  in  brickwork  in  a  style  not  unlike 
those  richer  ones  at  Lttbeck  and  other  cities  of 
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Germany.  A  curious  church  at  Kalundborg  is 
described  as  a  cruciform  church  without  aisles, 
and  as  having  five  towers,  namely,  a  square  one 
at  the  crossing  and  an  octagonal  one  at  the  end 
of  each  arm  of  the  cross.  These  octagonal 
towers  are  of  different  sises,  that  at  the  princi- 
pal entrance  and  that  at  the  choir  end  being 
larger  and  finished  with  gables  at  all  the  sides 
of  the  octagon,  while  the  other  two  have  hori- 
zontal cornices  throughout.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  suggestion  for  this  grouping  of  towers 
came  from  such  great  southern  churches  as  the 
cathedral  at  Toumai  (see  Belgium,  Architecture 
of) ;  for  the  group  (^  four  slender  towers  sur- 
rounding a  larger  central  tower  must  have  had 
a  powed^  influence  on  the  builders  of  the  time. 
In  fikct,  no  group  of  towers  known  to  us  has 
greater  possibilities,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Gothic  builders  did  not  push  the  scheme  to 
a  final  result. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  interest 
which  the  Danish  builders,  like  those  of  Sweden, 
took  in  the  German  neoclassic  architecture  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  strictly  accurate  to  hold  the  Danish 
work  as  in  all  respects  suggested  by  Gennan 
examples,  as  there  are  many  signs  of  indepen- 
dent thought.  Thus,  at  Copenhagen,  a  most 
interesting  statehouse  has  a  marked  pictur- 
esque character  due  to  the  very  lofty  dormers 
which  break  the  nuun  roof  in  a  fiushion  which 
reminds  one  of  the  ch&teau  of  Josselin  in 
Brittany.  The  royal  castle  of  Eronborg,  near 
Elsinore  (Helsingor)  on  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  sound,  is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  dormers  are  few 
— only  three  or  four  on  each  long  face — and  each 
of  these  is  as  large  as  a  three«tory  house,  while 
the  great  stretches  of  roof  between  are  broken 
by  very  small  dormers  of  wood  covered  with 
metal  and  without  especial  character.  The  still 
larger  royal  castle  of  Frederiksborg  has  five 
stories  in  the  walls,  and  above  these  rise  dormers 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  Kronborg ;  while 
towers  of  very  great  sLee,  some  of  them  ten 
stories  high,  some  octagonal,  and  some  square, 
stand  at  the  comers  and  break  the  curtains  of 
the  great  building.  These  buildings  are  mainly 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  whi(£  time  a  de- 
cided movement  in  building  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. Later  buildings,  such  as  the  Palace 
Schillemann  at  Copenhagen,  are  of  the  fantastic 
eighteenth  century  style;  the  Hermitage,  a 
royal  summerbouse,  standing  near  the  capital, 
is  of  1740,  but  is  much  purer  in  style,  with  a 
really  delicate  design  with  Italian  suggestions ; 
and  the  principal  royal  pahioe  of  Christiansborg 
in  Copenhagen,  built  about  1740,  is  also  a 
simple  and  tasteful  design  with  a  very  interest- 
ing open  colonnade  dividing  two  of  the  courts. 

Neckelmann,  F.S., and  Meldahl, F.,  Denkmaeler 
der  Eenai$§anee  in  Daenmarky  Berlin  (no  date),. 
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1 TOL  folio ;  Helnu,  Jtcoh,  Stb«  Dom-ttrte,  Copcn- 

hiigeo,  IBTO,  1  lol.  tollo  ;  Narjoiu,  F^ii.  Ifottt  it 
VOJffifft  d'an  archUecte  dsHJ  le  nord  -  OHfM  dt 
VEuropt:  Crvquit  tl  Deteriptiont,  Puia.  1  vol. 
8*0,  l»Te  ;  Halm,  C.  F. ;  Uuwn,  Helnrich  ;  etc., 
Danike  Mindetmatrker,  Copenhagea,  1869,  1  toI. 
lalla. 

A  folio  voIdom  hM  bMO  dedicated  bj  J.  F. 
C.  Uldall  to  tbs  chuicbea  of  tbe  province  of 
Sailing,  tad  this  reveals  the  existence  of  •  whole 
dan  of  small  eMly  cburchcB.  A  French  eeuy 
included  in  the  Tolume  de«U  with  the  giuiite 
churches  of  Jutland.  —  B.  S. 

DUNTUIl     Same  as  DentiL 

DBH  IICUIiATBD.  Provided  or  adorned 
with  deutiU ;  thiu  tbe  eatyatid  porch  of  the 
Erechtheum  has  a  denticulated  comice.  The 
term  is  eapeciallj  applied  to  one  fonn  of  Soman 
Doric  order  in  which  dentila  take  the  place  of 
mutules  in  the  cornice ;  in  tbe  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Harcellua  at  Rome 
both  features  appear,  making  it  a  denticulated 
mutularj  comice  —  the  odI j  example  of  its  kind. 

DEHmcuiiB.     Same  as  Dentil. 

DUn^Oi.  A  email  rectangular  block,  fona- 
ing  one  of  a  series  cloself  set  in  a  row,  generaUy 
between  two  mouldings,  and  inteoded  for  orna- 
mental effect  by  alternation  of  light,  ihade,  and 

ihadow.     Rows  of  dentils 

are  found  under  the  coro- 
na of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian cornice.  One  of  the 
eaiiiest  examples 


cornice  of  the  caryatid  porch  of  the  Erechtheum, 
Athena  ;  another  is  that  of  tbe  Choragic  Honu- 
meat  of  Lysicrates,  while 
in  Boman  Ionic  and  even 
Roman  Doric  buildings  it 
I  is  a  very  common  fteture. 
In  the  Roman  Corinthian, 
also,  there  is  a  tow  of  den- 
tila between  two  mould- 
ings under  the  modillions. 
The  proportions  of  classic 
dentils  vary  considerably ; 
in  some  of  the  beat  exam- 
ples tbe  width  and  priyeo- 
tion  nre  each  equal  to  two 
thirds  the  height,  and  tbe 
inter-dentil  or  space  is 
one  third  tbe  height ; 
which  approximates  to 
one  sixth  the  lower  diam- 
eter of  the  column. 

In     Byiantine,     espe- 

ciaUy    Veneto-Byianttiie, 

architecture    a    form    of 

double  alternating  dentil 

v.-_.—      n.w«.      w    "»*"' :     (se*  Venetian 

CUT  IN  THE  Hood    Dentil  below.    Called  also 

MouLomo    or    a    Denticle.     See  BiUet; 

oR^i"".^     5HOW    !'""<'  Order.) 

Tua  MiiuoD.  — A.  D.  F.  H. 
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Temrtlan  DantlL  One  of  a  seiiea  of  Mjoan 
block*  alternating  with  aloping  surfaces,  as  de- 
scribed below.  Also,  the  ornament  so  produced 
in  gensraL  A  aqnarfredged  projecting  GUet,  or 
liMtti,  is  cut  either  on  one  edge  or  alternately  on 
one  and  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  f«odnce 


TaHBTUH  DaimL. 
slo^nng  sur&ces  which  occupy  half  the  width  of 
the  fillet.  In  this  way  a  projection  and  a  de- 
pression alternate  along  each  cut  ride  or  edge 
of  the  fillet ;  the  prtgections  on  one  side,  of  the 
double  cut  form, 
corresponding  to 
the  depressions  on 
tbe  other.  The 
Bune  form  occurs, 
U.ou8h  nmly,  in  T«..Tm.  1»™,. 

French  Roman- 
esque. There  are  other  forma  of  aqoai^^dged 
omament  peculiar  to  Venetian  an^itectuic^ 
some  of  which  deserve  the  name  dentil  as  well 
as  tbe  above-described  fonn,  but  the  term  is 
generally  limited  as  stated.  (See  Notch  Orna- 
ment.) —  R.  S. 

DUHTIL  BAITD.  A.  A  rectaitgular  mould- 
ing in  the  bed-mould  of  a  cornice  of  daaaic  tjp^ 
having  the  profile  and  position  of  the  dentals  of 
the  order,  but  without  the  inlerdentila  being 
cut ;  it  is  as  though  the  whde  tow  of  dentils 
bad  had  the  spacee  between  them  filled  up  solid. 

B.  A  baud  or  flat  moulding  in  a  bed-monld, 
such  as  would  be  left  by  the  stripping  away 
of  the  dentils,  the  upper  bed-mouldings  being 
usually  correspandingly  set  back ;  the  same  as 
A  with  diminished  projection. 

DBODATUB  (AQBODATUB).     (See  Cos- 

DBPBirDBHCT.  A  building,  wing,  or  room 
subordinate  or  serving  as  an  a4junct  to  tbe 
main  building  or  apartment.  Thus  the  stables, 
kennels,  ser^mts'  quarters,  etc,  are  depend- 
enciM  of  a  great  manaion. 

DEPBTBR.     Same  as  Depieter. 

D^POT.  In  French,  a  plaoa  of  depodt; 
hence,  in  England,  and,  especially,  in  the  United 
StatiB,  and  in  composition,  as  "railroad  depot,' 
a  station  on  a  railroad.  The  term  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  first  place  to  denote 
large  terminal  stations  where  much  railroad 
property  was  stored ;  later,  it  became  the  com- 
mon t^rm  for  any  station,  and  has  been  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  tbe  word  station.  In  Fingliah, 
commonly  without  the  accents. 


DBFRBTBB 

PUwtering  to  which  an  irreg- 
ular rough  finish  is  given  by  setting  small  stones 
m  it  while  soft.  (See  Mortar ;  Plaster ;  Rough 
Oast) 

DBRHAM,  BLZAB  DH  (See  Ellas  de 
Derham.) 

DBRK.     Same  as  Dum. 

DBfKRICK.  A  machine  for  raising,  lower- 
ing, and  moving  weights.  In  its  original  and 
simplest  form  it  consists  of  an  upright  1^,  near 
the  bottom  of  which  is  pivoted  the  lower  end  of 
an  inclined  boom,  which  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  tackles  passing  from  its  outer  end  to  the 
head  of  the  upright,  and  thence  down  to  a  wind- 
lass or  similar  machine.  The  end  of  the  boom 
has,  thus,  three  motions :  vertical,  lateral  about 
the  pivot,  and  radial;  which  feature  distin- 
guishes such  forms  of  derricks  from  Cranes. 
The  boom  is  provided  with  additional  tackles 
for  attaching  to  the  weight  to  be  moved.  In 
modem  times  the  term  is  applied  to  almost  any 
form  of  hoisting  machine  consisting  of  one  or 
two  legs,  guys,  and  tackle,  and  with  or  without 
a  boom.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

or     DBBAUBBAUUC, 
architect  and  sculptor. 

Desaubeauz  worked  on  the  chateau  of  Gail- 
lon  (Eure,  France)  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Between  1520  and  1524  he 
made  the  bas-relief  of  the  "Tree  of  Jesse,'*  in 
the  tympanum  over  the  main  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen,  France.  From  1523  to  1525  he 
worked  on  the  monument  of  the  cardinals  d'Am- 
boise  at  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

Deville,  Tombeatix  de  la  CatMdraU  de  Bouen  ; 
Bauchal,  JXctionnaire, 

DBBCHAMP8,  JBHAN  (JOHANNXIB  DB 

CAMFI8);  architect  and  sculptor;  d.  1280. 

Deschamps  made  the  plans  of  the  cathedral 

of  Clermont-Ferrand  (Puy-de-D6me,  France),  of 

which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1248. 

Thibaudf  La  Cathkdrale  de  Clermont,  in  Betnie 
de  Vart  chrMen:  La  Faye  de  rUOpital,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  CathSdrale  de  Clermont. 


A  branch 
or  department  of  Projection  (which  see). 

DBBOODBTZ,  A2VTOINZI ;  architect  and  ar- 
chflBologist ;  b.  1653  (at  Paris) ;  d.  May  20, 1728. 

Desgodetz  was  sent  to  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  as  penaionnaire  du  roi,  in  1674. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1678,  he  was  made  in 
1680  cojitrdleur  of  the  buildings  at  the  chateau 
of  Chambord  (Loir-et-Cher,  France).  In  1699 
he  was  made  architecte  du  roi  and  in  1707  pro- 
fessor at  the  Aca/Umie.  His  principal  book  is 
the  Edijices  antiques  de  Rome  (Paris,  1682), 
printed  by  order  of  Colbert  at  the  royal  expense. 
He  published  also  Dea  Ordrea  d^ Architecture ; 
De  la  construction  dea  ddmea,  dea  igliaea,  dea 
palaia;  Dea  loia  dea  bdtimenta  auivant  la 
cautume  de  Paria,  etc. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire. 
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DBBIDSRIO  DA  BBmGlf AHO ;  sculptor 
and  architect ;  b.  1428;  d.  1464. 

Very  little  is  known  about  his  life.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  monument,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Crooe  (Florence),  of  Carlo  Marsupini  (d. 
1453),  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
He  made  also  a  charming  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenso  (Florence).  Desiderio  is 
mentioned  among  the  sculptors  who  worked  on 
the  arch  of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  Naples.  He  died 
prematurely  at  thirty-five. 

Geymttller-Stegmann,  Die  Architektur  der  Be- 
naisaanee  in  Toacana;  MUntz,  Benaiaaance:  Per- 
kins, Tuacan  Sculptors ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ; 
Vasari,  Blashfield-Hopkins  ed. 

DBSIGir  (I.).  A.  The  art  and  practice  of 
so  arranging  forms  and  colours,  or  objects  hav- 
ing form  and  colour,  that  there  are  reached 
certain  definite  results  intended  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  to  embody  some  idea  of  the 
designer.  The  term,  signifying  primarily  Draw- 
ing (which  see;  compare  also  French,  deaain^ 
deaainer;  Italian,  diaegnare;  Spanish,  di«eflo, 
diaeflar),  is  so  for  unfortunate  that  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  putting  the  form  and  colour  upon 
paper  rather  than  the  act  of  inventing.  Inven- 
tion would  be  a  better  term  than  design  for  the 
production  of  a  new  or  partly  new  composition 
in  form  or  colour,  or  both. 

B.  By  extension,  the  art  of  bringing  to  com- 
pletion any  visible  and  tangible  work  of  human 
thought  and  skill ;  thus,  an  engineer  designs  a 
locomotive,  and  his  design  for  it  is  approved  or 
disapproveid.  In  a  similar  sense,  an  architect 
designs  a  building ;  that  is,  he  plans  it,  imagines 
its  exterior  appearance,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
halls  and  the  larger  rooms,  and  selects  in  advance 
the  materials  for  all  its  parts. 

The  first  object  in  designing  a  building  is  to  so 
shape,  connect,  and  arrange  rooms  and  passages 
that  they  will  best  serve  their  purpose ;  and  this 
includes  the  placing  of  windows  with  a  view  to 
admitting  daylight  in  the  right  places  and  in 
the  needed  quantities,  of  sources  of  artificial 
light,  of  fireplaces  and  other  sources  of  heat, 
and  of  doorways.  Thus,  if  a  bedroom  be  in 
question,  the  doorway  should  not,  when  the  door 
is  open,  command  a  view  of  the  bed  or  of  the 
washstand  or  dressing  table,  and  there  should 
be  at  least  one  window  which  can  be  left  to 
admit  light  and  a  current  of  air,  without  the 
necessity  of  exposing  the  bed  to  either.  A 
bathroom  should  not  have  the  bath  tub,  nor 
any  other  fixture,  set  against  a  window  back. 
A  dining-room  must  have  the  doorway  to  the 
service  room  or  butler's  pantry  in  such  a  place 
that  the  guests  will  very  seldom  have  occasion 
to  pass  it.  In  each  of  these  rooms,  the  door  of 
entrance  must  be  hinged  in  such  a  way  that, 
until  it  is  wide  open,  it  will  partly  conceal  the 
room  within. 

These  and  such  other  general  rules  apply  to 
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the  separate  rooms  and  to  oombinations  of  two 
or  three  rooms ;  but  the  design  of  the  building 
involves  the  harmonizing  of  these  special  re- 
quirements with  the  more  general  ones  of  so 
arranging  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
those  of  the  second  floor,  and  of  other  floors, 
that  the  flues  will  be  carried  up  in  such  groups 
or  in  such  close  neighbourhood  to  one  another 
that  the  number  of  separate  chimney  stacks 
will  not  be  unreasonably  great,  that  in  no  case 
shall  a  fireplace  be  set  in  an  awkward  or  inacces- 
sible comer,  that  walls  and  if  possible  even  small 
partitions  may  be  carried  up  through  story  after 
story  so  that  none  will  be  left  resting  upon  the 
floor,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  as 
seen  from  without  is  harmonious,  agreeable,  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  exterior, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  come  perfectly  well 
in  the  rooms  themselves.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  do  this  unless  the  architectural 
design  is  allowed  a  certain  picturesqueness  of 
treatment.  It  is  impracticable  in  an  inexpensive 
house  to  provide  at  once  for  convenience  and  for 
stately  and  symmetrical  exterior  design.  So  with 
the  equally  great  necessity  of  architectural  eflect 
within  the  building  —  the  much  desired  stateli- 
ness  is  often  wholly  unobtainable  in  connection 
with  perfect  convenience ;  and  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult is  only  to  be  obtained  when  a  certain  free- 
dom, as  of  picturesque  and  unexpected  grouping 
of  parts  within,  is  allowed.  The  more  expensive 
the  building,  the  more  easy  it  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  obtain  dignity  both  within  and  with- 
out in  combination  with  fitness.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  remarkable  pieces 
of  domestic  architecture,  the  Italian  palazzi  and 
the  French  chateaux,  and  their  like,  were  planned 
and  built  with  a  lavish  use  of  space  and  materials, 
and  with  a  disregard  for  the  minor  conveniences 
which  have  been  discussed  above,  which  would 
be  impossible  in  a  private  building  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  noble  family,  building  a 
paUzzo  in  Bologna  or  in  Rome,  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  suites  of  large  rooms  opening 
into  one  another  without  convenient  access  to 
corridors,  without  closets  or  provision  for  the 
convenient  placing  of  furniture  of  all  kinds.  The 
great  size  of  the  rooms  and  their  high  windows, 
which  filled  all  parts  with  light,  enabled  them 
to  dispense  partly  with  the  above-named  con- 
veniences, and  to  separate  parts  of  a  great  hall 
or  chamber  by  means  of  screens  more  or  less 
permanent,  and  by  curtains  and  the  like.  More- 
over, in  the  days  when  this  stately  architecture 
was  brought  into  being,  family  life  had  not  as 
many  requirements  as  Unlay.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  designing  of  a  house,  large  or  small, 
for  a  family  which  proposes  to  live  in  the  whole 
of  it  and  which  has  a  refined  and  exacting  taste 
in  artistic  design  and  in  practical  convenience, 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  set 
the  architect. 
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The  case  is  different  when  a  large  public 
building  is  undertaken.  It  is  generally  found 
in  such  a  case  that  there  are  no  such  well-de- 
fined and  generally  accepted  rules  of  planning ; 
and,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  one  in  official 
life  connected  with  the  city  hall,  the  state  capi- 
tol,  or  the  palace  under  consideration  who  hss 
any  very  accurate  notions  of  what  ia  required. 
Any  such  official  who  has  a  ready-made  scheme 
for  the  plan  of  a  building  or  a  part  of  it  is 
either  overpersuaded  or  overruled,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  architect  is  restrained  only  by  the  ideas 
concerning  grandeur  or  beauty  of  some  member 
of  the  building  committee.  The  design  is  very 
apt  to  be  made  from  without  inward,  and  the 
exterior  treated  first.  It  is  an  exceptional 
thing,  a  courthouse  or  a  legisktive  building  in 
which  the  same  minute  care  for  convenience  as 
is  required  in  a  private  house  should  be  com- 
bined with  a  magnificent  or  beautiful  exterior. 
Such  buildings  exist;  but  they  hardly  receive 
more  notice  than  buildings  of  much  less  merit ; 
for  the  public  are  little  likely  to  judge  of  the 
labour  attending  the  plan,  or  of  the  success 
which  has  resulted  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bank  or  similar  busi- 
ness building  may  be  the  medium  of  very  care- 
ful thought ;  for  the  important  interests  which 
are  at  stake  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  rapid  and  easy  transaction  of  business  by 
many  clerks  of  different  degrees  and  different 
departments,  and  the  need  of  perfect  supervision 
of  all  these  by  the  chiefii,  makes  the  planning 
of  such  a  building  very  difficult  and  very  inter- 
esting. The  safe  or  safes  must  be  in  exactly 
such  relations  to  the  cashier,  the  teUers,  the 
bookkeepers,  etc. ;  the  position  of  the  cashier's 
office  is  of  extreme  importance,  the  easy  com- 
munication of  this  and  the  president's  and  per- 
haps of  the  vice  president's  office  with  the 
whole  bank  must  be  carefully  considered ;  and 
if  the  building  occupies  more  floors  than  one, 
or  more  levels  than  one  in  the  same  story,  the 
result  may  be  more  successful  but  the  labour 
involved  is  made  greater. 

In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a  style 
of  architecture  which  admits  of  very  free  treat- 
ment, in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  phrase,  is 
better  than  one  which  requires  rigid  adherence 
to  certain  dispositions.  It  was  urged,  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  mediieval 
styles  of  building,  that  such  freedom  was  poa- 
sible  alone  in  Romanesque  or  Gothic  art ;  that 
in  these  styles  alone  could  a  window  be  opened 
where  it  was  needed,  some  doorways  made 
small,  others  large,  some  rooms  high,  others 
low,  and  all  with  perfect  facility  for  obtaining 
an  architectural  effect  both  within  and  without. 
The  practice  of  the  French  designers  of  the  last 
half  century  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  contrary 
of  this  proposition.  The  uniformly  neodassic 
character  of  the  design  of  Parisian  buildings, 
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both  for  residenoe  and  for  buBiness,  and  the 
pTttienoe  in  the  capital  of  a  great  number  of 
Ikighly  taught  and  very  sagacious  architects,  has 
brought  into  shape  a  style  allowing  of  any 
diversity  of  size,  of  almost  any  irregularity  of 
disposition,  all  architecturally  disposed  and  all 
bronght  into  a  certain  artistic  harmony  in  at 
least  the  better  instances.  The  very  irregularity 
of  the  Paris  streets,  crossing  one  another  at 
oblique  angles,  has  developed  a  singular  freedom 
of  planning,  and  the  apparently  classical  spirit 
of  the  exteriors  has  modified  itself  perfectly  to 
these  requirements  without  losing  artistic  char- 
acter. The  practice  of  Paris,  then,  seems  to 
point  to  the  following  conclusions.  (1)  The 
architects  of  a  given  time  and  place  should  be 
nearly  of  one  mind  as  to  the  character  of  their 
buildings,  the  general  architectural  style  to  be 
employed,  and  the  general  use  of  materials  and 
the  like.  (2)  The  interior  should  be  allowed  to 
express  itself  very  freely  in  the  exterior  by 
nieans  of  fenestrations,  grouping  of  roofs,  and 
the  like.  (3)  The  artist  who  undertakes  a 
new  building  must  really  be  content  to  give 
to  it  a  great  deal  of  patient  thought  and  to 
elaborate  his  interior  with  constant  mental 
reference  to  the  exterior  which  is  to  accompany 
it.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  appears 
that  there  may  grow  up  in  any  country,  among 
jmy  modem  people,  an  architecture  with  a  cer- 
tain sattsQring  quality,  a  certain  intellectual 
merit  appealing  to  our  reason  and  our  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  At  present  it  does  not 
appear  that  great  artistic  beauty  can  be  pro- 
cured in  this  way.  That  seems  to  be  hardly 
within  our  reach  because  of  that  lack  of  intelli- 
gence in  purely  decorative  work  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  modem  European  peoples,  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  many  pages  of 
the  present  work.  —  R.  S. 

DBBION  (II.).  Ancient  Art  and  Modem 
Position.  Ancient  styles  of  architecture  had 
this  in  common,  that  they  were  all  traditional. 
Even  at  the  Renaissance  the  movement  was  a 
general  one,  and  the  style  of  building  was  only 
a  reflection  of  a  style-thought,  although  the 
inner  principle  was  then  gradually  changed. 
Many  a  great  mind  dealt  with  architecture  at 
this  period,  and  many  original  characteristics 
were  shown  in  individual  works ;  but  the  cen- 
tral principle  —  the  compelling  idea  from  first 
to  last  —  was  a  desire  to  show  a  mastery  in 
the  scholarship  of  ancient  art.  When  this 
sjholarship  had  covered  the  field  of  research, 
a  break  in  the  development  was  inevitable,  and 
another  point  of  departure  in  the  scholarship 
of  past  art  bad  to  be  found.  The  Gothic  art 
of  France  and  England  was  now  explored  and 
copied,  but  just  in  the  same  way  that  Roman 
art  had  been.  The  form  only  was  Gothic,  the 
principle  was  still  the  Renaissance  one  of 
scbolarahip.     The  consent  to  this  Gothic  Re- 
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nainance  was  not  nearly  so  unanimous  as  the 
consent  to  the  Renaissance  proper,  and,  since 
the  breakdown  of  the  Gothic  revival,  we  have 
had  a  series  of  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  each 
of  them,  however,  has  embraced  less  ground 
and  has  lasted  for  a  shorter  time  than  ^ the  one 
before  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  this  difierenoe  in 
the  two  revivals,  that  in  the  former  one  scholar- 
ship was  the  avowed  end,  while  of  the  latter 
one  some  people  have  said  that  the  aim  was  to 
find  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  growth ; 
but  in  any  case  the  departure  was  never  made. 

Others  have  hoped  that  a  "modem  style" 
would  come  of  the  use  of  new  materials ;  but 
this  is  easily  seen  to  be  fallacious,  as  the  real 
question  is  of  the  spirit  which  is  to  enlighten 
all  our  work,  not  of  the  matter  of  a  small  part 
of  it.  Is  our  architecture  to  be  "  modem  art," 
when  steel  and  aluminum  are  used,  and  not 
'*art "  when  wood  and  stone  are  employed! 

What  IB  wanted  is  the  art  which  shall  use 
all  materials  in  a  fine  and  reasonable  way,  mak- 
ing the  forms,  moreover,  carry  some  spirit-con- 
tenting quality  which  we  call  Beauty.  In  the 
second  place  we  must  raise  the  level  of  the 
whole  range  of  building  art  instead  of  shutting 
out  all  but  a  small  fraction  from  our  purview ; 
for  the  few  supreme  works  will  only  spring  up 
where  there  is  a  wide  basis  of  good  common 
building.  Thirdly,  we  need  some  point  of  view 
which  shall  interest  all  the  workera  employed, 
for  a  building  is  no  mere  design ;  it  is  a  thing 
shaped  by  millions  of  handstrokes,  and  these 
strokes  must  all  be  guided  by  intellect  and 
heart.  I  claim  for  the  sphere  of  modem 
architecture  all  buildings,  all  materials  used 
in  their  constraction,  and  all  the  workmanship 
involved  in  erecting  them.  The  real  purpose 
of  our  art  is  the  expressive  use  of  materials  for 
the  satisfaction  of  worthy  needs.  Ancient  work 
should  properly  be  used  as  a  body  of  ready-made 
experiment  and  as  a  glass  for  self-criticism. 
Within  the  phenomena  of  the  architectural 
styles  there  are  certain  large  principles  common 
to  all  vital  periods,  and  it  is  these  principles 
which  will  still  form  the  positive  conditions 
of  modem  architecture. 

Although  our  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  past  art  has  been  one  of  many  causes  for  our 
present  sterility  in  production,  we  shall  best  at- 
tempt to  rectify  this,  not  by  seeking  to  forget 
the  past,  but  by  seeking  another  point  of  out- 
look,— a  larger  view  and  the  recombination 
that  follows  minute  analysis.  He  who  at  this 
time  knows  best  what  the  constant  spirit  of 
past  art  has  been  knows  best  what  its  future 
may  be. 

All  design  is  a  dealing  with  certain  problems 
in  the  light  of  a  body  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence. As  to  general  arrangement,  we  are  mostly 
agreed  that  the  first  consideration  should  be 
utility,  and  as  to  constmction  that  it  should 
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be  goYenied  by  stftbility.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  elements  and  no  recog- 
nized basis  of  criticism,  other  than  that  of 
archaeological  correctness — judgment  by  author- 
ity ;  and  modern  architecture  in  this  respect  is 
in  the  position  of  early  science  before  it  was  re- 
generated by  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
experiment.  All  criticism  of  art  which  is  not 
a  mere  expression  of  '*  taste  "  comes  to  this,  — 
it  is  either  a  statement  of  "authority''  or  it 
examines  a  work  "according  to  reason."  It  is 
those  arganon  of  reason  as  applied  to  modem 
design  which  we  are  here  concerned  with. 

Proportion.  Before  passing  on,  I  should 
like  to  examine  the  scholastic  theories  of  de- 
sign, but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few 
words  on  proportion  and  symmetry.  That 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  series  of  agree- 
able relations  generally  applicable  is  a  dogma 
which  has  been  almost  unquestioned.  But  this 
perfect  relation  can  only  be  in  the  agreement  of 
the  object  with  all  its  conditions,  as  a  perfect 
tree  is  differentiated  into  palm  or  oak  according 
to  latitude,  and  these,  again,  in  their  size  and 
character  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sev- 
eral soils,  ruling  winds,  and  so  on.  Proportion 
in  architecture  is  nothing  but  a  relation  of  parts 
conditioned  by  utility,  materials,  scale,  and  habit. 
All  the  talk  about  proportion,  from  Alberti  to 
Chambers,  only  resulted  in  the  copying  of  mar- 
ble buildings  in  brick  covered  with  plaster,  and 
in  fixing  the  relations  of  parts  in  buildings  of 
different  scale.  Now,  a  true  proportion  can 
only  exist  when  there  is  a  just  relation  between 
weights  and  supports,  and  if  the  materials  or 
the  scale  is  changed  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed. 
For  instance,  increase  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
area  of  the  supports  is  only  increased  according 
to  the  square,  while  the  weight  increases  by  the 
cube.  Convenience  again  dictates  much  which 
passes  for  abstract  proportion  ;  for  example,  the 
ordinary  two  squares  of  a  doorway ;  and  doubt- 
less if  we  were  accustomed  to  roll  into  a  room 
horizontally  the  "  right  proportion  "  of  3  feet  6 
inches  to  7  feet  0  inches  would  be  just  the  other 
way  about.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  Gothic  churches  were  set  out  by 
some  method  of  squaring  or  triangulation ;  but 
the  great  latitude  in  the  application  of  the 
squares  and  triangles  —  fitting  them  either  to 
the  inside,  the  centre,  or  the  outside  of  walls, 
and  then  adding  a  margin  for  error — amounts 
rather  to  disproof,  and  the  historical  study  of 
such  buildings  as  Chartres  and  Westminster 
shows  that  they  overlie  earlier  buildings,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  the  governing  condi- 
tions in  planning  them. 

Symmetry.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  make  a  dogma  of  symmetry.  There  is  (1)  the 
symmetry  in  all  directions,  as  the  sphere;  (2) 
the  axial  symmetry,  as  of  a  prism  or  a  tree ; 
(3)  the  symmetry  to  a  plane,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
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ship;  (4)  balance;  (5)  irregularity.  What  is 
usually  meant  by  symmetry  in  architecture  is 
symmetry  on  both  sides  of  a  vertical  plane  (3), 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  is  a  great  and 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  field.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  much  in  symmetry :  where  the  pur- 
pose of  a  building  is  all  gathered  up  at  a  centre 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  approximation  to  (2), 
or  even,  as  fiir  as  possible,  in  some  topes  and 
tomb  chambers,  to  (1).  Where  the  purpose  of 
a  building  develops  as  we  enter  it,  aa  in  an 
Egyptian  temple,  or  where  performers  and  au- 
dience have  to  be  consi<lcred,  a  symmetry  along 
the  plane  of  action  is  certainly  appropriate,  just 
as  the  •symmetry  of  an  animal  and  a  ship  is  to 
the  planes  of  movement.  Even  where  the  pur- 
pose of  a  building  is  more  complex,  aa  in  a  house, 
it  is  probable  that  there  should  be  always  some 
attempt  at  balance  of  parts  as  expressive  of 
thought  and  order ;  the  extreme  of  irrqpilarity, 
indeed,  is  unthinkable. 

Order.  The  general  law  in  regard  to  these 
abstract  considerations  is  the  desirability  of  order, 
which  itself  is  based  on  convenience  and  on  ideas 
derived  from  the  harmony  in  nature's  order. 

Unity.  A  close  study  of  examples  of  ancient 
art  shows  many  minor  a4justment8  of  parts, 
such  as  the  use  of  curved  surfaces  and  inclined 
lines  in  Greek  architecture.  These  refined  modi- 
fications are  often  explained  as  if  they  were 
intended  as  optical  corrections  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  square  and  the  straight 
appear  square  and  straight  to  the  eye,  which 
would  otherwise  misconceive  them.  The  gen- 
eral principle  is  more  certainly  expressed  in 
what  a  practical  man  would  call  "  taking  off 
the  hardness,"  a  harmonizing  the  quantities  by 
mixing  them ;  for  instance,  if  we  look  at  a  man 
or  a  tree  we  see  that  every  part  is  "  shaded  " 
into  the  next.  We  may  find  approximations  to 
geometrical  solids  in  simple  objects,  but  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  a  cube  or  prism  forming  a 
part  of  an  organism.  A  Greek  portico  contains 
the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  statues,  the  cylin- 
drical shafts,  the  inclined  pediment,  the  vertical 
walls.  The  adjustments  "sweetened  "  all  these 
together.  The  ordinary  theory  fits  only  one  point 
of  view,  and  indeed  is  merely  a  front  elevation 
(on  paper)  explanation.  The  "imperceptible 
correction  "  of  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  obvious  incorrectness,  when 
the  steps  are  seen  from  the  end.  The  principle 
of  "sweetening,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
general,  and  the  irregularities  of  Gothic  work 
conduce  to  the  same  unity  in  the  total  result. 
In  the  simplest  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
mean  between  extremes,  as  for  instance  blade, 
white,  and  gray,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  in- 
clined ;  and  three  colours  or  tones,  at  least,  are 
required  to  give  colour. 

Adaptability.  Essential  character  is  an- 
other desideratum,  —  every  building  and  detail 
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ahoald  be  Blutped  so  as  best  to  ezpreBs  its  typi- 
cal character.  A  spire  may  be  high ;  the  glory 
of  a  dome  is  its  expanse. 

Beyond  these  general  rules,  which  we  gather 
from  a  wide  observation  of  past  art,  —  rules 
rather  too  negative  and  academically  elegant  for 
the  practical  builder,  —  there  are  other  great 
conditions  which  must  ever  form  the  positive 
groundwork  of  all  progressive  schools  of  building. 

Nature.  Man's  building  work,  when  the 
product  of  healthy  and  stable  conditions,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  nature  as  a  bee's  or  a  bird's. 
Harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature  is  the  great 
rule^  and  old  building  work  is  the  crowning  in- 
terest of  landscape.  **  Architecture,"  says  W. 
Morris,  "means  the  moulding  and  altering  to 
human  needs  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth." 
While  the  influence  of  nature  on  architecture 
is  largely  in  a  spiritual  or  epical  quality,  —  to 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  hands  of  those 
whose  hearts  beat  close  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth, — nature  will  also  furnish  well-defined 
positive  conditions  which  result  in  the  differ- 
encing of  local  types  where  buildings  are  grown 
on  the  spot,  and  not  "  designed "  through  the 
poet  office.  It  is,  moreover,  as  much  the  great 
reservoir  of  artistic  ideas  as  of  electrical  force. 
All  flourishing  periods  of  art  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  going  back  to  nature,  and  naturalism 
has  been  one  of  the  constant  dements  of  style 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day.  Now, 
it  is  with  these  constant  elements  of  style  that 
architecture  as  an  idea  is  alone  concerned.  We 
must  bury  the  dead  body  of  the  styles  —  improp- 
erly called  "revived"  when  they  are  only  ex- 
humed — and  open  our  hearts  to  nature.  To  get 
on  practical  designing  terms  with  nature  we  must 
exchange  the  botanist's  and  painter's  way  of 
looking  at  the  world  for  the  observation  of  other 
£scts  of  form  and  colour — the  plan  and  pattern 
of  things ;  but  the  highest  purpose  in  ornamen- 
tation, as  in  all  art,  is  the  gathering  out  of  na- 
ture of  those  particular  facts  and  expressions 
best  fitted  for  a  given  purpose.  Give  us  fresh 
observations  of  nature,  and  it  must  delight  us ; 
give  us  scholarship,  and  at  best  we  can  only 
say  that  you  are  clever. 

Tradition,  By  this  group  of  positive  con- 
ditions I  mean  the  great  store  of  past  experi- 
ence, remote  or  recent.  To  make  these  prop- 
erly available,  our  present  methods  of  studying 
the  monuments  must  be  reversed ;  instead  of 
studying  them  archseologically  we  must  study 
them  as  essays  in  practical  building,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  We  should  put  aside  the  curi- 
ous and  the  highly  specialized,  and  look,  on  the 
oontraiy,  for  what  was  universal  —  the  central 
stem  of  the  development  of  building.  If  we 
will  thus  concern  ourselves  less  with  styles,  and 
regard  these  old  facts  from  our  proper  stand- 
point, the  whole  body  of  this  past  experience  is 
ours  to  profit  by.     We  should  observe  what  re- 
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suits  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  use  of  cer- 
tain materials:  the  enamelled  brick  encased 
waUs  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  the  granite  and 
marble  monolith  building  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  the  solid  mortar  masonry  of  Rome.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  wall,  we  might  explore  all  the 
developments  of  arching,  doming,  and  vaulting. 
The  wall,  the  pillar,  the  arch  are  ours,  but  not 
the  £g3rptian  or  Romanesque  varieties.  We 
should  get  much  more  from  such  a  process  than 
from  collecting  drawings  of  "  features  "  and  try- 
ing to  recombine  them  in  the  drawing-master 
designs  we  call  Classic  or  Grothic.  We  should 
look  at  the  piecing  of  the  stones  together  in  the 
plain  wall,  the  texture  of  the  plastering,  the 
colour  of  the  tiles,  the  durability  of  the  cast 
lead,  the  method  of  applying  rough  cast.  As 
builders  we  want  the  methods,  not  the  results. 
But  above  all,  we  must  use  old  art  as  an  incen- 
tive and  a  witness  to  the  fact  that,  of  old,  art  had 
a  message,  and  we  must  learn  to  read  its  final 
expressional  result  as  a  work  of  art.  To  attempt 
to  revive  one  given  style  is  to  exclude  the  others ; 
the  whole  of  past  art  experience  is  ours,  and  out 
of  the  critical  use  of  past  tradition  considered 
as  a  whole  we  must  build  up  a  current  custom, 
a  tradition  of  our  own. 

We  must  not  study  Greek  sa  Greek,  nor 
Gothic  as  Gothic ;  but  see  in  them  only  phases 
of  the  one  universal  art.  As  we  look  into  the 
mirror  of  history  at  the  arts  of  men,  we  see  that 
the  images  presented  to  us  are  not  isolated; 
every  phenomenon,  every  period,  overlies  and  is 
interwoven  with  all  the  rest;  all  is  movement, 
flux,  and  change,  but  all  is  one.  Recognizing 
thus  that  not  Classic  or  Romantic  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  art  is  ours,  we  see  that  the  essence  of  re- 
vivalism must  be  in  not  being  open  to  the  influence 
of  past  art,  but  in  arbitrary  shutting  off  of  all 
but  one  set  of  influences.  The  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  seek  to  estimate  the  valuo  of  this 
or  that  structural  method  for  present-day  mate- 
rials and  common  needs,  and  try  to  read  the 
expression  of  old  art  so  that  he  may  learn  to 
express  to-day's  motives.  Let  him,  in  a  word, 
BO  fJEir  as  he  studies  past  art,  classify  his  ob- 
servations in  structural  and  artistic  categories, 
and  not  according  to  geography  and  chronology. 
The  one  will  prove  a  knowledge  of  art;  the 
other  a  knowledge  about  art.  Whatever  sug- 
gestions he  gathers  in  this  way  must  be  purged 
of  the  local  and  particular ;  for  instance,  we 
may  learn  much  about  building  with  large 
stones  from  the  Greeks,  but  there  must  be  no 
pretence  of  Ionic  or  Doric  in  modem  art.  We 
may  learn  much  of  story  and  romance  from 
Gothic  work,  and  certain  methods  of  handling 
from  the  Renaissance;  but  there  must  not  be 
anything  deliberately  mediaeval  or  Italian  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  our  own  work. 

Need.  A  third  cornerstone  of  a  positive 
foundation  for  modem  design  is  Utility.     At 
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fint  sight  there  aeenu  litUe  danger  of  this 
being  foigotten,  for  supply  and  denuuid  are 
very  well  atyusted.  But  need  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  as  demand,  and  a  wise  consid- 
eration of  what  are  true  needs  would  cany  us 
&r  and  give  us  nearly  all  we  want.  This  low- 
est, firmest  ground  for  art  should  at  once  —  if 
we  could  only  realize  the  things  which  we  really 
require — give  us  a  well-ordered  country,  clean 
towns,  workmanlike  building,  bright  colour, 
light  in  our  rooms,  and  shelter  at  our  doors, 
and  we  should  not  for  long  lack  an  interested 
public — intelligent  craftsmen,  and  beauty 
would  soon  spring  up  by  the  way,  for  beauty 
is  to  art  what  happiness  is  to  conduct.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a  work  at  the 
present  moment  not  to  recall  some  one  phase 
of  past  art  more  than  another ;  but  these  stig- 
mata of  the  styles  are  measures  of  our  weak- 
ness, not  of  our  strength ;  and  if  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  "  design  "  together  without  Greek  or 
Gothic,  it  would  be  possible,  when  it  is  once 
made,  to  hunt  out  every  known  trick  of  style, 
pilasters,  eggs  and  tongues,  pinnacles,  gaigoyles, 
and  all  the  rest;  and  then  to  make  a  concen- 
trated appeal  to  the  imagination  in  some  little 
panel  of  sculpture  or  piece  of  precious  material 

Materials.  A  fourth  group  of  positive  con- 
ditions, those  given  by  the  materials  we  use,  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
is  not  by  an  impossible  return  to  some  art 
Eden,  a  general  agreement  as  to  a  point  of  de- 
parture and  a  point  of  view,  but  by  a  common- 
sense  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  by  reasonable 
methods  of  workmanship,  and  by  the  simple 
expression  of  our  delight  in  nuUdng  things,  that 
we  shall  form  a  school  of  art 

Beyond  the  initial  impossibility  of  our  doing 
work  like  the  old,  because  we  are  modem,  there 
are  further  impossibilities  as  to  materials  and 
labour.  For  instance,  in  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  often  cheaper  to  use  timber  in  large  bulk 
rather  than  to  cut  it  down  with  great  labour ; 
and  an  Elizabethan  author  tells  us  how  the 
curved  braces  in  old  timber-framed  houses 
"  came  of  husbandry  in  dealing  with  their  nm- 
terials,"  and  what  before  was  r^ected  as  crooked 
''doth  now  come  in  the  fronts  and  best  parts 
of  the  work.''  Thus,  the  naturally  bent  tim- 
ber, by  the  excellent  device  of  the  craftsman, 
became  a  new  beauty,  and  such  economic  de- 
velopment has  ever  led  to  new  forms.  And 
this  is  the  reason  that  none  but  those  who  deal 
with  materials  at  first  hand  can  design  any- 
thing really  fresh  and  lasting.  Consider  this 
further,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  materials,  but 
to  the  tools.  All  right  ''  finish  "  of  surfaces 
and  appropriate  ornamentation  are  direct  out- 
comes of  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  thinker; 
a  potter,  for  instance,  thinks  with  his  thumb. 
He  may  b^n  with  an  idea,  but  the  pot  insists 
on  devebping  in  its  own  way.     If,  however,  a 
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«  designer ''  attempts  to  design  a  pot  he  can  only 
at  best  generalize  a  notion  from  a  number  of 
pots  done  by  potters.  How  can  any  one  not  a 
glass  blower  know  in  any  fresh  way  what  good 
form  or  workmanship  in  glass  isf  The  aame 
consideration  applies  to  textiles  and  all  other 
arts ;  the  Greek  ornamentation,  which  has  been 
copied  by  thousands  of  miles  for  hundreds  of 
years  by  connoisseurs  of  exquisite  taste,  was 
developed  at  the  brush  end  by  common  pottery 
painters ;  and  our  veiy  alphabets,  as  is  a<dcnow- 
ledged,  were  never  designed  by  gianunariaiis,  bat 
changed  in  form  as  tiie  tool  used  in  writing 
changed.  All  ornamentation  may  be  defined 
as  worthy  thought  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  tooL  Once,  long  ago,  a  Chinese  potter 
found  that  a  certain  pigment  fired  on  a  certain 
body  produced  a  heavenly  blue.  Another  found 
that  baking  under  certain  conditions  made  the 
glaze  crackle.  A  Persian  found  out  lustring; 
and  another  liked  the  accidental  running  of 
colours  we  admire  in  Rhodian  ware.  What  is 
true  of  these  is  true  of  building.  Suppose  a 
doorway  is  needed,  or  a  font,  or  capital ;  a  man 
who  knows  how  stone  is  obtained  in  convenient 
sizes,  and  who  knows  its  pleasant  qualities  of 
surface  when  treated  in  a  certain  way,  tries,  by 
the  snuUlest  modification  of  the  original  masses^ 
to  get  a  suitable  form  for  the  jamb,  or  \x>wh  or 
weight  bearer.  This  is  the  law  of  all  stone 
design  and  the  line  of  evolution  of  aU  fit  mould- 
ings ;  the  best  figure  sculptures,  even,  are  thoee 
in  which  the  final  work  still  retains  the  evidence 
of  the  log  or  block  from  whence  they  were  hewn. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  great  distinction  between 
ancient  sculpture  and  modem  figure  work  :  one 
was  cut  out  of  a  block  of  stone  by  the  thinking 
workman ;  the  modem  method  has  been  to  fin- 
ish a  full-size  model  in  day,  and  copy  that  into 
stone.  In  building,  this  '*  blockiness  "  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  our  power  of  following  the 
reasoning  of  the  workman  being  of  the  essence 
of  our  pleasure  in  a  work  of  art.  All  the  de- 
tails of  a  building  should  first  be  functional,  of 
the  nature  of  bearing  blocks,  sheltering  projec- 
tions, protecting  margins,  and  so  on ;  and  then 
each  one  must  be  made  suitable  for  its  special 
purpose  by  special  thought.  It  thus  bectnnes 
organic  and  truly  original. 

Moulding  is  a  minor  modification  of  form, 
often  done  for  a  useful  purpose,  as  for  roomling 
an  edge  or  forming  a  drip.  It  is  usual  to  oonfuse 
moulding  with  the  otgects  moulded ;  cornices  or 
architraves,  if  functional,  are  not  necessarily 
moulded.  All  our  merely  ornamental  cornices 
are  to  be  traced  back  historically  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  early  Greeks  built  temples  with 
mud  walls  they  projected  the  wooden  rafters  to 
form  a  shelter,  and  put  a  wide  terra-cotta 
gutter,  forming  a  cyma,  on  the  top.  "  A  bold 
plaster  cornice"  around  a  drawing-room  is  a 
modem  plagiarism  of  Greek  thinking. 
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All  oonaideration  of  architoetural  resulto  leadi 
w  back  to  material  detennimiig  conditioiia,  and 
there  are  infinite  poeeibUitieB  open  for  nattual 
growth  to  that  architecture  which  shall  once 
again  examine  the  groandwork.  When  a  eeri- 
008  general  interest  is  taken  in  erecting  buildings 
for  noble  uses,  we  shall  find  in  these  consider- 
ations of  materials,  need,  tradition,  and  nature, 
all  that  is  required  to  build  up  a  positive  style 
of  architecture. 

Beyond  this,  fine  schools  of  architecture  show 
evidence,  in  their  expreesional  result,  of  the  rul- 
ing thought  of  the  several  ages  of  which  thqr 
were  part:  the  hieratic  mysticism  of  Egypt, 
the  political  culture  of  Qreeoe,  the  vitality  and 
romanticism  of  Medinval  Europe.  This  qual- 
ity, which  I  venture  to  call  expressionism,  is, 
in  truth,  present  in  aU  work  to  those  who  can 
read  the  language  of  men's  art ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  greater  or  less  nobility  at  Athens 
or  Amiens,  or  London  and  New  Yorl^  Poetry 
has  been  said  to  be  a  criticism  of  life ;  all  seii- 
oos  art  is  a  criticism  of  ourselves,  and  exactly 
what  we  put  into  the  constructive  aigument 
will  tell  in  the  result :  choice  of  material  for  its 
lastingness,  harmony  with  environment,  careful 
workmanship,  skilful  adjustment, — all  these 
are  written  across  it,  and  these  form  its  proper 
style. 

One  final  word  in  regard  to  our  own  contem- 
porary and  future  style^  to  express  dissent  from 
those  who  would  call  it  eclectic  Let  those  who 
pursue  eclecticism  as  an  ideal  call  themselves  ec- 
lectics, by  all  means ;  but  so  far  as  modem  work 
is  growing  and  coherent,  based  on  the  ri^^t  hand- 
ling of  material,  it  is  not  eclectic.  Is  this  modem 
spirit  in  art  best  left  otherwise  unnamed,  or  is 
there  something  in  a  name  which  reacts  on 
thought  and  precipitates  ideas  which  before  only 
floated  in  the  mind  vague  and  unfixed  f  I  incline 
to  the  refusal  of  all  labels.  Naturalism  will  not 
do  unless  it  is  stretched  to  cover  the  crudest 
abstraction ;  nor  realism,  unless  it  includes  the 
uttermost  of  romance;  nor  humanism,  which 
baa  been  limited  by  association  with  the  renais- 
■snoe.  But  if  a  name  must  be  found  it  should 
be  wide  enou^  to  include  all  these  together  and 
to  cover  tb^  whole  ground  between  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  art — nature,  tradition,  re- 
quirement, material.  Might  the  builden  and 
eraltsmen  amend  the  impressionist  art  of  the 
painten  into  expressionist  art  I 

—  W.  R  Lkthabt. 

DB8JARDIN8,  AITTOINB;  architect;  b. 
July  25,  1814  (at  Lyons,  France);  d.  1863. 

Deqardins  studied  architecture  first  at  Lyons, 
and  afterward  entered  the  atelier  of  Jaques 
F^x  Duban  ^see  Duban,  J.  F.)  at  the  ^oole 
dee  Beaux  Arts  (Paris).  In  1848  he  was 
made  diocesan  architect  at  Lyons,  and  in  1854 
vefaitect  in  chief  of  that  city.  At  Lyons  he 
TCBtored  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  built  the  new 
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wing  of  the  Palais  des  Arts^  the  monumental 

fountains  of  the  Place  Louie  XIV*,  and  the 

Plctce  de  rimp^ratrice,  etc 

Manrice  da  Seigneur,  in  Flanat*s  Snqfdopidie 
de  VarehiUeture. 

DBBPATCH  TUBB.  The  conveying  tube 
or  pipe  in  a  pneumatic  despatch  system. 

DBBBUS  DB  CHHMTTfAB.  The  space 
above  a  chimney  piece  treated  architecturally, 
or  filled  with  a  painting  or  other  work  of  art. 
This  definition  excludes  the  hood  of  a  medifeval 
chimney,  and  includes  only  the  treatment  of  the 
fiat  piece  of  wall  forming  the  front  of  the  chim- 
ney breast,  and  usually  applies  only  to  a  panel, 
canvas,  or  the  like  which  fills  but  a  small  part 
of  it  The  family  portrait  or  other  large  pic- 
ture which  often  occupies  the  space  above  the 
mantelpiece  in  old  £n|^ish  houses  is  hardly 
called  by  this  name^  which  implies  rather  a 
treatment  in  strict  accordance  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  room. 

DBBBUS  DB  FBH^THB ;  DBBBUS  DB 
POBTB.  In  interior  decoration  the  space  above 
a  window  or  door  which,  in  the  styles  of  the 
eighteenth  eentuiy,  was  often  filled  with  a 
painting  of  importance  or  a  carved  and  partly 
gilded  panel  Tlie  terms  have  been  to  some  extent 
Englished,  as  over-door  panel,  and  the  like 

DBBTR]6,  JUUBB;  architect. 

In  June,  1651,  Philip  lY.  of  Spain  (b.  1605 ; 
d.  1665)  authorized  the  constraction  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  at  LUle  (Nord,  France),  then  a 
dtj  of  Flanders,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  following  year  the  plans 
were  presented  by  Julien  Desto^  fnottre  ingS- 
niaire  et  ardiitede^  according  to  which  the 
building  was  constracted. 

Palostre,  La  Benaieeanee  en  .FVaaee,  Vol  L 

DBTAZXfc  In  building,  or  the  design  for  a 
building,  a  part  small  in  proportion  to  a  larger 
whole  Thus,  the  details  of  a  church  include 
not  merely  each  separate  sculptured  capital, 
base,  traceried  window,  or  the  like,  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  porch,  of  a  flying  buttress  with  its 
pinnacle  and  the  sculpture  decorating  it,  etc 
If  one  were  to  make  a  relevi  of  S.  Peter's,  in 
Rome,  the  separate  drawing  in  which  the  curva- 
ture of  the  dome  wss  accurately  plotted  would 
be  the  drawing  of  a  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
detail  drawing ;  and  in  like  manner  the  careful 
representation  of  one  of  the  capitals,  or  of  a 
single  panel  of  the  mosaic  within,  would  be  a 
detoil ;  but  so  would  be  a  drawing  of  one  whole 
section  of  the  dome  with  its  pands  of  mosaic  in 
their  due  succession.  Details,  then,  and  the 
drawinfs  of  details,  are  treated  here  altogether 
purposely,  because  it  is  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  designs  that  the  term 
is  used.  One  rarely  speaks  of  the  details  of  an 
existing  church  porch  from  which  he  is  receiving 
pleasure,  though  it  would  stiU  be  common  to 
say  that  the  porch  was  fine  in  detail 
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A  subject  which  has  not  reoeiTed  sufS^deiit 
attention  is  the  extraordinary  effect  of  elabo- 
rate detail  upon  the  general  design  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  rather  customary  to  speak  of  the 
general  composition  as  if  it  could  be  considered 
independently  of  the  details,  large  and  small. 
In  fact,  however,  the  whole  of  the  effect  of  a 
large  building  may  be  greatly  enhanced  or 
marred  by  the  disposition  of  details,  even  if 
they  are  as  small  as  the  sculpture  of  archi- 
traves or  of  capitals.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  watching  buildings  in  process  of  erection 
will  have  noted  that  those  buildings  which  are 
enriched  with  sculpture  are  very  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  completion  of  that  sculpture  in 
cases  where  it  is  wholly  or  partly  executed 
after  the  stones  have  been  put  in  place.  The 
library  of  S.  Mark's  would  be  altogether  differ- 
ent in  its  effect  upon  the  spectator  if  its  sculp- 
ture were  removed  finom  the  spandrels,  the 
smaller  and  the  greater  friezes,  and  the  para- 
pet. Buildings  which  are  to  be  completed 
without  the  use  of  sculpture  should  be  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  they 
may  be  made  to  produce  without  the  assistance 
of  such  detail ;  and  those  buildings  which  are 
not  to  have  arcades,  colonnades,  piers,  parapets, 
bay  windows,  towers,  or  similar  breaking  up  of 
the  surface  and  variation  of  the  sky  line  should 
be  designed  with  a  view  to  doing  without  them. 
This  requirement,  which  seems  obvious,  is  so 
often  disregarded  that  we  all  see  instances  of  a 
church  intended  to  have  a  tower  in  the  future 
standing  many  years  without  this  tower.  Evi- 
dently, something  is  wrong  here;  either  the 
design  does  not  require  the  added  detail  of  the 
tower,  in  which  case  it  will  be  spoiled  by  this 
addition;  or  it  does  require  that  detail,  aud 
should  not  be  shown  without  it.  Or  if  a  tower 
bears  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  design 
of  a  church  to  be  considered  a  detail,  the  same 
truth  holds  with  regard  to  a  projecting  porch, 
or  to  the  addition  of  granite  columns  with 
carved  capitals  and  bases,  or  even  to  the  mere 
carvings  of  parts  which  have  at  first  been  left 
plain. 

The  most  frequent  solecism  which  is  com- 
mitted by  designers  who  are  thoughtless  of 
these  requirements  is  the  taking  of  details  from 
highly  decorative  buildings  of  the  past  to  use 
in  plaiu  buildings  of  to-<lay,  or  the  reverse. 
The  same  order  which  suits  well  the  elaborate 
and  very  rich  library  of  S.  Mark  would  be  a 
feeble  thing  if  seen  in  a  building  deprived  of 
other  decorative  detail.  (See  Composition  I. ; 
Grouping;  Plan;  Projet.) 

Modem  writers  have  seldom  interested  them- 
selves in  architectural  detail,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  architectural  designing  is  away  from 
the  combination  of  details  to  make  up  a  whole, 
and  in  favour  of  designing  buildings  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  massing  and  proportion,  and  the 
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later  addition  of  highly  wrought  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  use  of  detail  in  Roman  impe- 
rial work,  in  which  many  interesting  questions 
were  solved  and  much  valuable  experience 
gained,  has  not  been  studied  in  modem  times ; 
but  see  the  bibliography  under  Roman  Impe- 
rial Architecture.  The  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
detail  only  has  been  carefully  studied.  (See 
bibliography  under  each  of  those  terms.)  For 
the  extreme  view  of  the  value  of  detail  to  a 
building,  see  Ruskin,  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tect are  and  Stones  of  Venice;  and  note  espe- 
cially the  often  cited  chapter  on  the  **  Nature 
of  Gothic"  in  the  latter  work.  —  R  S. 

DETAIL  DRAWING.  A  drawing  showing 
the  details  of  a  composition,  or  parts  of  them. 
Such  drawings  are  commonly  made  of  full  size, 
or  on  a  scale  two  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  general  drawings. 

DBVICaB.  A  pictorial  or  sculptured  design, 
usually  emblematic  or  symbolical,  expressing  a 
sentiment  and  often  accompanied  by  a  motto  in 
which  the  same  or  a  similar  sentiment  is  put 
into  words.  The  device  (called  also  impresa 
or  imprezza)  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  a  simple  one  or  a 
single  element  or  part  of  one  is  often  found  in 
architectural  decoration.  The  device  is  freely 
taken  by  any  person  at  pleasure ;  and  it  difi'ers 
in  this  from  heraldic  bearings  (see  Arms)  which 
are  always  the  direct  gift  or  "grant"  of  a 
superior  authority. 

DE  WAHJCiT.     (See  Wailly,  Charles  de.) 

DIABA8R  A  dark  gray  to  black  igneous 
rock,  composed  essentially  of  augite  and  a  soda- 
lime  feldspar.  Also  called  trap  and  more  rareJy 
greenstone.  —  G.  P.  M. 

DIACONIA.  A  chamber  or  building  de- 
pendent upon  a  church  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  deacon,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  aged, 
or  infirm ;  either  as  a  hospital,  asylum,  or  place 
for  dispensing  charity.  The  term  is  mediaeval, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  Germany. 

DIACONICON ;  DIACONICUM.  A. 
Originally,  a  place  in  which  the  deacons  kept 
the  vessels  used  for  the  church  service ;  hence,  — 

B,  Formerly,  in  general  ecclesiological  usage, 
a  sacristy.  In  Greek  churches,  a  room  corre- 
sponding to  the  sacristy  of  a  Western  church, 
usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  bema  or  sanctu- 
ary.    (Compare  Prothesis.) 

DIAL.  A.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  the  shadow 
cast  on  a  graduated  surface.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  non-portable  dial  consists  of  an  iron 
rod  fixed  in  a  wall,  its  shadow  moving  over  a 
series  of  radiating  lines  painted  or  cut  on  the 
masonry  below.     (See  Sun  Dial.)     Hence,  — 

B.  Any  similar  graduated  surface,  especially 
when  circular ;  as  the  &ce  of  a  clock  or  uietre. 

DIAMETER.  A.  An  imaginary  line 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  sphere,  and 
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in   the   perimeter   or   surface;    a 

■imilu  line  in  a.  circular  cylinder. 

B.   The  length  of  a  diameter  in  wrm  A. 

In  the  aysteni  of  proportioiu  devioed  hj  the 
ItaUau  arcbileela  of  the  duuie  revival  (Vignola, 
Palladio,  SqudoieI,  etc.)  for  the  claanc  ordeis, 
the  diameter  of  the  lover  part  of  the  ibatt  of 
A  column  vaa  taken  as  a  standard  of  dimension 
for  all  parts  of  the  order.  It  was  divided  into 
two  modules,  and  these  into  "  parts  "  or  minutes, 
twelve  for  the  Tuscan  and  Doric,  eighteen  for 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orderg. 
Other  writers  have  used  other  subdivisions. 

This  highly  artificial  analysis  of  the  propor- 
tions, eatablishing  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  canon, 
was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Romans,  slthough 
with  their  love  of  system  they  developed  certain 
traditional  rules,  more  or  less  flexible.  Vitru- 
vius  gives  certain  of  these,  employing  the  term 
CTOMitudo  for  the  diameter  of  the  ahall  as  a 
unit  for  certaiu  meaaurementa  and  epadngs ; 
but  he  does  not  make  it  the  basis  of  a  whole 
aystem  of  detailed  proportions  as  do  the  Italian 
classicists.  (See  Column ;  lalercolumniation ; 
Order;  Shaft.) 

DtAMICTOH.  A  kind  of  masonry  used  by 
the  Romans  and  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
the  body  of  the  wall  "stuffed"  (fiircire)  with 
broken  material  The  description  would  fit 
almost  any  of  the  massive  ancient  masonry  In 
the  city  of  Rome. 

OIAHOHD.  Oenerallj  the  same  as  lozenge ; 
sometimes  a  aquare  when  set  diagonally,  or  with 
its  diagonals  respectively  vertical  and  horizontal. 
The  term  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  technical 
and  is  of  very  loose  application. 

DZAUOHD  WORK.  A  kind  of  mason 
work  ill  which  the  pieces  are  set  so  as  to  form 
diamonds  on  the  fact  of  the  waU.  (Compare 
Opus  ReticuUtum.) 
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stant  repetition  of  one,  two,  o 
figures  whidi  connect  with  one  s 
Isaa  closely.     A 
pattern  eoneist- 
ing  of  entirely 
separate  figures 
as  where  a  Heui^ 
de-lis  is  repeated 
at   small   inter- 
vaK   U    not   a 
diaper     but     a 
sowing,  sem^,  or 
sprinkle;    the 

cover  the  ground 

the  figures  flow- 
ing   or   passing     Dui 


DooBwiiv,  North 

r     CHoia     (HoBTB 

NoTHa       Duia. 


other.    Thu^if        ^S,.'' 

ing  line  constantly  repeated  and  constantly 
crossing  itself  divides  the  surface  Into  alterna- 
tions of  larger  and  smaller  convex  and  concave 
spaces,  and  if  each  one  of  these  apacee  is  occupied 
by  a  piece  of  leafage,  or 
the  like,  that  is  a  diaper 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the 
terms  in  ditferent  lan- 
guages signifying  jasper, 
and  refers  to  the  deco- 
rative efTect  of  vejning  and 
""mo"  dVSUt™"  the  like;  although  thU  it 
William  de  Va-  famlliariEed  by  being  pre- 
li^BTKa'  pared    for  constant   uni- 

form repetition.  — B.  S. 
DIABrYlA  Having  columns  spaced  with 
a  clear  intercotumniation  of  three  diameters. 
Some  authorities  give  four  diametera,  but  this 
may  refer  to  the  spacing  from  axis  to  axis. 
(See  Intercolumniation.) 

DIATONOUS  (pi.  -oni).  In  Greco-Roman 
work,  going  through  a  wall ;   said  of  a  bond 

DIAZOUA.  A  paaeage  or  aUte  in  a  Greek 
theatre  concentric  with  the  outer  wall  and  with 
the  orchestra,  and  communicating  with  the 
radial  aisles.  There  was  usually  only  one 
diazoma,  dividing  the  auditorium  at  about  the 

SICEIITBON,  'WnjUAH;  architect. 

Between  1671  and  1680  Dickinson  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  S.  Bride's  church,  London, 
from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He 
was  surveyor  of  Westminster  Abbe;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Redgraie,  Dictionary  o/Artittt. 

DtDBOn  (Amt),  ADOIiPaS  HAFO- 
hiOV;  archfeologist ;  b.  March  13,  1806;  d. 
Nov.  13,  1867. 


DIB 

Didron  began  with  the  study  of  law.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  archaeology,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Comity  des  monuments  histo- 
riques  newly  established  by  Guizot.  In  1844  he 
established  the  Annales  ArcMohgiquea.  Di- 
dron published  Iconographie  chritietine,  HU- 
toire  de  Dieu  (1  vol.  4to,  Paris) ;  Manuel  dea 
ceuvres  de  bronze  et  d'orfhrerie  du  moyen 
dge  (1  Tol.  Syo,  1859) ;  Iconographie  de  Vopha 
(1  ToL  8vo,  1864) ;  and  numerous  important  con- 
tributions to  the  Annales  ArchMogiques  and 
other  archiBological  journals. 

De  Goilhermy,  Didron  in  AnnaleB  ArchiolO' 
giqueM,  Vol.  26,  p.  877 ;  Notice  Nkcrologique  in 
Bevue  Ginkralt,  Vol.  26,  1867. 

DIR  The  body  of  a  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cap,  especially  when  its  form  approaches 
a  cube  or  rectangular  prism. 

DIBlfZHOFBR.     (See  Dinzhofer.) 

DIB  BQUARB  (a^j.).  Having  accurately 
finished  faces  forming  true  right  angles  and 
arrises ;  said  especially  of  timber  when  carefully 
dressed  for  fine  work. 

DIBTTEBLIN  (DIBTTERLBIN),  WBN- 
DBL;  architect,  painter,  and  goldsmith;  b. 
1550  (at  Strassburg) ;  d.  1599. 

Dietterlin  owes  his  reputation  to  his  work  on 

ciyil  architecture  in  five  books,  the  different 

books  appearing  under  different  titles  between 

1593  and  1599.     He  painted  the  oeUing  of  the 

great  hall  of  the  Lusthaue  at  Stuttgart  with 

the   Creation  of  the    World  and  the  Last 

Judgment. 

Seubert,  K^nstler  lexicon;  La  Grande  Ency- 
clopidie. 

DIOLTPH.  A  member  having  two  vertical 
channels  or  grooves,  without  the  two  lateral 
half  grooves  which  characterize  the  triglyph. 
The  diglyph  is  almost  unknown  in  classic  ar- 
chitecture, the  few  illustrations  given  in  old 
works  being  of  doubtful  accuracy.  (See  Tri- 
glyph.) 

DIKB.  Originally  a  trench,  a  digging  of 
any  sort.  In  modem  usage,  a  raised  embank- 
ment or  wall,  thick  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  intended  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water. 
The  embankments  which  keep  the  sea  from 
overrunning  the  shore  of  the  Netherlands  are 
called  dikes,  and  the  Mississippi  levees  are  dikes 
also,  though  not  so  called.  A  dike  differs  from 
a  dam  in  keeping  water  out  rather  than  re- 
straining the  flow  of  water,  as  of  a  river ;  but 
the  distinction  is  not  absolutely  maintained. 

DIIaAFIDATION.  Technically,  and  in  Eng- 
lish legal  usage,  the  act  of  iiguring  or  allowing 
injury  to  be  done  to  property  which  is  held  for  a 
time.  The  term  includes  destruction  and  taking 
down  as  well  as  the  result  of  neglect.  In  ecclesi- 
astical law,  the  term  is  especially  in  use  because  an 
incumbent  of  a  benefice  is  bound,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  keep  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
his  residence  in  good  order;  and  because  the 
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appraisal  of  the  iiguries  which  have  befallen 

them  during  the  incumbenqr  of  any  one  persoD 

is  a  matter  of  veiy  serious  consideration  and 

thought,  certain  survqrors  bdng   particularly 

engaged  in  this  practice. 

Fletcher,  Banister ;  DUapidationM,  a  Text^^took 
for  ArchiteetM  and  Surveyort  in  tabulated  fornix 
4Ui  ed.,  London,  1891,  1  vol.  ]2mo. 

—  R.S. 


(For  the  dimensions  of  im- 
portant buildings,  see  Sijee.) 

DIMBireiON  LtFMBER.  Lumber  which 
is  accurately  sawn  to  certain  specified  or  fixed 
dimensions,'  especially  of  relatively  laige  size. 
More  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  such 
lumber  larger  than  scantling.     (See  Lumber.) 

DIMBireiON  8TOIIBL  Ashlar,  or  cut  stone, 
as  distinguished  from  rubble ;  especially  when 
cut  to  more  or  less  accurately  specified  dimen- 
sions.    (See  Ashlar ;  Masonry.) 

DIMINI8H  (v.  t.),  to  make  smaller;  (v. 
int.),  to  become  smaller. 

The  verb  and  its  derivatives  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  tapering  of  shafts  of  columns 
from  the  largest  diameter  at  the  base  to  the 
smallest  at  the  necking  of  the  capital ;  with  the 
narrowest  rail  of  a  panel  door,  which  is  usually 
at  the  top  and  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
the  lock  rail  in  the  middle  and  the  bottom  raU ; 
to  an  arch  which  is  less  than  a  complete  semi- 
circle in  curvature,  etc  The  term  diminishing 
of  a  column  or  diminishing  column  is  sometimes 
used  for  shafts  which  are  conical  merely,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  cut  with  an 
entasis.  Most  shafts  in  mediaeval  work  are 
cylindrical,  that  is  to  say,  have  no  diminution 
at  all.  —  R  S. 

DDAIN  UTION  (as  of  a  shaft).  (See  Dimin- 
ish.) 

DINOI.B.  In  local  United  States'  usage, 
an  enclosure  constructed  about  an  entrance,  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather  (C.  D.).  (See 
Weather  Door,  under  Door ;  Wind  Porch.) 

DINXNO  ROOM.  The  principal  room  used 
for  meals,  and  in  which  the  family  in  a  private 
house,  or  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  or  the  like,  come 
together  at  mealtimes.  It  is  most  generally 
the  only  room  used  in  this  way,  but  compare 
Breakfast  Room;  Caf^;  Lunch  Room.  (For  the 
dining  room  in  the  Roman  house,  see  Cenacu- 
lum;  (Ecus;  Tablinum;  Triclinium.)  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  ser- 
vice room  or  the  butler's  pantry  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  dining-room,  and  also  with 
the  kitchen.  Thus,  in  countiy  houses,  the  whole 
plan  is  very  seriously  affected  and  the  fineedom 
of  planning  seriously  impaired  by  the  defiire  to 
bring  these  three  important  rooms  into  close 
touch  with  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  dining  room  is  required  to  have  a  given  ex- 
posure, as  toward  the  sunset  or  toward  a  certain 
view  supposed  to  be  veiy  attractive  at  a  certain 
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hour.  The  demand  for  a  very  short  nmte  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  through  the 
service-room  it  not  bo  decided  on  the  Continent, 
or  even,  perhaps,  in  England,  the  difference  be- 
ing partly  caused  by  the  more  general  employ- 
ment by  the  wealthy  of  well-trained  domestics 
in  sufficient  number.  It  is  a  plan  not  without 
its  advantages  in  summer  time  and  in  wanner 
climates  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  to  have  the 
meals  served  in  a  large  hall  which  may  answer 
for  other  purposes,  as  for  the  principal  &mily 
sitting  room.  In  £fict,  except  for  the  lingering 
odours  of  certain  dishes,  the  use  of  the  sitting 
room  for  meals  has  many  advantages ;  the  room 
can  thus  be  made  much  larger,  and  in  strictly 
family  life  nothing  that  is  disagreeable,  and 
much  that  is  pleasant,  results  from  this  ar- 
rangement. The  requirements  for  a  dining 
room  of  a  club  or  hotel  are  obvious,  such  as 
facility  for  ventilation,  the  supply  of  abundant 
light,  and  perfect  ease  of  access  for  the  domes- 
tics on  the  one  hand,  and  the  guests  on  the 
other.  —  R.  8. 

DINOCRATBa     (See  Deinocrates.) 

DINZBHHOFBR,  KIUAN  ION  ATZ  ; 
architect;  b.  Sept  1,  1690  (at  Prague);  d. 
Dec  17,  1752. 

The  family  of  Dinzenhofer  came  originally 
from  Bambeig  in  Bavaria,  where  were  several 
architects  of  that  name.  His  father,  Christoph, 
was  an  architect,  practising  in  Prague  (Bohemia). 
Kilian  went  to  Vienna  in  his  twentieth  year  and 
worked  with  Fischer  von  Erlach  (see  Fischer 
Ton  Erlach,  J.  B.).  He  travelled  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  and  settled  in  Prague  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1 722.  He  was  employed 
on  nearly  all  the  most  important  buildings  under- 
taken at  Prague  at  this  time.  His  chief  work 
is  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Nichohis,  at 
Prague. 

AJlffemeine  Deutsche  Biographie, 

DIORAMA.  A.  A  lai^  picture  arranged 
for  public  exhibition  in  a  dark  room  and  made 
almost  deceptive  by  means  of  optical  illusions 
effected  by  the  illumination.     Hence,  — 

B,  A  building  especially  arranged  for  the 
accommodation  and  exhibition  of  such  a  picture. 
Sometimes  with  a  revolving  room  or  '^specta- 
torium,*'  as  in  that  erected  in  London  in  1822, 
by  Morgan  and  Pugin.     (Compare  Panorama.) 

DIORITB.  A  dark,  usually  greenish  to  black, 
igneous  rock,  composed  mainly  of  hornblende 
and  soda-lime  feldspan ;  also  <»lled  green  stone 
and  trap. -—G.  P.  M. 

DIOTO-4EI ALVI ;  architect. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  successon 
of  Buschetus  (see  Buschetus).  His  name  and 
the  date  of  foundation,  1153,  are  found  in  an 
inscription  of  the  baptistery  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchro  in  Pisa 
(Italy). 

Robaolt  de  Fleury,  MonumenU  de  Piee,  p.  64. 
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DIFIJJI'rUiUS.  In  Roman  building,  a 
particular  form  of  brick.  The  exact  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  a  brick 
of  double  the  standard  length,  to  be  used  as  a 
header  in  a  bond  course.  (Vitruvius,  II.,  8 ;  see 
A.  P.  S.,  s.  V.) 

DIP  PIPB.  In  Great  Britain,  the  short 
vertical  pipe  connecting  a  water  closet  with  a 
D  trap  (A.  P.  S.).     (See  under  Trap.) 

DIPTBRAL.  Composed  o(  or  provided  with, 
two  rows  of  columns ;  especially  when  applied 
to  a  Greek  temple,  having  two  rows  of  columns 
on  all  sides.     (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 

DIPTBRON;  -08.  A  dipteral  structure 
(Vitnivius). 

DIPTI^N.  In  Greek,  originally,  an  acyeo- 
tive;  '*  having  two  doors  or  two  gates."  Used 
absolutely,  and  also  in  Latin,  the  gateway  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  on  the  side  toward  the  cera- 
micon  (keramikos);  also,  the  temple  or  shrine 
of  Janus.  The  Athenian  gate  is  celebrated 
because  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  a  cemetery 
in  which  have  been  found  many  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  funeral  stele.  It  is  also  the 
only  gate  of  which  some  vestiges  are  left. 

DISCHAROINO  PIBCB.  Any  piece  or 
member  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  a  support- 
ing member  of  a  load  that  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  upon  it,  and  to  transmit  or  discharge 
the  load  to  another  point  or  points.  (See  Dis- 
charging Arch,  under  Arch.) 

DISH  (v.).  To  form  with  a  depression  of 
the  surface,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
water ;  as  to  prevent  overflow.  A  dished  slab 
to  a  washstand  is  one  having  the  general  sur&oe 
depressed  slightly,  leaving  a  rim  about  the  edges. 

DISH  OUT  (v.).  A,  To  construct  a  fhune 
or  cradle,  for  a  cove  or  similar  curved  sur&oe ; 
as  by  curved  ribs  at  the  meeting  of  a  ceiling  and 
wall. 

B.   Same  as  Dish. 

DI8INZBORATION.  The  destruction  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  which  a  body  is 
composed;  especially  as  applied  to  stone.  It 
is  generally  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  cement- 
ing substance  by  the  action  of  frost,  or  water, 
etc.,  as  water  which  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
pores  of  the  stone,  in  freezing  expands  and  throws 
off  grains  and  even  scales  from  the  surfiioe. 

Like  corrosion,  disintegration  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  application  of  a  coating  which 
will  keep  out  the  cUsintegrating  force,  generally 
freezing  water,  from  the  pores  of  the  material. 
In  some  cases  the  action  is  chemical,  as  formerly 
in  the  smoke-laden  atmoephero  of  London,  that 
of  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  etc.  A  coating  of  silicate  of  lime  is  effi- 
cient OS  a  protection  for  some  yeare.  Various 
other  substances  and  processes  are  on  the  market 
for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  applied  with 
heat.     (See  Preservation.) 

For  works  of  importance,  stones  should  be 
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selected  which  are  the  least  abeorbent,  in  which 
the  cohesion  of  the  partides  is  most  resistant,  or 
whose  chemical  constituents  are  least  liable  to 
be  iigured  by  the  gases  to  which  they  are  to  be 
exposed.  — W.  R  H. 

DZBFBirSART.  Primarily,  that  branch  or 
office  of  a  hospital  which  hss  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pensing or  giving  out  of  drugs  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  By  ex- 
tension, and  in  the  large  cities,  an  office  in  which 
out-patients  are  treated,  usually  at  a  very  low 
rate,  or  free  of  charge.  The  tenn  is  even  ap- 
plied to  that  branch  of  a  surgical,  orthopuxlic, 
or  ophthalmic  hospital  where  relief  is  given  by 
simple  operations.  Such  establishments  are 
often  reco<niized  and  regulated  by  law. 

DISPOSITION.  Tlie  placing  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  building ;  whether,  in  plan,  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  passages,  staircases,  closets,  and  the 
like;  or,  in  the  exterior,  the  chief  masses  and 
the  larger  and  smaller  details.  The  term  may 
be  thought  synonymous  with  Distribution,  but 
there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  apply  Disposition 
to  the  placing  of  any  one  part  of  the  building, 
or  of  any  one  principal  design,  with  its  appurte- 
nances; while  Distribution  applies  only  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  many  parts  taken  together.  Thus, 
one  might  say  that  the  disposition  of  the  dining 
room  is  excellent,  meaning  thereby  its  placing 
with  regard  to  the  exterior  and  to  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house ;  and  would  say  of  all  the 
rooms  taken  together  that  the  distribution  was 
excellent.  (See  Design  ;  Grouping ;  Planning; 
Proportion.)  —  R.  S. 

DISSBCnNO  ROOM.  A  room  necessarily 
large  and  perfectly  well  lighted  in  which  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  body  are  carried  on  for  the 
anatomical  instruction  of  students  in  merlicine 
and  surgery.  Apart  from  a  large  bare  room,  the 
requirements  are  merely  abundant  opportunity 
for  washing,  large  cloak  rooms,  usually  furnished 
with  separate  lockers  for  the  students  and  dem- 
onstrators, in  which  the  outer  protective  gar- 
ments used  in  the  dissecting  room  can  be  kept; 
refrigerating  chambers  for  the  preservation  of 
subjects;  a  crematory  furnace  in  which  great 
heat  can  be  maintained  without  danger  to  the 
building ;  and  a  most  elaborate  system  of  force:l 
ventilation.  The  ideal  dissecting  room  should 
be  closed  to  the  external  air  and  should  depend 
upon  the  ventilation  alone  for  its  sanitation  and 
comfort;  but  it  is  hard  to  induce  building  com- 
mittees to  accept  this  proposition  even  when  the 
dissecting  room  is  practically  unused  through 
the  summer  months.  —  R.  S. 

DISTBMPBR.     Same  as  Tempera. 

DISTBMPBR  OROUMD.  A  surface  prop- 
erly prepared  for  the  laying  of  colour  in  distem- 
per ;  as  described  under  Tempera. 

DISTILLERT.  A  building  or  buildings,  or 
a  part  thereof,  for  distilling  liquids  of  any  kind, 
especially  spirits. 
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(See  Disposition.) 
Having  two  columns  in  fh>nt;  a 
term  used  in  describing  the  plans  of  classic  build- 
ings.    (See  Colunmar  Architecture.) 

DISTTIA  IN  ANnS.  Having  two  col- 
unms  in  front  between  antse;  used  of  temples 
or  shrines  whose  front  porch  (pranaos)  is  formed 
by  prolonging  the  side  walls  of  the  cells  in  front, 
finishing  them  with  anUe,  and  placing  two  col- 
umns between  them,  as  in  the  temple  of  Themis 
at  Rhamnus.     (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 

DITRIOLTPH.  A.  In  a  Doric  entablature 
the  space  from  the  centre  of  one  metope  to  that 
of  the  second  metope  from  it,  including  thus  two 
triglyphs, 

B.  In  a  Doric  building,  a  space  between  tiro 
columns  such  that  two  triglyphs  intervene  over 
the  interoolumniation  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
ordinary  arrangement. 

DITRIOLY PUIC.     Arranged  with  a  ditri- 

DITTON,  JOHN  DE;  architect. 

In  1320  he  was  appointed  clerk  and  keeper 
of  the  king's  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
and  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Arch,  Pub.  Soe.  IHctionary, 

DIVAN.  A.  A  council  chamber,  court,  or 
state  room,  especially  in  the  Levant  or  among 
Mohammedan  peoples  generally. 

B.  A  room,  especially  in  the  Levant,  having 
one  side  entirely  open,  as  toward  a  garden,  and 
a  floor  raised  by  one  or  two  steps. 

C  In  the  West,  a  broad  and  long  seat,  com- 
posed of  a  mattress  or  long  cushion  either  laid 
directly  on  the  floor  or  upon  a  low  bench,  gener- 
ally against  the  wall ;  distinguished  from  a  sofa 
or  lounge  as  having  no  back  or  arms,  and  as  being 
more  or  less  stationary.  A  similar  raised  seat 
or  couch  is  called  in  the  Levant  a  lewan,  and 
the  word  divan  or  deewan  is  used  for  the  apart- 
ment. 

D.  By  extension,  among  European  peoples,  a 
smoking  room,  or  a  public  house  or  room  where 
smoking  is  the  chief  eigoyment.  Generally  fur- 
nished with  divans  in  sense  C. — D.N.B.S. 

DxviuBRS.  A  pair  of  compasses  having 
both  legs  terminating  in  points,  for  use  in  laying 
off  given  distances,  or  in  dividing  a  given  dis- 
tance into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts ;  whence 
its  name. 

Bisecting  Dlvidera.  Dividers  so  adjusted 
that  the  distances  between  two  pairs  of  points 
have  a  constant  ratio  of  one  half.  (See  next 
term.) 

Proportioiial  Dividers.  Dividers  whose  legs 
extend  in  both  directions  from  the  pivot,  giving 
two  pairs  of  points.  The  pivot  is  movable  along 
a  graduated  scale  so  that  the  distances  between 
the  respective  pairs  of  points  may  be  adjusted 
to  any  given  ratio.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  copy 
a  given  drawing  on  a  scale  twice  as  great,  the 
pivot  is  placed  on  the  graduated  scale  so  that 
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DOOirS  PALAOB 
the  PotU  de  la  Concorde  in  Puis.     (See  Co- 


tbe  dutMiK  apMuied  bf  one  pur  of  point*  will 
almyB  equal  twice  the  MQonnt  (ubtended  bf  the  I  lumnar  Architecture.) 
other  pair.     The  eeale  ia  graduated  mBtheniBti-         DOO.    Id  general,  any  Mmple  appliance, 
duly  for  other  proportiDna ;  and  there  ii  •ome-  |  ally  of  metal,  for  aecuring  parts 
tunes,  alao,  a  stale  giving  the 
ratioa  between  the  side*  of 
regoUr    polygooe    and    the 
radii  of  Uieir  rtepective  dr- 
cuinBCribing  cirdee,  ao  that  a 
pven  drcDmference  may  be 
readily  divided  into  a  de- 
•ired  number  of  equal  paita. 
—  D.  N.  B.  8. 

In 


Scotland,  the  building  oi 
partment  of  a  university  in 
which  theology  U  taught. 

OIV7AH.  A  council 
diamber,  court  toom,  or  hall 
of  audience;  the  same  word 
aa  Diran,  but  used  in  Eng- 
lish chiefly  in  oombinBtion, 
and  ai  denoting  special  and 
local  Oriental  apartmeats. 
Tbna,  diwan-:-khw  and  di- 
wan-i-wam  were,  under  the 
Mogul  dynasty  iu  India,  the 
one  an  inner  ooundl  cham- 
ber of  the  emperor  himself^ 
and  the  other  the  Urge  gen- 
eral audience  chamber  where 
receptions  were  granted  to 
crowds  of  people.  In  North 
AiHca  small  diwans  in  pri- 


of  clamc  type.  The  only  known  example  in 
autiquitjr  was  the  Telettereton  at  Eleusis;  in 
modem  architecture  a  conapinious  dodecastyle 
facade  is  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  facing 


getber  by  means  of  one  or  more  projecting  teeth 
or  bent  portions,  as  a  lug,  a  cramp.  Usually  in 
coabtnation,  aa  dogtie,  di^iron.  More  specifi- 
cally:— 

A.  A  carpenter's  inatrument,  used  to  force 
floor  boards  tightly  together. 

B.  A  firedog  or  Andiron. 

DOOAIIA.  In  Italian,  a  customhouse  or 
office  building  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  mer- 
chandise. In  Venice  the  Dogana  di  Man,  or 
customhouse  for  merchandise  arriving  by  sea, 
is  a  very  interesting  building,  known  to  all  trav- 
ellers as  filling  tha  sharp  angle  between  the  Ca- 
nal' Grande  and  the  Canaie  della  Oiudecca. 
It  is  a  oiie«tory  building,  erected  toward  the 
cloee  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

DOOBB  PAL  AC"  The  official  reaidenoe 
of  a  sovereign  prince  called  Doge,  and  of  which 
only  two  have  existed,  namely,  at  Genoa  and 
at  Venice.  The  first,  on  the  Piazia  Nuova  at 
Genoa,  has  been  almort  entirely  replaced  by 
modem  buildings,  but  a  great  tower  remains. 
The  beautiful  building  at  Venice  is  more  often 
called  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  southern  face  on 
the  quay  (the  Holo)  is  Gothic  of  the  fii 


DOS  OBATS 
centuij;  tiie  wwtani  Gmw  on  the  Kmetto  wu 
buiit  at  K  biter  time  in  ckae  imitatioii  of  the 
fbnner.  The  euleru  froiit  on  the  narrow  nutal 
(Rio  del  Faluzo)  ii  a  renuriuble  and  unique 
monumant  of  ths  Benaiwance,  built  towaid  tho 
clow  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  three  fronts 
on  the  eouit  are  of  a  curioua  tnositional  archi- 
tectore.  A  uugnifioent  late  Gothic  doorway 
called  Porta  della  Carta  leadi  fnm  the  Piauetta 
to  this  great  court,  and  opposite  to  thii  l8  the 
Giant's  Staircase,  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Benais- 
nnce.  Some  of  the  halls  and  rooms  of  the 
palace  an  of  peculiar  importance,  architectu- 
nil;,  or  more  often  because  of  the  paintings  in 
them ;  such  are  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consigho, 
the  S.  dei  Quatro  Porte,  the  8.  del  Scrutinio, 
the  S.  dei  Pregadi  (or  del  Senate),  the  Chie- 
aetta,  or  Chapel,  and  the  Anti-Chieaetta,  the 
Oolle^o,  and  the  Antd-Collegio.  —  R.  S. 

DOO  ORA^      A  movable  fire-grate,  in- 
tended to  be  supported  on  dogi  or  andintna.  — 

(CD.)    

DOa  KEmrBL.     (See  KenneL) 

DOO  laSj  DOa  UBOOBD.     (See  under 


together,  resembling  u  row  of  teeth.  The  com- 
mon form  has  a  base,  iquare  or  approTimstelj 
square,  and  is  formed  b;  the  points  of  four  leavea 
radiating  IVom  a  raised  centre.  This  ornament 
it  reiy  common  in  Engliih  worii,  espedally  of 
the  thirteenth  ceatiny. 

DOKHBCA.     (See  Tower  of  Silence.) 

DOLci,  aiovAmn  (oiovanhiiio) 

DI  1*1117110  DBI;  woodworlier  (intartialore); 
sculptor  and  dril  and  military  architect;  d. 
about  U86. 

He  fint  appmia  in  the  records  of  the  rdgn 
of  Nicholas  V.  (Pope  1447-1496),  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Pius  II.  (Pope  1468-1464).  Under 
Paul  II.  (Pope  1464-1471)  he  held  the  office  of 
topraiUinte  deUe  fabbrkhe,  and  worked  at  the 
Vatican  and  the  Palaszo  di  S.  Harco  (Rome). 
Under  Siztus  IV.  (Pope  1471-1464)  he  buUt 
the  Sistiue  chapel  (Vatican,  Borne),  which  ia 
iDeorrectly  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Bacdo  Pon- 
Mli.  Two  bulla  of  Sixtus  IV.,  dated  Not.  14, 
1481,  are  in  existence,  which  confide  to  Oiovau- 
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nino  the  reconstniction  of  the  dtadel  of  CinU 
Vecchia.  Oct.  17,  1482,  be  waa  created  ehlte- 
lain  of  that  fortreai.     (See  Ptmtelli.) 

Httnu,  Btnainanet ;  HOoti,  LtM  Jrit  i  la  eear 

DOIiUHlTlL  A  ooanely  crystalline  fonn  of 
basalt  or  diabase. ~-G.  P.  H. 

QOUfBR.     In  Biittanj,  and  elaewheie  ia 

Fiance,  a  rough  stone  monument,  piehistcnc  ct 
of  uDCertain  date;  usually  a  fisttish  rock  sup- 
ported by  smaller  stooes  which  partly  suTTonnd 
the  chamber  of  which  the  large  stone  fonns  tbs 
roof.     (See  Cromlech ;  Mcgaiithii^.) 

DOLOMXm  A  stone  reaembliiig  limeatoDCv 
but  consisting  of  the  mixed  carbonatea  of  lima 
and  magnesia.  —  G.  P.  H. 

DOBL     A.  In  German,  a  cathedral  chun^ 

B.  In  German,  same  as  Dome. 

DOMB  (  n.).  A.  A  building ;  genenlly  one 
of  importance,  and  a  public  building  rather  than 
a  dwelling:  — 


In  thia  aense  used  only  in  poetiy  or  in  a  loosa 
and  genoal  way.  The  use,  in  Italian,  of  ths 
word  duomo,  and  the  cormponding  G«nnan 
word  dom,  applied  to  a  cathedral  church,  seeoN 
to  hare  had  no  influence  in  England. 

B.  A  cupola ;  moie  commonly  used  fur  a 
large  one  covering  in  a  good  part  of  a  building. 
In  this  sense  also  it  is  loose  and  inaccurate,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  if  the  word  cupola  w«« 
used  exclusively  for  a  roof  of  thia  kind.  (See 
Byzantine  Architecture ;  India,  Architecture  ttt; 
Moslem  Architecture;  Neoclassic  Aichitectorc; 
Roman  Imperial  Architecture.) 

OotUa  Dome.  A  structure  supposed  to  be 
poeaible  or  conceivable ;  at  once  a  true  cupola 
and  Gothic  in  structure  and  deaign.  A  true 
cupola  could  not  exist  in  Gothic  arcbitectun. 
When,  however,  a  vaulted  compartment  is  much 
crowDcd-up,  the  rounded  forms  approach  thcaa 
of  a  dome  in  this  sense  (see  cut  of  the  chunk 
of  S.  Maris  d'Arbona  under  Italy,  The  Marchea). 

DOKB  (v.).  To  provide  or  roof  with  a  dome 
or  domes.     To  form  like  a  dome. 

DOMB  IiIOHT.  In  American  dwellingi, 
especially  in  the  city,  the  skylight  above  the 
principal  stairease,  and  serving  to  light  the  haU 
and  passages ;  so  called  because  of  the  imitation 
dome  in  lath  and  plaster,  which  was  ccnnmcD^ 
placed  below  the  horuuintal  surface  of  giai% 
making  a  quasi  aichitectural  finish  to  the  wall- 
ing of  the  halL 

DOMUN  lUUlNO.  (See  Zampieri  Domen- 
ico,) 


(BBRITABBI),     DA     CX>R- 

TOVA  (called  BOCCADOR) ;  d.  about  1649. 

He  derived  his  name  from  the  city  of  Cortooa 

in  Italy.     Hariette  (op.  dt.)  gives  Bernabei  aa 

the  family  name,  and  says  that  Domenico  waa  a 
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pii{ul  of  GiuliMio  dj  Su  G»Uo  (tee  Smi  Omllo, 
QiuUuDO  d»).  He  wu  brought  to  Fnooe  by 
Charlet  VIII.,  ud  in  tbe  ■ccounls  of  thmt  king 
IB  c«Ued  faiteur  de  duuteaulx  tt  Taenuitier. 
In  tbe  Bccounta  (<Uperutt  gecrtla)  of  Franqois  I. 
there  is  an  enliy  conaecning  pajnwDt  to  him  for 
engineeruig  «ork,  bnd|^  mills,  tnd  the  like, 
done  &t  the  chtoaui  of  Toum&i,  Ardres,  uid 
Ghsmboid.  On  thii  reeonl  bM  been  bued  the 
erroneouB  Maumption  th&t  he  dniir  tbe  otigioal 
plui*  for  tbe  chateau  of  Chambonl  (see  Nepveu). 
An  iutcriptioD  which  formerly  existed  over  the 
main  portal  of  the  old  HStel  de  Ville  in  Paris, 
which  waa  deatroyed  by  the  Commune,  May  2i, 
1871,  ended  with  the  words  Domenico  Corto- 
nen»i  Arekitectante.  It  bas  also  been  the 
accepted  tnulilimi  since  Sauval  that  Domenico 
deaigned  the  central  portioa  of  the  &q>de  of  the 
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IMMICAZl  Pertaining  ia,  reaemUlng,  at 
dutracleriMd  by,  a  dome ;  domed ;  m  a  doDiiat] 
pendcDtire,  a  domical  vault,  a  domical  church. 

DOMDOCAIT  ARCmTBCTUHH  (See 
Monastic  Architecture.) 

DOHALDBON,  PROFBSSOR  THOKAB 
ISTBRTOH;  arehitect ;  b.  Oct.  IT,  1T9&;  ± 
Aug.  1,  186&. 

At  the  age  of  dxteen  he  entered  his  fiither*! 
office,  and  in  1817  won  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1818  he  began  a  tour  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  some  of  the  naultf  of  which 
were  published  in  the  aupplementaiy  volume  of 
Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiqaitiea  of  Alht«9  in 
1830.  A  list  of  his  buildings  is  given  by  Qru- 
ning  (op.  cic).  For  about  ten  years  after  1835 
he  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Commia- 
sionera  of  Seven  of  Westminster  and  a  part  of 
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r  S.  ntoHT,  FiKioDici  (I>ORi>oaiiB),  Faucs;  . 


a  WTTH  Fiva  CnvDiiU. 


old  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Hodem  criticism,  however 
(Vacbon,  Palustre),  gives  him  simply  the  posi- 
tion of  consulting  or  associato  architect  (see  Se- 
bnstiano  Serlio  and  Fra  Giocondo),  and  ascribes 
the  authorship  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  Pierre 
ChamlHges  (I.). 

Baachal.  Dictionnaire ;'Vteiioa,  L'Aik^n  Bottl 
de  VaU;  Palustre.  La  Rrnaiiaance  en  France; 
Calllai'Leroiii  de  Ltncy.  HUtl  dt  Vaitf  Cbenne- 
vUret,  ^rrAinu  dt  Vari  /ninfili,'  Harlette,  Abe- 
eedario;  Ue  la  Baussaye,  Chantbord;  Sauvol,  ^n- 
tiquttit  de  la  ville  de  Pari: 

DOMUfliUU  DI  BAOCIO  D'AaHOIiO. 
(See  Baglioni  Domenico.) 

OOHB  OF  TSB  ROCK.  (In  Arabic,  £ub- 
bat  E»fiakhrah.)     Same  as  Hoaque  of  Omar. 

DOKUBIIC  ARORHBOTDRH.  (See 
Apartment  Bonse;  Casa;  Ch&teau;  Cottage ; 
Flat;  H&td;  House ;  Manor;  Palauo;  Tene- 
ment Houm;  Villa.) 
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Middlesex.  He  was  profesaor  of  architecture 
and  Goustmction  at  Univetaity  College,  London, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  exhibition  of  I8S1,  held  numerous  foreign 
honors,  and  waa  member  of  many  societies. 
Professor  Donaldson  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Arch.  Pub.  Soe.  ZHctionary,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  earlier  volumsa. 


DOHATBLLO  (DOHATO  DI  NlCCOIid 
DI  BBTTO  BARDI);  sculptor;  b.  between 
1382  and  1387  (Donatollo  did  not  know  hi* 
own  age  predeely) ;  d.  Dec.  13,  U66. 

Donatello  was  Uie  eon  of  a  wool  carder  of 
Florence  (Italy),  and  received  bis  fint  training 
in  tbe  atelier  of  a  goldsmith.  He  spent  much 
time  in  Home  with  Bninellesco  (see  Brunelleeco) 
between  U03  and  1417.  The  work  ascribed 
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to  tbe  «*r]f  put  of  bis  life  i>  chui^lpiiaed  b; 
extreme  rekliam,  tud  includea  the  itatue  of 
David,  called  "  Zuceone,"  on  the  CAmpMiUe,  the 
marble  David  at  the  ifumo  Naxionaie  (kbout 
1416),  the  Heated  S.  John  the  Evangelut  at  the 
rathednl  of  Floreace,  and  Che  S.  George  of  Or 
San  Michele  (Donatello'a  beat  work).  From 
1425  to  the  expiiltion  of  the  Medid  in  1433  he 
wiu  auuted  by  Mieheloui  (tee  Micheloui). 
They  made  together  the  tomb  of  the  depowd 
Pope  John  XXIII.  at  the  bepCiateij  (Florence), 
the  Brancacci  monumeDt  in  Naple*  (finiabed 
about  142T),  and  the  eiterior  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pnto,  for  which  the  nontiact  vaa 
■igned  July  14,  1428.  He  finUhed  the  tomb 
of  Giovanni  de'  Hedici  in  the  old  aacmty  of  8, 
Lorenio  (Florenoe)  about  1428.  The  singing 
gallei;  (Cantoria)  now  in  the  Mumo  NationaU 
vaa  made  between  1433  and  1440.  The  me- 
dalUoDB  (copied  from  antique  Rema)  in  the 
•panilrela  of  the  court  of  the  Riccardi  palace 
(Florence)  and  the  bronte  doon  of  the  old  sac- 
riity  of  S.  Lorenzo  belong  to  the  same  period. 
In  1441  he  began  the  great  equestrian  itatue  of 
Braamo  Oattemelata  at  Padua  (finished  1453), 
and  the  splendid  aeries  of  itatue*  and  bu-telieft 
in  the  diurch  of  S.  Autouio  in  that  citj. 

MOntz,  Donatella;  Ilnna  Semppr.  DonaUllo; 
SclimaTzow,  Donalello;  Tschuili,  Donaltllo  a  la 
ciiiica  moiltrna. 

DOtnon.  The  atroQgest  part  of  a  strong 
castle  of  the  European  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
usually  a  tower  more  or  lees  completely  aepa- 
rated  from  the  other  works  and  defences,  but 
always  capable  of  prolonged  defence  after  the 
rest  of  the  castle  had  been  mastered  by  the 
assajlants.  The  earber  doQJons  were  usually 
round  toweia,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  later  they  were  often  square  or  of  irregular 
outline.  Originally,  the  apartments  of  the  lord 
of  the  castle  and  his  family  were  in  the  donjon, 
but  this  ceased  when  the  desire  became  mani- 
fest for  much  more  spacious  and  comfortable 
rooms,  and  when,  at  the  tame  time,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  waits  became  an  organized  whole, 
capable  of  defence,  ever;  part  in  harmony  with 
and  assisting  evei;  other.  From  both  thesu 
cau«B,  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  donjon 
disappears  as  early  as  13.'i0,  although  there  still 
Temains  an  exceptionally  strong  tower  or  group 
of  towers  which  can  he  called  by  that  name. 
(CaUed  also  Keep.) 

DONHBR,  QBORO  KAPHABL ;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  May  25,  1693  (at  Essling 
near  Vienna);  d.  Feb.  15.  1741. 

After  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  there  began  an  important 
period  of  architectural  development  in  Austria 
which  continued  far  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  sculptured  decoration  of  these  buildings  is 
usually  in  the  debased  baroque  style.  The 
work  of  Raphael  Donner  is  an  exception,  being 
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chantcteriied  by  great  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment. Dooner's  bftptjamol  name  was  Qeorg. 
The  name  Raphael  was  added  later.  He  was 
educated  in  the  aonvent  of  the  HeUigtH- 
krtutM  in  the  Wiener  Wald,  wbero  be  met 
his  first  teacher,  the  lealptor  QiolionL  As 
early  as  1724  he  appears  attached  to  the  im- 
perial oouit  at  Vienna.  In  1726  he  went  to 
Baliburg  (Austria)  to  execute  tbe  figur««  of 
the  stairway  of  the  archbishop's  palace  of  Uiia- 
bell.  About  1727  he  went  to  Presburg  in 
Hungary  and  was  appointed  director  of  tbe 
buildings  imdertaken  l^  Esterfaai?,  Prince,  pri- 
mate of  Hungary.  Not.  4,  1739,  Donner 
completed  his  moat  important  work,  the  great 
fountun  in  the  ^eue  Markt  (formerly  MM- 
markt)  at  Vienna.  He  made  also  tbe  fbustaia 
of  the  Bathhaui  at  Vienna,  witii  the  bas-relirf 
of  Andromeda. 

Falke,  Bapiuut  Dommrr  in  L'Ait,  Vol.  V. 

DOOK.  A  piece  of  wood,  as  a  plug  or 
block,  inserted  into  a  masonry  wall  to  provide 
a  place  for  nailing. 

DOOR.  The  filling,  usually  solid,  of  a  door- 
way, io  secured  as  to  be  eaaily  opened  and 
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shut.  It  is  much  more  common  to  support  a 
door  by  hinges  secured  to  the  doorpost  or  &ame 
at  the  siile ;  but  a  door  may  turn  on  pivots  at 
top  and  bottom,  as  frequently  in  antiquity,  or 
may  slide  or  roll  up  horizontally  or  vertically. 
Where  the  solid  filling  is  hung  by  binges  at 
the  top  of  tbe  doorway,  or  where  it  slides 
vertically,  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis,  it  is 
rarely  called  a  door.  (For  the  more  nsual 
manner  of  hanging  dooT«,  see  Hinge).  The 
doors  of  antiquity  are  but  little  known  to  us; 
a  few  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the  later  yean  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  still  exist,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  modem  doors  of  metal  have  been 
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■tallied  &om  the  aacient  ezkmplee.  The  doon 
of  the  HiJdle  Agem  were  unull;  of  solid  pluikt 
Mt  edge  to  edge,  and  lecured  to  each  other  by 
dowek  or  baodi ;  the  whide  being  held  in  place 
by  the  bng  strap  hinge*  having  holee  through 
which  nuLa  irere  diiven  through  the  wood  and 
clinched  on  the  other  aide.  Panel  dooi*  ara  not 
wij  ancient,  but  their  obvioui  auperiority  in 
lightneaa,  in  pemuuient  retention  of  thdr  plane 
aurfaoes,  and  in  coantencting  almoat  entirelj 
the  abrinkage  of  vood,  ha*  made  tiidr  u*s 
almoat  upirenaL  Door*  hare  always  been  a 
fiiToiirite  mediiun  for  rich  oniamentation. 

— D.  N.  R  S. 

Batten  Dooi.  One  in  which  the  body  of 
the  door  is  mode  of  board*  or  planks  having 
batten*  nniled  acroaa  them  to  keep  all  in  place ; 
eoounou  in  very  rough  work,  barracks,  aheda, 
outbuildings,  etc.  (Compare  what  ia  said  under 
Cleat.) 

Blind  Door.  In  the  Unit«d  Stat«e,  a  door 
having  the  character  of,  and  serying  as,  a  blind  ; 
i.e.  having  fixed  or  movable  slata.  (See 
Blind,  A.) 

Oallai  Door.  Any  door,  eapeciaUy  an  out- 
aide  door,  leading  to  a  cellar ;  more  specifically, 
one  set  on  a  considerable  slope  with  the  ver- 
tical and  often  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
horitantal ;  io  uae  at  the  head  of  stairs  leading 
to  *  cellar  from  outside  the  house.  Low  walla 
are  carried  up  on  either  side  of  the  stairway,  and 
these  slope  &om  nothing,  at  the  landing  of  the 
stairs,  to  a  sufficient  height  above  to  correspond 
with  the  opening  in  the  house  wall,  which  itself 
must  be  high  enough  to  allow  head  room. 

Crapandliie  Ooor.  A  door  turning  upon  a 
|Hvot  at  top  and  bottom,  the  pivots  being  let 
into  sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold. 

Double  Door.  One  which  is  divided  into 
two  folds,  one  of  them  being  bung  on  each  side 
of  a  doorway,  the  two  folds,  or  valves,  meeting 
in  or  near  the  middle,  and  closing  the  opening ; 
commonly  known  as  a  Folding  Door. 

Double  nramed  Door.  One  in  which  there 
is  an  outxide  framed  structure  complete  with 
stiles  and  rails  which  enclose*  and  holds  a  sec- 
ondary fiamed  structure  of  stiles,  rails,  and 
p«nelB,  the  latter  farming,  as  it  were,  a  panel 
to  the  outside  frame. 

Doable  Kan(ln  Door.  A  door  made  to  ap- 
pear as  though  consisting  of  two  leave*,  as  in 
imitation  of  a  folding  door.  It  haa  a  stile  at 
the  centre  twice  as  wide  aa  the  aide  stiles,  and 
centre  beaded,  or  otherwise  finished  to  re- 
semble two  atilea,  therefore  showing  a  double 
margin. 

Dntoh  Door.  In  the  United  States,  a  door 
divided  horizontally  into  two  pieces,  so  that  the 
lower  half  can  be  kept  shut  and  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  fowls  and  small  animals  and  the  passage 
of  children,  while  the  upper  half  remun*  open 
for  the  admission  of  air. 


frame  or  to  one  another.  A  few  doon  exist  in 
which  each  half  is  again  halved,  much  on  the 
principle  of  the  folding  inside  shutters  of  a 
window.  Of  similar  character  are  the  doora 
arranged  in  schoolhouaea,  church  lecture  rooms, 
and  the  like,  which,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
valves  hinged  one  to  another,  may  diviile  a 
Inrge  room  a*  if  by  a  partition,  and  open  it  up 
again  into  one  room  by  folding  against  the  wall 
the  valves  forming  the  partition.  Something 
similar  is  lo  be  found  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain park  gates  which  are  closed  by  night  and 
opened  by  day.  In  such  cases,  it  is  essential 
that  the  valves  should  be  supported  by  meajis 
of  little  wheels  running  on  arcs  uf  metal  set  in 
the  Boot  or  the  rosd.  The  above  are  properly 
folding  doors,  or  gatee ;  the  word  ia  applied 
also  to  Double  Doora. 

Half  Door.     A.    Properly,  one  half  of  a 
Dutch  Door ;  the  term  i*  al*o  applied  to  the 
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Royal  Door: 
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Bhmm  Door. 


Dutrh  iloor  mmylfle.  u  irhni  it  »  Mi<l  that 
th«  'lUl'T  d'liirvuya  uf  k  fraiiir  hiiTiff  are  bung 
with  half  'liyjn.  njiurkiuiT?  il 

B.    Intlir  UnitMl  SutM,*>)'>'Tl>'vinh--i^tit      larly  r>i>»v<L 
thwi  the  il'Xinray.  wj  m  to  le»ve  a  c:jn»ideraM(- 
ufn-niti?  a>>pve  aad  below. 

R0I7   Doon.     Id    (iTtrk   eerKwiol<jgy,   the 
dv>n<  of  the  h'on'ii'taiiu. 

Jtb  Door.  A  iLxir  no  h'mp-A  aji  to  h^  flu-li 
with  the  wall  uu  t-ithirr  Hide,  and  t-''  >>-,  if  raiv- 
fullj  a(^uKi«d,  ■liniK'i  iiJ<liiitiQ(riii>hHl<le  vh-rn 
*hiit.  The  rihjert  of  it  a  uiiually  iini  «i-re-y, 
but  th»  preri^r- 
vati'in  'jf  |>erf<-<-t 

roini  vbere  oth-r 

earh  III  enrh.  hihI 
n'l  niii-h  fCMtui* 
i*  dexin.1l  at  the 
plai'e  whi^re  the 
jib  tW<T  i*  put. 

tiadcadDoor. 
(toe  (vjn^tnictrtl 
vith  the  u*e  of 
it/lien*,  an  in  a 
Batt-ri  Ihior. 

Door.      One 

birii'-il  at  tliH  tijp 
am]  nwingiriK  up- 
wanl,  ri-"  (Hiring 
U>  he  hi^ld  <i|ieD 
by  a  h'><>k. 
Revolv 


Cm*  ■Z'f  -r-J.-- 


■I  the  ri-i- 
*jle  tLe  1 
Sui-h    d.v 


ir.'Hth'T 


fiiur  njiial  lLi]>)i 
liiiDJt  nt  iiElit 
an;;lni  t'>  a  jiiiiit 


nt  within 


th'-d'. 

The  intrr  •■"lip^  of  thi'  iliinn  are  finiahi-"!  with 
Tulilurr  iitri|M  maintaining  flose  nmtiurt  with  the 
imifh-  Cm!  r,f  the  rylimlriral  Bhell,  whi.-h  i« 
{HKninl  with  twii  oppiMitc  diKirwaya  ho  dii)pi>»e<l 
that  t\f  diiwt  pawaite  Mwcnn  thein  a  at  nil 
timtii  <-|i/*il  by  tlip  Amm.  in  whatever  |Kisitioti. 
Pn)e4tri>inH  (uuni  by  [niiihing  any  ime  flap,  m  iti 
k  tiimttik.  WIiMi  nut  in  openitirin.  thf  d.-nre 
may  \ip  fijileil  fipfthcr  wr  a»  to  all.>w  of  direi-t 
[iiiiiiui),i;  at  eithiT  Hide,  or  bolted  aerosa  the  pas' 
aajfr-  frir  Hmirity. 

RalUng  Door.      A  mlling  shutter  applied  t« 
aili'Tway.     (See  Shutter.) 
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hingwhei] 
unilly  tumi'd  in  the  opiK«itp  wny>". 

Btoim  Door.  Same  ua  Wfnthei  IVwi 
Trap  Door.  C'ne  fitted  to  nn  ojH'nil 
horizi  111  till,  iir  neiirly  hurizi)ntal,  surfacv,  af 
or  r.».<  the  essential  fart  beinp  that  a 
aiflV'iidii  head  <ir«t  through  jt  nni)  ditveTi 
fiti't.  The  eellar  diior,  as  dewrilied  abo' 
.  varict.v  of  trap  (l.«r. 

VoDettau  Door.  A  dnorway  divided  inl 
pirln  by  twn  iniillioni*,  or  shahs,  the  cent 
wider  fuirt  beinfj  orirupied  by  the  iloor.  a 
nnmiw  side  ojieninpt  being  windows.  The 
opening  generaltjr  has  a  glared  ureh  over  tl 
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'Waathar  Doot ;  Doon.  A  Aoor  or  pair  of 
doon  planned  to  shut  quickly  behind  peraons 
pasung  tbrougb  the  outer  doon  of  a  lobby,  ftnd 
•o  to  prevent-iDuch  ingreu  of  cold  air ;  these 
are  comiuotily  extra  doon  fixed  outaide  of  the 
uBuul  entrance  in  cold  weather,  and  the  term  is 
often  uaed  to  include  the  light  and  sometimes 
temporary  veatibule  or  porch  vhich  includes  the 
door.     (Compare  Wind  Porch.) 

vnokat  Door.     (See  WicLet.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

DOOR  BAim.  A.  A  bar  or  large  bolt 
uaed  to  fasten  a  door. 

B.    A  strap  hinge  or  strip  hinge,  especially 
in  doon  made  of  plank  set  edge  to 
edge,  and  in  which  the  piincipal  means 
of  securing  the  planks  in  their  place  is 
by  the  hinges  themselTes. 

DOORBBLIl  a.  a  contrivance 
for  DOti^ng  persons  within  a  bouse 
or  apartment  that  tome  one  aeeks  ad- 
mission ;  formerly,  a  bell  hung  on  a 
spring,  and  set  ringing  by  pulling  a 
wire  which  was  pulled  by  a  knob  or 
loTer  outside,  the  fashion  of  which 
changed  greatly  during  the  early  yeara 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (see  Bell 
Hanging);  afterward,  usually  a  gong 
•truck  by  a  lever  which  was  pulled  by 
a  wire  as  above  stated.  More  lately, 
very  often  an  electric  fitting.  (See 
Electrical  Appliances.) 

B.  A  belt  attached  to  a  door,  which 
cannot  be  opened  without  ringing  the 
bell ;  used  as  a  signal,  as  in  a  small 
Bbop.  — RS^ 

DOOR  CiUICK.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  automatically  closing  a 
door;  the  power  being  supplied  by  a 
spring  whose  action  is  checked  gradu- 
ally by  a  pneumatic  piston  or  similar 
contrivance,  causing  the  door  to  close 
gently. 

DOOKNAIL.  A  nail  made  of  soft 
iron  so  as  to  be  easily  clinched,  and 
having  a  large  head ;  such  as  were 
used  in  those  mediEsral  doora  which 
were  made  of  strips  of  plank  held  to-  ''™' 

gether  mainly  by  cleats  or  battens,  or 
by  the  straps  of  the  binges,  the  nails  passing 
through  from  side  to  side,  and  holding  the  parts 
together. 

DOORPIiATB.  A  metallic  plato  fastened 
upon  a  door,  bearing  the  name  of  the  occupant 
of  the  bouse.  The  custom  of  using  these,  once 
almost  universal  in  many  towns,  has  been  aban- 
doned, partly  because  of  the  facility  which  it 
gave  to  dishonest  beggars.  The  name  was 
often  engraved  on  a  silver  plated  circle  sur- 
rounding the  bell  pull. 

DOOR  SPRIHO.  An  appliance  made  with 
a  spring  or  springs  to  hold  a  door  in  a  given  situ- 
ation ;  generally  fast  shut.    (See  E>oor  Check.) 


DOOBWAT 

DOORSniAD.  The  structure  fbrmiug  » 
doorway ;  a  doorway  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

DOORBTBF.  A.  The  sill  of  a  doorway; 
that  upon  which  one  steps  in  passing  from  a 
lower  level  through  the  doorway. 

B.  By  extension,  the  platform  with  two  or 
three  steps  outside  of  an  outer  door.  (Com- 
pare Porch  ;  Stoop.) 

DOORSTOHE.     A  stone  serving  as  a  door- 

DOORBTOP.  A.  A  knob  or  block  screwed 
to  the  floor  or  to  the  base  of  an  adjoining  wall, 


■  Bathhaus,  Bat 


to  prevent  the  door  from  swinging  back  too  far  ; 
it  is  usually  provided  witb  a  rubber  ring  or  buffer. 

B.  A  mechanical  device  for  stopping  or  hold- 
ing an  open  door ;  some  of  these  devices  holding 
it  at  one  point  only,  others  being  attached  to 
the  door,  and  checking  it  at  any  point.  (See 
also  Stop;  Stop  Bead.) 

DOOR  THsa     (See  Tree.) 

DOORWAT.  An  opening  for  entrance  to, 
and  exit  from,  a,  building  or  part  of  a  building; 
such  an  opening,  together  with  its  immediate 
surroundings.     (Compare  Doontead.) 

Notched  Doorway.  A  doorway  narrow 
at  the   bottom    for   about   one   thli^    of   the 


DOORWAY 

Iot4t  height,  and  thep  notched  b«ck,  to  kbout 
double  ita  »t«rting  width,  on  ooe  or  on  both 
■idea.  It  b  found  in  the  modem  Pueblo  Indimn 
villages  of  Arizooa,  nnd  in  Cliff  Dwellings  and 
other  ruins  of  the  Southwest,  In  the  Csvate 
Lodge  construction  of  the  Verde  region  in  Ari- 
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Aa  these  openings  were  dosed  by  blaoketa  or 

mats,  the  narrow  bottom  part  wu  an  odTautsge 

in  keeping  out  the  winter  air.     (See   Ckvate 

Lodge,   under   Lodge ;    Commonal   Dwelling.) 

(Cuta,  coin.  813.  814 ;  815,  816.)  — F.  8.  D. 

DOORWAT  PLJUTB.      A  splayed  jamb 

and     correspotid- 

ing  intradoa  of  an 

arched  doorway. 

D'ORBAIS. 
(See   Orbais, 

DORCBBS- 
TBS   BTORB. 

An  olive  giay 
carboniferoua 
sandstone,  from 
Shepody  Houo- 
tain,  New  Bruns- 

— G.  P.  M. 

DORIC  OR- 
DER. A.  One  of 
the  five  onleri 
recognised  by  the 
Itnliui  wrirers  of 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,   to    whom. 


A-PSBRITA    (LaTIUH),    ItALT. 


zona,  another  form  occurs,  as  of  a  pear  with  the 
small  end  down,  instead  of  rectangular.  Door- 
ways of  this  kind  were  adapted  to  Indian  life, 
where  burdens  were  carried  on  the  bock,  making 
width  at  the  bottom  unnecessaiy ;  enough  for 
the  free  movement  of  the  legs  being  suffident. 
807 


e  orders," 
1  Roman  work. 


the  Doric  is  somewhat  t 

The  earliest  example  of  it  known  t 
temple  at  Con,  the  ancient  Cora,  near  Velletri, 
in  Italy.  Tbia  building  ii  thought  to  be  of  th« 
time  of  Sulla.  The  column  ha«  s  very  amall 
base,  consisting  of  a  single  torus  or  large  convex 


DORIC  OBDBR 

moulding,  with  >  DBiroir  fillet  kbove  it.     Tbe 
thtSt  is  fluted  with  vbtj  uairow  fillett  between 
tbe  flutei,  and  for  two  thirds  of  its  height,  the 
lowermott  one  third  being  limplj  brought  to  a 
polygon.     The  capital  hu  annuleta  and  above 
these  a  rer;  sligfatlj  oonvei  mrve  ending  in  a 
fillet  which  interposea  between  the  curve  and 
the  abacuB.     Thia  example  is  unique,  and  no 
other  piece  of  Roman  work  known  to  us  hoe  at 
all  il«  general  character ;  it  is  probable  thnt  its 
peculiar  fonni  ore 
derived  from  tbe 
later  architecture 
of  Greece,  though 
it    is   imposuble 
now  to   point  to 
anjr    building 
which  Bcired  as 
its  model 

In  Boman  prac- 
tite,  the  order  is 
couditional,  tend- 
ing   towurd    the 

aide  and  on  the 
other  toward  a 
more  elaborate 
fbrm  in  which  the 
capital  is  made 
up  of  eeTeral  mem- 
ben,  having  es- 
pecially a  broad 
cylindrical  contin- 
uation of  the  ah  sit 
interposed  be- 
tween the  mould- 
ingBoftbenecking 
and  those  of  the 
cnpital  proper,  be- 
neath the  abacus. 
Thus,  the  Doric 
of  tbe  theatre  of 
Harcellus,  built  ta 
the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, bos  a  quar- 
ter round  instead 
of  an  echinus  or 
other  flat  nmTex 
curve;  beneath 
this  three  or  four 
fillets  and  beneath 
this     again     the 

cylindrical  band  which  is  adorned  with  rosettes. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  this  order  was 
without  a  base,  but  recent  explorations  have 
brought  base  mouldings  to  light.  The  Doric  of 
the  ground  story  of  the  Coliseum  is  not  very  un- 
like that  of  tbe  theatre  of  Marcellus,  hut  the 
shaft  is  not  fluted ;  it  has  a  well-marked  base  of 
•everal  members.  A  still  more  elaborately  modi- 
fied faahion  of  capital  exists  in  a  ruin  at  AlbaDo. 
In  thia  the  quarter  round  of  the  capital  is  carved 
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into  an  egg  and  dart  moulding,  and  the  small 
cavetto  which  forms  part  of  the  abacus  is  also 
sculptured  with  conventional  leaf  fonnii.  There 
ia,  moreover,  a  large  rosette  in  each  metope. 
The  Italian  architects  and  writers  of  the  classi- 
cal revival,  in  adopting  this  much  enriched  form 
of  the  order,  were  probably  more  influenced  by 
the  Column  of  Trajan  than  by  the  small  and 
Lttle-known  fragment  of  Albano.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  both  these  cases  the  shaft  is  smooth 


and  plain.  Tbe  Doric  order,  then,  as  given  by 
Vignola.  is  almost  entirely  a  modem  compoeitira. 
The  order  was  but  Dttle  used  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  fonn  rich  enough  to  distinguish  it 
certainly  from  the  so-called  Tuscan. 

When  the  monuments  of  Athens  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  European  students,  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  seen  at 
onoe  that  the  order  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the 
soM^ed  temple  of  Theseus,  of  the  temple  at 
810 
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MpoA  and  that  at  Suniuin,  vent  aD  of  >  type  I  been  from  time  to  time  brojgbt  to  the  notice  ct 
wtuch  must  have  been  the  original  of  the  Roman  '  acbolan,  altbou^  differing  amcing  themaelw, 

are  of  a  cbaract^r  vbieh 
nurlu  them  uomiitakablj  m 
the  favourite  mode  of  derom- 
tion  of  buitdingi  among  the 
Oleeki  from  the  aixth  oentni; 
B.C.  to  the  time,  at  least,  of 
the  Alexandrian  conqueata. 
In  tbeae  Greek  ezunples,  the 
column  ia  Buted  with  chan- 
Dela  separated  by  arriaea  and 
without  filleta,  and  there  are 
usually  twenty  nich  cbannela , 
there  ia  no  bate  wbalcTer ; 


:  Cathidkai.  or  MAaDaauao,  WctraMi  Pautsu;  c.  1Z30. 


the  capital  is  a  ring  wboae 
■ection  is  a  peculiar  curve  nip- 
poaed  to  be  taken  tern  the 
■ea  egg  and  therefore  called 
Doric  as  described  above.    While,  however,  with   I  echinus,  struck  by  haml,  and  evidently  a  mntttr 
the  Romans  the  style  waa  rare  and  continually  |  of  great  and  curious  interest  to  the  Greek  build- 
passed  into  the  al- 
most naked  crudity 
of  the  Tuscan,  the 
Doric  of  the  Gre- 
cian buildings  was 
found    Co   be    the 

throughout  all  the 
Greek  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
The  distinction  be- 
tween the  capitals, 
the  entablatures, 
and  the  shafts  of 
Athens,  P^atum, 
Segeste,  Akngas, 
Metapontum,  Tho- 

rikoe,   j£gina,  and  Duaic  Tkmflk  or  THaaaoi  at  AtHam. 

others  which   have  (Foriilu.  (hCqi-dhiu  Auhitidtcu.) 


DOEMiB  Wiudow,  im 


E4KLI  ENaLnH. 


which  rMta  upon  it  Li  ft 
nouldiiiga  or  modi&c&tioiu 
then,  in  tbe  style  which 
opedally  have  been  called 
but  the  term  wm  genenlljr 
to  tlie  Roman  example,  . 
are  drirea  to  the  awkvar 
dieot  of  diacriminating  1 
Oredan  Doric  and  Roman 

(See  bibliogniphf  nnder  i 
and  Roman  Imperial ;  ne  a 
under  Order.)  —  R  S. 

DOaiCAW.  In  Great  1 
•  large  horiiontal  timber ; 
beam ;  a  aleeper ;  called  a 
mant  and  dormant  tree ;  ali 
mer  Tree  (which  eee). 

DOBM  UfT  WHTSO'n 
aa  Dormer  Window. 

DORBIBB.  A.  k  I 
loom ;  a  donnitoij. 

B.  Same  ai  Dormer  Wi 

C.  Same  aa  Dorman. 

DOBXBB  wnnKn?. 

ually  a  window  of  a  dormer, , 
modem  timea  a  window  in  I 
tical  face  of  a  relatively 
■tructure  prqecting  &om  a 
TOoC  Tbe  vertical  &ee  mi 
continuation  of  tbe  wall 
np  above  the  cave*.  In  o 
■peecb  the  term  it  applied 
whole  atnictiire,  includuur  tuu  mr- 

tical  aide  walla,  which  are  uaually         ***"»"  "*  ^"  "'p^caMm*""""  '"*"  °'°"' 
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~~-IO,  OIOTAir  ASTOMIO ;  uchi- 

■culptor;  b.  1533;  d.  *Aa  1609. 
otio  begta  m  a  goldsmitb  in  Rome, 
e   he   apent   three    yesn    in    the 
tier  of  Rafikello  da  Hootelupo  (att 
[onCelupo).     He  iru  employed  b; 
Pin«  IV,  (Pope  15&9-1&65)  to  re- 
■tore  uitiqiie  marbka  at  tho  Be\- 
Tedere.     Returning  to   Florence 
about  1A74,  his  fint  vork  ni 
the  CapelU  Qaddi  in  the  church 
of  8.  Maria  Norella.     He  boilt 
also  the  Giacomini-Laderel  pal- 
ace (b^un  1&80),  the  reaidenee 
of  the   Florentine   Riahop  Ale>- 
■andro  de'  Hedid  (begun  1582), 
and  the  Capella  NiccoUni  (begun 
1585)  in  the  church  of  S.  Crocc. 
In  the  competition  of  1586  be 
made  a  design  for  the  facade  of 
the  DuDmo,  Florence. 

GeymtUler- SlegmuiD,  Bttuiit' 
tane«  in  ToKaaa;  Borfdilnt,  It 
Bipcio;  Udnli,  Rtnaitiaiiet. 

ber  resting  upon  the  aculptured 
bell  of  a  capital  and  fbtming  a 
second  capital  or  an  abacus  of 
unusual  thickneas.  It  is  gen- 
enlly  plain  or  Teiy  digbtlj 
sculptured.  Cf.  Double  Capital 
under  Capital. 

DoaSBBBT  (II.).  In  Flench 
usage,  a  relatively  anudl  prqect- 
Ing  portion  of  a  jamb,  forming  a 
pilaster-like  member,  for  the  sup- 
port nf  a  hotel,  or  the  like. 

OOTZtnOBR,  JOBT  (JO- 
DOQUB,  JODOCDB)  i  archi- 
tect; d.  1472. 

Alter  the  death  of  Hans  HnlU 
(see  Hulti),  in  1449,  Dotonger 
succeeded  him  si  superriBing  ar- 
chitect of  the  cathedral  of  Straas- 
burg  (Elsass,  Oermuiy).  Thti 
cathedral  was  practicklly  finished 
at  this  time.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  baptismal  font 
DOW  in  the  northern  wing  of  the 
transept.  In  1459  be  under- 
took the  reetoration  of  the  choir. 
Dotdnger  was  especially  con- 
nected with  the  reorganiiatioa 
and  consolidation  of  the  masonic 
corporations  of  Gennany.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  architects  and 
stonecutters  had  formed  isolated 
lodges  (BaukUtte)  which  had 
riginated  in  the  Btoedictine  mon- 
asteries and  were  secularized  at  tbe 
DoaMBB  Wd(i>ow:  Hoosa  or  Juddu  Cfxoa,  Boca4usj  same  time  aa  the  art  of  architecture  it- 
1443.  ul£     April  25, 1499,  he  cadled  together 

Rie  810 
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&  gCDenl  conTention  at  Ratisbon  (Regeniburg,  ally  fonning  one  of  a  tenet  coiiDectcd  hj  their 
Bavaria),  which  cowolidated  the  ecatteredlodjCM  apicei.  Tbu  fonn  approiimatci  to  wbat  is 
in  one  order  and  establigbed  Btotutes  and  regu-  knoTn  aa  Rpindle-ebaped  or  fiiMform ;  it  i» 
latioDB  for  its  government.  Nicholas  Dotdnger,  genendlf  used  in  terica  to  give  a  dentil-like 
probably  a  ton  of  Joat,  was  also  an  aTchit«et  effect  of  contnating  Ugbta  and  shadowe. 
and  attended  the  conventioa  at  Begeosburg.  DOUBLE  FIMOtt;   DOUBLE  FSAMBD 

G*r«rd,  ArtliUi  dt 
Gr.indldler,  Eaait  « 
ecahHralt  de  Stratbai 
teklen  und  lugftnieu 
StroMtburg  und  uint 
HeideloS,  Baa\SUe  i 
oiler*  In  Devuehland 

DOTZUrOBR, 
mCHOIiAB.  (Se« 
Dotzinger,  Jost.) 

DOUBLE.  (See 
Skte.) 

DOUBLE 
CHAPBL.  Jl 
chapel  airanged  m 
described  under 
Double  Church. 

DOUBLE 
CHURCH.  A 
church  constructed 
in  two  storiee,  af- 
fording two  plac«a 
of  wonbip  one 
above  the  other. 
Also,  one  of  two 
stones,  ftnd  having 
an  opening  in  the 
upper  floor  through 
which  wonbippen 
on  one  level  ue  en- 
abled to  hear  the 
service  conducted 
above  or  below. 
Such  a  building 
sMDetimea  formed 
the  chapel  of  a 
feudal  residence, 
one  atoi;  being  re- 
served for  the  lord 
and  his  family. 
The  former  arrange- 
ment  ia  to  be  seen 
in  the  chapel  of  the 
archiepiscopal  pal- 
ace at  Reims,  a  fine 
building  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceDtui7  ;  in 
the  Saiute  ChapeUe 
at    Pahs    of    the 

same  epoch;    and  in  S.   Francesco  at  Asstsi.  DOUBLB  HUiro.     A    Furnished  with,  or 

Of  the  latter  tort  are  the  chapel  of  the  castle  made  up  ot,  two  sashes  one  above  the  other, 
gf  Landsbeig,  Saiony,  and  the  sulyect  of  the  arranged  to  slide  vertically  past  each  other ; 
aocumpanying  illustrations.  (Cuts,  cols.  819,  said  of  a  window.  Old  houses,  both  in  America 
820 ;  821,  822.)  and  in  England,  often  have  only  one  of  the  two 

DOUBLE  COHZL    An    ornament    shaped     sashes  hung  with   weights ;   the  other  being 

like  two  couee  whoae  basee  coincide,  and  gener-     fixed,  or,  if  movable,  held  in  place  by  means  of 

SIT  G18 


DOUBLB  HBABUBB 
K  button  or  prop ;  tuch  maj  be  uid  to  be  nai^ 

B.  Rung  cm  both  aides  with  cord  And  pullej ; 
Mtid  only  of  vertical  iliding  iiah.  In  aome 
caaee,  vheie  windowi  are  narrow,  or  are  divided 


DOVBTAIX. 
COVBOOTU.  A  bouae  or  box  fi>r  ^geaaa, 
divided  into  compartmeDti.  Tbe  torn  ia  geo- 
eralljr  cooflned  to  tbe  imaU  rtrutrtuna  an^  aa 
are  raiaed  upon  the  roof  of  a  bam,  or  (be  lib; 
(See  ColomUer.) 


by  mnllions  into  narrow  lights,  a  window  box 
with  cord,  pulley,  and  weigbt  ia  furnished  on 
one  aide  onl;,  the  other  side  of  the  Ksah  being 
sometimee  fitted  with  Toilers  to  faciliUte  its 
movement.  Such  sash  may  be  said  to  be  single 
bung.  (See Sash;  Window;  Box  Frame,  under 
Frame.)  — R-  S. 

DOUBLB  MBAaiTRB  (See  Single  Meas- 
ure.) 

DOUBUnO.  A.  A  double  course  of  alat«, 
ihinglea,  or  tiles  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  made  by 

B.    In  Scotland,  an  eaves  board. 

DOnC^B  A  bath  in  which  the  water  ia 
directed  in  a  jet  or  stream,  more  or  less  divided, 
upon  parts  of  tbe  body.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  douches,  such  ss  cold  douches,  tepid  douches, 
■llemaUng  hot  and  cold  donchea  (Scotch 
douclM),  etc  (See  Bath;  Bath  House.) 
— W.  P.O. 

DODdHB  In  French  uaage,  same  as  Cyma 
Becta.     (See  Cyma.) 
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(n.).  Any  piece  ormember  hav- 
ing two  flaring  aides  or  edgta,  giving  more  or 
leas  a  wedge  shape,  similar  to  that  of  the  spread 
tail  of  a  pigeon;  especially  a  member,  tenim, 
tongue,  or  tbe  like,  having  such  a  form,  and  in- 
tended to  fit  a  coriMponding  mortise  or  reMss. 
Thia  form  of  framing  ia  especially  adapted  to 
unite  parti  aulyect  to  a  tensile  strain,  the  tongue 
being  mode  to  flare  in  the  direction  oppoaite  to 
the  applied  form  ;  aa  to  unite  the  front  and 
sides  of  a  box  or  drawer  to  prevent  tbeir  sepa- 
ration under  tbe  influence  of  a  pull  applied  to 
tbe  front. 

In  maaoniy,  the  device  ia  limited  to  cut  ttoot 
aa  vmA  in  some  elaborate  conatructiona,  anch  ai 
fbrtreea  walls  or  sea  walla.  Tbe  celebrated  Ed- 
dystone  Lighthouse  of  1TC9  had  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  solid,  and  built  wholly  of  joggled 
and  dovetailed  atonea.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

I«p  DoratalL  A  dovetail  for  joining  two 
boania, — aa  at  a  fomei,  —  in  which  part  of 
tbe   tliickneas  of  one  board  overlapa   the   end 


DOVBTAIL 
of  the  other.  Tbni,  the  dovetail  of  the  over- 
Iftppiog  board  ii  formed,  u  it  were,  in  the  angle 
of  a  rabate  which  reeaves  the  end  of  the  other 
hoard.  It  ii  frequenttr  formed  u  a  Secret 
DovetuI  (which  aee). 

Seorat  Doretall.  One  cut  only  part 
throD^  the  material  so  ae  not  to  ahow  on  the 
fiwe. 

DOTBTAIIi  (*.).  To  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  doTelail  or  dovetaik;  to  unite  by  means  of 
doTetaili  and  oorreepoiidiDg  receetee,  or  the 
like.  Hence,  to  unite,  tu  at  the  oomen  of  a 
box,  or  the  like,  bjr  meaoB  of  any  limilar  ■cries 
of  tongnes  and  slots,  whether  shaped  like  dove- 
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DRAFTIKO  BOOU 
DRAFT  (d.).     a  naiTow  drrased  border  or 
margin  along  the  edgee  of  the  face  of  a  squared 
■tone,  generally  of  the  width  of  the  cbisel  edge, 
and  approximating  a  true  plane  surface.    It  may 
be  either  a  guide  or  gauge  for  subsequently  dress- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  facs  to  the  same  level, 
or  remain  as  a  border  lurrouDding  the  rough 
central  portion. 
DRAFT  (t.).    a.  To  cut  or  dress  a  draft 
B.   To  draw,  as  a  plan  or  design. 
DRAZTma.     (See  Drawing.) 
DRAFTma   ROOM.      A    room    reserved 
for  drafting ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  making 
of  mechanical  drawings,  as  by  an  engineer  or 
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One  more  or  leas  skilled 
in  drafting;  specifically,  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  draw  aiid  prepare  plans  and  designs,  as 
for  an  architect     Also  written  Draughtsman. 

DRAFT8MAK8HZP.  Art  or  skill  in  draft- 
ing, or  of  a  draftsman.  Also  written  Draughts- 
manship. 

DRAG  (n.).  An  instrument  used  in  dress- 
ing stone.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  steel  with 
a  sawlike  or  finely  serrated  edge,  which  is  dragged 
to  and  fro  across  the  stone  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  own  width. 

DRAG  (y.).  To  dress  the  surface  of  a  stone 
with  a  drag. 

DRAGGING  PZSCB;  BBAM;  TDB.  A 
short  tie  beam  at  the  corner  of  a  building  to 


DBAINAGB 

B  (intrans.).  To  run  ofi^  or  to  be  conv^ed 
away,  as  by  a  drain. 

DRAIN AGB.  The  removal  of  surplus  water 
from  the  soil,  accomplished  by  open  channels, 
ditches,  stone  trenches,  or  by  underground  pipes 
or  tile  conduits.  They  are  generally  oiled 
"drains"  to  distinguish  them  from  sewen  or 
conduits  for  the  removal  of  foul  waste  water 
(sewage).  Unfortunately,  this  distineti<m  is  not 
always  made.  The  word  "house  drsin"  is 
often  applied  to  pipe  channels  which  remove 
house  sewage  (see  House  Drainage),  although 
drains  for  the  house  are,  more  accurately  defined, 
pipes  removing  the  surplus  of  soil  moisture,  the 
subsoil  water,  from  building  sites.  An  axiom 
of  sanitary  engineering  is  that  a  sewer  should 


DOVBTAILS. 

A.  Th*  eommoB  ft»nn,  Titlble  ob  both  tkon  of  Uie  corner.    B.  Cot  onlr  part  war  throvfb 
OM  pl«oa,  tonniag  «  Lap  DoratalL      C.  Secret  DoTetaU,  entlreljr  oonoealed. 


DOVKTAILS  AS  CSKD  DT  SWBS 

Solid -TiHBBa  CoNsranr- 
Tioir  TO  sacuaa  thb  Cob- 

XBB8. 


receive  the  foot  of  a  hip  rafter  and  to  resist  its 
thrust.  It  generally  bisects  the  angle  formed 
by  the  roof  plates,  its  inner  end  being  secured 
to  an  angle  brace. 

DRAGON  FZBCB,  etc.  Same  as  Dragging 
Piece,  etc 

DRAIN.  An  open  or  covered  (underground) 
channel  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  or  removal  of 
water  or  sewage.  Drains  are  usually  circular 
and  made  of  earthenware,  porous  or  unglazed,  as 
well  as  glazed  or  vitrified.  The  term  **  house 
drain ''  is,  in  the  New  York  Building  Law,  defined 
as  "  that  part  of  the  main  horizontal  drain  and 
its  branches  inside  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
extending  to  and  connecting  with  the  (outside) 
house  sewer."  Inasmuch  as  the  term  "to 
drain  **  means  to  draw  off  gradually,  to  remove 
by  degrees,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  restrict 
the  term  dirain  to  pipes  receiving  subsoil  water, 
and  to  call  the  pipes  removing  sewage  from 
houses  *'  sewere."  (See  Area  Drain ;  Drainage ; 
Dry  Area.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

Barrel  Drain.  A  drain  of  circular  section  of 
brick  or  stone  masonry. 

Bos  Drain.  An  underground  drain  of  ma- 
sonry, rectangular  in  section,  commonly  covered 
with  flat  stones. 

Catohdrain.  A  drain  to  receive  and  carry 
away  the  overflow  of  a  canal  or  other  open 
water  conduit  or  open  drain. 

DRAIN  (v.).  A  (trans.).  To  draw  off  or  con- 
vey away  liquids,  as  rain  water  or  sewage ;  hence, 
by  extension,  to  provide  or  construct  a  drain. 
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never  perform  the  function  of  a  drain,  and,  in- 
versely, drains  should  not  be  used  as  sewers. 

The  drainage  of  building  sites  is  a  requir^ 
ment  for  the  salubrity  of  buildings  wherever  the 
soil  holds  an  excess  of  water,  or  where  there  are 
springs.  It  is  accomplished  by  using  porous  or 
unglazed  round  drain  tiles,  made  in  sizes  from 
I^  to  6  inches,  and  in  1  and  2  foot  lengths,  laid 
with  open  joints  in  order  to  gather  the  water, 
the  joints  being  protected  against  obatruction  by 
pipe  collars,  or  by  muslin  wrapped  around  the 
joints.  The  stone  drains  formerly  used  stop  up 
and  are  not  self-cleansing.  Drains  are  laid  in 
generally  parallel  lines,  at  distances  from  20  to  50 
feet.  Lateral  drains,  fh)m  1^  to  3  inches,  are  con- 
nected with  larger  main  drains,  which  should  not 
connect  with  foul  water  sewers.  For  detached 
houses,  in  the  suburbs  or  country,  the  drain  out- 
fall may  go  to  an  open  road  ditch,  or  to  a  water 
course.  In  city  houses  usually  no  outlet  for  the 
subsoil  water  other  than  the  house  sewer  is  avail- 
able. The  subsoil  drain  must  then  be  properiy 
trapped  to  prevent  gases  from  the  soil  pipes  or 
sewer  from  gaining  access  to  the  drains;  the 
trap  water  seal  must  be  permanently  maintained 
by  introducing  a  roof  water  pipe,  or  by  other 
special  devices. 

To  secure  dry  foundation  walls,  tile  drains  are 
laid  along  the  footing  courses,  and  the  drain 
trench  is  filled  ^ith  broken  stone  and  gravel 
For  houses  on  a  hillside,  a  good  plan  to  secure 
dry  walU  and  dry  cellare  is  to  build  a  drain 
above  the  upper  side  of  the  house,  which  inte^ 
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oepts  subaoil  and  sui&oe  water,  and  coaveys  it 
around  the  building  toward  an  outlet  below  the 
house. 

Exoeseiye  moisture  in  the  soil  under  habita- 
tions, damp  foundation  walls,  and  wet  cellars  are 
causes  of  pulmonary  diseases,  diphtheria,  mala- 
rial fevers,  etc.  Therefore,  the  drainage  of  a 
house  is  as  important  as  its  sewerage. 

In  a  wider  sense,  drainage  includes  removal  of 
storm  water  from  rooft,  areas,  courts,  yards,  and 
balconies  of  buildings.  Roofs  are  drained  by 
means  of  gutters,  conductor  beads,  and  leader  or 
conductor  pipes.  Vertical  rain  water  pipes  are 
placed  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  houses. 
Outside  leaders  are  of  sheet  metal  (galvanueed 
iron,  copper,  lead),  and  inside  leaders  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron.  The  usual  sizes  are  3,  4,  and  5 
inches.  Larger  sixes  are  seldom  used.  The 
diameter  and  number  of  vertical  leaders  cannot 
be  calculated  by  mathematical  formulse.  An 
empirical  rule  requires  one  square  inch  leader 
area  to  60  or  70  square  feet  roof  surfiioe. 
Paved  areas,  courts,  and  yards  must  be  drained 
by  pipes  of  sufficient  diameter.  In  cities  having 
the  "separate  system"  of  sewerage,  rainfall  is 
excluded  from  sewers.  A  special  pipe  system 
for  leader  and  yard  drainage  is  required,  or  else 
the  clean  roof  water  is  conducted  separately  into 
storage  tanks  or  cisterns.  In  cities  having  sew- 
ers on  the  ^  combined  system,"  rain  water  is  cai^ 
ried  off  by  the  conduits  for  the  house  sewage,  and 
leader,  yard,  and  area  drains  must  be  efficiently 
trapped. 

Road  drainage  signifies  the  proper  removal, 
l^  paved  gutters,  road  boxes,  catch  basins,  and 
underground  conduits,  of  water  falling  upon 
roads  and  streets. 

By  extension,  the  term  "  country  house  drain- 
age "  is  used  to  designate  the  method  of  removal 
and  disposal  of  sewage.  A  house  "drains" 
into  a  cesspool  means  that  the  sewage  is  deliv- 
ered into  an  undeiground  brick  or  stone  tank, 
where  it  is  temporarily  stored.  (See  Cesspool) 
Leaching  cesspools  pollute  the  water  of  springs, 
wells,  or  cisterns,  and  frequently  become  the 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  country.  Water- 
tight cesspools,  if  not  located  too  near  a  dwell- 
ing, are  sometimes  unobjectionable,  but  the  fre- 
quent pumping  out  is  troublesome  and  expensive. 
Better  systems  of  disposal  of  the  liquid  sewage 
fit>m  isolated  country  houses  are  the  surface  and 
the  subsurfiEice  irrigation  systems,  and  the  bac- 
terial filter  bed  system.  In  the  former  systems 
the  sewage  is  collected  in  a  small,  tight  flush 
tank,  and  discharged  by  means  of  an  automatic 
siphon  device  into  a  drain  or  conduit  leading  to 
the  sewage  field.  Here  the  sewage  is  distributed 
over  the  land,  on  the  sur&ce  in  open  ditches  or 
channels,  or  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  under 
the  sur&ce  in  porous  2  or  3  inch  absorption 
tOes,  laid  in  regular  lines  with  open  joints,  and 
with  a  slight  fall. 
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In  the  bacterial  filter  bed  system  the  sewage 
is  purified  by  bacterial  action  in  filter  beds  of  map 
sonry  or  concrete,  filled  with  broken  stones,  coke, 
breeze,  or  coal.  The  sewage,  after  being  strained 
of  its  coarser  substances,  is  discharged  into  the 
filter  beds,  remains  for  several  hours  in  contact 
with  the  bacteria  attached  to  the  filtering  mate- 
rial, and  ia  discharged,  after  purification,  by 
means  of  automatic  siphons,  or  else  gate  valves 
opemted  by  hand. 

In  an  agrieultund  sense,  drainage  is  the  art  of 
carrying  off  surplus  water  from  swampy  districts, 
or  from  hard  clay  soils,  or  land  sulgect  to  exces- 
sive flooding  in  rainy  weather.  Agricultural 
drainage  is  a  benefit  to  vegetation  and  crops. 

Geo.  £.  Waring,  Drainage  far  ProJU  and 
Health;  Elemente  of  Agriculture;  Land  Drainage 
and  Sewerage;  How  to  Drain  a  House;  Methode 
of  Sewage  Diaposal;  Glenn  Brown,  Healthy 
Foundatione  for  Houses;  William  P.  Gerhard, 
Disposal  of  Household  Wastes;  House  Drainage 
and  Sanitary  Plumbing;  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  Buildings^  Vol.  L;  French,  Farm  Drainage; 
Edw.  S.  Pbllbrick,  Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Sub- 
urban Residences;  Circulars  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  **  Drainage/'  Washington  ;  Dwight 
Porter,  The  Removal  of  Roof  Water  from  Build- 
ingsy  reprinted  in  American  Architect,  Aug.  31, 
1889;    M.    N.   Baker,    Sewerage    and    Sewage 

■0*V«'«'-  _w.  p.  Obrhabd. 

DRAIN  PIPE.  Any  pipe  for  use  as  a 
drain. 

DRAIN  TILB.  A  tile  for  constructing 
water  drains,  as  in  draining  land.  Usually  made 
in  two  forms ;  a  flat  tile  to  form  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  which  is  covered  by  one  more  or  less 
semicylindrical  in  shape. 

DRAIN  TRAP.  A  trap  device  intended 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  air  from  sewers, 
drains,  cesspools,  or  sewage  tanks  into  the  house 
sewere  and  house  pipes.  (See  House  Drainage ; 
Trap.)  — W.  P.  G. 

DRAUGHT ;  -ING.    (See  Draft ;  Drawmg. ) 

DRAtJGHTING  ROOM.  Same  as  Dnit- 
ing  RoouL 

DRA VIDIAN  ARCHITBCTURXL  That 
of  an  ancient  province  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  usually  considered  as  occupying  the  whole 
southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  modem  presidency  of 
Madras  and  a  part  of  the  protected  native  state 
of  Mysore.  The  arehitecture  characteristic  of 
this  district  extends  in  a  few  rare  cases  beyond 
its  geographical  boundaries ;  the  important  build- 
ings, which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
style,  are  generally  assumed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  coming  down,  perhaps, 
to  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  (See  India,  Arehitecture  of,  and  the  bibli- 
ography appended  to  it.)  No  separate  work 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  this  style.  —  R.  S. 

DRAWBORB  PIN.  A  edightly  conical 
pin,  peg,  or  trenail  of  hard  wood,  driven  through 
the  cheeks  of  a  mortise  and  the  tenon  inserted 
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.,  the  hole  in  the  tenon  being  slightly 
fifftber  from  the  end  than  those  in  the  mortise, 
the  pin  draws  the. tenon  with  great  force  into 
its  seat  and  secures  it  finnlj.  Called  also 
Draw  Pin. 

DRA'WZNO.    In  the  practice  of  architecture; 

A.  The  process  of  representing  the  form  of 
an  object  on  a  flat  surface,  as  paper. 

B,  The  picture  or  representation  so  made. 
(For  artistic   or   "freehand"  drawing,  see 

Study.) 

Two  methods  are  commonly  used  in  archi- 
tectural drawing:  right  line  projection,  which 
shows  the  actual  outlines  and  dimensions  of  the 
olyect  and  its  parts  (see  Prelection),  and  Per- 
spective, which  shows  the  sppaient  shape  of  the 
object  as  it  appears,  or  would  appear,  to  the 
eye.  The  former  method  is  that  used  for  all 
working  drawings  as  described  below :  the  latter 
principally  for  studies ;  fint,  for  the  satisfiiction 
of  the  architect  himself  of  the  proposed  work, 
who  is  assisted  by  the  realistic  representations 
of  penpectiye  to  decide  more  ruuiily  on  the 
form  to  be  giren  to  the  proposed  structure  or 
any  part  thereof;  secondly,  for  submission  to 
the  client^  who  can,  from  such  pictorial  draw- 
ings, know,  in  advance,  what  the  appearance  of 
the  finished  structure  will  be.  Such  perapective 
studies  thus,  to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of 
models. 

Eyeiy  scheme  for  building  is  embodied  in 
drawings  made  by  Right  Line  Projection,  and 
a  Spedfication ;  these  define  all  the  special  con- 
ditions of  design  and  construction  involved,  the 
latter  supplementing  by  written  description  what 
cannot  be  graphicdly  set  forth  in  the  former. 
In  fiict,  drawings  enable  the  architect,  firrt,  to 
give  a  definite  form  to  an  architectural  idea; 
second,  to  cause  it  to  be  undentood  l^  othen ; 
and  third,  to  develop  the  idea  into  an  actual 
work  of  architecture.  These  functions  are  ful- 
filled by  three  classes  of  drawings  recognised  in 
architectural  practice:  preliminary  drawings 
or  sketches,  general  drawings,  and  detail  draw- 
ings. Of  these  the  last  two  generally  constitute 
what  are  known  as  working  drawings, 

Prdiminary  drawings  are  the  tentative  so- 
ealled  sketches  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
by  which  the  general  character  of  a  design  is 
approximately  determined.  For  convenience  of 
study  they  are  generally,  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  \  inch  to 
the  foot,  or,  in  large  work,  to  a  scale  of  i^  inch 
or  even  ^  inch ;  in  other  countries  they  are 
drawn  to  approximately  corresponding  scales 
according  to  the  metric  system.  They  consti- 
tute a  series  of  graphical  experiments,  in  which 
the  architect  endeavoun  to  reconcile  the  best 
general  dispositions  of  plans  and  elevations,  to 
s4just  his  outlines  and  masses  to  the  best  con- 
ditions of  balance  or  symmetry,  correcting  them 
when  necessary  by  the  revelations  of  penpective 
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sketehes,  until  he  has  his  scheme  of  arehitecturs 
so  thoroughly  in  hand  that  he  is  in  conditicm  to 
report  it  btelligibly  to  his  client  with  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  cost  obtained  by  comparison 
with  other  work,  or  by  computation.  Then 
foUow  such  modifications  or  reacUustment  as 
may  be  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  dicDt 
respecting  design  and  cost.  These  preiiminary 
drawings  illustrate  various  ways  of  solving  the 
problem  in  question.  When  the  choioe  has 
been  made,  and  the  scheme  has  thus  been  made 
intelligible  and  acoepteble  to  the  client,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  formulate  this  idea  in 
general  and  detailed  drawings. 

Gfeneral  drawings  are  usually  on  a  laiger 
scale.  On  these  drawings,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  misreading  the  scale,  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
time,  all  the  dimensions  are  carefully  figured, 
and,  often  by  aid  of  supplementery  marginal 
diagrams,  all  the  general  conditions  of  structure 
are  carefully  explidned.  This  process  also  gives 
opportunity  to  refine  and  correct  the  design  hj 
a  more  careful  study  of  detail.  This  dass  of 
drawings  includes  plans  of  all  the  stories,  elevih 
tions  of  all  the  fronts,  such  general  vertieal  sec- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  eluciiUte  the 
design,  and  such  deteil,  drawn  to  a  still  laiger 
scale  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  accompany- 
ing specifications,  may  make  the  whole  scheme 
clearly  evident  to  the  mind  of  the  builder  and 
give  him  a  full  and  complete  comprehension  of 
all  the  structure  conditions  as  they  sffect  the 
vital  questions  of  quality  and  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, of  character  of  workmanship,  and  of  cost 
Upon  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  these 
drawings  and  specifications  depend  not  only  the 
closeness  and  reliability  of  the  estimates  based 
upon  them,  and  that  workmanlike  precision  of 
execution  which  constitutes  good  building,  bat 
immunity  from  those  unforeseen  contingencies 
known  and  dreaded  by  architect  and  client  alike 
as  "  extras."  In  case  of  contract  work  these 
general  drawings,  having  been  identified  by 
the  signatures  of  the  interested  parties,  form  a 
part  of  the  l^gal  building  agreement.  They 
generally  comprise  from  six  to  twelve  or  more 
sheets,  made  in  manifold  by  various  mechanical 
processes,  so  that  the  various  classes  of  work- 
men employed  as  subcontractora  or  otherwise  on 
the  building  may  be  furnished  with  authenti- 
cated copies  according  to  their  needs.  (See 
Contract;  Builder.) 

But  these,  though  sufficient  to  define  the 
architectural  scheme  and  generally  to  guide  the 
builders,  need  to  be  supplemented  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  by  another  and  gener- 
ally much  more  extensive  series  of  drawings, 
known  as  detail  drawings,  which  often,  ae- 
cording  to  the  magnitude  or  complexity  of  the 
work,  may  bring  the  total  number  up  to  several 
hundred  sheets. 
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These  supplemeiitaiy  detail  draviogs  are 
required  for  the  use  of  the  general  and  sab- 
contractors,  so  that  the  masons,  the  stone- 
cutters, the  iron  and  steel  men,  the  JBrepnwfers, 
the  metal  workers,  the  carpenters  and  cabinet* 
makers,  the  marble  and  tite  men,  the  electric, 
the  heating,  and  elevator  people,  the  plasterers 
and  decorators,  each  being  furnished  with  a 
special  wt  of  diagrams  and  detail  sheets,  may 
be  enabled  in  the  distant  shop,  factory,  or  build- 
ing yard,  to  so  proyide  and  shape  their  material 
that  it  may  be  delivered  duly  at  the  building 
site,  prepared  to  be  adjusted  to  its  proper  place 
or  function  in  the  complicated  organism  with  the 
least  possible  delay  and  the  smallest  possible 
chance  for  errors  and  misfits.  These  working 
sheets  embrace,  besides  explanatory  figured  dia- 
grams, numerous  details  of  structural,  moulded, 
and  carved  work  drawn  at  ftill  sise.  In  the 
case  of  contract  work  they  are  not  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  builders  any  labour  or  material 
which  has  not  already  been  called  for  in  the 
general  dramtvgs,  a  clause  in  the  contract 
protecting  them  from  the  possibility  of  such 
impositions  by  providing  for  an  appeal  in  case 
of  dispute  or  disagreement  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  architect  regarding  the  fiiir  and 
proper  interpretation  of  the  general  drawings. 
But  the  architect  must  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
the  number  and  character  of  the  third  class 
drawings  necessary  to  secure  absolute  accuracy 
of  workmanship  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
biB  design.  But  this  necessary  multiplication 
of  working  drawings  in  the  elucidation  of  his 
design  carries  with  it,  for  the  architect,  a  serious 
responsibility;  for  the  cost  of  correcting  all 
errors  occasioned  by  inaccuracies  or  oversight 
in  the  drawings  must  very  properly  be  borne  by 
bim.  For  convenience  of  reference  and  record 
copies  or  tracings  of  every  drawing  issued  from 
his  office  are  kept  on  file  by  the  architect. 

Architect's  drawings  have  been  defined  by 
the  courts  as  **  instruments  of  service,"  and  as 
such  they  have  been  held  to  be  the  property  of 
the  architect  and  not  of  the  client.  But  as  a 
matter  of  common  courtesy,  if  not  of  practical 
expedience,  it  is  customary  to  furnish  the  client 
for  his  use  a  full  set  of  general  drawings  and  a 
perspective  if  he  requires  them. 

In  the  administration  of  an  architect's  office, 
where  works  of  importance  are  carried  on  simul- 
taneously, the  multiplication  of  drawings  would 
become  a  serious  embarrassment  if  the  care  of 
them  and  the  accounting  for  them  were  not 
subjected  to  a  rigid  system.  To  this  end  the 
originals  or  tracings,  which  are  retained  by  the 
architect,  are  kept  on  files  properly  ordered  and 
readily  accessible,  and  a  descriptive  record  is 
preserved,  wherein  the  number  and  title  of  each 
sheet  is  set  forth,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
builder  or  mechanic  to  whom  the  copy  or  origi- 
nal has  been  issued,  with  the  date  of  delivery. 
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It  is  also  customary  to  require  by  a  provision 
in  the  specification  that  the  drawings,  being  the 
property  of  the  architect,  must  not  be  used  on 
other  work,  and,  so  fiu'  as  practicable,  must  be 
returned  to  him  on  the  completion  of  the  work 
and  before  the  final  payment. 

—  Henkt  Vak  Bkukt. 

DRAWING  BOARD.  A  board  especially 
prepared  with  squared  edges  and  flat  smoo^ 
surface  to  receive  the  paper  or  linen  upon 
which  a  drawing  is  to  be  made.  Drawing 
boards  are  usually  of  well-seasoned  soft  pine, 
carefully  matched  and  glued,  with  flush  cleats 
at  the  ends  in  the  smaller  sixes  and  heavy  hard- 
wood back  cleats  in  the  larger  sizes,  secured  in 
such  manner  as  to  allow  for  shrinkage.  The 
drawing  paper  is  secured  by  drawing  pins  or  by 
gumming  the  edges  to  the  board.  Panel  boards 
or  framed  boards  are  sometimes  used  for  water- 
colours  of  moderate  size;  the  paper  overlap- 
ping the  board  on  all  edges,  and  secured  by  a 
frame  fitting  closely  around  the  board. 

—A  D.  F.  H. 

DRAWING  CHTHTiri.  A  chisel-like  instru- 
ment having  a  broad  blade  with  a  very  sharp 
oblique  end.  It  is  used  for  trimming  the  endB 
of  tenons  and  for  cutting  or  marking  deep  inci- 
sions across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  guided  by  a 
square  or  rule. 

DRAWING  INSTRUIEBNTS.  Imple- 
ments used  in  drawing,  as  distinguished  from 
painting;  particularly  tiiose  used  in  geometri- 
cal, mechanical  (architectural)  drawing ;  the  T 
square,  straight  edge,  triangles,  curves,  rule  or 
soile,  compasses,  dividers,  ruling  pen,  dotting 
pen,  and  protractor  are  those  commonly  used : 
to  which  may  be  added  such  special  contrivances 
as  the  Gentrolinead,  Ellipsograph,  Pantograph, 
Spline,  etc. 

DRAWING  PIN.  A  metal  pin  used  to 
fasten  a  drawing  or  sheet  of  paper,  tracing  linen, 
or  the  like,  to  the  drawing  board.  It  has  a 
broad,  fiat  head,  a  very  short  round  shank  or 
stem,  and  sharp  point.  The  head  is  so  bevelled 
or  slightly  rounded  at  the  edge  that  the  T 
square  and  triangle  slide  easily  over  it.  Called 
also  drawing  tack  and  thumb  tack. 

DRAWING-ROOM.  A.  A  room  intended 
for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  company ;  originally  withdrawing-room, 
as  being  the  room  to  which  persons  withdrew 
for  private  intercourse ;  or,  in  later  times,  the 
room  to  which  the  ladies  withdrew  after  dinner. 
Compare  parlour,  with  which  term  there  has 
grown  to  be  a  confusion,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
In  laige  houses,  the  drawing-room  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  sitting  room  and  the  morning 
room,  and  in  English  town  houses  from  the 
parlour.  In  America,  the  term  is  reserved 
rather  for  rooms  of  considerable  size,  and  of 
stately  arrangement  and  decoration.      In  this 
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aente,  it  is  applied  to  the  reception  rooms  of 
the  larger  hotels  and  the  like. 

B,  Same  as  Drafting  Room,  which  see. 

—  RS. 

DRAW  PIN.     The  same  as  Drawbore  Pin. 

DRUBS  (v.).  To  prepare,  shape,  or  finish  by 
cutting  or  rubbing  one  or  more  faces  of  stone, 
brick,  or  lumber ;  to  &oe. 

Brick  is  commonly  dressed  by  roughly  chip- 
ping to  the  required  form,  and  then  rubbing  on 
a  smooth  surface  with  sand  and  water.  When 
required  to  be  more  elaborately  shaped  or 
moulded,  the  dressing  is  done  by  chiads  and 
similar  cutting  tools  in  the  same  manner  as 
stone.  These  processes  are  being  largely  super- 
seded by  bricks  which  are  manu&ctured  in  a 
great  variety  of  stock  patterns,  or  l^  machinery 
with  which  bricks  of  the  usual  type  may  be 
readily  and  cheaply  cut  or  ground,  as  for  tous- 
soirs.  Where  only  a  few  bricks  are  needed,  of 
an  elaborate  shape,  they  may  be  had  cheaper  by 
dressing  than  by  moulding. 

Lumber  is  said  to  be  dressed  when  planed  on 
one  or  more  faces,  and  is  described  or  specified 
according  to  the  number  of  sides  which  are  to 
be  so  finished.  At  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  such  dressing  is  almost  always  done  by 
means  of  machinery  in  pUining  mills  (see  Wood- 
working Machinery),  hiand  working  being  re- 
sorted to  only  for  small  quantities,  or  to  give  a 
more  perfect  and  true  finish  in  parts  left  some- 
what inaccurate  and  irregular  by  mill  planing. 
Planing,  whether  by  hand  or  machinery,  com- 
monly includes,  not  merely  the  dressing  of  lum- 
ber so  as  to  form  true  and  smooth  faces  and 
arrises,  but  also  moulding,  either  for  decoration 
or  for  constructive  reasons,  and  such  moulding 
Lb  wholly  or  in  part  produced  in  one  operation 
with  the  simple  planing.  Thus,  floor  boards 
are  commonly  manufactured  as  a  stock  article, 
planed  on  one  side,  and  the  edges  tongued  and 
grooved,  while  sheathing  and  ceiling  is  to  be 
had  finished  in  a  similar  manner,  and  also 
beaded  on  one  or  both  edges  of  the  face,  or 
even  more  elaborately  moulded.    (See  Lumber.) 

Stone  dressing,  while  commonly  performed 
by  machinery,  is  more  often  worked  by  hand 
than  either  brick  or  wood ;  first,  because  of  the 
uneven  texture  of  many  kinds  of  stone,  the 
slow,  manual  process  of  chipping  is  the  only 
available  means  of  dressing;  second,  because 
seldom  used  in  pieces  long  enough  to  make 
planing  or  moulding  by  machinery  expedient; 
third,  because  many  kinds  of  surface  finish 
called  for  are  very  irregular  in  character.  A 
combined  process  of  dressing  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  introduced,  in  which  a  hammer,  punch, 
or  other  tool  is  driven  and  caused  to  strike 
rapidly  by  mechanical  means, — generally  elec- 
tricity,—  while  it  is  guided  by  the  workman, 
who  can  thus,  with  very  little  labour,  work 
mouldings,  and  even  produce  elaborately  sculp- 
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taxed  forms.  (See  Ashlar;  Stone  Gutting.) — 
D.  N.  B,  S. 

DRUBS  cntCUR  Originally,  in  Britidi 
theatres,  the  first  balcony  containing  the  boxei, 
and  set  apart  for  the  wealthier  class  of  the 
audience,  who  were  supposed  to  appear  in  even- 
ing dress.  It  usually  extended  around  three 
sides  of  the  auditorium,  the  pit  being  either 
enclosed  by  it,  or  extending  under  it  In  mod- 
em times,  the  term  is  used  more  or  less  indis- 
criminately to  mean  a  similar  part  of  a  theatre, 
either  on  the  main  floor,  or  on  a  balcony  above 
the  orohestra,  and  next  in  importance  to  the 
latter,  and  moat  often  without  boxea.  (See 
Box;  Orchestra;  Parquet;  Pit;  Theatre.) 

DRBBBBR.  A  table,  shelf,  or  set  of  sbelres 
upon  which  vessels  for  use  at  meals  are  kept 
permanentiy.  Originally,  the  dresser  served  as 
a  carving  table  and  place  of  preparation  for  the 
dishes  about  to  be  served;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  there  that  the  dressings  of  the  table  were 
prepared.  In  modem  usage,  almost  entirely 
confined  to  a  set  of  plain  shdves  with  or  with- 
out doore  or  sliding  glass  fironts,  and  set  ap  in 
a  kitchen  or  serving  room. 

DRBBBINO.  A.  In  genersl,  any  one  of 
the  decorative  furnishings,  such  as  mouldings, 
keystones,  groins,  and  the  like,  projecting  from 
the  general  8urfiK»  of  a  building. 

B.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  moulded 
finish  or  framework  around  openings;  as,  for 
example,  the  architraves  of  doors  and  windows. 
This  ii  the  more  common  usage  in  England. 

DRBBSmO  ROOM.  A  room  for  dress- 
ing and  for  the  operations  of  the  toilet ;  spe- 
cifically: — 

A,  In  a  theatre  or  similar  building,  a  room 
used  by  a  performer,  sometimes  large  and 
elaborately  fiumished,  with  a  private  alcove  or 
part  screened  off  for  the  actual  toilet  of  the  actor 
or  actress,  while  the  rest  of  the  room  is  used  as 
a  reception  room  for  certain  privileged  visitars. 

B,  In  a  bathing  establishment,  gymnasium, 
or  the  like,  a  place  where  the  bathers  may  dress 
and  undress,  and  may  leave  their  clothing  while 
bathing  or  exercising;  often  a  mere  doeet 
closed  only  with  a  curtain  or  partial  door. 

C  In  a  mercantile  establishment,  as  for  the 
sale  of  ready-made  clothing,  or  a  tailor's  or 
dressmaker's  rooms,  often  a  mere  doeet  in 
which  customers  may  put  on  gannenta. 

D.  In  a  residence,  a  room  attached  to  a  bed- 
room, especially  needed  where  two  peisons 
occupy  the  same  bedroom.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  couple,  it  is  usually  held  that  the  dress- 
ing room  Ib  the  husband's  place  of  retirement 
In  houses  of  pretension,  and  in  firet-dass  hotels, 
and  the  like,  it  is  very  common  for  a  bath  tub 
and  sometimes  other  conveniences  of  the  same 
sort  to  be  provided.  —  R.  S. 

DRIS7  (n.).  A,  The  thrust  or  horisontal 
outward  push  of  an  arch  or  vault. 
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B.  A.  unall  tu&DoI  to  serve  u  a  guide  for 
tha  emvBtion  of  a  larger  tuanel  or  eewer. 

DRI^  (t.).  In  riveting  iron  work,  to 
enlarge  a  rivet  hole  laterally  k  aa  to  bring  it 
oppcaite  ita  corcesponding  hole ;  a  poor  expe- 
dient to  norvect  inaccurate  worlc 

DRDra  PIN.  A  tuperad  iteel  pin  driven 
into  a  rivet  hdo  to  enlarge  it.  (See  Drift  (v.).) 
—  W.  B.H. 

DRILL  A  punch  or  boring  instrument 
operated  mechanicaliy  to  drive  holet  through  any 
hard  material,  aa  rock  or  metal,  either  by  being 
rapidly  rotated  or  by  being  cauMsd  to  give  blows. 
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DRIP.  Any  pipjeeting  piece  of  material, 
member,  or  part  of  a  member,  ahaped  or  placed 
•0  as  to  throw  off  water  and  prevent  ila  ruoning 
or  trickling  back  to  the  wall  or  other  lur&ce  or 
put.     (See  Benk ;  Lip.) 

DRIP    LOOFB.       (See    Electrical    Appli- 

DRIP  HOUIiDOnl.  Any  moulding  ebaped 
and  placed  to  form  a  drip. 

DRIPPnra  BAVBB.  Sloping  eaves  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  walls  and  not  provided  with 
a  gutter  or  esve*  trough,  bo  that  the  roof  water 
it  abed  upon  the  ground. 

DIUFBTOHS.  A  drip  moulding  or  hood 
mould  to  an  arch,  especially  in  Qotbic  archi- 
tecture. The  term  ii  only  applicable  to  exterior 
architecture ;  when  auch  a  moulding  occuia  in 
interior  work,  it  should  be  called  a  hood  mould. 
Ita  uction  ii  convex  externally,  retreating  to 
the  wall  by  beveb  and  deep  hoUowe.  The  term 
ia  lometimea  erroneously  Uised  of  the  ornament 
at  the  ends  of  the  moulding,  which  ia  properly 
the  base. 

DBOMIC,  -ICAIl  Pertaining  to,  or  hav. 
ing,  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Dromoa ;  said  of  the 
early  type  of  Eastern  churches,  the  plan  of 
which  ia  similar  to  the  dromoa.  In  this  eenae, 
equivalent  to  Baiilican. 

DBOMOB.  A.  In  Gracioo  archsmlogy,  a 
race  coume ;  seldom  the  object  of  architectural 
elaboration  or  display. 
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B.  A  somewhat  encloaed  entrance,  passage,  or 
avenue  forming  an  approach,  as  between  two 
rows  of  columns  leading  to  an  Egyptian  temple. 
So  called  from  ita  similarity  to  the  Greek 
dronog  or  race  course. 

DROP.  A.  Any  one  of  the  gutts  under 
the  mutulea  or  triglfphs  of  a  Doric  entablature. 
(See  Gutta.) 

B.  Any  pendant  flnish,  or  ornament,  as  to 
the  lower  end  of  a  newel. 

DROVB  (d.).  Achiaelusedinstonecutting, 
about  2  inches  wide,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  inch  tool  and  the  broad  tool. 

DROTB  (v.).  To  dresa  with  the  drove; 
generally,  the  third  or  fourth  process  in  stone- 
cutting. 

DRUM.  A  One  of  the  nearly  cylindrical 
piecee  of  which  a  shaft  of  a  column  is  built  up 
when  it  is  not  a  monolith. 

B.  The  vertical  wall,  circular  or  polygonal 
in  plan,  which  carries  the  rounded  part  of  a 
cupola;  called  also  Tambour.  The  drum 
applies  chiefly  to  the  exterior  of  buildings ; 
thus,  in  the  Pantheon  or  in  the  church  of 
Hagia  Sophia  there  is  no  drum  ;  the  cathedral 
of  Florence  has  a  very  high  octagonal  drum 
pierced  with  an  occulus  in  each  face ;  and  3. 
Paul's  in  London  has  a  veiy  lofty  drum,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  three  parts,- — a 
plain  basement,  a  lofty  peristyle  crowned  by  a 
parapet  and  surrounding  a  sloping  circular  wall 


pierced  with  windows,  and  an  attic,  which  last 
carries  the  cupola  itself.  —  R.  S. 

DRDMMIHO.     (See  Cross  Bridging,  under 
Bridging.) 


DRX7M  PANBLLING 

DRUM  PANBLUNO.  A  form  of  door 
oonstruction  in  which  the  piuiels  are  flush  on 
both  sides  for  covering  with  cloth  or  leather. 

DRT  (a(\j.).  In  masoniy,  built  without 
the  use  of  mortar  or  any  cementing  material. 

DRTINQ  ROOM  (also,  diying  closet,  drying 
loft).  A  room,  or  space,  for  drying,  especially  one 
set  apart  for  the  drying  of  clothes,  and  provided 
with  artiQcial  heat  and  vent  flue  for  removal  of 
moist  air.  Drying  rooms  do  away  with  many  of 
the  inconveniences  incident  to  the  ordinary  diying 
of  the  wash,  render  Uiundiy  operations  indepen- 
dent of  the  weather,  and  in  huge  institutions 
enable  the  quick  drying  of  a  laige  amount  of 
clothes.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  wrought- 
iron  frame,  covered  with  a  galvanized  sheet  iron 
case,  in  which  metal  clothes  "  horses ''  or  racks 
slide.  Clothes  dryers  must  be  fireproof  and  rust- 
less. Each  vertical  rack  has  a  number  of  hori- 
jBontal  galvanized  iron  bars  on  which  the  clothes 
are  hung.  The  continually  admitted  fresh  air  is 
heated  in  the  dryer  by  steam  or  hot  water  coils, 
by  hot  air  drums,  or  by  gas  burners.  Ventila- 
tion is  essential  to  remove  the  expelled  moisture, 
the  hot  air,  and  the  laundry  odours.  In  large  in- 
stitutions and  in  steam  laundries  drying  is  always 
accomplished  by  steam.  Racks  are  generally  7 
feet  high,  7  feet  long,  and  occupy  each  from  6^ 
to  7^  inches  space  in  width.  A  three-  or  four- 
rack  diyer  is  sufficient  for  the  washing  of  a  large 
family.  For  domestic  laundries  a  very  handy 
and  efficient  apparatus  is  the  combined  Uiundry 
stove  and  dryer.  In  this  a  single  fire  in  the 
laundry  stove  boils  the  clothes  in  the  wash 
boiler,  heats  water  in  the  Uundry  boiler,  heats 
flatirons,  and  furnishes  heat  for  drying  the 
clothes.  It  occupies  but  little  room  in  the 
laundry,  and  avoids  the  smell  of  washing  arising 
when  clothes  are  dried  indoors.  —  W.  P.  Ger- 
hard. 

DRT  ROT.  Decay  in  wood  of  which  the 
primary  cause  is  dampness,  and,  especially,  lack 
of  ventilation.  If  the  end  of  a  timber  is  built 
up  too  closely  in  a  wall,  or  enclosed  in  an  iron 
shoe,  it  will  be  attacked  by  this  decay,  even  if 
well  seasoned.  ^ 

D17BA17,  JACQUXI8  TEUX,;  architect; 
b.  Oct.  14, 1797  (at  Paris) ;  d.  Oct.  8,  1870  (at 
Bordeaux). 

Duban  was  a  pupil  Qf  Francois  Debret  (see 
Debret,  F.),  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  in  1823  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Borne  in 
architecture.  After  acting  as  assistant  of  Debret 
at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Ai'ts  he  became  chief 
architect  of  that  building  in  1832.  He  con- 
structed from  his  own  plans  the  main  building 
of  the  school,  containing  the  hemicycle,  the 
library,  etc.  He  also  arranged  the  interesting 
collection  of  architectural  fragments  in  the  open 
court.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  improve- 
ment and  decoration  of  this  building  until  his 
death.     In  1840  he  undertook  the  restoration 
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of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Paris,  but  gave  up  this 
work  to  Jean  Baptiste  Lassus  (see  Lassus)  in 
1849.     In  1845  Duban  began  the  restoratioD 
of  the  chateau  of  Blois,  with  which  he  was  oecu- 
pied  twenty-five  years.     About  1845  he  restored 
the  chateau  of  Dampierre  for  the  Due  de  Loynes. 
Duban  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  cbiteao 
of  Chantilly,  for  the  Due  d'Aunude,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  political  disturbances  of  1848. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  architect  in  charge  of 
the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau  and  of  the  Louvre. 
He  made  extensive  restorations  at  the  LonvTe^ 
but  was  superseded  by  Louis  Visconti  (see  Vis- 
con  ti)  as  architect  of  that  building  in  1853. 

BeuU.  £loge  de  Duban;  C^sar  Daly,  Funi^ 
railliM  de  Felix  Duban  ;  Eugftne  Mdntz,  Guide  de 
V£eole  natiofiale  des  Beaux  Artt;  Chabat,  £coU 
Nationale  det  Beaux  ArU  in  Sneyclopidie  cTarrAt*- 
tecture. 

DUBBINO  OUT.  The  operation  of  level- 
ling or  smoothing  a  wall  of  masonry  by  filling 
up  the  hollows  before  the  final  coat  of  cement 
or  stucco  is  applied. 

DUBROimOQ  (DE  BRBUCK),  JAOQXJBB  ; 
sculptor  and  architect. 

Dubroeuoq  is  mentioned  by  Guicdardini  (op. 
cit.)  as  Nat  if  de  Saint  Omer,  gentilhomme 
de  race,  graveur  et  tailleur  expert  et  sadiant 
bien  V architecture.  He  was  a  native  of  Flan- 
ders, visited  Italy,  and  established  himself  in 
Antwerp.  For  Maria  of  Hungaiy,  Queenr  Re- 
gent of  the  Netherlands,  he  built  a  palace  at 
Binche  and  several  fortresses.  The  fiimous 
Jean  Bologne  was  his  pupil. 

Desjardins,  Vie  de  Jean  Bologne  ;  Guiociardini, 
Description  de  touts  les  Pais-Bas. 

DUG,  OABRIBL  LB;  architect;  d.  1704. 

Le  Due  studied  in  Biome.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  associated  with  Le  Muet  (see 
Muet),  who,  after  1654,  was  made  architect  in 
chief  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  Paris.  Le  Due  succeeded  Le  Muet 
about  1658,  and  built  the  vaults,  the  dome, 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  carried 
out  the  detail  of  the  interior.  In  building  the 
dome  he  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  de- 
sign of  Francois  Mansart  (see  Mansart,  N.  F.). 
Many  of  his  most  important  buildings  have 
been  destroyed. 

Ruprich-Robert,  Vfglise  du  Val-de-QrUce, 

DUG,  LOUIB  JOSEPH ;  architect ;  b.  Oct 
15,  1802  (at  Paris) ;  d.  Jan.  23,  1879. 

Di)c  was  a  pupil  of  Pcrcier  (see  Perder)  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  In  1825  he  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  architecture. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  was  made  inspector,  un- 
der Jean  Antoine  Alavoine  (see  Alavoine),  of 
the  works  at  the  Place  de  la  BastiUe  and  the 
Colonne  de  JuiUet.  In  1834  he  became  archi- 
tect in  chief  of  this  monument,  the  design  for 
which  he  modified.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  Paiais  de  Justice  (Paris),  the 
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PLATE  XXVll 


DUCAL  I'ALACE 

That  at  Urbinn,  In  rnibrio;  beciin  about  14'iO      beloiig  to  nn  earVu-T  and  fortifipd  castip,  and  the 
and  celebrated  fi>r  tbc  beautlEul  d'tails  ft  iu  in-       llcnalssani-v  windnwA  ikiid  lo-jyl'  are  for  tbe  mual 
—  toiior  courtyaida  and  lialli.    The  niutid  tuweiu      part  InMitloiu  in  tlio  aiKieiit  caitle  wall. 


DITOAI.  PALAOa 
TCCouttractioo  ot  which  wu  the  chief  wwk  of 
Due'*  life.  In  1843  he  tnntfonned  the  old 
Cour  dt*  Comptet  built  by  Qabriel  (aee  Om- 
Irid,  J.  J.)  into  the  hatel  of  the  PrifeduTt  dt 
police  (buned  in  IBTl);  in  1846  be  begu 
the  buildings  on  the  Rve  de  Barillerie;  in 
1850  he  Raloied  th«  Tour  de  VHoriogt.  Id 
1861  he  began  tbe  building  of  the  Cour  de 
CaamOion;  betireen  1857  and  1866  he  built 
the  njonumeDt&l  facade  no  the  Place  Dau- 
phine;  in  1872  he  began  tbe  leatoration  of 
tiie  S<^e  del  Pa*  Perdue,  which  had  been 
burned  the  piwioui  year;  ill  theee  buildings 
being  portion!  of  the  PolaU  de  Juetice.  His 
plana  fur  the  impniTement  of  the  PaUui  de 
Juttiee  won  for  bim  a  medal  of  the  fint  dam 
•t  the  expowtion  of  1855,  and  in  1869  the 
great  priie  of  100,000  fnoci  giren  bj  tbe 


DUUB-^AITBB 
which  i«  generally  modernized  and  used  fbr  a 
muaeum.  (3)  That  of  Urbino,  in  Italy,  pror- 
ince  of  the  Harchet ;  the  residence  of  the  old 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  and  still  u 
tered  condition.  There  is  no 
piece  of  ciric  or  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Italian  BenaisMnce  than  this  extensiTe  palace 
with  its  beautiful  court  and  refined  inteiiar 
details.  (4)  That  of  Venice  (for  which  see 
Doge'i  Palace).  — R.  S. 

DDCao,  AOOBTDfO  DX.  (See  Agostino 
di  Duccio.) 

DUCBRCBAV  or  on  CBRCBAU.  (See 
Aadrouet,  called  du  Cercetu.) 

DUCHBBB.     (See  SIstr.) 

DUOOUT.  A  dwelling  wholly  or  partly 
constructed  in  the  ground,  preferably  in  a  bank 
or  dope.     The  walls  arc  continued  upirnrd  or 


Ddcal  FAI.&CB,  HtxTUA.  Italy. 


Emperor  NapoleoD  III.  (b.  1608 ;  d.  I8T3). 
In  1863  Due  was  made  inspecteur  giniral  da 
etmteil  dee  bAttmejUe  civds. 

Charlffl  Lucu,  In  La  Orandt  Entyclopidit  ; 
Haarlce  da  Seigneur,  Id  Flanst's  Sacjitlopidit. 

DUCAI.  FAIiAdL  The  official  resirlence 
of  a  sovereign  prince  bearing  the  title  of  Duke 
(due,  duque,  or  Hertog).  Among  the  moat 
celebrated  of  the  buildings  comnionly  called 
thus  are  (1)  that  of  Mantua;  an  extensive 
group  of  buihiings  including  a  mediieval  strong 
castle  and  ao  immense  palace  ix^^un  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  A:equently  altered  and  mod- 
emiied,  and  containing  much  work  of  Oiulio 
Romano,  which,  though  not  always  perfect  in 
taate,  is  fiiU  of  variety  and  suggestion.  (2) 
That  st  Nancy ;  the  ancient  resilience  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  a  building  of  which  a  large 
part  is  still  of  the  latest  French  Oothic,  but 
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outward  from  the  excavation  by  utilizing  the 
earth  thrown  out,  together  with  sod  or  stones, 
or  both.  Tbe  wslls  above  ground,  or  the  front 
where  the  excavation  is  in  a  slope,  are  finished 
with  sod,  atone,  boards,  convas,  or  logs,  accord- 
ing to  the  resources  of  tbe  locality  or  of  the 
individual  builder.  The  roof  is  usuAlly  of  earth 
and  sod  on  poles,  with  a  slight  pitch  to  each 
side,  but  it  may  be  of  any  material  available. 
During  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way the  dugout  was  especially  popular.  In  the 
treeless  Missouri  Valley  and  similar  regions  it 
took  the  place  of  the  settler's  log  cabin  of  East- 
ern forest  regions.  Sometimes  a  species  of 
dugout  baa  been  made  in  a  vertical  bank  of  a 
creek  or  arroyo,  like  a  niche,  with  a  blanket 
to  serve  as  a  front  walL  —  i\  S.  D. 

DITMB-WAITBR.     A.    Originally,  B  piece 
of  furniture  for  a  dining  room,  consisting  gen- 


DUNaBON 

erally  of  a  set  of  shelves  arranged  to  hold  dishes 
and  mounted  upon  easy  running  castors  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  wheeled  to  the  side  of  a 
tabic.  In  some  English  eating  houses,  a  dish 
from  which  the  customer  is  to  be  senred  is  in 
this  way  brought  close  to  him  so  that  he  sees 
the  carver  who  is  engaged  in  serving  him. 

B,  An  elevator  or  lift  of  a  small  kind,  espe- 
cially one  intended  for  carrying  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining  room  or  serving  room  above 
or  below.  —  R.  S. 

DUNOBON.  A.  Same  as  Donjon ;  the  more 
modem  English  spelling  before  the  antiquarian 
movement  which  led  to  the  adoption,  for  the 
Keep  itself,  of  the  French  medieval  form. 

JB.  A  prison  cell  of  especially  repulsive  or 
disagreeable  character,  as  an  underground  vault 
with  but  little  light.  The  term  ia  evidently 
that  properly  applied  to  the  whole  structure 
transferred  to  that  part  of  it  which  most  aflfects 
modem  imagination. 

DXrOOBCABTYXB.     Same  as  Dodecastyle. 

DUOMO.  A  cathedral  church;  the  common 
Italian  designation;  corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man Dom  and  derived  like  Dom  and  like  our 
dome  from  the  Latin  damuSy  a  house,  i.e,  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  applied  to  none  but  tme  cathe- 
drals ;  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter's  is  not  a  duomo. 

DUPASQirmR,  LOUIS;  architect:  b.  1800 
(at  Lyons,  Rhone,  France). 

In  1848  he  was  made  diocesan  architect  of 
the  departments  of  I'Ain  and  Saone-et-Loire 
(France),  and  in  that  capacity  restored  the 
church  at  Brou  and  the  cathedral  of  Autun. 
Dupasquier  built  the  Hdtel  des  Beaxix  ArtstX 
Lyons  and  many  churches  in  different  parts  of 
France.  He  published  Monographie  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Brou  (Paris,  1842,  folio). 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

DUPfiRAC,  irriilNMJJ ;  architect,  painter, 
and  engraver;  b.  about  1535;  d.  1604. 

Dup^rac  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
where  he  made  numerous  engravings  dated  be- 
tween 1565  and  1578.  These  plates  are  pub- 
lished under  the  title  /  Vestigi  della  Antichitd 
di  Roina  (1575).  According  to  F^libien  (op. 
cit.)  Dup^rac  was  employed  at  the  Tuileries  in 
1599.  It  is  possible  that  he  designed  the  old 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  the  galleiy  connecting  with 
the  Pavilion  Bullant  and  the  western  half  of 
the  Grande  Galerie  du  Louvre,  usually  at- 
tributed to  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau  (II.) 
(see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  J.,  II.). 

Mariette,  Abecfdario;  Andr6  F61ibien,  Entrt- 
Hens  8Ur  le»  viet  et  les  ouvrages  des  plus  ezcellents 
peintres,  etc. ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Robert 
Dumesnil,  Le  peirUre-graveur  fraw^ais;  Von 
GeymUUer,  Les  du  Cerceau. 

DUQUB8NOT,  FRANgOIS  (TRANqOlB 
FLAMAND,  FRANCBSCO  FIABOfflNaO); 

sculptor;  b.  1594  (at  Brussels);  d.  July  12, 
1642  (at  Livomo,  Italy). 
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DURANTBL 

Duquesnoy  learned  the  rudiments  from  his 
father,  Henry  Duquesnoy,  a  Flemish  sculptor. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  painter  Rubens  to 
the  Archduke  Albert,  of  Austria,  sovereign  of 
the  Catholic  Netheriands,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion which  enabled  him  to  visit  Italy.  He  was 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Baldaochino 
at  S.  Peter's.  He  made  a  relief  representing 
a  Concert  of  Cherabim,  in  the  church  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  Naples,  a  baa-relief  of  Children  Play- 
ing, in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  a  great  ivory 
crucifix,  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Lichtenstein 
at  Vienna,  etc.  Duquesnoy  was  remarkably 
skilful  in  the  representation  of  children.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  estab- 
lish a  school  of  sculpture  in  Paris,  but  died  at 
Livomo  (Italy)  on  his  way  to  France.  His 
brother  J^rdme,  also  a  sculptor,  left  much  work 
in  Flanders. 

Bellori,  Le  vite  de'  Pitlori,  SchUmH  et  ArchiMti 
Moderni ;  Fetis,  Notice  sur  Duquesnoy  ;  Mariette, 
Abecedario. 

DUQUESNOT,  j£r6mB.  (See  Duques- 
noy, Francis.) 

DURAND,    JEAN    NICOULS    LOUIS; 

architect;    b.   Sept.   18,   1760;    d.    Dec   31, 
1834. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Durand  entered  the 
atelier  of  Etienne  Louis  Boul^  and  in  1780 
won  the  second  Grand  Prix  dPArchUedurt. 
In  1795  he  was  made  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  newly  organixed  Ecole  Polytechnique 
(Paris),  and  retained  that  position  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  published  Recueil  et  paraUile 
des  Edifices  .  .  .  anciens  et  modemes  (92 
pis.  folio,  Paris,  1800) ;  ^Pricis  des  lemons 
d^  architecture  donniesd  V  Ecole  Polytechnique 
(2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1802-1805)  :  Partie  gror 
phique  des  cours  d* architecture  faits  d  V Ecole 
Polyteclinique  (vol.  4to,  Paris,  1821). 

Rondelet,  Notice  historique  sur  J,  N,  L,  Du- 
rand, 

DX7RANDU8  (DURAKD) ;  architect. 

The  inscription  Durand  me  fecU  ia  found 
on  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen.  On  account  of  similarity  of 
workmanship,  Deville  supposes  that  all  the 
vaults  of  the  nave  were  built  by  him. 

Deville,  Revue  des  arehiteetes  de  la  CaMdrale 
de  Rouen. 

DURANTBL,  JBHAN ;  architect. 

About  1569  Durantel  built  the  Halle  aux 
draps  (cloth  market)  of  Paris.  Feb.  24,  1578, 
he  was  called  in  consultation  concerning  the 
constraction  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris.  He 
appears  several  times  in  the  records  of  that  woik 
in  association  with  the  Ouillain  (see  Guillain) 
father  and  son,  Pierre  Chambiges  (II.),  (see 
Chambiges,  P.,  II.),  and  Jean  de  Verdun. 

De  Laborde,  Comptes  des  blUiments  du  rot; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 
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DURBAR 

DXTRBAR.  In  India.  A.  A.  state  recep- 
tion or  audience,  hence :  — 

B,  A  hall  of  audience. 

DttRBR,  AZiBRDGST;  painter,  engrarer, 
and  goldsmith;  b.  May  21,  1471 ;  d.  April  6, 
1528. 

The  great  painter  and  engraver,  Albrecht 
Dtirer,  in  1521-1522  made  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Ralhhaus  at  Nuremberg.  He 
designed  metal  work  and  wrote  books  on  pro- 
portion and  colour.  In  the  title  of  his  work  on 
fortification  he  is  called  an  architect,  Alberti 
Dureri  pictoris  et  architecti  proestantiasimi 
de  urbibuSy  ccutellisque  condendis,  etc.,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (Paris,  1535). 

Ephmasi,  Albrecht  Direr  et  «e«  Destins  ;  Ktlgler, 
Handbook,  Qerman,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  ScJiooU. 

DURH.  A  doorpost  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  **  post,"  i.e.,  when  formed  of  a  timber ; 
a  door  frame,  when  so  constructed.  —  (N.  E.  D.) 

DURHSTBTTBR,  HBZNRICH;  architect. 
(See  Egl,  Andreas.) 

DUST  BIN.  A  permanent  receptacle  for 
dust  and  other  refuse,  as  of  a  dwelling.  In 
large  English  houses  this  is  treated  as  a  matter 
of  importance  and  as  requiring  thought  in  its 
disposition  and  management.  In  the  United 
States  the  custom  may  be  more  general  of  using 
barrels  or  small  movable  receptacles,  and  carry- 
ing them  away  frequently  to  be  emptied. 

It  is  required  that  a  dust  bin  should  have 
tight  doors ;  above  for  the  reception  of  rubbish, 
and  at  the  bottom  for  its  removal.  Also  that 
it  should  be  in  a  very  accessible  place,  and  &r 
removed  from  those  parts  of  the  house  in  which 
the  occupants  spend  their  time.  Even  with 
the  utmost  precautions  frequent  emptying  is 
important  —  R  S. 

DUST  FLXTE;  SHAFT.  A  flue  or  shaft 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  dust  or  rubbish 
from  one  or  more  upper  rooms  or  floors  to  a 
dust  bin  or  other  receptacle  in  the  cellar  or  in 
an  area  or  outside  space  reserved  ad  hoc.  It 
should  be  provided  with  self-closing  air-tight 
doors  at  every  opening.  A  dust  shaft  from  the 
hearth  or  grate  of  a  fireplace  is  commonly 
called  an  ash  chute. 

DUTCH  ARCHITBCTURR  (See  Nether- 
lands, Architecture  of  the.) 

DUTCH  BARN.  In  Great  Britain,  a  shelter 
less  complete  and  less  thoroughly  enclosed  than 
a  bam  in  the  usual  sense.  Three  sorts  are 
described :  one  having  a  fixed  roof  but  other- 
wise imperfectly  covered,  as  by  siding,  which 
form  is  not  expected  to  remain  perfectly  weather- 
tight  ;  another  in  which  the  roof  slides  up  and 
down  between  angle  posts  like  the  hay  Barrack ; 
another  which  is  a  mere  shed  for  the  temporary 
shelter  of  a  loaded  wagon  or  the  like. 

—  (A.  P.  S.) 

DU  TBMPLB,  RAYMOND.  (See  Ray- 
mond du  Temple.) 
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BARLY  BNGLISH  AROHITBCTURB 

D^KTANQ.     A  short  strut  for  Bridging. 

D^KTANOINO.  (See  Gross  Bridging,  under 
Bridging.) 

D^KTARF  (a4j.)*  Lacking  in  the  required 
or  customary  height ;  low  or  short. 

DWARF  DOOR.  One  3  or  4  feet  high, 
whether  complete,  or  forming  the  lower  part 
of  a  divided  or  Dutch  door. 

DWARF  WAINSCOTINO.  In  Great 
Britain,  wainscoting  covering  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  usually  2  feet 
6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet  high.  In  the  United 
States,  a  dado  of  woodwork ;  rare,  as  wainscot- 
ing is  there  seldom  used  for  the  whole  wall. 

DWARF  WALL.  A  wall  of  less  height 
than  a  full  story,  or  which  does  not  rise  to  the 
full  height  required  for  screening  or  protection, 
and,  therefore,  is  often  topped  with  a  fence  or 
railing.  The  Bahut,  or  low  wall,  which  carries 
the  external  roof  of  a  Qothic  building  and  the 
eaves  proper,  is  a  dwarf  wall. 

DWELLING.  A  building  used  for  residence. 
(See  Apartment  House ;  Cabin ;  Castle ;  Cb&- 
teau ;  Cot ;  Cottage ;  Flat ;  Hotel ;  House ;  Inn ; 
Manor  House ;  Palace ;  Tenement  House.) 

DYNAMO.  A  popular  abbreviation  of 
dynamo-electric  machine.  The  term  is  most 
often  applied  to  that  form  of  the  machine  which 
is  properly  called  generator.  (See  Dynamo, 
under  Electrical  Appliances.) 

DTOSTYUB.     A.     Same  as  Distyle. 

B.  In  French,  having  coupled  columns,  like 
the  east  front  of  the  Louvre.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  Diastyle. 


BAOUI.  A.  A  pediment  of  a  Greek  build- 
ing ;  the  rarely  used  translation  of  aUos,  Also 
the  tympanum  or  recessed  panel  of  such  a  pedi- 
ment. 

B.  A  reading  desk  or  lectern,  especially  that 
used  by  an  officiant  in  a  church ;  properly  applied 
only  to  one  which  has  the  form  of  a  bird.  Such 
eagles  of  brass  or  similar  metal  were  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  custom  of  using 
them  still  continues. 

EAR.  Any  relatively  small  projecting  mem- 
ber or  part  of  a  piece  or  structure;  whether 
for  a  structural  purpose,  as  a  lug,  or  merely 
a  decorative  feature,  as  an  acroterium  or 
crosset. 

EARLT  BNOLISH  ARCHiniCTURR. 
The  earliest  style  of  Oothic  architecture  in 
England,  so  styled  by  Thomas  Rickman  (see 
Rickman),  and  the  corresponding  style  in  Scot- 
land. This  may  be  considerefl  as  beginning 
with  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
about  1175,  and  as  ending  with  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.  The  style  next  succeeding  is  the 
Decorated. 
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BABTHBN  GBOnT 

t  ORODT.     Qrout  made  with 
■dobe  or  otiker  wib.     (Sw  Ojon ;  Pitt.) 
—  F.  S.  D. 
BAB^BBVWASa    (See  Brick ;  Kenunia ; 
Term  Cotto  ;  Tile.) 

BAKTUWOKX.  A.  Work  doae  in  rtmoT- 
ing  Mrth,  gnvel,  loose  etoae,  and  the  like.  (See 
EicavatioD.) 

B,  With  the  article,  a  mound,  rampart,  or 
the  like ;  uied  capeciallj  io  forti&cation. 

(See  Betaioing  Wall  and  bibliograph;  under 
that  tenn.) 

juncture  of  two  memberB,  to  one  or  both  of 
vhich  it  ia  tangent,  and  which  would  otherwise 
meet  at  an  awkward  an^e ;  aa  where  the  elop- 
ing portion  of  a  hand  nil  meet8  the  hoiiiontal 
part,  or  where  a  itopiDg  band  tail  is  eurred  to 
meet  a  newel  perpendicularly. 

B.    (In  Law,  see  Lt^ialation.) 

Laval  Baaement.    One  made  in  a  boritontal 


EUar  Ehd;  CmiacH  or  NoaTHBOaonoH,  Nostb- 
AnnoHSHiaa. 

BAST  Hin>.  The  chancel  end  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  ;  so  called  from  the  mediieTal  prac- 
tice of  erecting  churchee  with  that  end  toward 
the  east,  in  which  direction  the  priest  would 
face  when  officiating  at  the  altar.  (See  Apae ; 
Chancel ;  Chapel ;  Lady  Chapel,  under  Chapel ; 
Choir;  Church;  OKcntation.) 

BABT  WINDOW.     Io  church  architecture, 

a  window  in  the  choir  end,  which  'm  commonly 
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BAVB8  LATH 
the  eaat  end.  The  term  would  hanllj  be  need 
for  anj  window  in  a  church  haTing  a  rounded 
cheret  or  apae ;  but  the  aquare-ended  churchea, 
eapeciaUy  oommon  in  EngUnd  though  existipg 
elMwhere,  often  have  large  and  iplendid  win- 
dow* at  this  point  Some  of  these  are  of 
enormoui  mx.  That  of  Carlisle  cathednl,  37 
feet  wide,  hai  nine  lights  divided  I7  two  larger 
and  six  smaller  mnlliona,  and  a  great  triangn- 
lar  bead  filled  with  flowing  tracery.  That  of 
Olouceater  it  of  about  equal  importance,  and 
these  two  window!  are  tj  the  middle  of  the 
fburteeuth  century.  —  R.  S. 

BATmO  ROOIC.  Any  room  principally 
intended  ai  a  place  in  which  to  eat  meala ;  eepe- 

A,  Such  a  room  in  a  factory,  inatitutioD,  or 
the  like,  for  the  employees  or  inmatea. 

B.  Id  English  houaea,  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nirieteenth  century,  a  room 
where  the  ordinaiy  &rotl7  meak  were  aerred ; 
aa  diitinguisbed  from  the  dining  room,  which 
wta  reaerred  for  more  formal  occmsiona  (Com- 
pare Breakfket  Room ;  Dining  Room ;  Homing 
Room.) 

BAVBB.  The  lower  portion  of  a  aloping 
roof  near  the  walls ;  especially,  aneh  a  part 


Eayss  or  a  Honaa  ik  6Aaaaoss4,  Sfaik. 

prqjecting  beyond  the  walls,  and  forming  an 
overhanging  drip  for  water.  (See  Dripping 
EsTEB.)     (Cut,  col.  845.) 

KATBS  BOARD;  BATBB  CATCB.  A 
feather-edged  board  nt  the  lower  edge  of  a  tiled 
or  elated  roof  on  which  is  laid  the  loweet  cnurse 
of  tiles  or  slstes ;  designed  to  give  to  that  course 
the  same  pitch  with  thoee  above. 

BAVBB  CHAKiniL.  A  channel  or  email 
gutter  at  the  top  of  a  wall  to  convey  the  roof 
drippings  to  spouta  or  gargoyles;  particularly, 
one  cut  iu  the  lopping  course  or  in  a  cortwt 
table  serving  as  cornice.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

SAVB8  LATH.  A  heavy  lath  or  similar 
atrip  of  wood  used   in  cheap  work  under  the 
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BAVB8  TBOnOH 
lowest  (»urae  of  tiles  or  bIbIoi  io  place  of  a 
proper  fealher-eilgeU  Envea  Boanl. 

SATBS  raOUaH.  Properly,  a  troiLj;h  or 
boilike  gutter  of  metai  or  wood,  attaclie.l  to, 
or  immeiliatel;  luder,  the  eavm,  to  reivive  Uie 
roof  water  anil  convey  it  to  tbe  spoilt'  or  lenil- 
en.     Hpncit,  anj  gutter  ho  situated. 

BBOHIZB  (v.).  To  fiuiali,  as  wood,  go  as  to 
imitate  ebony  )  to  atniu  black. 

BBOR,  JOHN  DB ;   ecclesiastic  and  an-lii- 

JohD  de  Ebor,  abbot  of  Fountains  Ablioy 
(Eoftand),  began  tbe  erection  of  tlie  abbey 
church  in   1209. 

Ilriilon,  Arrhittrtvral  Anllquilltt. 

BCCLBSIOLOOT.  The  study  of  church 
services,  church  building,  and  of  the  arU  and 
practices  which  pertain  to  these. 

fiCSADO  U  lirTU.  A  turret,  watch  tower, 
or  other  place,  provided  for  guards  or  watch- 
men ;  usually,  in  nediteval  fortiScatiDns,  cor- 
belled out  from  a  curtain  wall  or  from  a  salient 
angle,  and  domiuatiag  tbe  battlements,  either 
open  or  with  a  roof.  Hence,  in  modem  usage, 
aa  angle  turret  springing  from  a  corbel  or  cul 
de  lampe,  as  iu  mauy  lal«  Gothic  and  early 
ReDaisaaDce  houses  in  France  and  Germany. 


Eavbs  or  A  HoiFU  IK  Sabaooma,  SrAiK. 


L  (i)X'"i)  (pi- ;  not  known 
to  be  used  in  siiigular).  In  Greco-Rom»ii 
archiEology,  one  of  a  number  of  bronie  or 
earthen  vases  which,  occonliiig  to  Vitruviua 
(V.,  5,  anil  an  allusion,  I.,  1),  were  commonly 
set  in  cells  under  the  aeata  of  a  theatre  to  rein- 
force the  voices  of  actiirs  and  eliorus  by  their 
supimeed  sonorous  properties.     The  theatre  at 
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Aiuni  in  Asia  Minur  lus  cliambcra  correspond- 
ing with  Vitniviua's  niles,  hut  there  is  no  sign 
of  vases  and  no  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  chambers.  (See  Uurm,  Die  Baukiiiml  der 
Griefkeii,  in  the  Dannstadt  Hanriburh.) 

BCUIHUB.  A.  Tbe  circular,  cushion  like 
member  inCermedintc  l>etween  tbe  square  abacus 
above  anil  the  necking  or  top  of  the  shaft  below, 
in  capitals  of  the  Doric,  and  hence,  a  similar 
member  in  other  orders.  In  the  Greek  Doric^ 
its  profile  varies  from  a  very  convex  almost 
hyperbolic  curve  (Corinth,  Seliniui)  to  a  nearly 
conicsl  form  (Portico  of  Philip,  Deloe);  in  the 
best  examples  {e.g,  Parthenon)  it  is  no  extremely 
subtle  curve.  The  Roman  echinus  is  an  ovolo 
in  section ;  in  some  coses  carved  with  the  egg 
and  dart;  so  aiso  in  moilem  and  Renaissance 
examples.  The  Ionic  capital  also  hu  an  echi- 
nus, partly  bidden  by  the  vulutce ;  this  is  inva- 
riably carved  with  the  egg  and  dart,  both  iu 
Greek  anil  Ronuui,  as  welt  as  modem,  examples. 

The  word  is  sometimes  inaccurately  used 
to  signify  an  ovolo  moulding,  and  even  the  egg 
and  dart  ornament.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

BCHO.  A  sound  repeated  by  reflection  from 
some  obstructing  surface.  It  is  akin  to  rever- 
beration and  residual  sound,  but  the  term  may, 
to  advantage,  be  reserved  for  the  distinct  repe- 
titions of  the  original  sound  that  occur  when 
tlie  reflecting  surfnce  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  tbe  source  and  from  the  auditor. 
When  there  are  two  or  more  large,  reflecting 
surfaces,  and  the  path  of  the  sound  is  such  that 
it  is  reflected  several  times,  passing  tbe  auditor 
and  giving  rise  to  several  repetitions  of  the 
original  sounil,  it  is  known  as  a  multiple  echo. 

There  ore  a  number  of  remarkable  echoes, 
both  architectural  anil  natural,  giving  many  dis- 
tinct repetitions.  CoMraiy  to  a  statement  fre- 
quently made,  based  on  imperfect  attempts,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  architectural  conditiona  will 
result  iu  on  exactly  similar  echo.  It  is  a  perfect 
and  unvai^ing  result  of  the  conditions  imposed. 
—  W.  C.  S. 

BCUICTICISU.  In  modem  srebitectural 
desi^,  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  those  who 
ailvorate  the  liee  use  of  principles,  forma,  and 
details  chosen  from  all  the  historical  styles. 

The  consistent  and  logical  growth  of  the  his- 
torical styles  of  architecture  was  possible  only 
through  the  concentrated  eflforts  of  on  intelligent 
race  of  builders  —  working  up  to  an  ideal,  con- 
stantly advancing,  yet  accepted  and  definite. 
But  moilem  orehitects,  confused  by  the  enor- 
mous moss  of  precedent  pUced  at  their  disposal 
by  the  art  of  the  photographer,  and  by  knonl- 
edge  of  the  various  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  styles,  which  has  been  revealed 
to  them  by  moilem  investigation,  can  have  no 
ideal  of  universal  acceptance,  upon  which  to 
unite  in  profitable  enuilatiun.  but  must  have 
many  ideals  often  cojifijctiug  and  inharmonious. 
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This  serious  dilemina,  in  which  the  modern 
architect  seems  to  be  baffled  by  the  extent  and 
precision  of  his  knowledge,  has  created  many 
schools  at  variance  as  to  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  this  rich  inheritance.  Some  have 
agreed  upon  the  theory  that  the  only  architec- 
ture capable  of  progress  is  one  base* I  upon  the 
reconciliation  of  decoration  with  constniction, 
especially  as  ilhistrated  by  the  practice  of  the 
lay  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  con- 
sequently created  what  is  known  in  England  and 
America  as  the  Gothic  Revival.  Others  have 
anlently  claimed  that  the  only  way  of  ade- 
quately expressing  modem  conditions  of  living 
in  terms  of  architecture  was  by  the  recrudes- 
cence of  the  style  which  had  its  rise  among  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  which  was 
foigotten  in  the  Dark  Ages,  which  was  revived 
with  the  revival  of  learning,  an<l  has  since  ac- 
companied and  illustrated  all  the  civilizations 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  the 
classicists,  who  consider  that  there  is  no  virtue 
save  in  the  application  of  classic  formulae  to 
modem  art.  Another  class,  without  serious 
convictions,  have  been  content  to  practise  in 
the  style  in  which  they  find  they  can  express 
their  ideas  with  the  greatest  fluency.  Others, 
called  the  eclectics,  proposing  to  meet  the  ever- 
Tarying  conditions  of  modem  use,  materials,  and 
methods  with  as  little  embarrassment  as  possi- 
ble from  strong  predilections  for  any  style,  have 
considered  that  their  whole  inheritance  of  archi- 
tectural forai  —  Greek,  Roman,  Romanesque, 
Moresque,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance,  with  all 
their  innumerable  variants  —  was  equally  at 
their  service,  to  be  drawn  upon  without  prejudice 
or  reserve,  according  to  its  present  applicability. 
Their  belief  has  been  that  arbitrary  exclusions 
or  inclusions  in  the  use  of  precedents  are  not 
only  narrow  and  irrational,  but  fmitless,  because 
contrary  to  the  scientific  spirit ;  that  the  style 
of  our  time  cannot  be  forced  in  any  direction 
by  theory,  but  must  necessarily  be  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  evolution  as  our  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  hope  of  modem  architecture 
must  rest  upon  a  similar  basis ;  that,  as  the 
long  succession  of  modem  fashionable  revivals 
of  old  styles  has  apparently  produced  no  lasting 
results,  we  should  use  all  that  has  come  to  us 
from  the  past  without  arbitrary  exclusions,  as  it 
may  be  applicable  to  the  expression  of  our  needs 
and  minds,  thus  enlarging  our  resources  of  form, 
—  our  vocabulary,  —  and  trusting  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  evolution,  only  those  forms 
which  are  fit  and  proper,  practically  and  aestheti- 
cally, will  survive  in  the  new  environments,  and 
V»3oome  permanent  and  available  features  of 
modem  style.  In  other  words,  they  believe 
that  true  progress  is  possible,  not  by  working  up 
to  any  one  ideal,  chosen  from  the  past  by  what- 
ever process  of  selection,  but  by  letting  a  new, 
broader,  and  far  more  prolific  ideal  develop  and 
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establish  itself  gradiuUy  from  a  large  and 
liberal  system  of  experiment  w^ith  precedent. 
(See  Design,  II.)  —  H.  Van  Bruxt. 

iXX>LB  DE  BCfiDBCZNB.  In  French,  a 
medical  school;  especially  one  such  in  Paris, 
a  national  institution,  south  of  the  Seine,  in- 
cluding some  buildings  of  our  own  time,  and  of 
great  interest  as  specimens  of  modem  designing 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  edifice. 

BCOLB  DBS  BEAUX  ART&  In  French, 
a  school  of  fine  arts,  especially  the  national 
establishment  which  occupies  buildings  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris.  Architectu- 
rally, these  buildings  are  not  very  important, 
though  there  are  facades  of  different  epochs 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  (For  the  school  as  an  educa- 
tional influence,  see  Architect,  The,  in  France ; 
and  School  of  Architecture.) 

BCPHORA.  The  projection,  as  of  one  part 
beyond  another,  used  by  Vitraviiu  (III.,  Chap. 
III.)  in  a  special  sense,  as  of  the  prqjection  of 
the  base  beyond  the  shaft. 

EDBUN  (EDELIircrS) ;  abbot  and  archi- 
tect. 

Edelin  was  abbot  of  the  monasteiy  of  Weis- 
senburg  (Elsass,  Germany)  from  1262  to  1293. 
He  rebuilt  the  church  of  his  abbey,  which  still 
exists.  He  built  also  a  refectoiy,  and  established 
subterranean  furnaces  to  warm  his  monastery. 

Gerard,  Leaartittes  de  VAUaee. 

EDGE  BUTT  HINOB.  (Same  as  Butt 
Hinge,  under  Hinge.) 

BDOXNO.  The  operation  of  trimming  the 
edges,  that  is,  the  narrow,  upper  or  lower 
faces  of  rafters,  joists^  or  ribs  to  a  required 
plane  or  surface,  whether  by  cutting  down  or 
furring  out ;  called  also  Ranging  (cf.  Backing). 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  ABCHITBCT. 
(See  Architect,  The,  in  England;  in  France; 
in  Italy ;  Fellowship ;  School  of  Architecture ; 
Societies  of  Architects.) 

IXPPXMBSBGBfCB.  A  whitish  powder, 
formed  by  slow  chemical  process,  on  the  surface 
of  yarious  substances.  The  white  alkaline 
efflorescence  upon  brickwork,  and  to  a  less 
extent  on  stone,  laid  up  with  the  natural 
hydraulic  cements,  not  only  produces  an  un- 
sightly appearance,  but  it  promotes  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  surface.  The  material  is  in 
some  cases  a  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
more  frequently  a  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  removed,  it  usually  forms  again  in  a  short 
time.  No  absolute  remedy  for  it  is  known. 
General  Gillmore's  experiments  indicate  the  uft 
of  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  any  fatty  sub- 
stance, thoroughly  mixed  with  one  hundre<l 
pounds  of  quicklime,  which  is  then  slaked  and 
incorporated  with  the  mortar  made  from  each 
barrel  of  natural  cement.  The  cements  carry- 
ing aluminate  of  calcium  are  the  roost  alterable. 

—  W.  R  HUTTOK. 
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EO0  AND  ANCHOR 

Ab  this  efflorescence  destroys  the  effect  of 
decorative  painting,  various  devices  have  been 
used  to  prevent  its  passing  through  the  work. 
The  only  effective  one  seems  to  be,  covering  the 
wall  sur&oe,  either  of  the  brickwork  or  of  the 
plastering,  with  tinfoil  or  some  other  impervi- 
ous film,  as  is  often  done  in  New  York.  The 
painted  walls  of  the  House  of  the  Faun  (which 
see)  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  before  the 
painting  was  done  (see  Man's  Pompeii),  and 
this  may  have  been  done  to  stop  the  efflores- 
cence.—  R.  S. 

BGK»  AND  ANCHOR;  BGK»  AND  DART; 
BGO  AND  TONOXTE.  An  ornament  applied 
to  a  convex  rounded  moulding,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  approximately  oval  projecting 

rounded  surfaces  of  small 
size,  each  one  surrounded 
by  a  groove  and  a  raised 
rim,  between  which  rims 
are  inserted,  one  between 
every  pair  of  the  "  eggs  " 
with  their  enclosing  ridges,  a  sharp-pointed 
member  calculated  to  contrast  in  tiie  most 
forcible  way  with  the  soft  rounded  surfaces  be- 
tween which  it  is  set.  This  pointed  member  is 
called  dart,  or  anchor,  or  tongue,  according  to 
its  shape,  and  the  name  of  the  ornament  is 
sometimes  varied  accordingly.  Ornaments  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  Greek  buildings  of  the 
Ionic  style,  dating  from  a  time  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  It  is  there  varied  Irom  the 
plainest  nearly  egg-shaped  rounds  with  mere 
ridges  following  their  contour,  and  others  as 
simple  taking  the  place  of  the  "  darts  "  between, 
to  a  much  more  elaborate  design  in  which  the 
eggs  are  turned  into  leaves  with  midrib  strongly 
marked,  and  the  darts  between  modified  in  a 
like  direction.  They  are  also,  even  in  the 
Erechtheion  on  the  Acropolis,  varied  in  size  and 
placing,  from  the  chief  ornament  of  the  cap 
mouldkig  and  several  inches  in  height,  to  one  of 
many  horizontal  parallel  bands,  each  as  small  as 
allows  of  effective  working  of  the  ornament  in 
marble.  The  ornament  was  taken  as  the  single 
decoration  of  the  Roman  Doric  capital;  the 
ovolo  so  decorated  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
this  order.  —  R.  S. 

BOINHARD  ;  abbot  and  architect. 
Eginhard  was  director  of  the  constructions  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  (b.  about  742 ;  d. 
814).  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  plan 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall  (Switzerland),  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  suppressed 
monastery. 

Lenoir,  Architecture  Montutique. 

BOnrrON,  FRANCXB  ;  gUss  painter. 

Eginton  is  called  the  reviver  of  glass  painting 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
fifty  of  his  works  are  known.  In  1794  he 
restored  the  great  western  window  of  Magdalen 
College,    Oxford.     He    executed    Sir   Joshua 
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Reynolds's  Resurrection  window  at   Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artlstt. 

BGL,  ANDREAS ;  architect. 

Bishop  Leon  Dundorfcr  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg,  Ger- 
many) in  1275.  The  chronicles  mention  as 
architects  of  the  building  Andreas  Egl,  Heiii- 
rich  Zehnter,  Heinrich  Dumstetter,  Friedrich 
Speiset,  and  Thomas  Roritzer. 

BtUau,  Ijft  Trois  Qget  de  Varchitecture  gothique. 

BOLE,  J08XIPH  VON ;  architect ;  b.  Nov. 
23,  1818;  d.  March  5,  1899. 

He  was  educated  at  the  polytechnic  schools  of 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  and  Vienna,  and  attended 
(1839-1841)  the  Academy  of  Architecture  in 
Berlin.  In  1847  and  1848  he  served  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  AUgemeine  BatueUung  in 
North  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  He  was 
made  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school  in 
Stuttgart  in  1850,  in  1857  was  appointed 
Hofbaumeister^  and  in  1884  Hofbaudirector 
in  Wiirtembei^  (Germany).  He  built  the 
Polytechnikum  (1860-1865),  remodelled  the 
royal  palace  (1864-1867),  built  the  Gothic 
Marienkirche  and  the  new  Catholic  church,  all 
in  Stuttgart  (Germany). 

Nekrologie  in  Kunstchronik,  March  6,  1890. 

BOTPT,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF.  The 
most  ancient  works  of  monumental  architecture 
are  found  in  Egypt.  At  some  unknown  period 
—  probably  not  less  than  five  thousand  years 
B.C.  —  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  overrun  by 
an  Asiatic  race  bringing  with  them  a  material 
civilization  already  well  developed,  but  of  whose 
formative  stages  no  vestige  has  yet  been  found. 
They  founded  in  their  new  home  a  government 
which  lasted  until  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses  in  525  B.G.,  under  successive  dynasties 
which  have  been  found  to  correspond  substan- 
tially with  the  thirty  enumerated  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho  (the  last  four  of  these  being  the 
Persian  and  three  others  coexistent  with  it). 
These  dynasties  form  the  basis  of  ancient  Egjrp- 
tian  chronology.  The  oldest  monuments  are 
the  royal  tombs  of  the  early  dynasties,  chief 
among  them  the  pyramids,  which  were  the 
work  mainly  of  the  4th-6th  dynasties.  These 
prove  the  existence,  forty  centuries  b.c.,  of  a 
highly  developed  mechanical  skill,  of  the  use 
of  metal,  of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  of  an  organized 
despotism.  The  territory  occupied  by  this 
people  was  confined  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile;  which,  except  at  the  broad  lowlands  of 
the  Delta,  is  hemmed  in  between  rugged  cliffs, 
at  once  isolating  and  protecting  the  empire. 
Early  Egyptian  art  was  thus  almost  untouched 
by  foreign  influences,  but  in  later  ages  conquest 
and  commerce  carried  its  products  to  distant 
shores,  where  they  powerfully  affected  the  nas- 
cent uts  of  all  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
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The  history  of  Egyptian  architecture  fidls 
naturally  into  three  main  divisions — the  Ancient 
or  Pagan,  the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem.  The 
Christian  or  Coptic  period  covers  the  centuries 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  a.d.  ;  the  Pagan 
precedes,  the  Moslem  follows  it. 

The  Ancient  or  Pagan  Period.  This  ia 
customarily  subdivided  into  the  periods  of 
(a)  the  Ancient  or  Mephite  Empire  (ten  dynas- 
ties, circa  4500-3000  B.C.);  (6)  the  Middle 
Empire,  1  lth-13th  dynasties,  reigning  at  Thebes 
from  3000-2100  B.c. ;  (c)  the  New  Empire  (or 
Second  Theban),  18th-20th  dynasties  from  1700 
to  1100  B.C. — the  grand  age  of  art  and  con- 
quest ;  (d)  the  Deouienoe  or  Saitic  period, 
21st-26th  dynasties  at  Sais,  Tanis,  and  Bubas- 
tis;  and  (e)  the  Revival  or  Ptolemaic  period, 
323  B.C.  to  third  century  a.d.,  comprising  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  dominion.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  periods  are  separated  by  the 
unproductive  epoch  of  the  Hyksoe  or  Shepherd 
Kings  —  a  rude  invading  race,  perhaps  Hittites. 
In  the  Decadence  is  included  another  sterile 
epoch,  that  of  the  Pereian  rule. 

Each  of  thett  periods  has  its  distinguishing 
architectural  character.  The  extant  works  of 
the  Ancient  Empire  are  almost  exclusively  sepul- 
chral ;  it  was  the  age  of  pyranuds  and  mastabas. 
In  the  Middle  Empire  the  earliest  of  the  non- 
sepulchral  temples  appear,  and  rock-cut  tombs 
take  the  place  of  mastabas.  The  New  Empire 
was  the  Great  Age  of  Egyptian  art ;  a  period 
of  extraordinary  activity  in  war,  commerce,  and 
architecture,  when  rulere  of  consummate  ability 
made  illustrious  the  names  of  Thothmes,  Ameno- 
phis,  Seti,  and  Rameses  by  covering  the  land  with 
stupendous  temples  and  palaces,  and  excavated 
those  extraordinary  tunnel-tombs  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  syrinx  or  pipe.  The 
decline  was  marked  by  little  else  than  weak 
imitations  of  earlier  achievements;  but  with 
the  Macedonian  conquest  there  came  a  remark- 
able recrudescence  of  artistic  productivity,  to 
which  we  owe  several  of  the  best  preserved 
temples  in  Egypt. 

The  Ancient  Empire  has  left  us  little  in  the 
way  of  decorative  architecture;  but  the  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  pyramids  and  masta- 
bas, and  their  fine  workmanship,  raise  them 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  building  into  that  of 
architecture.  Of  the  pyramids,  —  nearly  one 
hundred  in  number  between  Abu-Roash  and 
Meydfim,  all  of  them  royal  tombs,  accompanied 
originally  each  by  its  own  sepulchral  chapel  or 
temple,  —  six  are  conspicuous  for  size  or  pecul- 
iar construction.  That  at  Sakkarah,  measuring 
400  by  357  feet  on  the  ground  and  190  feet  in 
height,  is  built  in  steps ;  while  that  at  Mey- 
dOm,  belonging  to  the  3d,  or  beginning  of  the 
4th,  dynasty,  is  formed  of  successive  envelopes 
around  a  steep  core  standing  on  a  broad  base. 
The  Dashour  pyramid  has  two  slopes,  the  lower 
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part  being  steeper  than  the  upper.  The  three 
largest  at  Ghizeh,  erected,  respectively,  by 
Khufu,  Khafra,  and  Menkhaura,  of  the  4th 
dynasty,  are  the  best  known,  and  the  firat 
two  the  largest  in  Egypt.  That  of  Khufii 
("  Cheops  ")  has  a  base  of  764  feet  square,  and 
was  originally  482  feet  high  ;  that  of  Khafra 
("Chephren")  is  454  feet  high  on  a  base  of 
717  feet;  while  the  third  (of  Menkhaura,  or 
"Mycerinus")  is  both  steeper  and  smaller, 
being  213  feet  high  and  253  feet  square. 
Each  was  originally  revetted  with  polished 
granite,  and  that  of  Menkhaura  still  retains  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  casing.  The  cham- 
bere  and  passages  of  all  the  pyramids  have  been 
explored  in  recent  yeare,  most  of  them  having 
been,  indeed,  rifled  long  ago  by  the  Arabs.  Ex- 
act measurements  and  careful  exploration  have 
proved  the  sepulchral  purpose  of  the  pyramids, 
and  disposed  finally  of  all  fantastic  theories  as 
to  their  origin  and  significance.  They  were 
carefuUy  oriented,  and  the  firat  two  at  Ghizeh 
so  proportioned  that  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
closely  approximates  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle having  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  for  its 
radius.  The  workmanship  is  uneven ;  some  of 
it  is  marvellous  in  accuracy  and  finish,  while 
other  portions  are  hastily  and  indifierently 
executed. 

The  mastabas  were  tombs  of  oblong  plan 
with  sloping  sides  and  flat  roofs,  and  contained 
a  variety  of  chamben  and  passages,  of  which 
some  were  designed  solely  to  mislead  intending 
desecraton  of  the  tomb.  There  were  in  all 
cases  a  chapel  for  funeral  ofierings;  a  serdab^ 
or  secret  cell,  for  images  of  the  defunct,  by 
which  the  ka,  or  shadowy  double  of  the  soul, 
might  preserve  its  identity  of  existence  until 
released  from  the  tomb  to  enter  the  underworid 
of  the  Sun  of  Nig^t ;  and  a  well,  or  shaft,  for 
the  mummy.  The  greatest  of  these  mastabas 
is  that  known  as  the  Mastabat-el-Faraoun. 

The  only  temples  of  this  period  so  far  di»- 
covered  are  remains  of  a  few  of  the  pyramid 
chapels,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
so-odled  Sphinx  Temple,  belonging  to  the 
Khafra  pyramid.  It  is  T-shaped  in  plan,  with 
massive  walls,  and  aisles  separated  by  plain 
square  monolithic  piers,  once  sustaining  a  roof 
of  stone  lintels,  and  is  accompanied  by  various 
accessory  chamben  and  a  mummy  well. 

Middle  Empire,  The  remains  of  this  pe- 
riod are  less  imposing,  but  full  of  interest  for 
their  architectural  forms.  Fragments  of  a  tem- 
ple at  Bubastis  show  the  clustered  lotos  col- 
umn, common  also  in  the  rock  tombs  of  the 
period,  and  derived  probably  from  prehistoric 
wooden  prototypes.  The  rock  tombs  were 
chiefly  cut  in  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile ;  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  Beni-Hassan, 
adorned  with  open  porches  of  rock-hewn  col- 
umns and  an  antechamber,  or  chapel,  besides 
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the  Berdab  tunnels  and  mummy  cell,  burrowing 
deep  into  the  cliif.  Some  of  the  columns  are 
quatrefoiled  in  plan,  of  the  clustered  lotus  type ; 
others,  called  proto-Doric  from  their  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  Doric  older,  are  plain 
polygonal  piers  with  eight,  sixteen,  or  more  sides 
and  a  square  abacus.  There  are  also,  at  Aby- 
dos,  a  few  structural  tombs  in  the  form  of  steep 
brick  pyramids,  each  with  a  well-marked  portal, 
but  otherwise  uninteresting.  In  all  these  vari- 
ous tombs,  as  also  in  those  of  the  Ancient  Em- 
pire, paintings  and  painted  ornament,  intended 
for  the  sole  delectation  of  the  ka^  display  great 
decorative  skill  and  well-developed  powers  of 
artistic  delineation,  hedged  and  limited  by  hie- 
ratic traditions  and  fixed  processes. 

New  Empire,  The  most  impressive  of 
Egyptian  monuments  aside  from  the  pyramids 
are  the  temples  of  the  New  Empire,  especially 
of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  During  this 
remarkable  period  of  conquest  and  of  archi- 
tectural activity,  successive  monarchs  laboured 
in  the  erection  of  a  series  of  temples  of  a  size 
and  splendour  previously  unattempted,  and  of 
the  most  extraordinary  massiveness  and  solidity 
of  construction.  Some  of  these  were  sepulchral 
temples,  though  not  adjacent  to  the  royal  tombs ; 
such  was  the  Amenopheum,  of  which  there 
remain  only  two  colossal  portal  statues  on 
the  Theban  plain  —  one  of  them  the  famous 
"  vocal  Memnon  ^  of  antiquity.  Such  was  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  Queen  Hatasu,  at 
Deir-el-Bahari ;  the  Ramesseum,  near  by  to  the 
southwest ;  and  the  temple  of  Raraeses  III.,  at 
Medinet  Abu.  These  did  not  differ  essentially 
in  plan  from  other  temples,  varying  only  in 
scale  and  details.  The  general  type,  repre- 
sented on  a  colossal  scale  by  the  temples  of 
Kamak  and  Luxor,  persisted  unchanged  through 
the  whole  history  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  Its 
most  remarkable  exemplifications  under  the  New 
Empire  were  the  Ramesseum,  the  temples  of 
Medinet  Abu,  Abydos,  and  Gumeh,  the  little 
temple  of  Khonsu  at  Kamak,  and  the  colossal 
temples  of  Luxor  and  Kamak.  The  latter,  the 
most  colossal  of  religious  edifices,  was  begun 
during  the  Middle  Empire  by  Usurtesen  III., 
and  continued  by  succeeding  dynasties  till  the 
time  of  Evergetes  II.  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is 
too  complicated  and  peculiar  in  some  of  its  ar- 
rangements to  serve  as  an  absolute  type,  but 
conforms  substantially  to  the  general  scheme  in 
spite  of  these  peculiarities. 

The  essentials  of  this  type  were  a  sanctuary, 
or  sekos,  the  first  portion  to  be  built,  and  the 
smallest,  lowest,  and  darkest  part  of  the  whole, 
comprising  a  small  chamber  with  a  number  of 
accessory  rooms,  cells,  and  passages  for  the 
priests ;  a  hypostyle,  or  columnar  Imll,  usually 
open  at  the  front,  and  architecturally  the  most 
elaborate  feature  of  the  temple ;  and  one  or 
more  forecourts,  each  precede<l  by  a  gateway 
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flanked  by  pylons.  These  last  were  tmncated 
pyramidal  masses  capped  by  flaring  cornices, 
decorated  externally  with  masts  for  banners, 
with  obelisks,  and  with  colossal  seated  statues, 
and  often,  also,  with  huge  pictures  incised  and 
painted,  recording  the  gieat  deeds  of  the  royal 
builder.  A  plain,  unpierced  stone  wall  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  and  sometimes  a  second 
wall  of  brick,  enclosing  a  larger  area.  The  en- 
trance through  these  walls  was  by  pylon-flanked 
gateways,  the  approach  to  which  was  an  avenue 
bordered  on  either  hand  by  colossal  sphinxes. 
The  courts  were  adorned  on  one  or  more  sides 
by  colonnades,  and  served  to  hold  the  crowds 
who  were  not  privileged  to  enter  the  hypostyle 
hall ;  only  the  king  and  higher  priests  were  atl- 
mitted  to  the  sekos.  The  court,  hall,  and  sekos 
were  the  essential  features  of  the  plan,  and  can 
be  recognized  in  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Abu 
Simbel  and  in  the  tiny  temple  at  Dandour  (Nu- 
bia), as  well  as  in  the  half-stmctural,  half-cave 
temples  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  Gherf  Hossein,  etc. 

In  the  stractural  temples  the  arch  was  ignored ; 
the  wall,  pier,  or  column,  and  lintel  were  the 
only  stmctural  elements  admitted,  and  the 
lintels  were  all  of  stone.  The  columns  were 
not  monolithic,  but  built  up  of  many  pieces,  and 
were  often  of  colossal  size.  There  were  no 
"  orders  " ;  but,  in  spite  of  great  variety  in  details, 
the  columns  are  easily  divisible  into  a  few 
general  types,  such  as  the  single  and  the  clus- 
tered lotus-bud,  the  campaniform,  the  palm- 
capped,  and  the  Hathor-headed.  The  lintels 
were  invariably  plain,  and  the  only  cornice  was 
the  flaring  cavetto-coraice,  with  sometimes  a 
cresting  of  uroei  or  serpents.  No  mouldings 
were  used  except  a  kind  of  torus,  and  carved 
architectural  ornament  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  except  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
flu  tings  on  the  cavetto-comice,  and  the  winged 
globe  or  disk  over  each  gateway.  Decoration 
was  effecte<l  chiedy  by  paintings,  either  symbolic 
or  pictorial,  with  incised  outlines  or  forms  in 
low  relief,  and  by  a  decorative  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Conventional  ornament  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  industrial  arts,  or  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  tomb  interiors ;  it  was  largely  based  on 
lotiis  forms ;  but  other  flowers  as  well  as  the  pii- 
pyrus  and  purely  conventional  forms  figure  in  it, 
treated  usually  with  great  decorative  propriety. 

This  solemn  and  massive  architecture  is 
marked  by  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  repose, 
grandeur  of  scale,  and  a  certain  sublimity  of 
general  effect.  Even  in  mins  the  temples  of 
Kamak,  Luxor,  Abydos,  Medinet  Abu,  and  the 
Ramesseum,  produce  an  extraordinary  impression 
of  majesty  and  grandeur. 

Ptolemaic  Period.  The  later  temples, 
erected  during  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  rule, 
rival  those  of  the  Great  Age  in  splendour,  and  a 
few  of  them,  as  at  Piiilie,  are  temple  groups  of 
the  first  magnitude.    The  splendour-loving  Macc- 
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donian  mien  revived  Egyptian  architecture  with 
uo  admixture  of  Greek  details,  but  with  great 
richness  in  the  capitals  and  applied  decoration. 
An  innovation  characteristic  of  the  period  was 
the  insertion  of  screen  walls  between  the  columns 
of  the  front  row  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  as  at 
Edfu,  Denderah,  and  Phil®.  The  simple  lotus> 
bud  column  was  generally  abandoned  for  those 
with  floral  or  palm  capitals,  or  quadruple  Ha- 
thoric  masks,  and  the  pictures  and  hieroglyphics 
were  disposed  on  the  walls  with  more  regard  to 
scale  and  decorative  effect  than  formerly.  The 
temples  of  Denderah  (time  of  Cleopatra)  and  of 
Edfu  are  especially  well  preserved  examples  from 
this  period,  but  the  most  imposing  and  pictu- 
resque group  is  that  on  the  island  of  Philie  near 
the  second  cataract,  with  a  temple  of  Isis,  long 
and  ornate  colonnades,  and  two  small  peripteral 
temples,  one  dating  from  the  time  of  Nectanebo, 
the  other  Ptolemaic  At  Esneh,  Dakkeh, 
Kalabsh^,  and  Kardassy  (Gher-tashi)  are  others 
of  less  importance  in  the  same  general  style. 

Besides  temples  of  the  common  type  there 
were  also  numerous  small  temples  or  shrines 
entirely  open  externally,  and  others  built  with 
piers  or  columns  around  a  small  chamber  for 
special  religious  or  ceremonial  purposes,  e.g,  the 
mammeisi,  supposed  to  serve  for  the  rites 
attending  childbirth.  Besides  the  two  at  PhilsB 
mentioned  above,  there  are  other  examples  at 
Edfu,  Elephantine,  and  Medinet  Abu.  Of 
secular,  military,  and  domestic  architecture 
there  are  few  remains  of  importance :  at  Medi- 
net Abu  the  ruins  of  a  pavilion  of  Amenophis 
III. ;  at  Semneh  in  Nubia,  of  an  ancient  fortress 
of  the  time  of  Usurteaen  III. ;  and  scattered 
remains  of  granaries,  forts,  and  other  buildings. 
Pictures  and  reliefis  in  tombs  and  temples  indi- 
cate the  frequent  use  of  wood  for  houses,  and  a 
style  of  domestic  architecture  very  simple  and 
unostentatious  externally. 

The  Coptic  Period,  The  migestic  temple 
architecture  of  Egypt  expired  during  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  Egypt  fell  into  decay,  from  which 
it  did  not  revive  until  the  Arab  conquest  in  638 
▲.D.  During  this  long  period  of  atrophy  the 
only  architectural  activity  was  that  of  the  Coptic 
Christians,  who  covered  the  countiy  with 
churches  and  convents  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  Copts, 
whose  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word 
for  Egypt,  remain  to  this  day  as  a  survival  of 
the  higher  castes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
the  fellakin  do  of  the  ancient  serfs.  Having 
espoused  with  fervour  the  Monophysite  heresy, 
th^  were  intensely  hostile  to  Byzantine  influ- 
ences of  every  kind,  and  worke<l  out  a  style  of 
their  own  which  completely  ignored  alike  the 
ancient  Egyptian  traditions  of  form  and  the  con- 
temporaiy  Byzantine  practice,  but  profoundly 
influenced  the  art  of  the  conquering  Arabs  in 
later  centuries.     The  sweeping  destruction  of 
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these  early  churches  and  monasteries  by  the 
Moslems  has  lett  us  only  scanty  traces  of  this 
architecture;  but  it  was  probably  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  earliest  mosques,  like  that  of  Amiu 
at  Cairo,  since  these  were  built  by  Copts,  pre- 
sumably in  t'leir  own  prevailing  style.  The 
plan  of  the  early  churches,  like  that  of  these 
mosques,  was  suggested  by  the  forecourt  and 
hypostyle  hall  of  the  great  temples,  and  com- 
prised  an  atrium  surrounded  by  arcades  and  a 
hall  beyond,  in  which  arcades  likewise  replaced 
the  colonnades  of  the  temples.  The  ceilings 
were  of  wood,  the  buildings  low  and  insignifi- 
cant. A  small  sanctuary  at  the  centre  of  the 
farther  side  of  the  hall  was  vaulted  or  domed, 
and  the  arches  were  generally  pointed.  These 
early  pointed  arches  the  Copts  introduced  into 
the  mosques  which  they  built  for  the  Arab 
conquerors,  where  they  served  as  a  tjrpe  for  the 
arches  of  all  the  later  Moslem  buildings.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  the  Copts  that  architecture 
owes  the  earliest  systematic  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  though  reinvented  later  by  the 
medieval  church  builders  of  the  West. 

The  later  Coptic  churches,  including  nearly  all 
those  now  extant,  were  basUican  in  plan,  three- 
aisled,  with  a  domical  sanctuaiy,  and  galleries, 
small  in  size  and  sadly  wanting  in  architectural 
beauty ;  their  internal  effect  is  further  injured  by 
the  transverse  screens  which  divide  the  men  from 
the  women,  and  they  possess  little  decorative 
detail  of  interest.  It  required  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  conquerors  to  bring  into  full  play, 
in  the  mosques,  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
Copts,  especially  in  the  decorative  treatment  of 
suifaces. 

The  Mohammedan  Period,  The  general 
history  and  principles  of  Mohammedan  architec- 
ture are  given  under  that  title ;  the  present  notice 
is  concerned  with  those  features  and  monuments 
peculiar  to  Cairo.  For  Cairo,  including  Foetat 
and  the  neighbourhood,  contains  practically  all 
that  is  important  in  Egyptian  Moslem  archi- 
tecture. 

This  style  was,  for  several  centuries  after  the 
conquest  by  Amni,  in  638  a.d.,  in  reality  but  a 
variant  of  the  Coptic.  All  the  mosques  erected 
previous  to  the  Baharite  Sultans  (1250)  were 
alike  in  general  plan,  having  a  courtyaid  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  single  or  double  ar- 
cades (liwftns),  and  with  the  fountain  of  ablutions 
(hanefiyeh)  in  the  centre.  The  fourth  side  was 
closed  by  the  mosque  proper,  the  prayer-room  fx 
maksourah,  a  low  hall  consisting  of  several 
transverse  aisles  separated  by  arcades  on  piers 
or  columns,  open  at  the  front  to  the  court,  and 
provided  on  the  farther  siile — always  to  the 
eastward  —  with  one  or  more  niches  (mihrab), 
indicating  the  kibleh  or  direction  of  Mecca, 
toward  which  every  Moslem  prays.  The  whole 
edifice,  including  the  court,  was  often  surrounded 
by  a  second  or  exterior  circuit  wall,  pierced  by 
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one  or  more  gates.  Such  were  the  moeques  of 
Amru  (642),  of  whose  original  structure  hardly 
a  trace  remains,  though  its  plan  survives  in  the 
present  ruinous  mosque  of  that  name ;  of  Ibn 
Tuldn  (876),  in  which  the  Coptic  architect  dis- 
pensed with  columns  by  the  use  of  brick  piers 
with  engaged  shafts  moulded  at  the  comers ;  the 
€kuna-el-A2har  (969),  by  the  Moghrebi  (Moor- 
ish) conqueror,  El-Moezz,  now  a  university ;  the 
mosque  erected  by  his  grandson,  £l-Hakim ;  the 
Gama'n-Noureh  (996),  and  others  of  later  date. 
In  all  of  these  the  Coptic  pointed  arch  was  used ; 
the  ceilings  were  of  wood,  richly  painted ;  in- 
scriptions in  Cufic  characters  formed  borders  and 
friezes  in  the  sumptuous  wall  decoration  of  in- 
crusted  marble  inlay;  and  geometric  interlacings, 
polygonal  and  star  panellings,  and  a  peculiar  form 
of  running  scroll  characterized  the  ornamentation 
of  the  interiors.  Some  of  the  mosques  were  of 
great  size ;  the  court  of  Ibn  TulAn  is  300  feet 
square.  Under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  £1 
Moezz  (969)  the  vault  and  dome  first  begin  to 
appear  in  mosques  and  tombs  by  Coptic  archi- 
tects, influenced  do  doubt  by  Byzantine  models 
in  other  parts  of  the  Moslem  world,  or  by  Per- 
sian buildings  which  have  not  survived  to  our 
time.  The  dome  was  long  confined  to  sepulchral 
buildings ;  it  was  at  first  given  an  ovoid  section, 
which  beoume  pointed  under  the  Baharite  Sul- 
tans ;  and  was  erected  upon  a  square  plan  by 
means,  not  of  spherical  pendentives,  but  of  a  com- 
plex system  of  corbels  and  niches  of  stalactite 
work.  These  domes  were  richly  carved  exter- 
nally, and  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the  dome 
used  as  an  external  decorative  feature.  Inters 
nally,  the  preoccupation  of  the  Cloptic  architect 
was  to  produce  an  impression,  overhead,  of  mys- 
tery and  gloom,  rather  than  of  space  and  breadth ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  dome  was  dark,  its  deco- 
ration intricate  and  perplexing.  In  this  period 
the  minaret  also  came  into  use,  and  during  the 
next  three  centuries  was  developed  into  an  archi- 
tectural feature  of  great  elegance.  Square  or 
octagonal  in  plan,  built  in  two  or  three  dimin- 
ishing stages,  marked  by  external  galleries,  car- 
ried on  rich  stalactite  corbelling,  it  was  made 
highly  ornate  in  every  part. 

All  these  tendencies  were  emphasized  under 
the  Ayfib  dynasty  (1160>1250)  and  the  Mame- 
luke Sultans  of  the  Baharite  (1250>1376)  and 
Borgite  (1376-1517)  lines:  a  period  which  co- 
incides closely  with  that  of  the  Qothic  styles  in 
Western  Europe,  and  is  characterized  by  a  simi- 
lar progression  in  the  direction  of  lightness,  lof- 
tiness, splendour  of  decoration,  and  elaboration 
of  plan.  Many  of  the  mosques,  like  the  great 
monasteries  of  Christendom,  comprised  whole 
groups  of  buildings  for  hospitals,  schools,  and 
similar  purposes,  and  a  still  larger  number  in- 
clude the  founder's  tomb  or  turbeh.  The  dome 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
but  was  later  used  also  over  the  prayer  room. 
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Stalactite  decoration  became  more  elaborate, 
star  panelling  more  involved,  the  minarets  more 
slender  and  ornate.  The  entrance  doorway  was 
enclosed  in  a  lofty  rectangle  extending  to  or  above 
the  top  of  the  exterior  wall  and  chiefly  occupied 
by  a  colossal  stalactite-headed  niche  bordered 
by  arabesques.  The  hospital-mosque  or  Maris- 
tan  of  Kaladn  dates  from  1284-1305;  that  of 
£1  Medauy,  from  1332;  of  Sultan  Hassan,  with 
four  barrel-vaulted  chambers  opening  upon  the 
court  or  sahn,  like  the  arms  of  a  cross,  to  form 
the  liwans  and  sanctuary,  with  the  Sultan's  dom- 
ical tomb  beyond  the  latter  (1379).  Other  im- 
portant mosques  are  £1  Barkdk  (by  the  founder 
of  the  Borgite  line),  with  two  domical  turbeh 
(tombs)  at  the  ends  of  the  wooden-roofed  sanc- 
tuary (1384);  £1  Muayyad  (1412);  the  tomb- 
mosque  of  Kaid  Bey  in  the  Karafah  (1470- 
1480),  one  of  the  richest  of  all  those  in  Cairo 
in  its  internal  as  well  as  external  decoration,  its 
pavements,  and  its  minaret.  Another  mosque 
by  the  same  Sultan  near  Ibn  Tuldn  is  on  a  simi- 
lar plan,  but  now  very  ruinous.  The  last  of  the 
Mamelukes,  Ghouri,  also  built  a  mosque  which 
bears  his  name  and  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  purely 
Arab  mosques  (circa  1513).  In  1517  Egypt  be- 
came a  Turkish  province  under  Selim  I.,  and  the 
Utter  mosques  are  generally  in  the  Turkish  style, 
based  on  Byzantine  precedents,  e.g,  Sinan  Pasha 
mosque  in  the  Bulak  suburb  (1571),  with  broad 
low  dome  on  octagobal  drum,  and  a  domical- 
vaiilted  vestibule  enclosing  three  sides  of  the 
sanctuaiy  like  that  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  The 
great  mosque  of  the  usurper  Mohammed  Ali  in 
the  citadel  (1815-1821),  an  imitation  of  the 
Yenl  Djami  at  Constantinople,  though  uninter- 
esting in  detail,  is  intemaUy  impressive  by  its 
spaciousness,  loftiness,  and  lavish  use  of  ala- 
baster and  painted  tiles. 

In  general  the  Egyptian  Moslem  architecture 
is  important  rather  on  the  decorative  than  on 
the  structural  side,  although  it  presents  in  its 
domes,  minarets,  and  stalactites,  and  in  the  in- 
terlocking voussoirs  of  many  of  its  arches,  much 
structural  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  is  most  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  the  masterly  use  of  intricate 
and  perplexing  geometrical  combinations,  ex- 
pressed in  strong  colours,  covering  interior  and 
exterior  alike  with  elaborate  ornament  so  com- 
posed and  distributed  as  not  in  any  way  to  de- 
stroy the  larger  lines  and  effects  of  the  building. 
Stained  glass,  set  in  patterns  perforated  in  hard 
plaster,  was  used  with  excellent  effect  in  win- 
dows of  moderate  size ;  rich  marble  was  employed 
in  pavements  and  on  walls  in  various  forms  of 
mosaic  and  inlay;  and  the  mambars  or  high 
pulpits  next  the  mihrab,  the  doors,  the  mosque 
lanterns,  and  other  accessories  were  extremely 
well  designed  and  well  executed. 

Of  the  great  mediaeval  palaces  of  Cairo  there 
is  little  or  nothing  left,  though  the  accounts  of 
them  in  the  Arab  histories  read  like  fables  in  the 
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deBcriptioDfl  of  their  Bplendour  and  extent.  The 
modern  houaes  are  picturesque,  built  usually 
with  a  central  court  on  which  opens  a  lai^  re- 
ception hall  with  a  diwiln  (divan)  on  one  side, 
while  the  other  three  give  access  to  the  various 
living  rooms.  The  meshrebeeyeh  or  projecting 
oriel  windows,  enclosed  by  lattice  screens  of 
turned  work,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  street  fronts,  are  elaborate 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  street  architecture. 
(See  Moslem  Architecture;  Mosque.) 

For  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  consult  Per- 
rot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  EgjfjU 
(the  French  original  should  be  used,  if  practicable), 
and  the  various  works  of  Masp6ro,  especially  bis 
Archkologie  Egyptienne,  a  small  book  well  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Edwards,  with  additional  notes.  All 
the  works  of  Mariette,  Brugsch  Bey  {Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs — a  translatiou  by  Broderick),  and 
Flinders  Petrie,  especially  his  aistory  of  Egypt, 
which  gives  singularly  well  the  true  significance 
of  the  monuments;  also  the  plates  of  Jomard^s 
Description  de  v£gypte,  Antiquitis.  On  Coptic 
l^gyptf  Butler,  The  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt.  On 
Egypto-Moslem  architecture,  Bourgoin,  Les  Arts 
Arabes;  Franz  Pasha,  Die  Baukunst  des  Islanis 
rin  the  Darmstadt  Handbueh  der  Architektur) ; 
Oayet,  L^Ari  Arabe;  Prisse  d'Avennes,  L^Ari 
Arabs:  Texier,  Monuments  Arabes  du  Caire.  The 
magnificent  plates  of  Prisse  d*  Avennes  {Art  £gyp- 
tien  and  Art  Arabe)  are  of  undisputed  excellence, 
but  the  text  has  never  been  completely  developed 
into  a  treatise.  _  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

BOTPTXAR  BRBCCZA.  Same  as  Egyptian 
Breccia  Marble,  under  Marble. 

EZOTVBD,  NIKOLAI;  architect;  b.  June 
22,  1701  ;  d.  June  7,  1754. 

Eigtved  began  as  a  gardener  in  Germany.  In 
1729  he  served  in  the  Saxon  army  as  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers.  In  1732  be  was  sent  by 
Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  (d.  1746),  to  study 
architecture  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  court  architect  inspector  of  the  Academy 
at  Copenhagen  (1745),  and  finally  director  of 
the  Academy  (1751).  He  built  the  palace  of 
the  crown  prince  (1745),  the  four  palaces  of  the 
Amalienborg  place,  the  old  Royal  Theatre,  the 
palaces  of  ChristianboTg,  Fredensborg,  Sophien- 
bevg,  and  Bregentved.  Eigtved  began  the 
"Marble  Church"  at  Copenhagen,  which  was 
continued  by  Nicolas  Henry  Jardin  (see  Jardin, 
N.  H.). 

Weilbacb,  Nyt  Dansk  Kunstner  lexicon ;  Neckel- 
mtLRiit  Benaissance  in  Danemark:  Blatter  fur  Ar- 
chitek  und  Kunsthandwerk^  1896. 

BZNHART ;  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and 
statesman. 

He  came  to  the  school  of  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  in  Germany  in  his  youth,  and  was  later 
attached  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  (b.  742 ; 
d.  814)  as  general  superintendent  of  the  impe- 
rial buildings.  He  built  the  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany,  of  which  the  chapel 
remains  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  town. 

R.  Dohme,  Einhart  in  Dohme  Series. 
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An  anointing  room  in 
a  bathing  establishment  (Vitruvius,  V.,  11). 
(See  Uuctorium.) 

BIt-AKSA.  (In  Arabic,  "The  Far"  or 
"  The  Distant,"  probably  referring  to  its  mark- 
ing Q  remote  part  of  what  was  then  the  Mo- 
hanunedan  empire.)  A  mosque  at  Jeruaalexn  ; 
it  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  Mohammedan 
place  of  worship  next  to  the  one  at  Mecca ; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  much  of  the  struc- 
ture is  Byzantine,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
work  belonged  to  a  basilica  built  by  Jus- 
tinian. 

ZILASTICiTy.  A.  The  power  possessed 
by  solid  bodies  of  regaining  their  form  after 
deformation  which  has  not  been  so  great  as  to 
overpass  their  limit  of  elasticity.  When  an 
ivory  ball  rebounds  after  fidling  on  a  hard  aur- 
faoe  it  is  because  the  ball  seeks  to  regain  its 
perfectly  spherical  shape,  and  the  sui&oe,  as  of 
a  billiard  table,  also  seeks  to  return  from  the 
compression  which  it  has  undeigone  imder  the 
blow.  Ivory  has  much  elasticity,  marble  some- 
what  less ;  many  stones  are  very  elastic,  those 
which  are  the  hardest,  the  most  so  as  a  general 
thing ;  but  wood  is  of  limited  elasticity,  and  a 
bar  of  it  is  rather  easily  bent  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  remain  bent,  different  woods  differing 
greatly  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  some,  and  notable  instances  of  this  may  be 
named ;  thus,  two  heavy  beams  of  hard  pine 
supported  a  floor  of  artificial  stone,  and  when 
the  material  of  the  flooring  was  still  wet,  yielderl 
under  its  weight  nearly  2^  inches  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  but  returned  to  an  apparently  perfect  level 
as  the  floor  dried,  thus  lifting  the  whole  weight 
of  this  floor  by  their  elasticity.  Iron  beams 
have  much  ehiBticity,  as  is  evident  from  the 
peculiar  vibration  which  a  floor  composed  of 
them  so  frequently  undeigoes. 

B.  By  extension,  and  inaccurately,  flexi- 
bility or  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  irregu- 
lar pressures  and  strains,  said  of  a  building 
or  part  of  a  building.  It  is  customary  to  say 
of  the  Gothic  construction,  that  it  is  elastic ;  by 
which  is  meant  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
a  little  without  showing  dangeroua  cracks,  or 
without  risking  its  solidity  and  permanence. 
There  is  also  conveyed  in  this  descriptive  term 
an  idea  of  that  resistance  of  force  by  force  which 
is  peculiar  to  Gothic  building.  In  this,  the 
thrust  of  one  arch  is  taken  up  or  neutralised 
by  the  thrust  of  another  arch,  and  so  on  imttl 
the  last  arch  of  a  series  thrusts  sgninst  a  flying 
buttress,  which  transmits  the  thrust  finally  to  a 
solid  and  passive  mass  of  masonry,  the  outer 
buttress,  or  to  the  foundations  or  the  ground. 
In  Roman  Imperial  and  some  other  arcuated 
styles,  there  is  little  of  this  neutralisation  of 
one  active  force  by  another,  but  all  arches  have 
their  thrust  taken  up  by  solid  masses  of  masonry. 

—  RS, 
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The  limit  of  stress  up 
to  which  the  material  takes  do  permanent  de- 
formation, or  from  which,  being  stretched  or 
bent,  it  retams  to  its  original  form  when  the 
stress  is  removed.  — W.  R.  H. 

SLBOW  (I.).  An  sppliance  upon  which 
the  elbow,  as  of  a  sitting  person,  may  rest ;  an 
arm  rest  of  a  choir  stall  or  pew. 

BKAO'W  (II.).  In  general,  any  relatively 
small  piece  or  part  of  a  structure  bent  or 
formed  to  an  angle,  as  a  pipe,  an  angle  formed 
by  two  surfaces,  or  the  like.     Specifically :  — 

A.  In  English  usage,  (1)  a  short  return  or 
sharp  angular  change  of  direction  for  a  short 
distance,  in  a  wall,  as  for  a  recess ;  (2)  in  join- 
ery, that  portion  of  the  jamb  of  a  recessed 
window  between  the  floor  and  bottom  of  the 
shutter  boxing. 

B.  A  piece  of  pipe  formed  either  by  a  curve 
or  by  a  mitre  joint  to  connect  two  sections  of 
pipe  at  an  angle. 

C.  The  ear  or  projecting  portion  of  a  croa- 
sette  to  a  door — or  window — architrave. 
(Rare.)  — R.  S. 

BLBOlXr  BOARD;  RAIL.  A  board  or 
strip  forming  the  inner  sill  of  a  window  trim, 
or  secured  to  a  wall  or  screen  at  about  the 
height  of  an  arm  rest. 

BLBAHOR  GROB8.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor.) 

BLBCTRZCAL  APPUAITCBB.  The  fix- 
tures and  appointments  necessary  to  electrical 
work  in  buildings,  or  which  are  used  when 
needed.  After  the  article  Wiring,  the  other 
terms  are  arranged  alphabetically.  (See  also^ 
under  their  different  headings.  Candle  Power; 
Lightning  Rod ;  and  the  general  terms  Annun- 
ciator; levator;  Lighting;  Warming.) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ELECTRICAL  APPUANCB8 


1.  Wiring. 

2.  Alarm. 

8.  Arc  Lamp. 

4.  Attachment  Plug. 

6.  Battery. 

6.  Bell. 

7.  Burglar  Alarm. 

8.  Buzzer. 

9.  Circuit. 

10.  Circuit  Breaker. 

11.  Cleat. 

12.  Clock,  Electric. 

13.  Conduit 

14.  Cat-out,  Fusible. 
16.  Door  Opener. 

16.  Drip  Loop. 

17.  Dynamo. 

18.  Extension  Bell. 

10.  Fixture,    Combina- 
tion. 

20.  Flexible  Cord. 

21.  Gas  Lighting. 

22.  Hanger  Board. 

28.  Incandescent  Lamp. 
24.  Insulating  Joint. 
26.  Insulating  Tubes. 
26.  Insulator. 


27.  Junction  Box. 

28.  Magnet. 

29.  Meter,  Electric. 

30.  Moulding. 

31.  NeUing     for      Arc 

Glol^ 

32.  Pump,  Electric. 

33.  Push  Button. 

34.  Rosette,  or   Ceiling 

36.  Shell,  Electric  Light 
Fixture. 

36.  Socket,  Incandescent 

Lamp. 

37.  Spark  Arrester. 

38.  Storage  Battery. 
30.  Switch. 

40.  Switch  Board. 

41.  Telephone. 

42.  Temperature   Regu- 

lator. 

43.  Thermostat. 

44.  Transformer. 

45.  Vapor-tight  Globe. 

46.  Voltaic  Cell. 

47.  Watchman's   Regis- 

ter. 
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1.  Wirittg.  Considered  broadly,  the  electric 
wiring  in  a  building  is  the  ^tem  of  conductors 
and  auziliaiy  applianoes  provided  fw  the  con- 
duction and  control  of  the  electric  current,  so 
that  it  may  be  properly  carried  from  the  gen- 
erating plant  to  the  lamps,  motors,  or  other 
applianoes  where  the  electrical  energy  is  used. 

Copper  is  used  for  the  conductors  because  it 
has  the  least  resistance  of  any  of  the  cheaper 
metals.  It  has  a  certain  amount  of  resistance, 
however,  depending  upon  the  sice  of  the  wire, 
and  it  is  necessary  with  all  installations  to  take 
into  account  the  strength  of  the  currents  in  the 
diflferent  parts  of  the  system  and  the  distances 
the  currents  have  to  travel,  so  that  neither  the 
energy  required  to  force  the  currents  through 
the  wires,  nor  the  cost  of  the  copper,  will  be 
excessive.  The  loss  of  energy  in  the  wiring  is 
serious,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  on 
account  of  the  effect  on  the  electrical  pressure. 
When  lights  are  operated  on  the  multiple  sys- 
tem (see  Lighting,  Electric),  the  pressure  should 
be  approximately  the  same  at  the  terminals  of 
each  lamp;  but  when  energy  is  used  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  wires,  a  part  of  the 
pressure  is  thus  lost,  and  the  lamps  give  less 
light.  Where  the  wiring  is  cardessly  calcu- 
lated, it  may  happen  that  lamps  in  different 
parts  of  the  system  will  be  giving  widely  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  light. 

Besides  providing  conducting  paths  for  the 
current,  these  paths  must  be  insulated,  so  that 
the  electricity  will  not  leak  back  by  side  paths 
where  it  will  not  be  useful  Plaster,  brick- 
work, and  damp  material  of  many  kinds,  as 
well  as  metals,  offer  fairly  good  paths  for  the 
current,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
conducting  wires  on  porcelain  or  glass,  which 
are  nearly  perfect  insulators,  or  else  cover  the 
wire  with  a  substantial  rubber  insulating  cover- 
ing, and  then  run  the  covered  wire  in  tubes  for 
protection.  All  wires  in  buildings  have  an  in- 
sulating covering,  but  this  is  not  depended  upon 
exclusively  unless  it  is  protected  from  abrasion. 

Since  on  electric  current  in  passing  through 
a  short  air  space  causes  an  electric  arc  with  its 
intense  beat,  and  since  electric  currents  too 
laige  for  the  conductors  carrying  them  often 
produce  a  great  amount  of  heat,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  precautions  so  that  this  heating  will 
not  occur  accidentally  and  set  fire  to  surround- 
ing material.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  safe  electrical  construction, 
and  experience  has  developed  methods  now 
clearly  appreciated  and  followed  by  all  compe- 
tent workmen.  The  rules  for  safe  wiring  are 
laid  down  in  detail  in  what  is  known  as  the 
National  Electrical  Code.  This  code  of  niles 
has  had  a  gradual  growth.  Beginning  with 
comparatively  few  requirements,  it  has  been 
amended  and  eidarged  as  the  experience  of  the 
electric  companies  and  the  insurance  companies 
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has  brought  out  more  clearly  the  precautionB 
that  are  neoessary  for  good  and  safe  service.  In 
ita  present  form,  the  code  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American 
Street  Railway  Association,  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies,  National  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, National  Electric  Light  Association, 
and  Underwriters'  National  Electric  Association. 

The  principles  underlying  good  wiring  con- 
struction are  simple,  but  their  application  to  all 
conditions  leads  to  great  detail.  In  general,  the 
rules  have  been  designed  to  prevent  destructive 
arcs  and  excessive  current,  to  keep  the  effects  of 
these  accidents  local  if  they  happen,  and  to 
make  it  easy  to  repair  defects. 

All  wiring  for  incandescent  lighting,  and  con- 
sequently much  the  greater  part  of  the  wiring 
in  buildings,  is  for  use  with  the  low  pressure 
multiple  system.  With  this  system,  service 
wires  enter  the  building  from  the  generating 
plant,  mains  are  connected  to  these  service  wires, 
branches  run  from  the  mains,  and  taps  to  the 
lamps  run  from  the  branches.  Wherever  the 
size  of  wire  changes,  cut-outs  containing  fusible 
strips  of  metal  are  inserted,  and  these  strips 
melt  and  break  the  circuit  if  the  current  be- 
comes too  lai^  for  the  wire  to  carry  safely. 
Switches  can  be  inserted  at  any  parts  of  the 
system  to  cut  out  a  small  or  huge  number  of 
lamps  or  other  appliances.  The  wires  may  be 
run  on  non-combustible  insulators,  or,  if  not  in 
concealed  spaces,  may  be  run  in  moulding. 
Where  wiring  is  concealed,  much  the  best 
method  is  to  run  the  wires  in  conduit.  For 
this,  the  building  is  firet  fitted  with  a  system  of 
tubes  or  pipes,  now  commonly  made  of  wrought 
iron.  These  tubes  are  laid  under  the  plaster, 
and  lead  the  service  wires  to  the  nudnS)  the 
mains  to  the  branches,  the  branches  to  the  taps, 
and  thence  to  the  lamps,  and  wherever  wires 
are  to  be  connected  to  other  wires,  a  junction 
box  is  provided.  The  insulated  wires  are  drawn 
through  these  tubes,  and  the  necessary  connec- 
tions made.  The  tubes  are  not  depended  upon 
for  insulation,  but  aro  simply  raceways  for  the 
wires,  protecting  their  insulating  covering  from 
injury,  and  affording  a  confined  channel  through 
which  a  wire  may,  at  any  time,  be  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  another. 

With  electric  bell  circuits  and  others  of  this 
class  operated  with  low  electric  pressures,  the 
highest  grade  of  electrical  construction  is  not  a 
necessity,  but  goo<l  construction  assures  so  much 
better  service  that  even  with  this  class  of  work 
the  standard  of  wiring  construction  is  becoming 
very  much  like  the  better  grade  of  electric  light 
wiring. 

2.  Alarm,  A  device  operated  by  electricity 
that  attracts  attention  upon  the  occurrence  of 
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certain  events  or  conditions.  An  alarm  can  be 
given  by  the  presence  of  a  person  at  some  defi- 
nite place,  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  a 
change  in  the  temperature  of  a  room,  or,  in  £act, 
any  event  or  condition  that  can  cause  two  con- 
ducton  of  electricity  either  to  come  togetbo*  or 
to  separate,  or  that -can  cause  appropriate  move- 
ment between  a  magnet  and  a  coil  of  wire.  An 
alarm  system  ordinarily  consists  essentially  of  an 
electric  bell  which  sounds  the  alarm,  a  battery 
or  other  source  of  electric  current  supply,  and 
devices  at  the  points  where  events  or  oonditioDB 
occur  that  either  close  or  open  the  electric  cir- 
cuit, and  set  the  alarm  in  operation.  The  variooa 
parts  of  the  system  are  connected  by  insulated 
wires  run  in  the  walls,  or  in  grooves  in  the 
floors.  Alarm  systems  differ  in  detaU  and  com- 
plexity according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.     (See  below,  Bell ;  Bui^lar  Alarm.) 

3.  Arc  Lamp.  An  electric  lamp  making 
use  of  the  fact  that  an  electric  current  passing 
through  a  small  apace  between  two  oonductora, 
such  as  carbon  pencils,  causes  extremely  intense 
light,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  arc  between 
the  conductora.  Intense  heat  is  also  generated, 
and  the  conductora  are  gradually  consumed. 
For  many  reasons,  carbon  pencils  are  always 
the  conductora  used,  and  they  are  placed  in  the 
lamp  vertically,  point  to  point.  If  the  carbon 
points  come  together,  the  light  is  extinguished ; 
and  if  the  points  bum  away  and  leave  a  wide 
space,  the  arc  becomes  "flaming,"  and  is  de- 
stroctive  to  the  carbons  and  parts  of  the  lamp. 
The  mechanism  of  the  lamp  consequently  has 
for  its  object  the  maintaining  of  the  arc  at  a 
proper  length  for  the  best  result  The  lamp 
consists  of  the  mechanism  for  this  regulation, 
carbons  held  point  to  point  by  clamps,  a  glass 
globe  surrounding  the  light,  and  a  metal  frame 
supporting  the  parts.  Double  carbon  lamps 
have  two  sets  of  carbons,  and  the  mechanism 
is  such  that  when  one  set  of  carbons  has  become 
too  short  for  further  use,  the  other  set  is  auto- 
matically connected  into  the  circuit. 

4.  Attctchment  Plvg.  An  appliance  to  he 
inserted  into  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  socket 
in  place  of  a  lamp,  or  in  a  special  socket  flush 
with  the  wall,  and  so  arranged  that  flexible  oon> 
ductore  may  be  attached.  Attachment  pings 
are  used  when  it  is  wished  to  provide  a  portable 
lamp  or  other  movable  appliance.  The  portable 
lamp  or  other  movable  appliance  is  attached  to  a 
flexible  cord  of  sufficient  length,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  is  connected  to  the  attachment 
plug,  which  is  inserted  in  any  convenient  wall 
or  fixture  socket. 

5.  Battery.  A  group  of  independent  sources 
of  electricity  so  connected  that  they  act  together 
with  cumulative  effect.  The  term  as  used  ordi- 
narily refers  to  a  group  of  voltaic  cells.  A 
single  cell  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  spoken 
of  as  a  battery. 
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Batteries  of  voltaic  cells  are  the  usual  sources 
of  electric  currents  for  bells,  alarms,  and  other 
similar  household  appliauces.  (See  Voltaic  Cell, 
below.) 

6.  Bell.  Electric  bell  systems  consist  of 
the  bell,  a  battery  which  furnishes  the  electric 
current,  push  buttons  or  other  devices  for  closing 
the  circuit,  and  insulated  wires  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  the  system.  Where  a  bell 
may  be  rung  from  several  different  places,  an 
annunciator  is  used  to  indicate  the  place  from 
which  a  signal  has  come.  An  electric  bell  is 
sounded  by  the  striking  of  a  clapper  actuated 
by  an  electro-magnet  or  by  mechanism  set  in 
operation  by  a  magnet.  In  the  ordinary  form, 
where  the  clapper  has  the  characteristic  rapid 
Tibmtion,  the  annature  of  the  magnet  is  arranged 
80  that  it  will  open  and  close  the  electric  circuit. 
A  light  spring  tends  to  keep  the  armature  away 
from  the  magnet,  but  the  magnet,  when  the 
current  is  passing,  is  strong  enough  to  move 
the  armature.  The  armature  closes  the  circuit 
when  it  is  away  from  the  nuignet  and  opens  the 
circuit  when  it  approaches  the  magnet,  bo  that  it 
is  subjected  alternately  to  the  pull  of  the  magnet 
and  the  pull  of  the  spring.  The  armature  and 
the  attached  clapper  thus  maintain  a  continuous 
vibration  as  long  as  any  push  button  keeps  the 
circuit  active.  When  it  is  wished  to  have  less 
sound  than  a  bell  gives,  the  bell  proper  is 
omitted  and  the  clapper  or  magnet  armature 
simply  vibrates  rapidly,  giving  a  buzzing  sound 
that  can  be  somewhat  increased  by  making  the  en- 
closing case  resonant.  This  arrangement  is  called 
a  buzzer.  The  electric  bell  system  in  laige  build- 
ings, such  as  hotels,  is  often  elaborate.  With 
the  return  call  system  there  is  a  bell  in  each 
room,  in  addition  to  the  general  bell  in  the  office, 
for  instance,  so  that  from  either  a  room  or  the 
office  a  response  to  a  signal  may  be  returned. 
An  appliance  is  also  provided  by  means  of  which 
the  bells  in  all  the  rooms  may  be  sounded  in  case 
of  fire.  Special  arrangements  can  be  made  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  signalling  apparatus  and 
the  annunciator  that  make  it  possible  to  send  a 
number  of  different  signals,  as  in  the  so-called 
"teleseme"  system.  Electric  bells  are  some- 
times operated  by  clockwork  mechanism,  the 
electric  current,  in  connection  with  an  electro- 
magnet, serving  simply  to  release  a  catch  and 
thus  allow  the  clockwork  to  sound  the  bell. 
This  method  is  used  with  gongs  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  is  required. 

7.  Burglar  Alaifn.  An  electric  alarm  that 
is  sounded  when  a  window  is  raised  or  a 
drawer  or  door  is  opened,  or  when  a  person 
walks  over  certain  parts  of  floor  or  stairways. 
As  with  ordinary  electric  alarms,  the  buiglar 
alarm  system  consists  essentially  of  an  electric 
bell,  a  battery,  devices  for  closing  the  electric 
circuit,  and  insulate<l  electric  wires  connecting 
the  different  parts.     The  devices  at  windows, 
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doors,  etc.,  consist  of  metal  contact-pieces  that 
are  held  apart  when  the  window  or  door  is  closed. 
If  the  door  or  window  is  opened  slightly  the 
contact-pieces  come  together,  close  the  electric 
circuit,  and  cause  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The 
contact-pieces  may  be  arranged  to  allow  the 
opening  of  windows  at  the  top  or  a  little  at 
the  bottom,  for  ventilation.  On  floors  or  on 
stairways  mats  are  used  in  which  there  are 
contact-pieces  that  are  brought  together  by  the 
weight  of  a  person.  The  alarm  bell  may  be 
placed  in  a  room  in  the  building,  or  may  be 
in  a  distant  building,  such  as  a  police  station. 
Usually  the  circuit  closed  by  the  contact-pieces 
operates  so  that  the  battery  becomes  directly 
connected  to  the  bell  and  rings  it  continuously 
till  disconnected  by  a  switch  at  the  bell,  even 
though  a  window  or  door  that  has  been  opened 
is  closed  again.  In  connection  with  the  bell  is 
an  annunciator  which  indicates  the  point  from 
which  the  alarm  signal  has  come.  The  appa- 
ratus is  also  usually  supplied  with  arrangements 
by  which  the  whole  system,  or  any  parts,  may 
be  cut  out  of  service,  and  often  there  is  also  a 
clock  that  can  be  set  to  cut  out  the  whole 
system,  or  any  part,  for  any  length  of  time, 
beginning  at  any  hour. 

8.  Buzzer.  (See  Bell,  under  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, 6.) 

9.  Circuit.  The  loop  of  conducting  material 
forming  the  path  for  an  electric  current.  Electric 
currents  as  ordinarily  dealt  with  move  only  in 
closed  loops.  The  circuit  is  broken  and  the 
current  stopped  when  the  continuity  of  this 
loop  is  broken  at  any  point. 

10.  Circuit  Breaker.  The  name  given  to 
a  number  of  different  appliances,  all  of  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  make  a  break  in  an 
electric  circuit  or  maintain  a  break.  The  term 
is  most  commonly  applied  to  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus that  is  virtufdly  an  automatic  switch. 
In  its  normal  position,  metal  pieces  are  held 
in  contact  and  the  current  flows  unintemiptedly 
through  the  breaker.  When  the  current  rises 
beyond  a  predetermined  strength  an  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature,  which  releases  a 
catch,  and  a  spring  or  weight  is  then  fVee  to 
force  the  metal  pieces  apart  and  thus  interrupt 
the  circuit. 

11.  CleaJt.  A  short  strip  of  insulating  ma- 
terial (usually  porcelain)  employed  in  fasten- 
ing electric  wires  to  ceilings  or  walls.  A  cleat 
is  made  ordinarily  of  two  parts,  one  serving  to 
keep  the  wire  away  from  the  ceiling  or  wall,  and 
the  other  serving  as  a  binding  strip.  The  wire 
is  clamped  between  them  and  held  firmly  when 
screws  are  run  through  both  parts  into  the  ceil- 
ing or  other  support. 

12.  Clock.  A  clock  that  is  either  wound, 
operated,  or  simply  controlled  by  electricity. 
Electric  clocks  consist  ordinarily  of  only  the 
face  and  hands  and  a  small  amount  of  mechan* 
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iim  by  which  the  hands  may  be  advanced  each 
minute  by  the  paaaage  of  a  roomentaiy  electric 
current  Such  docka  are  controlled  by  a  master 
clock  in  an  observatory  or  other  place  where  it 
can  be  kept  correct  Each  minute  an  electric 
contact  is  made  and  a  momentary  electric  cur- 
rent paases  through  wires  to  each  of  a  number 
of  docks,  where  small  electro-magnets  cause  the 
hands  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  correct 
master  clock. 

13.  Conduit.  Tubing  provided  for  the  en- 
dosure  of  dectric  wires.  Conduit,  in  build- 
ings, is  usually  spoken  of  as  interior  conduit 
It  is  sometimes  of  insulating  material,  some- 
times of  bare  metal,  and  sometimes  of  metal 
lined  with  insulating  material.  Where  wires 
are  nin  in  conduit  the  tubes  compose  a  general 
system  which  is  completed  before  the  wires  are 
drawn  in.     (See  Wiring,  above.) 

14.  Cut-otU,  FasiMe.  An  dectric  protec- 
tive device  employing  a  wire  or  strip  of  fusi- 
ble metal  which  is  mdted  by  the  passage  of 
ezceesive  current  and  the  circuit  thus  inter- 
rupted. The  wire  or  strip  of  fusible  metal  is 
commonly  called  a  fuse.  The  complete  cut-out 
consists  ordinarily  of  a  small  porcelain  box  in 
which  there  are  brass  connection  pieces  for  the 
attachment  of  the  circuit  wires  and  the  fuses. 
The  connections  are  arranged  so  that  the  current 
passes  throui^  the  fusible  strip  when  the  strip 
is  intact,  and  the  mdting  of  the  strip  thus 
introduces  a  break  in  the  circuit. 

15.  Door  Opener,  A  device  for  moving 
the  Utch  of  a  door  from  a  distance  by  means 
of  dectridty.  The  ordinary  form  consists  of  a 
latch  specially  made  for  this  purpose  containing 
a  bdt  moved  by  an  electro-magnet.  Wires 
fh>m  the  magnet  lead  to  the  place  or  places 
from  which  the  door  is  to  be  opened,  and  push 
buttons  at  these  places  dose  the  electric  cii^ 
ciiit  and  allow  a  battery  to  semi  a  current  round 
the  coils  of  the  magnet. . 

16.  Drip  Loop.  A  loop  made  in  an  dectric 
wire  at  the  point  where  it  enters  a  building. 
The  wire  is  bent  down  so  that  the  lowest  part 
of  the  loop  wiU  be  bdow  the  point  of  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  accumulated  moisture  will 
then  drip  from  the  wire  instead  of  running  into 
the  hole  through  which  the  wire  enters.  Mois- 
ture about  the  wire  where  it  touches  other  sub- 
stances makes  leakage  of  the  current  more 
probable. 

17.  Dynamo,  A  machine  for  transforming 
mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy,  or 
electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy.  A 
machine  that  receives  mechanical  energy  at  its 
pulley  and  delivers  electrical  energy  is  called 
a  generator ;  one  that  receives  electrical  energy 
and  delivers  mechanical  energy  at  its  pulley  is 
called  a  motor.  The  generator  depends  for  its 
action  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  wire  is  moved 
past  a  magnet  pole  an  electric  pressure  is  set 
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up  in  the  wire,  and  this  results  in  a  current  if 
the  wire  is  in  the  form  of  a  dosed  loop.  The 
motor  depends  for  its  action  on  the  fSut  that  if 
a  current  of  dectridty  is  forced  through  a  wire 
that  is  near  a  magnet  the  wire  will  tend  to 
move  either  toward  or  away  finom  the  magnet 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
Dynamo-electric  machines  are  constructed  so 
that  strong  magnets  are  brought  into  suitable 
relation  with  coils  of  wire,  and  arrangements 
are  provided  in  generaton  for  collecting  the 
dectridty  appropriatdy,  or  in  motore  for  lead- 
ing the  current  into  the  coils  properiy.  The 
two  dasses  of  machines  are  almost  identical, 
and  many  may  be  used  dther  as  generators  m 
as  motors. 

18.  Extension  BeU.  A  secondary  dectric 
bell  arranged  to  repeat  at  a  distance  a  signd 
that  is  also  sounded  at  the  prindpal  belL  Ex- 
tension bells  are  often  attached  to  tdephones 
so  that  a  call  will  be  sounded,  not  only  at  the 
tdephone,  but  also  in  some  other  room  in  the 
building. 

19.  Fixture,  Combination.  A  gas  fixture 
so  made  that  dther  gaslight  or  dectric  li|^t 
or  both  may  be*  used.  The  gas  pipe  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  casing,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  electric  wires. 

20.  flexible  Cord.  An  insulated  electric 
conductor  made  of  a  number  of  very  small  cop- 
per wires  wound  loosdy  together.  Usually  two 
of  these  insulated  conductors  are  twisted  to- 
gether, forming  a  pair  of  oonducton  that  can 
be  treated  like  a  cord  and  used  conveniently 
for  pendant  lamps  and  for  lamps  or  other  dec- 
tric appliances  that  are  to  be  moved  about 

2 1 .  Qae  Lighting.  The  ignition  of  gas  jets 
by  means  of  dectridty.  This  is  aooompUahed 
by  making  small  dectric  sparks  occur  in  the 
escaping  gas.  In  theatres  or  other  buildings 
where  a  large  number  of  jets  are  to  be  lij^ted 
dmultaneously,  a  fine  wire  runs  from  a  fiio- 
tional  electric  machine  or  induction  coil  through 
each  of  a  group  of  jets  and  back  again  to  the 
machine  or  coil.  The  wire  is  not  continuous, 
but  is  broken  at  each  jet,  and  the  dectridty  in 
order  to  pass  must  spark  through  a  small  air 
space.  The  gas  is  turned  on  before  the  dec- 
tridty and  is  consequently  ignited  when  the 
spark  occurs.  Except  where  a  number  of  jets 
are  lighter!  simultaneously,  the  sparks  are  usu- 
ally caused  by  breaking  an  dectric  current  that 
passes  through  a  coil  of  wire  wound  many  times 
about  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  Such  a  coil 
causes  a  sudden  impulse  of  electric  pressure  at 
the  moment  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  spark 
thus  formed  is  much  more  intense  than  that 
formed  upon  the  breaking  of  an  ordinary  cir- 
cuit. W^hen  gas  is  to  be  thus  lighted  dectrically, 
the  gas  fixtures  are  provided  with  special  fittings 
at  the  jets  for  forming  the  sparks  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.     Sometimes  the  gas  is  turned 
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on  independenily,  and  a  pendant  is  then  pulled 
which  causes  a  lever  to  rise  and  make  and 
break  an  electric  contact  just  above  the  aperture 
from  which  the  gas  issues.  Usually  the  fit- 
tings are  arranged  so  that  a  pull  on  a  pendant 
turns  on  the  gas  nnd  then  causes  the  spark. 
The  second  pull  turns  off  the  gas.  Gas  may 
be  turned  on  and  lighted  from  a  distance  by 
the  pressing  of  a  button,  but  in  this  case  the 
mechanism  at  the  jet  is  more  complicated.  The 
electric  current  which  flows  when  the  button 
is  pressed  causes  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet to  move  a  lever  which  in  turn  opens  a 
gas  cock  or  valve.  At  the  same  time  a  suc- 
cession of  sparks  is  formed.  The  circuit  is  so 
arranged  that  when  a  second  button  is  pressed 
the  armature  of  a  magnet  causes  the  gas  to  be 
shut  off  and  the  light  extinguished.  The  two 
buttons  are  sometimes  side  by  side,  but  may 
he  widely  separated ;  as,  for  instance,  one  at 
the  top  of  a  stairway  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom.  The  lighting  button  is  always  white, 
and  the  extinguishing  button  black.  Electric 
gas  lighting  arrangements  are  connected  together 
into  a  general  ^tem,  one  batteiy  and  one  spark 
coil  hc^g  provided  for  the  whole.  Insulated 
wires  are  run  to  each  gas  jet,  and  if  electric 
light  wires  are  on  the  same  fixture  the  gas 
lighting  wires  have  the  same  quality  of  insula- 
tion as  the  electric  light  wires. 

22.  Hanger  Board,  The  slab  of  insulating 
material  from  which  an  electric  arc  lamp  is 
hung.  The  board  is  fiutened  to  the  ceiling, 
and  usually  has  mounted  on  it  connection  blocks 
for  the  wires  and  a  switch  by  means  of  which 
the  current  may  be  cut  off  from  the  lamp. 

23.  Incandescent  Lamp.  (See  Lighting, 
Electric.) 

24.  Inmtlating  Joint.  A  joint  used  in 
attaching  a  combination  fixture  to  the  gas 
piping  system  of  the  building.  The  insulating 
joint  isolates  a  fixture  electrically  by  preventing 
connection  between  fixtures  through  the  metallic 
piping.  When  these  joints  are  used,  if  an  elec- 
tric wire  on  one  fixture  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metaUic  part  no  trouble  is  caused  unless  the 
other  wire  of  the  circuit  also  comes  in  contact 
with  the  same  fixture,  while,  without  the  insu- 
lating joint,  if  one  contact  were  made  there 
would  be  liability  of  trouble  at  any  weak  place 
in  the  insulation  of  the  other  wire,  in  any  part 
of  the  wiring  system. 

25.  Insulating  Tiibe,  A  tube  made  of  insu- 
lating material  (usually  porcelain,  glass,  or  pot- 
tery) used  to  protect  insulated  wires  from 
abrasion,  an<l  to  provide  effectual  insulation 
where  the  wires  pass  through  walls,  floors,  par- 
titions, etc.  The  tubes  have  a  flange  on  one 
end  to  prevent  their  slipping  througli  holes. 

26.  Insulator.  A  non-conducting  support 
for  electric  w^ires.  Insulators  are  usually  made 
in  the  form  of  blocks  or  knobs,  and  are  now 
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almost  always  made  of  glass  or  porcehiin,  for 
they  must  be  substantial,  should  not  absorb 
moisture,  and  should  not  be  affected  by  heat. 

27.  Junction  Box.  A  box,  usually  of  iron, 
that  is  used  with  the  conduit  system  of  electric 
wiring  where  branches  are  taken  firom  the  main 
wiring.  The  conduit  tubes  end  at  these  boxes, 
and  it  is  here  that  wires  are  inserted  .and  joined 
to  the  system  of  wiring. 

28.  Magnet.  In  practice,  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  that  attracts  other  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel,  and  that  is  itself  attracted  or  repelled  by 
another  magnet  or  by  a  current  of  electricity 
passing  in  an  appropriate  direction.  A  piece  of 
steel  once  made  a  magnet  becomes  a  permanent 
magnet.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  made 
magnetic  by  passing  round  it  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, and  metal  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  may  be 
passed  is  called  an  electro-magnet.  If  the  core 
or  surrounded  substance  is  soft  iron,  which  is 
only  temporarily  magnetized,  the  mognet  may 
be  made  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  current  sent  through  the  coil.  The  arma- 
ture of  a  magnet  is  a  piece  of  iron  placed  near 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  core  where  it  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  attractive  force.  The 
power  of  the  magnet  is  made  available  by  attach- 
ing the  armature  to  the  mechanism  to  be  oper- 
ated. Magnets  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
various  electrical  appliances  used  in  buildings. 

29.  Meter,  Electric.  An  instniment  for 
measuring  an  electrical  quantity  such  as  cur- 
rent, pressure,  or  energy.  A  recording  watt 
meter  or  recording  watt-hour  met«r  is  the 
instrument  placeil  in  buildings  for  measuring 
and  recording  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 
used.  The  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  current,  the  pressure  causing  this  current, 
and  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows. 
In  one  form  of  meter  a  predetermined  proper* 
tion  of  the  current  is  made  to  deposit  metal 
firom  a  chemical  solution,  and  the  energy  is 
computed  from  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited. 
Other  forms  are  similar  in  appearance  to  a  gas 
meter.  A  drum  is  caused  to  revolve  whenever 
current  is  used,  and  it  revolves  at  a  speed  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the 
current.  The  time  it  continues  to  revolve  of 
course  depends  upon  the  time  the  current  is 
being  used.  The  drum  moves  a  train  of  light 
geara,  and  indices  show  the  energy  consumption 
as  a  gas  meter  shows  the  consumption  of  gas. 

30.  Moulding.  A  strip  of  wood  nailed  to 
a  ceiling  or  wall  and  arranged  to  conceal  elec- 
tric wires  and  enclose  them  so  that  the  insula- 
tion will  not  be  abraded.  The  moulding  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  a  backing  which  has 
grooves  in  which  the  wire  is  run,  and  a  capping 
which  is  nailed  on  after  the  wires  are  placed. 

31.  Netting  for  Arc  Light  Globes.  A 
coarsely   woven   wire   netting    that   is   placed 
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about  an  arc  light  globe  to  hold  the  pieces  in 
place  in  case  of  breakage. 

32.  Pumpf  Electric  A  pump  operated  by 
meana  of  electrical  energy.  The  pump  proper 
is  an  ordinary  power  pump,  and  to  this  is  at- 
tached, either  by  a  belt  or  by  direct  coupling, 
an  electric  motor  which  furnishes  the  power. 
The  fiicility  with  which  electric  motors  are 
started  and  stopped,  the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion they  demand,  and  the  possibility  of  draw- 
ing the  energy  from  a  centnd  station  make  the 
electric  pump  very  desirable  in  many  places. 

33.  Push  Button.  A  device  for  opening  or 
closing  an  electric  circuit,  consisting  of  two  con- 
tact-pieces of  metal  connected  to  the  wires  of 
the  circuit,  and  a  small  button  which  is  nor- 
mally held  outward  by  a  spring.  This  button 
can  be  pushed  inward  by  the  finger  to  bring 
the  oontact-pieoes  together  and  thus  close  the 
circuit,  or  in  special  cases  to  separate  the  contact- 
pieces  and  open  the  circuit 

34.  Bosette,  or  Ceiling  Block.  A  small 
circular  block,  usually  of  porcelain,  that  is  used 
where  a  pendant  incandescent  electric  lamp  is 
connected  to  the  wiring.  It  contains  brass  oon- 
tact-pieoes for  the  convenient  connection  of  the 
lighting  wires  and  the  oonductora  running  to 
the  lamp.  When  fuses  are  also  provided  it  is 
usually  called  a  ceiling  cut-out  or  fusible  rosette. 

35.  Shell,  Electric  Light  Fixture.  A  cup- 
shaped  piece  of  thin  metal  that  is  placed  about 
the  fixture  where  it  is  attached  to  the  ceiling  or 
walL  This  shell  coven  the  joints,  and  the 
wires  that  are  led  to  the  fixture. 

36.  Socket,  Incandescent  Iximp.  A  brass 
receptacle  into  which  the  incandescent  lamp  is 
fiMtened.  Electric  wires  are  brought  into  the 
socket  and  attached  to  terminal  pieces  so  arranged 
that  when  the  lamp  is  fastened  in  the  socket,  each 
end  of  the  lamp  filament  is  in  electrical  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  two  wires  of  the  circuit. 
In  a  key  socket  a  small  switch  makes  or  breaks 
the  electric  circuit  and  thus  turns  the  lamp  on 
or  off. 

37.  Spark  Arrester.  A  screen  usually 
made  of  finely  woven  wire  that  is  placed  about 
an  electric  arc  lamp  so  as  entirely  to  enclose 
the  arc  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  small 
sparks  coming  from  the  carbons. 

38.  Storage  Battery.  A  battery  composed 
of  electro-chemical  cells  that  are  put  in  active 
condition  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  them.  When  the  electric  current  is 
passed  through  the  cells  there  is  a  chemical 
change,  the  electric  energy  being  thus  stored  as 
chemical  energy.  Upon  disconnecting  the  dy- 
namo-electric machine  or  other  source  of 
electricity,  the  chemical  condition  of  the  cell 
tends  to  become  as  it  was  origimUly,  and  if  the 
wires  from  the  cell  be  attached  to  lamps  or  other 
receiving  apparatus  a  current  of  electricity  will 
flow,  the  stored  chemical  energy  being  trans- 
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formed  back  to  electrical  energy.  Storage 
batteries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
places  where  a  generating  plant  would  not  be 
admissible,  as  in  electric  launches  or  electric  car- 
riages. They  are  largely  used  in  oonnectioo 
with  generating  plants,  for  their  use  makes  it 
possible  to  run  the  engines  and  generators  at 
their  maximum  efficiency  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
the  battery  furnishing  cunent  while  the  gener- 
ators are  ihut  down. 

39.  Switch.  A  device  for  shifting  an  electric 
current  from  one  circuit  to  another,  or  for  mak- 
ing or  breaking  connection  with  a  ciraiit. 
Switches  are  of  various  forms  according  to  the 
service  for  which  they  are  designed.  A  jack- 
knife  switch  has  copper  blafles  that  are  hinged 
so  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  and  held  by 
spring  dips  when  the  circuit  is  to  be  made,  <^ 
pulled  out  of  the  clips  when  the  circuit  is  to  be 
broken.  A  snap  switch  is  a  small  switch  ordi- 
narily used  to  control  a  few  lights.  With  the 
common  form  the  handle  turns  round  in  oce 
direction,  a  half  turn  making  contact  with  the 
circuit  and  the  next  half  turn  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit. A  stiff  spring  snaps  the  contacts  into 
place  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  halfway.  A 
flush  switch  is  one  made  to  set  into  the  wall  so 
that  the  face  will  be  flush  with  the  surftoe  of 
the  wall.  A  series  are  light  switch  simply  shifts 
the  current  firom  the  lamp  to  a  metallic  connec- 
tion taking  the  place  of  the  lamp,  for  as  series  aro 
lamps  are  connected  the  circuit  must  not  be 
broken.  A  service  switch  is  a  switch  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  wires  enter  the  building, 
and  by  means  of  it  all  connection  with  the  in- 
terior wiring  may  be  cut  off. 

40.  Switch  Board.  The  board,  slab,  or 
firame  on  which  are  mounted  the  controlling  and 
regulating  appliances  of  an  electric  plant. 

41.  Telephone.  An  instrument  for  repro- 
ducing sound  at  a  distance.  In  the  electric 
ttlephone  the  sound  moves  a  diaphragm  in  the 
sending  instniment,  which  is  so  constructed  that 
waves  of  electric  current  are  produced  corre- 
sponding to  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound. 
At  the  receiving  instrument,  which  is  connected 
to  the  sending  instrument,  or  transmitter,  by 
wires,  the  waves  of  current  pass  round  a  small  elec- 
tro-magnet which  attracts  a  soft  iron  diaphragm 
in  accordance  with  the  frequency  and  strength 
of  the  waves  and  consequently  in  accordance 
with  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound  acting 
at  the  sending  instrument.  The  vibrating  dia- 
phragm sets  up  sound  waves  that  produce  the 
counterpart  of  the  original  sound.  To  &cilitate 
intercourse  by  means  of  telephones  the  instru- 
ments in  different  buildings  are  connected  by 
wires  to  a  central  office,  where  an  operator  can 
connect  any  two  lines  together.  Signals  to 
attract  attention  are  produced  ordinarily  by  a 
small  dynamo-electric  machine  placetl  at  each 
instrument  and  operated  by  hand.     Where  the 
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distanoee  are  very  short  the  ordinary  electric 
bell  and  push  button  are  often  used.  Formerly 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  use  the  earth  in 
place  of  a  return  wire  —  only  one  wire  being  run 
from  the  central  office  to  each  instrument.  The 
telephone,  however,  is  so  susceptible  to  minute 
currents  of  electricity  that  as  other  applications 
of  electricity  became  common  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  with  the  telephone  a  complete  metallic 
circuit  thoroughly  insulated  so  as  to  be  free  frx>m 
stray  foreign  currents.  An  independent  line 
instrument  is  one  that  has  a  complete  line  of 
its  own  running  to  the  central  office.  An  ordi- 
nary party  line  is  common  to  several  instruments, 
and  all  signals  and  communications  can  be  heard 
at  all  instruments  on  the  line.  With  the  selective 
signal  party  line  any  instrument  selects  the  sig- 
nals intended  for  it  but  responds  to  no  other. 
With  these  selective  signals  there  is  sometimes 
also  used  a  lock-out  device  that  cuts  out  of  com- 
mimication  entirely  all  telephones  on  the  party 
line  except  the  one  designated  by  the  operator 
at  the  central  office.  The  so-called  speaking 
tube  system  for  use  in  a  single  building  or  group 
of  buildings  is  a  small  exchange  system  that 
requires  no  operator.  From  each  telephone 
there  is  a  line  to  every  other  telephone,  and  the 
proper  connection  is  xnade  at  the  sending  instru- 
ment by  the  person  speaking. 

42.  TempercUure  RegulaJtor.  Apparatus 
for  automatically  opening  or  closing  dampers  in 
furnaces,  or  otherwise  regulating  heat  supply 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  place  sup- 
plied. A  thermostat  is  set  to  make  an  electric 
contact  when  the  temperature  arises  slightly 
above  normal  or  falls  a  little  below  normal. 
The  electric  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  when 
the  temperature  is  above  normal  the  contact 
wiU  cause  a  current  of  electricity  to  operate  a 
piece  of  mechanism  that  closes  a  damper  or 
otherwiM  causes  the  heat  supply  to  diminish. 
When  the  temperature  fidls  below  the  normal 
the  action  is  reversed. 

43.  Thermo^t^U,  A  device  actuated  by 
changes  in  temperature  and  designed  to  perform 
some  action  such  as  opening  a  valve  or  closing 
an  electric  circuit  when  a  certain  temperature 
is  reached.  Thermostats  are  used  in  temperature 
regulation  and  in  automatic  fire-alarm  systems. 
They  are  virtually  the  same  in  principle  as 
thermometers,  but  they  act  instead  of  simply 
indicating.  They  sometimes  consist  of  the  ordi- 
nary column  of  merciuy  with  an  electric  wire 
nmning  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  touch- 
ing the  mercury,  while  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is 
the  other  wire  of  the  electric  circuit.  When 
the  mercury  rises  to  a  point  corresponding  to 
a  certain  temperature,  contact  is  made  with  the 
upper  wire  and  an  electric  current  can  flow  and 
perform  any  action  desired.  Another  fonn  con- 
siat?  of  two  strips  of  substances  that  expand 
unequally  when  heated.     The  strips  are  placed 
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side  by  side  and  joined  together  so  that  the  bar 
thus  formed  curves  one  way  or  the  other  with 
changes  in  temperature.  The  movement  of  the 
bar  can  be  made  use  of  to  make  or  break  an 
electric  circuit,  or  to  move  valves  that  allow 
compressed  air  to  actuate  mechanism. 

44.  Transformer.  An  electric  appliance 
used  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the 
alternating  current  system,  for  changing  the 
pressure  at  which  electrical  energy  is  delivered. 
Electrical  energy  ub  the  product  of  the  current 
and  the  pressure  that  produces  this  current,  so 
that  the  same  amount  of  energy  may  be  repre- 
sented either  by  a  high  pressure  and  small  cur- 
rent or  by  a  low  pressure  and  large  current. 
It  is  more  economical  to  transmit  energy  at  a 
high  pressure  because  the  current  is  then  small. 
Energy  at  low  pressure  is  safer  and  more  con- 
venient to  use.  With  the  alternating  current 
^tem  energy  is  transmitted  at  a  high  pressure, 
and  at  the  building  where  current  is  to  be  used 
a  transformer  la  employed  to  transform  the 
energy  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  low  and 
the  current  correspondingly  greater. 

45.  Vapor-light  Olobe,  A  glass  globe 
that  fits  tightly  over  an  incandescent  lamp  bulb 
and  socket,  and  excludes  moisture  or  corroding 


46.  Voltaic  Cell,  An  arrangement  of  suit- 
able metals  or  other  substances  in  an  appropriate 
liquid  or  electrolyte,  by  means  of  which  chemical 
energy  is  transformed  into  electrical  energy. 
Voltaic  cells  are  used  in  buildings  to  furnish 
the  electricity  for  the  operation  of  electric 
alarms,  bells,  etc.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
celk,  the  difference  being  due  to  attempts  to 
improve  the  effectiveness,  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion, the  constancy,  or  the  convenience.  The 
general  principle  is  indicated  by  the  simple 
combination  of  a  vessel  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
containing  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper 
separated  by  the  liquid.  If  the  two  metals  are 
joined  outside  the  liquid  by  a  wite,  a  current 
of  electricity  will  flow.  At  the  same  time  the 
zinc  gradually  goes  into  solution  in  the  acid 
and  the  acid  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being 
given  off  at  the  surface  of  the  copper.  This 
chemical  action  ceases  when  the  wire  is  discon- 
nected. (See  Battery,  Electrical  Appliances,  5.) 

47.  Watchman'g  Register,  A  piece  of 
apparatus  for  recording  the  hours  at  which  a 
watchman  visits  different  stations  in  his  rounds. 
The  system  consists  of  a  recording  instrument 
or  register,  a  battery  for  furnishing  electric 
current,  connecting  wires,  and  devices  at  the 
different  stations  which  enable  the  watchman 
to  send  signals  to  the  register.  The  station 
devices  consist  sometimes  of  simple  push  but- 
tons, but  they  often  can  be  operated  only  by  a 
key  that  the  watchman  carries.  The  register 
is  moved  by  clockwork,  a  diagram  usually  re- 
volving like  the  hands  of  a  clock.     When  a 
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iignal  is  sent  from  anj  station  in  a  building  a 
distinctive  mark  is  made  on  the  diagram  so  that 
the  time  the  station  is  visited  is  recorded. 

—  Russell  Robb. 

BLBVATION.  A  drawing  which  represents 
a  vertical  right  line  projection  of  anything, 
especially  the  erterior  of  a  building  or  part  of 
a  building,  on  one  side,  or  any  part  thereof. 
Of.  Ground  Plan,  under  Plan ;  PUn  ;  Section. 

BLBVATOR.  A.  A  car  or  platform  to 
convey  persons  or  articles  up  or  down  to  the 
various  floors  of  a  building.  It  may  be  raiaed 
and  lowered  by  hand,  steam,  hydraulic,  pneu- 
matic, or  electrical  power,  or  by  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  on  wei^ts.  An  elevator  gener- 
ally moves  vertically,  but  may  be  arranged  to 
run  on  an  incline.  Small  elevators  for  convey- 
ing dishes  and  other  small  household  articles 
are  commonly  known  as  dumb-waiters,  and  these 
are  usually  operated  by  hand.  Laige  hand 
elevators  are  commonly  known  as  hoists  or 
hand  hoists.  (See  the  term  under  Office  Build- 
ing) 

B,     An  apparatus  for  raising  merchandise 

of  any  kind,  such  as  grain  in  bulk ;  and,  by  ex- 
tension and  more  commonly,  a  building  contain- 
ing many  grain  lifters  and  large  bins  for  the 
storage  of  the  grain.     (See  Grain  Elevator.) 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Sorew  Btorator.  One  of  the  earliest  forma 
of  elevator,  Im  which  the  cage  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  the  direct  action  of  a  screw.  In 
later  elevators  the  principle  of  the  screw  is 
more  scientifically  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  gearing,  acting  on  the  drum  of  the  eleva- 
tor machine. 

BLBVATOR,  BLBCTHIC.  An  elevator 
that  is  operated  by  means  of  an  electric  motor. 
With  electric  elevators  the  car,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  hoisting  gear,  are  the  same  as  with 
hydraulic  or  steam  elevators.  The  electric 
motor  simply  fiimishes  the  power,  but  the 
exigencies  of  operation  usually  require  a  spe- 
cially constructed  motor  and  special  appliances 
for  starting  and  stopping  the  elevator.  With 
the  elementary  forms  of  electric  elevators  an 
ordinary  motor  runs  constantly  and  is  belted  to 
a  shaft  which  in  turn  is  belted  to  the  elevator 
hoisting  drum  mechanism.  By  means  of  tight 
and  loose  pulleys  and  open  and  crossed  belts, 
which  can  be  shifted  from  the  elevator  platform, 
the  elevator  can  be  stopped  or  moved  either  up 
or  down  while  the  motor  runs  continuously  in 
one  direction.  This  form  is  simple  to  install, 
but  there  is  waste  of  energy  if  the  motor  runs 
constantly,  even  if  it  is  not  moving  the  elevator, 
and  it  is  troublesome  to  start  the  motor  each 
time  the  elevator  is  to  be  used.  Various  auto- 
matic starting  appliances  have  been  devised  for 
use  with  these  belted  elevators,  but  they,  are 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  the  direct  coupled 
electric  elevator.     With  this,  the  motor  iscon- 
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nected  directly  with  the  hoisting  drum  by 
means  of  rigid  gearing,  and  the  motor  is  stopped 
or  started  in  either  direction  according  to  the 
desired  movement  of  the  car.  The  usual  safety 
devices  are  provided  for  the  car,  and  brakes  at 
the  motor  act  if  the  electric  current  is  cut 
off  or  if  other  trouble  occurs.  The  electric 
elevator  is  self-contained,  and  on  account  of  its 
compactness  may  sometimes  be  installed  where 
other  forms  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It 
can  be  operated  from  a  central  electric  station, 
and  in  this  way  often  saves  the  oonaiderable 
expense  of  operating  a  power  generating  plant 
in  the  building,  and  allows  the  use  of  an  eleva- 
tor in  places  where  a  generating  plant  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  energy  consumed  by  the 
electric  motor  operating  an  electric  elevator  is 
proportional  to  the  load  carried,  and  this  fact 
forms  the  basis  for  a  claim  of  C(»isiderable  sav- 
ing over  the  hydraulic  and  steam  elevators. 

Electric  elevators  are  now  constructed  of  all 
grades,  from  the  dumb-waiter  to  the  passenger 
elevator  running  over  500  feet  per  minute.  The 
facility  with  which  electric  energy  can  be  con- 
trolled makes  the  electric  elevator  peculiarly 
adapted  for  domestic  use.  One  form  of  passen- 
ger elevator  designed  for  use  in  private  houses 
requires  no  attendant,  but  is  started  up  or  down, 
or  stopped,  simply  by  pushing  the  proper  but- 
ton. The  doors  to  the  elevator  will  open  and 
close  automatically.  —  Rubskll  Rosa 

BLOIH  MARHTiHB.  The  sculptured  mar- 
bles brought  from  Attica,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
at  the  time  that  he  gave  up  the  British  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  about  1803.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816  at  a  very  low  price 
compared  with  the  expense  incuned  by  Lonl 
Elgin.  The  greater  part  of  the  collecUoo  is  com- 
posed of  sculptured  slabs  from  the  cella  walls  of 
the  Parthenon,  fragments  of  the  statues  from  the 
pediments,  and  more  or  less  broken  metopes ;  but 
a  few  pieces  come  from  the  Erechtheion  and  other 
buildings.  The  injury  done  the  Parthenon  by 
wrenching  the  slabs  of  the  frieaee  from  the  waUs, 
in  which  they  had  remained  intact  until  that 
time,  was  so  very  greet  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
building  could  banlly  have  been  thought  ruined 
before  that  time,  although  the  centre  had  been 
blown  out  by  an  explosion  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy.  It  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  this  ruin  that,  at  the  time  in 
which  the  enterprise  began,  it  might  well  have 
been  thought  that  the  sculptures  remaining  in 
Athens  were  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years 
by  the  Turkish  soldiery.  The  establishment  of 
a  peaceful  government  in  Greece  could  not  at 
that  time  have  been  anticipated.  —  R.  S. 

BLIAB  (HBZJA8)  DE  DBRHAM  (DBRAK 
or  BBRHAM) ;  canon  of  Salisbury. 

According  to  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Leland 
(op.  rit.),  Elias  de  Derham,  a  canon,  was  the 
first  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.    By 
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As  the  pins  are  brought  nearer  together,  the 
ellipse  tlrawD  becomes  more  nearly  a  circle. 


BLMBS 

A  piece  of  striiig  tied  by  its  ends  to  two  ordi- 
DRiy  pins,  which  are  fixed  at  the  foci  of  the  pro- 
posed ellipse,  and  a  pencil  which  is  retained  by 
the  bight  of  the  string,  may  also  be  used. 

—  R.S. 

HLMBB,  HARVEY  ZX>N8DAX2 ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  10,  1814;  d.  Nov.  26,  1847. 

A  son  of  James  Elmes  (see  Elmes,  James). 
He  studied  architecture  with  his  father.  In 
1836,  acting  on  the  advice  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  the 
painter,  Elmes  made  designs  for  S.  Gorge's 
Hall,  Liverpool  (England),  and  was  successful 
among  eighty-five  competitors.  S.  Qeorge's  Hall 
was  begun  in  1838,  and  completed  after  Elmes's 
death  %  G.  R.  Cockerell  (see  Cockerell,  C.  R.). 
Elmes  designed,  also,  the  Assize  Courts  and  Col- 
legiate Institution  at  Liverpool,  and  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  at  West  Derby. 

Obituaries  in  BuUder,  Jan.  8  and  Feb.  6,  1848 ; 
Stephen,  Dictionary  of  NcUiontil  Biography, 

BLBflBB,  JAMBS;  architect;  b.  Oct.  15, 
1782;  d.  April  2,  1862. 

Elmes  was  a  pupil  of  George  Gibson,  archi- 
tect, and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  won 
a  silver  medal  in  1804.  He  was  made  vice 
president  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Society  in 
1809,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  London  at 
about  the  same  time.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
writings,  his  chief  work  being  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Ecdesicuticcd  and  Civil  Dilapi- 
daliona  (3d  ed.,  4to,  1829).  He  published, 
also.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Chri^opher  Wren  (4to,  1823,  and  8vo,  1852) ; 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Architectural  Juris- 
prudence (1  vol.  8vo,  1827);  etc. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
Obituary  notice  in  Builder,  April  10,  1862. 

BLTA8  DE  DURHAM.  (See  Elias  de 
Derham.) 

tXLY&ta^  In  Paris;  properly  Le  Palais 
de  Vilysie;  built  in  1718  by  the  architect 
Armand  Claude  Mollet  or  Molet.  The  building 
was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Comte 
d'Evreux,  but  was  enlarged  and  much  enriched 
in  1773,  and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown.  In  1855  it  was  again  much  altered 
under  the  name  of  restoration ;  and  the  cutting 
of  the  street  through  from  the  Faubourg  S. 
Honors  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs  ]^lys^  left 
it  with  its  garden  isolated  on  every  side.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  more  completely  a  palace 
than  before,  and,  although  it  had  been  previously 
the  residence  of  the  first  Napoleon  at  different 
times,  and  of  other  sovereigns  and  princes,  it 
was  established  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  state  at  the  time  of  the  Republic  of  1848. 
Under  the  present  Republic  it  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and,  therefore,  is  not  much  visited 
as  a  national  monument.  —  R.  S. 

TlMBANEaOlNT.  A  banking  or  building 
of  a  dyke,  pier,  causeway,  or  similar  solid  mass ; 
hence,  by  extension,  the  result  of  such  work, 
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especially  in  the  form  of  a  waterside  street. 
The  term  is  used  to  translate  foreign  wordiy 
such  as  the  Italian  and  Venetian  n'va,  fondor 
mentttf  and  mdo;  also,  for  the  French  quai^ 
for  which  the  English  quay  is  not  always  an. 
adequate  translation.  (For  the  London  embank- 
ments along  the  sides  of  the  Thames,  see  sub- 
titles.) 

Albert  Bmhankiinint.  In  London ;  on  the 
right  or  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  Vauzhall  Bridge;  oom> 
pleted  in  1870. 

GSMlaea  Bmbankment.  In  London;  on  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  above  West- 
minster and  near  Chelsea  Hospital;  finished 
in  1873. 

VictOKla  fiknbankment.  In  London;  a 
broad  quay  with  carriage  road  and  footway 
on  each  side,  built  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames  from  Blackfirian'  Bridge  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  between  1865  and  1870.  The  granite 
obelisk,  called  sometimes  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
brought  from  Alexandria  in  1878,  stands  on  this 
part  of  the  water  front. 

XDCBATTLB  (v.).  To  form  or  construct 
with  or  like  battlements,  t.e.  with  merlons  and 
embrasures.  The  term  is  applicable  alike  to 
structures  and  to  mere  ornament  resembling 
battlements  in  outline,  as  an  embattled  fret. 

BBCBATTIiBMBIIT.  The  same  as  Battle- 
ment.    (Written  also  formerly  embattailment.) 

BBCBLBM.  A  picture,  sign,  or  device  em- 
ployed to  mark  a  rank,  to  distinguish  a  person, 
to  typify  some  particular  politiod  or  religious 
body,  or  the  like;  thus,  a  mitre  marks  the 
episcopal  rank.     (See  Symbology.)  —  C.  C. 

BBCBOB8SD  WORK.  In  general,  deco- 
rative work  in  relief  produced,  not  by  carving 
or  casting,  but  by  stamping,  hammering,  press- 
ing with  a  die,  or  like  use  of  mechanical  force ; 
such  as  that  done  in  sheet  metal  by  "striking 
up "  firom  behind.   (See  Metalwork ;  Repouss^.; 

EMBRA8X7RB.  A.  An  enlaigement  of  a 
door  or  window  opening,  at  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall,  by  means  of  splayed  sides.  Especially,  in 
military  construction,  such  an  enlargement  de- 
signed to  afibrd  a  more  extended  range  of  vision 
from  the  inside  by  means  of  the  sloping  sides, 
while  not  increasing  the  outside  opening. 
Hence, — 

jB.  In  military  architecture,  any  opening 
through,  or  depression  at  the  top  of,  a  wall  or 
parapet  for  discharging  missiles ;  as  a  loophole, 
crenelle,  or  the  like,  because  usually  so  splayed. 

EMFLBCTON  ;  -UM.  A  kind  of  masonry 
used  by  the  Romans  and  described  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  as  having  the  faces  worked  and  the 
core  or  filling  of  rubble,  bonded  more  or  less 
thoroughly  with  the  fiioe  stones.  Vitruvius 
(II.,  8)  speaks  of  this  work  as  very  often  done 
carelessly  and  slightly  by  the  Roman  workmen 
of  his  time. 
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BNAMBL 

A  variety  of  glaas  which  is  used 
especially  for  decorative  work ;  either  inlaid  in 
another  surface,  as  of  metal,  or  forming  a  mosaic 
with  a  metal  ground  or  frame  to  hold  it  in  place, 
or  covering  the  whole  surface.  By  means  of 
enamel,  decoration  of  church  vessels  and  pieces 
of  domestic  use  and  adornment  is  made  easy  and 
effective.  The  term  enamelling,  applied  to  the 
process  of  laying  enamel  upon  a  surface  or  of 
adorning  an  object  with  enamel,  is  extended  to 
mean,  in  the  popular  sense,  a  certain  kind  of 
finish  by  means  of  paint  and  varnish.  (See 
Paint.) 

(See  under  Axe,  I.) 

A  sculptured  festoon  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  or,  more  rarely,  of  drapery,  or  com- 
posed of  a  trophy  of  arms,  or  the  like.  (See 
Festoon;  Swag.) 

BNCAUBTIC.     Fixed  by  heat ;  applied  by 
any  process  to  which  heat  is  essential. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAmnNO.  Literally,  a 
painting  which  implies  the  application  of  heat 
either  during  or  subsequent  to  its  execution. 
This  process  is  said  to  have  been  much  employed 
by  the  Greeks  both  for  mural  and  easel  pictures, 
as  well  as  for  ships ;  nor  was  its  use  confined  to 
the  Greeks.  As  a  mural  process  it  was  ulti- 
mately replaced  by  fresco.  Encaustic,  or  icaOo-if, 
implies  a  "burning,"  the  colours  being  mixed 
with  wax.  Unfortunately  the  words  * '  encaustic  " 
and  "  wax  '*  were  often  used  by  ancient  authors  sy- 
nonymously for  "painting"  and  "colour,"  hence 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty.  No  specimen  of 
an  important  encaustic  mural  painting  by  Greek 
artists  has  been  preserved.  Greco-Egyptian 
mummy  masks  of  a  late  period  have  been  re- 
cently discovered,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some 
of  these  were  painted  by  the  encaustic  process ; 
others  in  tempera;  others,  again,  in  both  tem- 
pera and  encaustic.  The  celebrated  head  called 
"  The  Mum  of  Cortona,"  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  that  town,  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  wax.  Vitruvius  gives  as  a  receipt  for  the 
preservation  of  vermilion-coloured  walls  exposed 
to  the  sun,  a  final  coat  of  punic  wax  and  oil 
oatUerizedy  and  subsequently  rubbed  with  a 
candle  and  fine  linen.  The  mural  paintings  of 
Pompeii,  Rome,  and  its  environs  were  probably 
painted  in  fresco,  sometimes  in  tempera,  or  in  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods.  For  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  encaustic  process,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  by  Cros  and  Henry 
(Paris,  1884),  which,  if  not  exact,  certainly  is  in- 
genious. According  to  these  authors  tlie  colours 
are  melted  with  wax  and  resin,  then  applied  with 
a  brush,  and  afterward  modelled  with  heated 
instruments  called  cautericL  Any  wax  painting 
when  completed  may,  or  may  not,  be  "burnt  in" 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  effect  of  the 
burning  is  to  give  a  slight  gloss  to  the  surface, 
increase  the  depth  of  the  tone,  blend  the  model- 
ling, and  cause  the  colours  to  penetrate  more 
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deeply  the  wall  surface,  if  the  latter  be  absorb- 
ent. Some  authors  hold  that  the  Greeks  knew 
of  the  dissolution  of  wax  by  a  volatile  or  essen- 
tial oil,  such  as  turpentine ;  others  deny  the  fact. 
If  they  did  have  such  knowledge,  they  also  must 
have  painted  as  the  men  paint  to-day  who  use  a 
wax  medium,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Wax  Painting.  In  this  case,  more- 
over, if  heat  were  applied,  it  would  have  been 
after  the  picture  was  completed. 

— Frederic  Crowkinshield. 

xnrCAUBTIC  tile.     (See  Tile.) 

xnrCHASBD.  A  variety  of  hammered  metal 
work  in  which  a  pattern  in  relief  is  produced  by 
punching  or  hammering  down  the  background  or 
depressed  portions  of  the  design.     (See  Chase.) 

ZEEfDIAPBR  To  decorate  with  a  diaper  pat- 
tern. 

BNFZLADB.  The  alignment  of  all  the  doors 
between  the  rooms  in  a  series  or  suite  so  as  to 
produce  a  vista.  Usually  such  a  series  of  doors 
were  placed  near  the  window  walls,  though  this 
is  not  now  deemed  essential.  A  veiy  remarkable 
example  is  that  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome 
(1590,  by  M.  Lunghi,  the  elder),  in  which  dig- 
nity and  scale  are  given  to  a  long  series  of  rooms, 
much  cramped  by  the  irregular  site,  by  a  vista 
through  eleven  successive  doors  connecting  them. 

Bq  Bofilade.  In  French,  arranged  in  series 
or  a  suite ;  often  used  in  English  with  reference 
to  the  above  definition.  (See  En  Suite,  under 
Suite.) 

xnrOAOBD.  A.  Attached,  or  apparently  at- 
tached, to  a  wall  by  being  partly  embedded  or 
bonded  into  it,  as  a  column,  pier,  or  pilaster. 

B.  Framed  into  or  fitting  upon  or  within,  as 
the  end  of  a  beam  or  girder  into  the  cap  of  an 
iron  or  steel  column. 

xnrOAOSD  column,  a  round  pilaster- 
like member,  generally  ornamental  in  character, 
without  utility  and  most  commonly  built  with 
the  wall,  or  as  part  of  the  wall  whose  courses  of 
stone  are  continued  through  the  shaft.  Even 
where  the  engaged  column  is  a  piece  of  costly 
and  beautifiil  material,  and  is  therefore  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  structure  of  the  wall,  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  pilaster  with  a  rounded  hori- 
zontal section,  rather  than  as  a  column.  (Cut, 
cols.  883,  884.) 

ENOEZaBEROER,  BX7RKHARD ;  architect ; 
d.  1512  at  Augsburg. 

Burkhard  Engelberger  of  Homberg  (Wiirtem- 
berg,  Germany)  built,  between  1467  and  1499, 
the  churches  of  S.  Ulrich  and  S.  Afra  in  Augs- 
burg (Germany).  In  1 494  he  was  called  to  Ulm 
(Wurtemberg,  Germany),  to  strengthen  the  sup- 
ports of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral,  which  had 
begun  to  sink. 

Seubert,  AUgemeines  Kiinstler- Lexicon. 

ENOZNEERINO.  The  study  and  pursuit 
of  mechanical  or  constructional  occupations 
according  to  theoretical  and  strictly  scientific 
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prmciplca,  as  diHtiiigiiiaheil  fmni  similar  itork 
done  by  Craiiitioiial  nr  eiiipirirul  luethoib.  The 
different  branches  of  engineering  differ  so  videly 
among  Ihemselvea  tlmC  tlie  term  is  hardly  ever 
used  alone  cxce[)t  oa  cijircsKJug,  In  a  general 
way,  the  occupations  followed  by  a  number  of 
highly  trained  men  ;  murli  aa  "  war  "  or  "  agri- 
culture "  are  used  to  classify,  in  a  general  way, 
other  liumao  pursuits.  That  department  of 
engineering  which  is  of  interest  to  student* 
of  architecture  is  generally  culled  dvil  eugine«r- 
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ing,  though  of  tliis  only  one  bnuich  is  archi- 
tectural in  the  sense  used  throughout  this 
Dictionaiy,  namely,  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  building  of  immovable  structures,  and 
those,  in  the  luirrower  sense,  covered  by  the 
common  term  "  built,"  to  the  exclusion  of 
bridges,  railroad  embankments,  and  the  like. 
The  term  "architectural  engineering  "  is  in  com- 
mon use  ;  but  it  hns  l>een  used  to  signify  espe- 
cially the  pursuit  of  tlio»e  who  offer  advice,  and, 
u  it  is  called,  "consultation";  although  the 
term  la  equally  applicubte  to  those  who  under- 
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take  the  immediBte  design  e 
sleel  cage  construction  fur  maleru  building  and 
auy  other  structural  parts  which  neeil  scienlihc 
treatment.     It  is  t«  be  observed  that  in  archi- 
tecture generally  those  parts  are  few.     Flixire 
are  always  built  much  stronger  than  abeolutelr 
neceaaaiy,  and  this  that  they  may  be  rigid  nn'l 
not  ilisagreeably  subject  to  vibration  and  gr»l- 
ual  settlement.     Brick  wails  are  built  thicker 
tluin  absolutely  necessary,  partly  because  of  the 
building  laws  of  dttferent  cities  requiring  this 
on  acoount  of  safety  against  fiir,  or 
the  proper  protection  of  flues  carried 
up  in  those  walls,  and  partly,  in  ex- 
terior work,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  mansiTe 
etiect.     Roofa,  spires,  lurr<'tH,  and  the 
like  are  generally  made  secure  ngainst 
any  wind  pressure  other  than  a  tor- 
nado, because  of  traditional  ways  of 
building  which   are  not  often    aban- 
doned.    An  architect  may  be  actively 
employed  for  a  number  of  years  with- 
out ever  having  had  occasion  to  use 
engiuecring  metboils  himself  or  to  con- 
sult a  professional  engineer.     On  the 
other  hand,  modem  iron  construction, 
except  in  its  aimiilest  form,  aa  io  tbe 
laying  of  a  Uoor  »f  rolle<l  beams  and 
the  hanging  of  fireproof  flooring  and 
filling  to  these,  is  commonly  left  for  the 
idans  or  specilicationa,  or  both,  of  a 
profesaionai  engineer ;  and  that  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  recognited  fac- 
tor of  safety,  and  yet  not  to  overpass 
it  too  much  on  account  of  the  gnat 
cost  of  the  material  and  workmanship. 
In  a  general  way  the  division  lj«- 
tweeti   Che  archit^t's  and   tbe   engi- 
neer's work  may  be  expmsed  in  this 
way:  —  whatever    is    traditional    in 
fonu  and  in  structure,  whatever  is  ad- 
mittedly safe,  whatever  is  known  to 
all  practical  builders  as  well   within 
the  limits  of  danger,  comes  within  llie 
architect's   province;   and   nearly  all 
hit  moat  important  artisttcal  raults 
are  procured  from  tbe  treatment  of 
such  building  as  this.     All  that  is  so 
new  or  bo  complex  aa  to  require  care- 
ful Bcientiflc  examination  baaed  upon 
I  mathematics  is  the  province  of  the  engineer. 
I  Some,  but  not  many,  modem  architects  are  tbem- 
'  selves  competent,  and,  up  tos  certain  point,  may 
trust  their  own  computations.     Some,  but  not 
many,  engineers  have  something  of  that  tradi- 
i  tiunal  respect  for  beauty  and  significance  of  form 
that  they  may  make  tlieir  own  designs  for  the 
decoriiti™  effect  of  structures  which  they  have 
to  CMiTy  out.     The  great  majority  of  either  pro- 
fession ate  men  who  are  greatly  in  lieeil  of  the 
^  aid  of  those  of  the  other  profession,  and  what  the 
,  outcome  will  be  is  at  present  entirely  uncertain. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  combination 
of  engineer  and  architect  the  world  is  returning 
to  the  methods  still  recognized  as  common  to 
the  Romans  of  the  great  Empire.  As  in  a  large 
public  stnicture  of  the  second  centuiy,  a  vaulted 
basilica,  thermae,  or  the  like,  the  builder  fin- 
ished his  work  with  but  little  more  of  design 
connected  with  it  than  would  give  a  general 
comely  shape  and  proportion  to  the  different 
great  rooms  and  halls,  the  decorators  follow- 
ing him  and  completing  the  work  with  their 
marble  linings,  their  titin^p  with  glass,  their 
mosaics,  their  stucco  ornaments,  and  painting; 
so  the  modem  structure,  business  building, 
apartment  house,  or  private  dwelling  is  already, 
and  seems  likely  to  remain,  equally  uncon- 
stnictional  in  its  architectural  treatment  The 
steel  cage  structure,  once  built,  must  be  entirely 
concealed  and  covered  by  fire-resisting  and  heat- 
resisting  material ;  the  brick  walls  are,  almost 
without  exception,  run  up  plain,  and  support  a 
plain  floor  of  timber  or  of  iron,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sur&ces  alike  prepared  for  complete  con- 
cealment by  the  wainscoting,  marble  sheathing 
and  tiling,  plastering,  and  other  superficial 
adornment  upon  which  the  original  design  of 
the  architect  mainly  depends.  This  is  as  little 
to  be  resisted  as  the  modem  disposition  to  use 
long  range  rifles  instead  of  the  rapier  and  the 
broadsword.  It  is  to  be  regretted  only  as  we 
regret  the  disappearance  of  the  sailing  ship  and 
of  the  fascinating  traditions  of  old-time  sailor 
life.  A  new  school  of  decorative  constmction 
may,  indeed,  arise ;  but  it  is  hanily  conceivable 
that  this  will  come  out  of  engineering  methods, 
nor  of  the  multiplication  of  buildings  requiring 
engineering  methods.  These  can  lead  only  to 
a  perfected  quasi- Roman  system  of  building 
first,  and  deioorating  afterward.  Decorative 
constmction  is  probably  to  be  had  only  in 
cases  where  engineering  methods  are  deliber- 
ately rejected  and  traditional  ways  of  building 
are  followed  exclusively.  —  R.  S. 

xnrOINB  HOUSB.  A.  In  the  United 
States,  a  building  primarily  for  housing  a  fire 
engine  and,  in  the  larger  cities,  its  hose  wagon, 
together  with  the  horses  and  men  for  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  inflammable  constmction  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States  has  made  neces- 
sary very  large  and  efficient  municipal  fire  de- 
partments, with  a  number  of  steam  fire  engines, 
which  require  very  elaborately  equipped  build- 
ings for  their  service,  with  various  devices  to 
increase  the  celerity  in  answering  calls.  Such 
an  engine  house  has,  usually,  automatic  con- 
trivances which,  at  the  sounding  of  an  alarm, 
release  the  horses  from  their  stalls,  cause  a 
clock  to  stop,  and  sometimes  turn  on  the  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  firemen's  dormitories  on  the 
upper  floors.  The  building  is  also  usually  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  sliding  poles  passing 
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through  wellholes  in  the  floors,  by  which  the 
men  are  enabled  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor 
much  quicker  than  would  be  possible  by  stairs. 
The  wellholes  are  frequently  provided  with 
trap  doors  which  also  are  sometimes  controlled 
automatically  by  the  signal  mechanism.  The 
engine  is  stationed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
door  with  the  hamess  attached  and  suspended 
above  the  horses'  positions,  so  that  it  may  be 
dropped  and  secured  in  place  almost  instanta- 
neously. The  water  in  the  engine's  boiler  is 
maintained  at  a  high  temperature  by  connec- 
tion with  a  heater  in  the  building  arranged  for 
immediate  disconnection  when  an  alarm  is  to 
be  answered.  Celerity  in  getting  up  steam  is 
further  assisted  by  oil-soaked  cotton  or  other 
kindling  under  the  fuel  which  is  laid  in  readi- 
ness beneath  the  boiler.  An  engine  house  may 
sometimes  contain  also  other  apparatus,  such 
as  a  water-tower  and  a  search-light  machine, 
and  may  also  include  the  functions  of  a  tmck- 
house.     (See  Patrol-house;  Tmck-house.) 

B.  A  building  connected  with  a  railway 
for  housing  locomotive  engines.  (See  Round- 
house.)—D.  N.  B.  S. 

BNOINB  ROOM.  (Sometimes  called  ma- 
chinery space.)  That  portion  of  the  building 
devoted  to  the  generation  by  machinery  of 
heat,  light,  or  power,  or  any  of  them,  and  some- 
times including  the  space  devoted  to  the  stor- 
age of  coal.  The  size  of  the  space  requisite 
depends  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  character  of  the  machinery  in- 
stalled. Under  minimum  conditions  there 
should  be  devoted  3000  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
the  purpose,  which  afibrds  room  for  the  heater 
and  the  storage  of  25  tons  of  coal ;  for  laige 
buildings  5000  cubic  feet  of  space  should  be 
a  minimum  for  coal  storing.  Space  should  be 
allowed  for  boilers,  if  located  in  the  same  room, 
on  the  basis  of  one  horsepower  for  each  7500 
cubic  feet  of  building  with  a  clear  space  in 
front  of  the  boilera  at  least  12  feet  long  and  as 
wide  as  the  boiler ;  additional  space  should  be 
allowed  for  the  other  machinery  in  accordance 
with  its  character.  A  rough  approximation 
would  be  to  allow  as  much  space  for  such 
machineiy  as  is  occupied  by  the  boilera  and  fire 
room,  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for  electric 
elevatora  and  lighting  engines,  and  three  times 
as  much  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
hydraulic  elevator  and  electric  lighting  engines. 
The  height  of  these  rooms  should  be  10  feet  ns 
a  minimum,  requiring  the  use  of  specially  de- 
signed boilera  ;  14  feet  is  good  practice  for  the 
boiler  room,  and  12  feet  for  the  engine  room, 
with  the  usual  type  of  boiler.  —  G.  H. 

XnrOZJkND,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF.  The 
history  of  architecture  in  England  bej^ins  with 
the  history  of  the  English  people.  The  Eng- 
lish, as  we  know  them  to-<lay,  with  the  various 
traits  which  go  to  make  up  their  distinctive 
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character,  did  not  become  a  definite  people, 
homogeDeous  md  diatiacl,  until  the  eleventh 
century. 

Belbre  tliat  time  Britun  had  been  the  stage 
on  which  a  conBtunCly  chinging  dtania  had  been 
played,  no  part  of  which  had  pemuaently 
atampeU  the  whole  island,  or  finnly  uuit«d  ita 
people. 

We  see  first  the  Britons,  a  rude,  ignorant 
people,  but  with  many  hardy  virtues,  tniiupleil 
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down  under  Rome  until  they  are  hardlj  more 
than  serfs.  After  four  hundred  years  of  Roman 
rule,  when  the  native  papulation,  tempered  by 
Roman  civilization,  waa  beginning  to  blend  vritli 
the  Romans,  and  when  the  Romans  in  turn  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Western  life,  anil  there  was 
some  promise  of  a  new  nationality,  the  Romans 
withdrew,  and  with  them  disappeared  Roman 
civilization,  its  ails  and  its  scieiires. 

The  scene  changes  ngain.     The  Briton,  usetl 

throng  long  years  to  the  protecting  arm  of 
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Rome,  fell  an  eoi?  prey  to  the  wilder  tribes  of 
north   and  weat,   and   called   on   the   Saxons. 
These   followed   the   Romans   and    became  at 
length   masters   of  the   islands.       But  au)anK 
these  German  tribes  there  were  many  divisions. 
Angles,  Jutes,  East  and   West  Saxons,  strove 
vith  each  other  for  the  final  supremai^,  but  no 
unity   was   achieved.      Once   more   tbe   scene 
changes.     The  Dane  came  to  England  to  take 
bis  share  in  the  government  and  to  do  his  purt 
toward    moulding    the 
Englishman.      Finally, 
into  the  midst  of  thia 
strange   medley,    came 
the  Norman.    Thin  peo- 
ple,   already    modified 
by  long  residence  on  a 
foreign  soil,  seemed  to 
take   naturally  to  the 
ways   and  manners  of 
their  new  domain,  and 
iDtemuuTiage  and  the 
quietness   of  complete 
conquest  and  unity  so(hi 
made    England     their 
home   and    themselves 
Englishmen, 

Alter  Henry  I.,  the 
Norman,  as  a  Korman 
ftud  a  foreigner,  began 
to  disappear,  and  in  hia 
place  came  that  type 
which  we  recognise  as 
aubatantially  the  Eng- 
lishman of  to-day. 

The  Normaus,  enter- 
ing England  as  conquer- 
ors in    1066,  brought 
with  them  the  first  real 
architecture  that  Eng- 
land had  known  since 
Roman   days,    a   style 
which  in  domestic  work 
was  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  strugt^e  to 
maintain    a    hard-won 
fboting  in  France,  and 
which   in  ecclesiastical 
work  was  a  rude  devel- 
1?TH  Cextobv.       opment  of  the  Southern 
Romanesque. 
Tliat  no  traces  should  remain  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  after  four  hundred  years 
of  occupation  seems  almost  incrediUe  ^   but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  lived  in 
camps  and  in  cities.     The  former  naturally  dis- 
appeared,  and   the  latter  seem  to   have  been 
completely  deserted  by  the  native  tribes,  who 
had  no  civic  aspirations  or  ambitions.      In  the 
troublous   times   which    followed    the    Roman 
evacuation,  the  cities  became  deserted  :    pUces 
of  refuge,   and   sources  of  pillage ;   there  were 
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none  to  protect  and  none  to  care  for  them,  and 
BO  utterly  were  they  ruined  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  them  remained. 

ThuB  only  can  we  explain  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  Boman  remains,  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  sign  of  the  influence  of  Roman 
architecture,  except,  possibly,  along  construc- 
tional lines. 

The  centuries  between  the  fifth  and  the 
eleventh  had  been  of  very  little  importance 
architecturally;  dwellings  were  of  the  rudest 
description,  and  the  churches  as  simple  as 
possible,  rude  stone  walls  with  roof  of  stone  or 
timber.  A  few  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Saxon  work  are  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating 
a  knowledge  of  the  arch  and  the  vault,  leame<l 
perhaps  in  Roman  days  and  not  quite  forgotten, 
and  indicating  also  the  prevalence  of  wooden 
construction,  which  was  evidently  responsible 
for  certain  decorative  features.  The  arch  was 
used  before  Norman  days,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  advanced  even  beyond  the 
purely  constructional  square  reveal,  to  a  reveal 
offset  and  ornamented ;  and  the  vault,  although 
in  the  earlier  examples  formed  only  by  conveig- 
ing  walls,  had  certainly  reached  a  true  barrel 
vault  ooincidentaUy  with  the  Norman  occupa- 
tion. The  square  towers,  ornamented  and  reen- 
forced  with  pilasters,  and  the  basilican  plan  of 
many  of  the  buildings,  of  whioh  records  remain, 
point  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  churches 
of  8.  Augustine's  day,  and  the  occasional  use 
of  diagonal  pilasters  recalls  the  early  practice  of 
spanning  an  opening  with  inclined  stones. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Roman 
influence  in  S.  Augustine's  day,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  apse,  so  invariably  a  feature  of 
the  basilican  plan,  never  appeared  in  the  ninth 
century  work,  —  the  east  end  was  square. 
Another  Bfiti8lIN>r  Saxon  feature  was  the  lofty 
crypt  under  the  sanctuary.  Both  these  were 
retained  in  later  English  work,  and  became 
marked  English  characteristics. 

Before  the  Norman  occupied  England  the 
influence  of  Romanesque  work  had  crossed  the 
channel,  so  that  the  last  stage  of  Saxon  work 
shows  the  introduction  of  the  new  manner,  with 
its  more  generous  use  of  the  vault  and  its  more 
profuse  ornament. 

Hardly  anything  remains  of  the  Saxon  work, 
certainly  none  of  the  important  buildings  now 
exist ;  but  a  few  of  the  small  buildings  are  in 
fairly  perfect  preservation,  and  one  may  trace 
Boman  influence  in  the  early  British  work,  the 
influence  of  the  Gregorian  basilicas  in  the  later 
Saxon,  and  the  influence  of  the  Norman  in  the 
last  phase. 

Throughout  them  all  there  was  but  little 
display  of  ambition  or  magnificence,  and  if  the 
churches  were  simple  the  houses  were  still  more 
80.  But  in  these  simple  buildings  there  were 
expressed  traits  of  character  which   were  to 
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influence  the  Norman  and  mould  his  arehi- 
tecture.  The  family  life,  rural  life,  the  monastic 
establishments,  all  tended  to  modify  the  military 
and  fortified  character  of  the  Norman  buildings. 
For  a  while  after  the  Norman  occupation,  Nor- 
man keep  and  castle  rose  throughout  the  land 
on  continental  models.  A  great  square  or 
round  tower,  enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  moats, 
drawbridges,  and  other  barricades  —  everything 
for  defence,  nothing  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, such  was  the  conmion  character  of  the 
buildings.  Side  by  side  with  these  continental 
castles  were  the  manor  house  and  granges ;  the 
peaceful  homes  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  who 
owed  allegiance  to  their  lord,  and  were  there- 
fore closely  allied  to  the  castle  and  bound  to  it 
by  common  interests.  Besides  these  two  classes 
of  domestic  buildings,  there  were  the  establish- 
ments of  the  clergy,  which  increased  very  rapidly 
in  number  and  importance. 

Peace  brought  wealth  and  leisure,  and  the 
nobles  were  not  slow  to  see  that  the  manor 
house  afforded  a  pleasanter  and  more  comfortable 
abode  than  their  gloomy  castles.  Even  abbot 
and  prior  were  glad  to  eigoy  the  hospitality  of 
their  granges ;  and  so  presently  one  sees  both 
overlord  and  prior  spending  much  time  in  their 
manors,  and  turning  their  attention  to  the  needs 
of  advancing  civilization  and  refinement.  Ideas 
of  comfort  and  convenience  thus  acquired  soon 
modified  the  castle  itself,  and  the  growing  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  found  expression  in 
monasteries  and  priories  which  were  far  removed 
from  the  simple  primitive  forms.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the 
ground  plans  of  such  a  castle  as  Coucy  —  one 
must  take  a  French  example,  as  the  English  par- 
allels nowhere  exist  intact  —  with  the  plan  of 
Chamey  Bassett  Grange.  In  one  is  displayed 
the  epitome  of  the  feudal  system,  in  the  other 
the  first  modest  germ  of  home  life. 

The  Chureh  was  then,  and  for  many  centuries 
after,  a  power  of  which  we  can  to-day  get  but  an 
inadequate  idea.  She  ruled  the  king  and  his 
nobles  as  surely  as  she  did  the  peasant  and  serf. 
The  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  were  in  her  hand, 
and  no  prince  was  so  mighty  but  that  he  trem- 
bled before  her  anger.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  chief  expression  of  architectural 
vitality  should  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  Normans. 

The  arohitecture  of  the  Normans  was  largely 
founded  on  the  Southern  Romanesque,  but  it  was 
clearly  a  distinct  phase  of  that  style  rather  than 
an  integral  part  of  it.  The  structural  problems 
which  were  wrestled  with  in  southern  France, 
especially  the  dome  and  its  supports,  played  but 
a  small  part  in  Normandy,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  Norman  buildings  were  on  lines  different 
from  those  of  the  true  Romanesque. 

Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  carver,  which  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  Southern  type,  much 
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•hown  io  the  Nortbera  typr.  The  orriog  ia 
riinple  and  rude,  but  tlnmg  and  eff«ctJTe,  m  is 
•11  tbe  work  of  >  primitiTe  mod  virile  people. 

No  great  unbition  u  to  stnictara]  problemi, 
nor  u  to  architerturftl  kinu,  ii  displayed  in  tlie 
irork  of  tlK  elereuUi  and  twelfth  centuriea,  but 


it  has  all  the  charm  of  the  aiinple,  UDpretending 
building,  whkh  Krve*  it«  purptMes  and  meets 
the  aim*  of  ila  buildere. 

The  mott  marked  and  important  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Bomaneaque  bore  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  eoutbem  France,  but  waa  yerj  cloaely 
allied  to  that  of  Normandy.  Southera  France 
bad  received  early  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
idea  of  tbe  done.  The  constant  intercourse 
between  tbe  Southern  porta  and  Conitantinoplc 
makia  it  both  natural  and  likely  that  mercbanU 
abouM  bring  reporta  of  tbe  building  of  S.  Sophia, 
•ikd  that  maaons  even  ahoulil  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  Weit.  However  thia  miiy  have  been, 
it  ia  at  all  events  clear  that  tbe  dome,  once  in- 
trcduoed,  opened  poasibilitiea  so  captivating  that 
for  two  centuries  nothing  else  could  claim  tbe 
attention  of  the  builders  of  sonthem  France. 

At  that  time  there  was  far  leaa  intercourse 
and  leaa  sympathy  between  aoutheni  FniDce  and 
northern  France  than  between  southern  France 
and  the  Eaat  France  waa  atill  much  divideil 
botii  politically  and  socially,  and  it  is  but  natu- 
tal  that  the  early  and  more  native  tenJendea  of 
the  round  arch  architfctu re  should  bavecontinucd 
to  devebp  indepeDdently  of  the  dome.  8.  Front 
at  P^rigord,  built  in  the  early  eleventh  centuiy. 
is  a  domed  church  on  the  plan  of  S.  Mark's  in 
Venice.  It  is  pure  Southern  Romanesque,  but 
it  has  no  parallel  whatever  in  England  or  in 
northern  France.  Now  the  dome,  concemed  pri- 
marily with  covering  square  spaces,  and  needing 
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for  ita  full  effect  open  areas,  waa  little  in  toudi 
with  the  Northera  syalem,  which  waa  attempting 
to  cover  the  Ijuilican  form  of  nave  and  aisles. 

Tbe  dome,  a*  one  aee*  in  the  more  perfect 
Extern  elamplea,  fonml  ila  fidl  expreaaion  in  a 
Oreek  cross  plan,  while  the  barrel  vault  aoaght 
length  and  waa  based  naturally  on  tbe  plan  of 
the  Latin  crosa.  In  southern  Fnnre  we  sec  a 
tendency  to  combine  the  two,  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment whicb  hardly  does  justice  either  ia  tbe 
dome  or  the  vault ;  but  in  northern  France,  the 
dome  being  unknown,  everything  tended  to 
the  <levelopment  of  the  vault,  and  the  impreaaiTe 
quality  of  length.  One  great  ditBculty  with  tbe 
dome  was  its  exterior  treatment,  —  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  aame  dome  cannot  look  well 
within  and  yet  be  a  pleasing  external  feature,  — 
but  the  barrel  vault  and  the  croaaing  give  ex- 
cellent bearing  for  a  central  tower,  which  became 
a  general  feature  of  the  Northern  Romanesque. 

The  long  plan,  the  ceotral  tower,  the  orna- 
mented arch,  and  the  intoiaecting  vault  were  the 
eaaentiat  elements  of  the  Northern  Bomaikesque. 
This  waa  the  i^le  which  the  Normans  developed 
in  En^nd. 

As  has  been  seen,  tbe  ai«hitectnie  of  the  Nor- 
man, the  new  styl^  as  it  waa  called,  bad  already, 
before  tbe  conquest,  found  its  vay  to  En^aad, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor  had  b^n  to  rebuild 
his  great  abbey  at  Westminster  in  the  new  way. 
As  compared  with  the  existing  Saxon  work,  it 
was  so  far  advanced,  and  ao  much  more  logical 
and  true,  that  it  appealed  rciy  quickly  to  tha 


English,  and  even  the  builders  who  were  imbued 
with  the  Saxon  methods  adopted  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  Norman  work. 

Thus  one  finds,  in  the  eleventh  century,  work 
clearly  Saxon,  yet  with  Romaneaque  featuiea 
and  ornament,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
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rBcawtJ  KTch  jminb ;  and  tide  hy  aide  irith  thu 
we  And  Nomuto  work  vbieh  ia  clcaely  pumlleled 
by  thmt  tcroM  the  ebaiiDe!.  The  striTing  for 
effect  by  making  long  Tiitaa  vai  eren  more 
marked  id  Englud  ttuo  in  Fnuiee,  aiKl  the 
oential  tower  received  more  attention  and  be- 
came one  of  Uie  typical  featare*  of  Engiiih 
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atupendflua  in  England  —  the  old  Boman  brick, 
and  another  English  trait,  a  lack  of  very  fine 
artistic  perceptbn,  led  tbem  to  cover  this  good 
red  brick  with  mortar,  that  the  whole  might 
■eem  like  itone,  or  one  great  block,  rather  than 
many  piecea.  Sunt  Albani  typifiei  the  eimpleet 
ainu  carried  out  in  the  riin]jeet  manner  with 


work,  which  marked  all  tbe  later  periods  as 

well. 

Tbiu  we  find  the  great  abbey  church  st  Saint 
Albans  nearly  465  feet  long,  and  with  a  central 
tower  almost  unrivalled  In  its  perfect  simplicity 
of  mass  and  outline  and  the  quiet  renerve  of  its 
detail.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  a  trait 
which  one  recognize*  as  essentially  English,  not 
exactly  parsimonious,  yet  thrifty  and  careful, 
led  them  to  employ  for  this  abbey  —  the  most 
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very  great  success,  and  is  a  beautifil  example 
of  how  much  ran  be  accomplished  with  socnd 
materials,  good  proportions,  and  muss. 

The  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  n  very 
nctive  period  of  building,  and  abbeys  and  cnthe- 
dn\  churches  were  erected  nil  ever  the  hind. 

The  inspiration  rame  fh>m  the  churches  then 
built  or  building  in  Normandy,  a  country  quite 
as  much  Englinh  as  it  was  French.  The  growth 
in  England  was  free  and  spontaneous,  and  very 
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lugelj  modifier]  by  earlier  precedent.  Some- 
times the  English  churches  were  fiurly  plain 
copies,  but  in  many  instances  they  surpassed 
the  originals  in  sice  and  magnificence,  still 
emphasizing  the  length  of  the  nave  and  the 
importance  of  the  central  tower.  The  plan  was 
invariably  arranged  for  the  vault,  and  the  alter- 
nate arrangement  of  piers,  indicating  that  the 
central  vault  was  double  the  width  of  the  aisles, 
gave  great  opportunities  for  effect,  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  clustered  pier,  which  carried 
the  transverse  ribs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  and  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  the  aisle,  and  the  column  which 
gathered  on  its  cushion  capital  the  aisle  ribs 
only.  The  scheme  was  simple,  perfect  in  its 
constructural  expression,  and  very  effective  when 
carried  out  completely. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  shafts  of  the 
great  pier  rose  to  receive  nothing  but  a  timber 
roof,  lack  of  fiinds  or  of  courage  preventing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  vault. 

As  the  arch  opening  was  recessed  and  the 
orders  carried  down  the  jamb,  so  was  the  pier 
recessed  to  express  the  structure  of  the  vault, 
the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribe,  and  all  these 
recessed  orders  were  made  the  ol^ject  of  special 
decoration. 

The  decoration  was  simple  in  form  and  rude 
in  execution,  but  had  the  sterling  qualities  which 
mark  the  handiwork  of  an  uncultivated  but 
vigorous  people.  Similar  ornament  was  later 
applied  to  surfaces,  and  wliere  Saint  Albans  had 
rejoiced  in  its  plain  expanses,  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  Norwich  left  hardly  a  stone  un- 
carved  in  its  great  central  tower.  Colour  was 
by  no  means  despised,  notwithstanding  the 
whitewashing  referred  to,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  interiors,  both  those  plastered  and 
those  finished  in  stone,  were  enriched  with 
colour ;  but  it  was  probably  crude  and  raw,  and 
only  in  the  dim  light  of  these  vast  buildings 
could  it  have  been  bearable.  In  the  timber 
roof  which  so  often  replaced  the  vault,  and  the 
timber  ceilings  which  concealed  the  roof,  we 
have  the  precursors  of  the  fine  open  timber  roofs 
which  in  the  following  centuries  were  brought 
to  such  perfection. 

The  development  of  the  house  belongs  essen- 
tially to  this  early  period ;  privacy  and  comfort, 
the  two  first  aims  of  a  people  reaching  toward 
civilization,  begin  to  make  their  claims.  The 
great  hall  where  the  lord,  his  family,  and 
retainers  gathered  together,  and  where  all  ate, 
and  most  of  the  men  slept  as  well,  still  remained 
the  centre  of  interest  and  of  architectural  impor- 
tance. It  was  the  most  vital  spot,  around 
which  everything  congregated  and  which  served 
to  unite  the  motley  crowd  who  gathered  there 
as  one  fiemiily.  But  it  was  soon  felt  that  the 
women  and  children  .require<l  some  more  private 
rooms,  and  that  much  work  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  hall  might  be  better  performed 
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in  special  rooms ;  so  the  withdrawing  room  waa 
set  apart  for  the  lady  and  her  waiting  women 
(it  was  at  first  a  bedroom  also),  and  the  kitchen 
was  supplemented  by  the  various  offioes,  in  which 
baking,  brewing)  and  all  the  occupations  incident 
to  caring  for  a  laige  establishment  were  carried 
on. 

With  the  further  subdivisions  of  the  needs 
of  the  household  came  separate  dining  rooms  for 
the  master  and  for  the  servants,  separate  with- 
drawing and  sleeping  rooms.  This,  however, 
belongs  to  a  later  period. 

While  the  house  was  undeigoing  this  devdop- 
ment  and  expansion  of  plan,  it  was  also  modified 
and  changed  in  its  architecture  by  the  gradual 
developing  of  Gothic  work. 

The  first  impetus  of  Gothic  came,  as  did  that 
of  Romanesque,  from  across  the  channel,  but, 
like  its  Norman  predecessor,  it  took  on  a  distinct 
impress  and  character  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  showed  no  more  enthusiasm  over 
problems  of  vaulting  than  they  had  over  the 
dome,  with  the  result  that  neither  English 
churches  nor  cathedrals  are  lofty,  nor  rich  in 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  great  vaults ;  but  they  are  simple, 
long,  low,  with  towers  and  spires  whose  height 
is  emphasized  by  the  low  roof  line ;  and  they 
are  nearly  all  set  amid  beautiful  surroundings 
of  trees  and  greensward. 

Indeed,  this  setting  of  the  architecture  in 
England  is  a  thing  that  one  cannot  fiiil  to  notice 
in  all  classes  of  buildings,  and  it  gives  to  one  and 
all  a  charm  which  nothing  else  can  give.  The 
cathedrals  are  set  on  high  as  at  Durham,  with 
the  town,  studded  with  trees,  leading  the  eye 
down  to  the  sparkling  river  beneath,  or  on  the 
level  stretch  of  green  as  at  Salisbury  or  Canter- 
bury; the  little  churches  have  their  peaceful 
cemeteries,  old  yews,  and  ivy ;  the  great  houses 
have  their  park  and  gardens  and  grand  old  trees ; 
the  small  houses  have  their  hedges  and  flowers. 
At  eveiy  point  English  architecture  has  this 
immense  advantage  of  setting. 

During  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Gothic 
the  Church  was  still  all  important,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  is  found  nearly  all  that 
is  of  vital  interest.  The  house  was  slowly 
developing  into  a  more  comfortable  abode,  but 
it  was  not  developing  with  equal  pace  in  archi- 
tecture. All  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  a 
prosperous  country  were  lavished  on  the  churches 
and  monasteries. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ries all  the  phases  of  Continental  Gothic  had 
their  counterpart  in  England.  There  was  the 
early  style  marked  by  the  general  adoption  of 
the  pointed  arch,  window  openings  still  small 
and  generally  not  subdivided,  vaults  quadri- 
partite, ornament  sparse  and  simple  in  charac- 
ter, partaking  still  of  the  Norman  but  without 
its  robust  and  coarse  qualities.     Following  on 
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this  «iM»lloJ  eariy  English  work  wme  the  de-         To  trace  the  development  of  Gothic  Mchi- 
velopnient  of  buttr««8M,  the  decrcwe  of  wall     tecture  in  England,  one  must  return  for  a  mo- 
Burface*  and  inrnau  of  Tinilonr  opening*,  the      meat  to  the  work  vhicb  preceded  it,  and  see 
BubdiTiBion  of  the  n'indow,  and  the  develop-      toward  what  it  is  leading. 
ment  of  tracery,  ond  far  more  profuse  use  of  The  Bomaneaque  builders,  following  the  prfc- 

omament.  This  period 
has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  that  of 
the  Deronited  style. 
The  GduI  phase  of 
Got  hie  saw  atill  further 
development  of  win- 
dow tracery,  which, 
passing  through  flam- 
boyant and  flowing  de- 
signs, settled  into  those 
composed  largely  of 
perpendicular  lines, 
which  were  repeated 
again  and  again  iu  the 
tines  of  buttress,  para- 
pet, turret,  and  tower. 
Both  the  deoorated  and 
this  later  phase,  the 
perpendicular,  bad 
subdivided  the  vault 
until  the  simple  quad- 
ripartite vault  WIS  al- 
most forgotten,  and 
good  COD structural 
precedent  thrown  to 
the  winds,  in  the  elab- 
orate ribs  which  di- 
vided the  surface  and 
made  it  but  an  intri- 
cate   network    of 

When  the  Reforma- 
tion came  and  bo  rudely 
stopped  church  build- 
ing, it  came  to  a  peo- 
ple who  were  ripe  to 
drop  Church  work. 
Some  had  felt  the  bur- 
den of  the  Church's 
yoke ;  they  sought  a 
personal  God,  anil  the 
glories  of  the  (;burcli 
were  asHociated  with 
hard  memories ;  others, 
no  longer  in  touch 
with  inedieeval  faith 
and  enthusiasm,  foimd 
more  interest  in  per- 
sonal     comfort      and  ...  „„^. 

luxury    than    in    the 

growth  of  an  already  loo  powerful  ecclesiasticism. 

Gothic  work  in  England  was  not  the  same 
ronsiBtent  conatrurtional  development  as  it  waa 
in  France,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
more  closely  the  English  work  to  understand  ita 
weakness  and  itj  strength. 
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cdent  of  the  Romnn  vault,  d.'temiined  the  in- 
tersection of  their  vaults  and  t'lc  line  of  the 
ribs  (where  these  a-ere  used)  by  the  span  of  the 
arches.  This  system,  where  the  arch  was  round, 
mode  the  diagonal  interHCCtion,  or  diagonal  rib, 
elliptic.     The  Gothic  builder>,  at  once  grasping 
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the  full  functional  wignifionce  of  the  rib,  and 
using  the  pointed  arch  to  co7er  all  discrepan- 
cies  in  span,  determined  the  vault  by  the  span 
of  the  diagonal  rib.  This,  instead  of  bdng 
elliptic,  was  made  generally  a  round  arch,  thus 
SYoiding  the  great  thrust  of  the  elliptic  The 
emphads  thus  laid  upon  the  ribs  of  the  vault 
was  the  keynote  of  Gothic  work.  This  it  was 
which  produced  the  compound  pier  in  its  per- 
fection. The  pier  on  ground  plan  displayed  the 
intention  of  the  builder  and  indicated  the  sup- 
ports for  the  transvene^  diagonal,  and  longitudi- 
nal ribs. 

It  would,  however,  be  misleading  wholly  to 
attribute  the  compound  pier  to  the  study  of 
vaulting  principles.  Before  rib  vaulting  was 
practised  or  understood,  the  Romanesque  build- 
en  had  receesed  their  uich  opening  with  various 
orders,  chiefly  it  would  seem  to  admit  more 
light  and  to  give  more  pleasing  reveals  than  the 
earlier  square  jamb ;  and  the  recessed  orders  thus 
developed  had  their  influence  on  the  recessed 
orders  of  the  pier,  as  they  were  adapted  to  the 
oonstructive  requirements  of  the  true  €k>thic 
vault. 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  how  far  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Gothic  construction  were  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  English  builders.  Many 
buildings  originally  planned  for  vaults  were  left 
without  that  crowning  glory;  many  of  the 
vaults  that  were  built  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
incompleteness  in  the  actual  constructive  fea- 
tures, imperfect  support  for  the  ribs  of  the 
vaults,  and  an  insufficient  buttressing,  or  but- 
tresses ill  placed ;  on  the  other  hand  a  redun- 
dancy of  seemingly  constructive  features,  shafts 
which  carry  no  ribs,  ribs  which  have  no  func- 
tional place  in  the  vault  system. 

In  all  the  architectural  history  of  England 
one  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  archi- 
tecture as  a  Bcienoe  was  not  practised  in  Eng- 
land, but  that  as  an  art  it  c^od  forth  the  best 
energies  of  the  nation.  With  science  thus  par- 
tially divorced  from  art  the  higher  results  are 
unattainable.  One  will  not  find  in  England 
anything  comparable  to  Amiens  as  a  monument 
of  Gothic  art,  but  one  will  find  innumerable 
examples  which  show  a  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  principles  of  Gothic  art  to  lead  towards 
results  which  are  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
above  all  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  underlies 
all  good  work  of  whatever  style  or  country. 

With  the  French,  Grothic  was  a  scientific 
building,  and  their  superb  abilities  were  directed, 
were  concentrated,  on  the  achievement  of  the 
perfectly  balanced  vault.  To  this  end  wall  sur- 
fiices  were  deliberately  abandoned,  the  mass  and 
sky  line  were  often  sacrificed,  but  they  won  a 
deserved  preeminence  which  is  possible  only  for 
those  who  have  a  single  aim. 

The  influence  of  the  French  gave  the  first  in- 
spiration for  Gothic  work,  but  hardly  was  this 
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early  work  begun  but  it  was  afiected  by  marked 
En^lsh  traits ;  parsimony,  or  at  least  caiefiil- 
nees  as  to  expenditure,  and  carelessness  as  to  the 
scientific  questions  of  construction.  Each  had 
its  disadvantages  and  its  advantages.  Th^  led 
to  the  frequent  omission  of  nave  vaults,  and  this 
in  turn  gave  us  the  noUe  timber  roofs.  They 
led  to  the  avoidance  of  very  lofty  buildings,  — 
which  require  great  expenditure  and  great  oon- 
structive ability, — and  this  in  turn  gave  the 
long  low  vistas  which  have  an  inexpreasible 
cluurm  in  the  En^jish  cathedrals — not  awe-in- 
spiring like  the  soaring  French  vaults,  yet  none 
the  less  beautiful  and  reverentiaL  They  led  to  the 
multiplying  of  shafts  and  vaulting  ribs  which, 
although  constructionally  meanin^ess,  yet  gave 
us  most  beautiful  results  in  the  elaborate  trare- 
ried  vaults  and  carved  bosses  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  still  more  complicated  laoe- 
work  of  the  fan  vault  The  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  the  nave  made  practicable  the  tower 
at  the  crossing,  and  lowness  of  the  nave  accen- 
tuated and  gave  value  to  a  moderate  height  in 
the  tower.  Sometimes  the  tower  was  crowned 
with  spire  as  well.  The  tower  at  the  croosing, 
or  the  tower  and  spire,  the  finsl  gloiy  of  a 
Gothic  building,  received  nowhere  such  devel- 
opment as  it  did  in  England,  where,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  it  had  long  been  a  marked 
feature.  Even  the  later  perpendicular  towers, 
such  as  those  at  Canterbury,  or  the  still  nobler 
towers  which  abound  in  Somerset,  have  great 
charm  of  proportion  and  outline,  rising  nobly 
from  the  immensely  long  body  of  the  church, 
and  contrasting  well  with  the  level  ridge. 

Again,  this  spirit  referred  to  led  to  the 
almost  entire  discarding  of  the  chevet,  and  in 
place  of  it  we  find  the  distinctively  Eng^h 
square  east  end.  When  the  square  east  end  is 
increased  in  length  by  a  lady  chapel  and  the 
long  chancel  emphasised  by  double  tnmsepts, 
the  nave  finished  with  western  towen  and 
Gtowned  with  its  cealral  to%er,  oite  has  ft  gMup 
which,  however  illogical  and  unscientific,  is  yet 
marvellously  potent  in  its  charm.  Of  the 
greater  cathedrals  there  is  hardly  one  but  is 
fit  subject  for  the  fuunter  from  any  point  of 
view.  If  western  towers  are  lost  from  the  cast 
end,  the  central  tower  yet  remains  dominant, 
and  neither  transepts  nor  tower  are  dwarfed  by 
the  western  fagade.  Seen  from  every  point 
Salisbury  and  Canterbury  and  Lincoln  are  per- 
fect compositions. 

French  builders  recognized  the  threefold  plan, 
and  terminated  the  nave  with  a  wondrous  por- 
tal and  the  aisles  with  vast  towers.  England 
almost  invariably  disregarded  both  plan  and 
sections,  and  built  her  west  fronts  ss  screents 
which  masked,  rather  than  expressed,  the  build- 
ing behind.  This  was  so  false  in  principle  as 
to  destroy  nearly  all  the  merit  that  might 
otherwise  lie  in  such  a  facade  as  Lincoln  or 
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Wells.  Neither  western  nor  transept  porches 
play  any  great  part  in  England.  For  the  most 
part  ths  doorways  are  comparatiyely  small  and 
insignificant,  but  they  prepare  the  eye  for  the 
long  and  low  interior. 

Sculpture  did  not  reoeire  much  attention, 
and  was  nsib.nr  so  well  designed  nor  so  well 
executed  a5  in  France.  So  much  was  this  the 
ease  that  in  early  work  the  capitals  were  often 
simply  moul  lei.  In  fact,  throughout  mediseval 
work,  line  aedms  to  have  played  a  more  impor- 
tant part  than  modelling.  The  lore  of  many 
lines  give  the  m3ulde'.l  cap,  the  subdiyided  and 
overdividei  shaft,  the  intricate  network  of  the 
decorated  vault  and  of  fan  tracery;  and  the 
moulding  ani  piinelling  of  perpendicular  work. 

The  introduction  of  Purbeck  marble  and  other 
similar  stones  undoubtedly  increased  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  maulded  cap  and  base ;  and 
the  execution  of  the33  led  to  such  complete 
mastery  of  the  theory  of  mouldings  as  to  en- 
courage the  display  of  this  ability.  Eventually 
it  was  overdone  and  one  feels  the  false  note. 
Just  so  did  the  French  overdo  their  loved  vault- 
ing and  produced  the  wonderfid  but  false  vault 
of  Beauvais. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Italy  was 
in  the  full  flower  of  Renaissance,  England  was 
developing  on  new  lines  and  doing  work  which 
for  the  first  time  was  simply  and  solely  English. 
The  perpendicular  pliase  of  Gothic  work  was, 
except  in  the  principles  of  the  fan  vault,  no 
true  style,  for  it  embodied  no  new  constructive 
principles,  and,  indeed,  dropped  many  of  the 
earlier  and  sounder  principles.  It  was,  there- 
fore, rather  a  decorative  phase  than  a  style, 
but  it  lent  itself  most  pliautly  to  the  mingling 
of  Renaissance  ideas  which  gradually  crept  in 
from  Italy.  Furthermore,  it  was  easily  adapted 
to  the  domestic  architecture,  which  was  now 
receiving  more  and  more  attention. 

To  this  last  period  of  Gothic  England  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its  most  beautiful  towers, 
for  much  very  fine  woodwork,  for  innumerable 
good  small  churches.  Carving  had  lost  much 
of  its  spirit  and  was  more  formal  and  lifeless 
than  in  the  earlier  work,  and  tracery  had  lost 
much  in  being  confined  to  perpendicuhir  lines  — 
yet  for  all  that  there  was  much  to  be  admired 
and  much  that  has  served  as  inspiration  to 
Bome  of  the  best  modem  work. 

With  the  fifteenth  century  began  in  Italy  the 
great  movement  in  art  and  letters  known  as  the 
Renaissance  —  the  new  birth  to  life.  Such  it 
was  in  truth  in  Italy ;  the  long-forgotten  work 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  its  philosophy,  its  science, 
its  poetry,  its  sculpture,  and  its  architecture 
cameonce  more  to  be  recognized  at  their  tnie  value. 
So  deep-seated  and  enthusiastic  was  this  love  of 
the  antique,  this  worship  of  the  beautiful,  that 
the  beauty  inherent  in  the  work  which  preceded 
Renaissance  days  was  quite  lost  sight  of. 
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It  was  impossible  that  such  a  movement,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  civilized  world, 
should  occur  without  having  its  influence  on 
EngUnd,  and  one  cannot  tell  how  this  might 
have  resulteil  if  other  circumstances  had  not 
intervened  to  sever  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  EngUnd. 

The  English  Church,  from  its  earliest  days, 
coincident  with  the  Roman  occupation,  hod 
claimed  independence  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and,  however  perfectly  it  may  have  seemed  in 
harmony  with  her  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Norman  occupation,  there  was  always  an  under- 
lying spirit  which  revolted  against  foreign 
bishops  and  the  rule  of  Rome.  As  the  Norman 
kings  became  more  and  more  essentially  Eng- 
lish, this  spirit  grew  and  increased.  The 
whoUy  unworthy  character  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  unworthy  cause  by  no  means  controvert  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  sentiment  of  the  English 
nation  with  him  when  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  spiritual  control  of  the  Pope,  and  deckred 
England  ecclesiastically  independent ;  nor  does 
his  wholly  unjustifiable  claim  to  be  considered 
the  head  of  the  Church  in  any  way  iigure  the 
cause  which  he  represented. 

It  was  this  break  with  Rome  which  effectu- 
ally stopped  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Before  the  break  came,  Henry  had 
imported,  to  work  on  his  palace  of  Nonesuch, 
a  large  number  of  Italian  workmen,  and  from 
the  reports  of  Nonesuch,  and  also  from  a  few 
sparse  remains  of  that  short  period,  we  know 
that  the  Italians  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Italy, 
untouched  and  uninfluenced  by  the  English 
work  about  them,  which  must,  indeed,  have 
seemed  to  their  eyes  even  more  rude  and  bar- 
barous than  the  already  condemned  work  of 
the  Lombard  period  in  Italy.  As  a  striking 
example  of  this  especial  time  none  is  more 
marked  than  Newton  Ferrars,  built  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  for  an  Italian  cardinal. 
It  is  absolutely  unlike  the  English  work  which 
is  contemporary  with  it,  and  which  is  character- 
istic of  early  Tudor  days.  At  first  glance  one 
would  attribute  it  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  plan,  the  common  H,  is  the  one  recogniz- 
able Tudor  feature ;  there  all  resemblance  ends. 
The  windows  are  square  without  mullion  or 
transom,  there  are  no  bays,  no  gables,  no  steep 
pitched  roof;  instead,  a  simple  classic  cornice 
and  a  low  hipped  roof.  The  grounds  also, 
with  their  succession  of  terraces,  —  for  the  house 
is  on  a  hillside, — are  also  Italian  rather  than 
English. 

There  is  therefore  no  Renaissance  in  its  true 
meaning  in  England ;  the  spirit  of  classic  revival 
neither  in  arts  nor  in  letters  had  any  great  influ- 
ence at  that  time  nor  until  after  the  Italian 
Renaissance  had  passed  its  prime  and  sunk 
into  a  form  of  neoclassie,  a  distinctly  decadent 
style. 
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There  u,  however,  no  doubt  bat  that  lUJ; 
had  its  indirect  influenoe ;  the  little  group  of 
Italian  artiata,  referred  to  above,  left  in  many 
places  tMcea  of  their  handiwork  which  the  Eng- 
lish artisans  were  quick  to  imitate,  and,  although 
ectleaiaatical  intercourae  with  Rome  wa»  more 
or  lew  broken,  there  waa  of  oourte  much  tcsvel 
on  the  part  of  the  mora  highly  educated.  Thus 
Italian  letters  and  arts  had  an  indirect  influence 
OD  the  Tudor  atyle  which  waa  the  •ucceaaor  of 
the  later  styles  of  Gothic 

The  break  with  Rome  was  but  an  incident 
showing  a  very  general  trend  of  thought  quite 
opposed   to  the   medisval  spirit  which   had 
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waya  the  mainstajs  of  the  dviliwd  life  of  the 
oommunity.  The  value  of  the  monastic  bouaa  in 
London  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They  not 
only  caied  Ibr  the  people  in  their  spiritual  needs, 
but  they  cared  for  them  in  sickness,  in  poverty, 
and  in  ile«tb.  Th(7  were  closely  bound  up  with 
the  gteat  guilds,  and  served  as  the  hotels,  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  and  burial  societies  of  the 
whole  city.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  utter 
paralysis  of  Lcmdon  when  these  houaea  were 
ilestroyed.  The  London  monasteries,  though 
the  matt  numerous  congregation  of  houses,  were 
but  a  small  part  of  those  scattered  thtongbont 
the  kiagilom,  and  their  deatrucUou  was  not  mly 
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the  towns  Agftinat  the  impoffitionB  of  the  no- 
biUty. 

The  earliest  towns  had  been  but  the  congre- 
gation of  people  about  the  household  of  some 
great  lord.  Gradually,  as  the  people  became 
more  numerousi  they  became  powerful,  and 
gained  from  their  overlords  by  force,  or  more 
often  by  purchase,  rights  and  priyileges  which 
became  at  length  the  basis  of  town  charters. 
The  larger  towns  owed  no  aUegianoe  but  to  the 
king,  and  one  cannot  read  the  history  of  England 
wi^ont  being  impressed  with  the  power  of  Lon- 
don and  her  enormous  influence  on  the  growth 
of  England,  her  strength,  and  her  liberties.  It 
is  not  so  with  Paris,  nor  do  we  find  a  parallel 
in  the  independent  cities  of  north  Italy.  These 
had  no  interests  which  were  broader  than  their 
own  oomjnunity.  London  was  the  heart  of 
England,  whose  mighty  throbbing  made  its 
beats  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

With  the  growth  of  the  towns  in  power  and 
independence  b^i;an  the  growth  of  civic  build- 
ings. The  monastic  houses  already  referred  to 
were  still  the  important  buildings,  but  the 
powerfU  merchants  and  city  nobles,  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  on  equal  footing  in 
these  democratic  days,  were  fiurly  close  rivals 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  architecture.  The  ruth- 
less hand  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  still  more  ruth- 
less fires,  have  left  but  little  trace  of  mediseval 
London,  yet  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  city 
of  pabces  as  well  as  of  churches.  The  plan  of 
the  dty  house  was  more  or  leas  on  the  line  of 
the  country  house.  The  great  hall  was  the 
centre,  and  the  rooms  grouped  around  formed 
generally  an  open  or  a  closed  quadrangle.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  the  great  buildings  of 
the  guilds,  which  to  a  certam  extent  filled  the 
place  of  the  modem  public  buildings.  The 
guilds  regulated  all  the  details  of  their  respec- 
tive trades  and  were  responsible  for  law  and 
order.  They  ruled  and  governed  their  mem- 
bers absolutely,  and,  although  the  apprentice, 
and  still  more  the  journeyman,  was  kept  down 
with  iron  hand,  he  submitted  readily  enough 
with  the  prospect  of  working  his  way  up  some 
day  to  power  and  influence.  The  guilds  were 
always  staunch  supporters  and  generous  givers 
to  the  Church,  but  whatever  could  be  spared 
from  the  Church  went  into  the  guild  halls. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  architecture  in 
England  when  the  sixteenth  century  began,  the 
great  days  of  church  building  past,  the  nation 
quite  out  of  touch  with  the  movement  now  in 
its  flower  in  Italy,  and  yet  with  a  strong  desire 
for  building  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  which 
demanded  expression. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  private  house 
should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  Englishman  through  five  centuries 
had  been  growing  more  and  more  attached  to 
his  home.     The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
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and  of  the  family,  the  best  safeguards  of  a 
nation,  were  especially  regarded  in  England. 
The  laws  of  primogeniture  insured  the  perma- 
nency of  an  estate  once  established.  Aiasocia- 
tions  then  gathered  about  the  home  and  made 
it  a  peculiarly  hallowed  spot.  The  minority 
of  the  great  fimiilies  in  England  had  their  real 
homes  in  the  country,  where  they  lived  sur- 
rounded by  a  law-abiding  tenantry,  going  to 
court  and  to  town  but  occasionally  —  essen- 
tially difTerent  in  this  from  the  great  Italian 
families,  who  made  their  homes  in  the  cities, 
and  different  again  from  the  French  nobles, 
who  had  hardly  at  this  time  given  up  living  in 
fortified  castles,  and  who  were  often  at  enmity 
with  their  own  tenants  and  villages,  and  often 
at  war  with  their  king. 

The  English  surroundings  were  eminently 
adapted  for  the  development  of  a  type  of  house 
which  should  be  in  essentials  what  is  needed 
for  use  in  the  present  day.  The  plan  had 
developed  quite  simply  from  the  central  hall, 
by  sending  out  wings  on  either  side,  forming  an 
open  quadrangle,  or,  if  doubled,  the  H  plan. 
Frequently  one  wing  contained  kitchen  and 
offices,  and  the  other  the  living  rooms  of  the 
family.  The  half-felt  influence  of  Italy  un^ 
doubtedly  tended  toward  the  r^ularity  of  the 
plan  and  a  balance  of  parts,  and  Itidy  gave 
England  the  orders  (used  for  many  years  with 
a  very  hazy  idea  of  their  true  proportion) ;  ex- 
cept for  these  two  things  there  was  but  little 
to  associate  the  sixteenth  century  work  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  and  it  is 
somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  two  centuries  as  English  Renais- 
sance. They  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
knowledge  shown  in  Italy,  but  they  had  a 
charm  all  their  own  of  which  England  may 
well  be  proud,  and  as  for  names,  one  may  rest 
content  that  the  name  Tudor  will  always  sug^ 
gest  pleasant  associations  with  simple  quiet 
dwellings,  built  substantially  of  brick  or  stone, 
unostentatious,  comfortable  (according  to  the 
standard  of  the  day),  set  among  lovdy  rural 
surroundings  with  gardens  and  terraces,  alleys 
and  walks,  and  all  those  sweet  and  lovely  a!d- 
juncts  which  go  to  make  the  perfect  country  seat. 

Gothic  still  remained  a  dominant  influence ; 
the  windows  were  no  longer  pointed,  but  they 
were  divided  with  mullions  and  transom,  and,  if 
semiclassic  in  the  section  of  their  mouldings, 
were  wholly  Gothic  in  their  feeling.  The  screen 
of  the  great  hall  was  designed  with  the  orders 
as  a  basis,  but  the  hall  as  a  whole  was  none 
the  less  clearly  in  touch  with  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  plaster  ceilings,  which  were  so 
marked  a  feature,  were  indeed  learned  from  the 
Italians ;  but  no  Italian  would  have  recognized 
his  hancUwork  in  the  designs,  which  were  none 
the  less  full  of  life  and  vigour  and  a  strong 
decorative  sense. 
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Charlton  House  and  Burton  Agnes  are  &niil- 
lar  examples  selected  from  a  host  of  buildings 
small  and  great  which  testify  to  the  building 
activity  and  ability  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Apethorpe  shows  the  enclosed  quadrangle  in 
plan,  Audley  End  and  Aston  are  open  quad- 
rangles, Moutacute  is  the  H  phui,  later  modi- 
fied to  a  double  £,  —  a  plan  attributed 
sometimes  to  a  desire  to  please  the  great 
Queen,  —  and  all  have  more  or  less  clearly 
marked  the  forecourt,  the  base  court,  and  the 
gardens. 

Knole  and  Charlton  House  have  beautiful 
examples  of  long  galleries  and  richly  modelled 
ceilings.  Moyns  Park  has  in  profusion  the  great 
bays,  and  Cobham  is  an  excellent  example  of 
gables  and  chimneys  pleasingly  breaking  the 
sky  line.  Blicking  and  Hatfield  have  fine  stair- 
cases. All  this  work  —  one  sometimes  has  diffi- 
culty to  remember  —  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  Palazzo  del  Te  and  the  Villa  d'Este. 

There  is  no  lack  of  ambition  toward  the  clas- 
sic, merely  a  lack  of  perfect  knowledge.  The 
porch  in  the  quarlrangle  of  Cobham,  the  porch 
of  Wroxton,  and  Crambome  Manor  show  how 
eagerly  the  classic  ideas  and  orders  were  seized 
upon,  and  how  lavishly  and  ignorantly  they 
were  used.  Sometimes  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  old  work  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  to  be 
thus  bedizened  with  the  new  finery.  It  was  not, 
however,  all  bad ;  Blicking  and  Bramshill  are 
examples  selected  from  many  where  the  orders, 
if  not  faithfully  classic,  are  yet  intelligently 
used  with  an  end  in  view  which  is  well  ac- 
complished ;  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueness  of  composition,  which, 
in  a  measure,  compensates  for  coarseness  and 
extravagance. 

One  cannot  leave  this  period  without  refer- 
ence to  the  collegiate  work.  This,  although 
domestic  in  character,  had  distinctive  features 
dependent  upon  college  life.  The  common  hall 
is  still  the  familiar  domestic  hall ;  but  it  is 
eicpanded  and  made  more  dignified.  The  chapel 
is  but  an  enlarged  oratory ;  yet  there  are  among 
the  college  chapels  buildings  at  once  beautiful 
and  reverential,  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  their 
purpose. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  the 
sixteenth  century  the  energy  of  England  was 
so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  domestic  work. 
Everything  tended  to  this  result.  The  old 
days  of  perfect  unquestioning  faith  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Church  had  passed  away.  The 
new  learning,  the  study  of  classic  literature,  the 
advance  in  the  sciences,  the  wide  dissemination 
of  books  through  the  process  of  printing,  all  de- 
velopeil  a  critical  spirit  in  the  learned,  and 
among  the  lower  classes  a  rude  awakening  to 
a  sense  that  the  old  beliefs  were  filled  with 
error,  and  that  they  had  been  victims  of  im- 
position. 
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Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  ready  wealth  were 
now  present  to  erect  the  monuments  which  mark 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  all  the  energy  which  had 
been  expended  in  these  directions  was  now  turned 
toward  the  building  of  houses. 

At  this  time  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  not 
only  reached  its  full  flower,  but  was  actually 
declining ;  yet  hardly  more  than  its  shadow  is 
seen  in  England's  architecture.  Almost  the 
only  clear  mark  of  its  influence  was  in  the  pro- 
fuse use  of  the  onlers,  which  is  a  tribute  rather 
to  the  ambitions  than  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
builders.  The  forms  of  the  buildings  are  still 
essentially  Qothic,  but  the  detail  was  based  on 
classic. 

Not  until  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren 
was  there  any  serious  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Hitherto  it  was  an 
indirect  influence,  a  hearsay  architecture.  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  distant 
and  imperfect  a  reflection  of  the  great  move- 
ment that  much  of  its  charm  is  due ;  for  the 
builders  were  forced  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  use  such  knowledge  as  they  had  acciden- 
tally acquired  in  connection  with  their  previous 
Gothic  training. 

With  Jones  and  Wren  began  the  days  of 
Italian  books,  travels,  and  studies ;  and  as  the 
art  of  that  country  was  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed the  distinctive  English  features  were 
more  and  more  obliterated.  With  them  went 
many  of  the  good  qualities  which  had  marked 
English  work:  its  sobriety,  its  directness  of 
purpose,  its  unambitious  qualities,  and  its  lack 
of  pretentiousness.  The  new  way  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  superb,  foolish,  and  wholly 
un-English  work  of  Vanbrugh  and  the  men  of 
the  early  eighteeuth  century.  The  simple  plan 
based  on  the  needs  of  a  country  gentleman  had 
given  place  to  a  plan  which,  at  all  hazards,  must 
be  symmetrical.  The  plan,  so  admirably  suited 
for  Italy,  of  a  great  square  building  with  out- 
lying wings  connected  by  open  arcades  and  cor- 
ridors, was  widely  adopted.  The  climate,  indeed, 
forced  them  to  close  the  arcades ;  but  the  plan 
was  popular,  notwithstanding  its  unfitness  for 
English  life.  To  fill  out  a  well-balanced  plan 
like  Holkham,  where  there  were  four  outlying 
wings,  was  often  a  tax  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
architect ;  and  after  kitchen  and  offices  and  sta- 
bles had  been  provided  for,  it  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  find  uses  for  the  thinl  and  fourth  wing)p. 

Holkham  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  ex- 
ample; Castle  Howard,  Mereworth  Castlts 
Houghton,  are  all  plans  quite  as  reasonable  fi.  r 
meeting  English  needs.  They  are  neither  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  nor  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  a  law  to  themselves.  Of  the  later 
plans  Blenheim  is  a  euperb  example  of  folly 
seeking  vaingloriously  for  fine  effects,  and  neg- 
lecting wholly  the  fundamental  aims  of  sound 
architecture. 
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If  Hmfc  de  Haiatenon  eonld  ezdairo  of 
LouiB  XIV. '■  work  that  evetTthing  wts  done 
for  ihcnr  mnd  nothing  for  DM  and  comfort,  it 
might  vitb  equal  juitice  be  said  of  much  of 
the  grandeet  work  done  in  England  duKng 
this  period. 

If  the  work  had  bsen  mllj  magniiiceDt,  OTte 
might  forgive  iu  uaeleaa  show,  but  both  Italy 
Rod  France  could  eaail;  lurpaaa  England  an  these 
linen.  Id  throwing  orer  one  act  of  principles 
and  adopting  another  there  is  alwaji  the  danger 
of  losing  what  is  good  in  the  old,  and  exag- 
gerating the  new  so  aa  to  do  scant  justice  even 


BNaLAHD 
the  standard  of  the  time,  beauttfol  both  within 
and  without,  and  quite  free  from  anj  sign  of 
•Hectation.  In  Che  second  we  have  a  plan  where 
convenience  u  sacrificed  for  an  external  effect. 
The  great  hall,  lurrounded  by  rooms,  depends 
for  tight  on  clerestory  windows,  and  is  dispro- 
portionately high.  The  rooms  are  ill  planned 
and  ill  placed.  The  exterior,  for  which  such 
sacrifices  were  made,  ia  after  all  but  a  confused 
pile.  This  woe  designed  at  the  same  period  as 
Aaton,  but  had  felt  the  influence  of  Italian 
study,  and  is  diatinrtl;  a  self-conscious  effort. 
The  third  example  is  wholly  Italian,  a  oential 


BNOLun):  BiAUCiuiir  Cuafil,  Wahwic 


;  Li.Ta  PaaraHDicuLAB  VAULTiito,- 


to  it.  One  can  readily  aee  how  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century  overempbaaiEed  tbeir  newly 
acquired  and  much-vaimted  learning.  These 
remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  more  important 
architectural  works  of  this  period.  The  great 
bulk  of  smaller  work  contained  the  true  English 
common  Beme  and  that  appreciation  of  fiCnesa 
which  nukes  moat  English  work  worth  carefbl 

Compare  the  plan  of  Aahin  hail  with  those 
of  Wollaton  and  Btoke  Park.  In  the  first,  one 
haa  the  traditional  En^h  plan:  —  The  hall 
Banked  by  its  wings,  the  one  for  the  offices,  tiie 
other  for  the  master's  private  rooms ;  an 
arrangement  aensihle,  convenient,  according  to 


building  flanked  by  two  pavilions  which  are 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  open  col- 
onnades. In  one  of  these  pavilions  is  the 
Ubrary,  in 'the  other  the  chapel  The  plan  is 
illogical,  inconvenient,  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
England.  In  this  particular  instance  there  is 
the  excuse  that  it  was  probablj  designed  by  a 
foreigner ;  but  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the 
many  plans  irtiich  were  based  on  this,  and  de- 
liberately designed  for  English  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  tuA  many  of  the  more  important  of 
the  hoitiee  of  this  period  wei«  bailt,  not  for 
Engti^  needs,  bnt  to  show  the  learning  and 
undouhted  ability  of  the  dijaigners.  While  such 
palaces  were  going  up,  the  tradition  of  good 
eio 
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domestic  work  was  not  n^lected ;  and  the  houses 
of  many  a  foi^gotten  architect  or  builder  remain 
to  show  us  how  lovely  English  country  work 
has  been  at  almost  all  periods  of  her  history. 

English  architecture  has  been  greatest  when 
it  has  been  a  time  of  works  rather  than  of  men. 
The  earlier  days,  the  great  Gothic  times,  are 
marked  by  buildings;  the  finest  Elizabethan 
bouses  are  by  men  practically  unknown;  with 
Jones  and  Wren  we  begin  to  hear  about  archi- 
tects, and  much  of  their  work  lacks  the  true 
ring.  With  Vanbnigh  and  Oibbe,  and  the 
Adams  brothers,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
architects — of  the  men  who  did  the  buildings  — 
and  the  buildings  themselves  are  pretty  near 
second  class. 

In  these  very  periods  when  men's  names  are 
much  heard  and  talked  about,  the  quietest  and 
most  charming  work  is  by  unknown  men. 

Aiter  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary  the 
Dutch  brought  with  them  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  brickwork.  That  wonderful  country, 
the  product  of  a  continual  strife  both  against 
natural  forces  and  human  foes,  had  contrived, 
notwithstanding  this  constant  warfare,  to  keep  a 
steady  interest  in  art  and  an  unvaryingly  high 
standard  of  work.  Stone  was  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, and  with  brick  in  nearly  universal  use  the 
Dutch  became  experts  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  the  latter  material  The  fine  accurate 
brick  which  made  true  joints  possible — and  on 
which  the  modem  face  brick  is  a  parody  —  was 
first  used  in  England  after  the  Dutch  came  over, 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  moulded  and 
carved  red  brickwork  which  is  so  generally  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  led 
to  a  more  general  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
classic  sources,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  orders  and  the  various  forms  of 
classic  work  were  sufficiently  assimilated  to  have 
become  almost  household  words  in  architecture. 
All  trace  of  Gothic  traditions  had  passed  away, 
and  we  find  classic  receiving  an  English  touch 
and  flavour.  In  Wren's  day  the  English  archi- 
tecture had  received  a  classic  touch,  which, 
except  in  the  larger  masterpieces  of  Wren  and 
Jones,  was  a  very  light  touch  indeed ;  in  these 
eighteenth  century  days  classic  received  an 
English  touch,  and  the  two  are  far  apart. 

Architectural  books  had  now  become  common 
—  they  are  still  familiar  to  all  architects,  still 
standards  in  their  way — VitruviusBritanniaiSy 
Ware's  Complete  Body  of  Architecture^  the 
books  of  the  Adams  brothers,  and  many  othera. 
These  furnished  good  sound  examples  of  ancient 
and  modem  work  as  precedents,  and  they  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  all  the  best  Georgian  work 
and  the  American  colonial  work  of  Virginia  and 
New  England. 

Thus  we  come  down  to  modem  days.  There 
is  a  somewhat  unintelligible  gap   in   English 
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architectural  history  in  the  early  Victorian  era. 
The  classic  seemed  to  have  palled,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  The  various  move- 
ments in  France  found  but  fiunt  echo  in  England, 
and  the  architectural  enthusiasm  of  the  Prince 
Consort  hardly  tended  to  elevate  the  general 
character  of  the  buildings  encouraged  by  him. 

With  the  middle  of  ^e  centuiy  there  came  a 
new  era.  Hitherto  in  all  the  movements  whidi 
had  successively  followed  each  other  and  marked 
the  changing  styles  of  English  architecture,  it 
had  always  been  a  seeming  advance  from  a  leas 
cultivated  and  refined,  to  a  purer  and  more 
exact  science.  Each  succession  of  builders  or 
architects  considered  not  only  that  they  knew 
more  than  their  predecessors,  but  that  their  pred- 
ecessors' work  was  bad.  The  thirteenth  century 
bishop,  with  great  zeal,  pulled  to  pieces  the 
Romanesque  church  to  rebuild  it  in  the  new 
style ;  with  no  less  eneigy  did  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tury  bishop  destroy  the  thirteenth  century  work 
to  make  room  for  the  new  way.  When  the 
study  of  classic  came  to  England,  the  Gothic, 
in  its  tum,  was  but  a  mde  and  barbarous  style, 
and  similarly  Wren's  work  seemed  poor  and 
unlearned  to  his  immediate  successors. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  classic  work 
men  began  to  doubt  whether  eveiything  in  the 
past  was  really  bad  or  not.  The  Oxford  move- 
ment was  but  one  phase  of  a  general  searching 
into  the  more  immediate  past.  As  these  men 
inquired  whether  anything  precious  had  been 
left  behind  and  lost  when  the  connection  with 
Rome  was  so  hastily  severed,  so  laymen  inter- 
ested in  the  Church  and  in  architecture  began 
to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be  some- 
thing precious  in  the  old  church  buildings. 
For  the  first  time  Gothic  was  seriously  and 
carefully  studied  —  never  again  to  be  despised. 
There  had  been,  previous  to  this,  a  sort  of  bas- 
tard Gothic  revival  and  attempts  made  to  build 
on  Gothic  lines,  which  but  served  to  cast  more 
discredit  on  the  old  work ;  but  this  new  study 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  and  cared  for  the  spirit 
which  underlay  and  which  had  inspired  the  old 
work.  As  the  Oxford  movement  brought  out  a 
healthy  (though  somewhat  bitter)  controvert 
with  those  who  feared  a  return  to  Roman  rule, 
so  the  little  Gothic  movement  brought  out  the 
classicist  in  force,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of 
both.  All  periods  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture were  now  studied,  and  many  periods,  very 
precious  historically,  were  brought  to  light 
The  result  of  all  this  research  is  seen  in  the 
multiplicity  —  the  terrible  multiplicity  —  of 
styles  now  in  use.  Among  them  all  there  is, 
however,  much  that  has  the  sterling  ring  of 
England's  trae  metal.  There  is  good  sound 
Gothic,  full  of  vigour  and  life ;  there  is  Gothic 
touched  with  the  sixteenth  century  spirit  and 
Italian  detail.     There  is  classic,  as  of  Wren,  in 
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its  simple  robustness,  there  is  Renaissance  of 
Flanden  and  the  Lowlands ;  occasionally  some 
French  Renaissance,  —  but  not  much,  for  Eng- 
land has  never  been  much  given  to  French 
ways.  There  is  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jaco- 
bean—  all  these  and  more  in  Victoria's  days. 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  English 
architecture  it  is  difficult  to  define  with  any 
certainty  the  traits  which  are  essentially  Eng- 
lish. On  strictly  scholastic,  constructional,  or 
artistic  grounds  England  has  no  claim  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  arehitectural  centres  which 
have  laid  down  precedents  for  the  world. 

Before  Norman  days  there  was  no  architec- 
ture. The  work  of  the  Normans  in  England 
was  both  structuially  and  artistically  inferior  to 
the  great  Romanesque  of  southern  France.  At 
best  it  was  but  an  importation  from  Normandy, 
and  little  was  added  to  the  Continental  model 
liy  English  builders.  The  Gothic  builders  of 
England  cannot  daim  any  great  part  in  the 
development  of  the  vault  and  its  supports,  nor 
do  we  find  in  separate  features,  or  in  detail  or 
ornament,  anything  comparable  to  the  great 
masterpieces  of  France.  The  days  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  brought  no  new  life  to  England ; 
not  only  did  she  add  nothing  to  the  growth  of 
the  movement,  but  she  was  actually  unable  to 
mareh  in  the  line  of  its  progress. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  in  making  these  state- 
ments, one  were  taking  from  En^^iand  all  claim 
to  merit  in  her  architecture;  but  there  is  a 
subtle  quality  which  is  concerned  neither  with 
question  of  construction  nor  with  the  laws  of 
art,  which  is  yet  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
perfect  quality  in  either.  This  quality  is  almost 
undefinable;  one  feels  its  presence  and  is 
affected  by  it  without  being  able  to  determine 
what  its  elements  are.  It  is  the  expression  of 
a  certain  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose, 
a  simplicity  —  perhaps  almost  naXf — which 
appeals  directly  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the 
judgment  and  reason.  This  quality  is  always 
inherent  in  the  very  best  work ;  and,  if  present 
in  other  work  which  one's  trained  judgment 
condemns,  it  may  quite  redeem  it.  It  is  this 
quality  which  preeminently  marks  the  EngUsh 
work  and  makes  it  so  lovable.  With  all  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  Beauvais,  we  feel  the  lack 
of  this  quality,  emphasized  by  the  false  bear- 
ings and  the  appearance  almost  of  legerdemain 
in  the  skill  which  supports  the  great  vaults. 
When  the  English  content  themselves  with 
simpler  problems  they  lose  indeed  the  glory  of 
having  nobly  attempted  great  things,  but  they 
gain  a  more  perfect  success  in  the  humbler 
effort.  Thus  it  is  that  English  cathedrals  find 
their  chief  charm  in  their  great  length,  —  for 
which  no  such  courage  is  required  as  for  height 
and  span,  —  in  lofty  towers,  which  gain  from 
the  comparatively  low  nave,  and  finally  in  their 
beautiful  settings  and  surroundings. 
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It  is  for  the  very  reasons  that  have  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  English  have  found 
their  most  perfect  success  in  the  humbler  and 
less  ambitious  buildings,  and  that  the  small 
churches  are  so  invariably  charming,  and  that 
the  large  buildings,  especially  those  on  classic 
lines,  are  so  often  lacking  in  interest,  and  so 
generally  inferior  to  Italian  and  French  work. 

Notwithstanding  shortcomings  and  faults,  no 
country  contains  in  itself  a  more  precious  archi- 
tectural heritage  than  England;  for,  if  it  teaches 
no  great  lessons  of  art,  it  is  yet  instinct  with 
all  those  qualities  that  have  made  England 
great ;  and  every  stone  tells  the  history  of  a 
people  who  for  all  time  have  stood  for  freedom 
and  justice,  for  honesty  and  uprightness. 

Their  houses  speak  of  that  home  life  which 

has  been  the  underlying  strength  of  its  people, 

their  churches  tell  of  the  struggle  for  truth, 

their  municipal  buildings  tell  of  the  dignity  and 

freedom  of  the  people  who  have  built  their  great 

cities,  and  macle  England  strong  and  powerful 

for  good.     Such  a  record  is  worthy  to  stand 

side  by  side  with  the  greatest. 

—  R.  OupsTON  Stukois. 

English  architecture  has  not  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  complete  treatises.  In  a  general  treatise  by 
an  Englishman,  such  as  that  of  Ferguason,  it  re- 
ceives proportionately  full  treatment ;  and  much  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott^s  licturet  on  Mediceval  ArchiUo- 
ture  is  based  upon  English  work.  Moore*8  Gothic 
Architecture  and  Gonse's  L^Art  Oothique  treat 
English  Gothic  architecture  as  derived  from  that 
of  France,  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  articles  of  this  Dictionary ;  but  the  later 
Gothic  buildings  are  neglected  by  both  these 
writers,  and  the  important  Perpendicular  style, 
fan  vaulting,  etc.,  have  had  no  historian.  The 
early  volumes  of  plates  (see  biographies  of  Billings 
and  Britton)  should  be  used;  those  of  Billings 
beinff  especially  important  Bell's  Handbooks  of 
English  Cathedrals  and  other  churches  (the  Cathe- 
dral Series  now — 1900 — in  course  of  publication) 
are  full  of  valuable  matter.  For  the  Elizabethan 
and  later  styles,  there  are  several  very  recent  books 
of  great  importance :  Blomfleld,  Englieh  Renai*' 
aance ;  Gotch  and  Brown,  Architecture  of  the  J?e- 
fuiiseance  in  England;  Belcher  and  Macartney, 
Later  Benaisaance  Architecture  in  England;  and 
Birch,  London  Churche*  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuriet.  The  last  named  three  con- 
sist mainly  of  large  photographic  plates.  The 
recently  published  work  by  Feasey,  and  others,  on 
Westminster  Abbey  is  in  like  manner  illustrated 
by  large  collotype  plates.  — R.  S. 

XDfOIJBH  OARDXDf .  A.  Same  as  Jardin 
Anglais;  hardly  used  in  English  except  as  a 
translation  of  the  French,  or  by  way  of  ddiberate 
contrast  with  the  formal  garden. 

B.  With  the  definite  article,  a  park  in  Munich, 
Bavaria,  of  about  600  acres,  and  laid  out  in 
large  unbroken  lawns,  surrounded  each  by  dense 
groves  of  trees,  now  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
The  drives  and  walks  are  usually  screened  by 
the  trees  so  that  the  great  lawns  show  an  un- 
broken sward.  A  branch  of  the  Iser  is  carried 
through  the  park  in  three  canalized  arms,  in 
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vhich  the  nater  r 

mujt  beautiful  pHrlu  in  Europe. 

BWORAIIJID.   Scallopeil  wilbcoQOivelini 
cut  along  the  tdge  with  ft  wriea  of  imall  concavB  | 


BNaRAVmo.     The  a 


BNTABLATnBH 
ilurp  tool.  By  extenainn,  the  pmludiig  of  a 
iimilar  dfect  by  a  ntordant  liquiil  (aa  in  etdi- 
iiig) ;  hut  the  trnn  is  restricted  to  such  aink- 
ings  aa  are  produceil  bj  the  taking  awsj  of  • 
aultd  iDaterial,  being  dia- 
tinguiahed  id  this  from 
chasing.  In  archilectural 
prartioe,  engraving  haa  to 
do  with  metnorinl  braaMa 
and  bruDze  plates,  surh  aa 
are  let  into  the  pcde»tala 
of  BtatuM  or,  if  decora- 
tive, on  the  walla  of  build- 
ingB,  where  they  are  uted 
eBpecislly  for  nconi ;  and 
equally  for  inciwil  work 
in  stone,  which,  however, 
when  timito-l  to  lettering, 
ia  more  often  called  in- 
acription. 

BHNBAaTTI.AR  ; 
-8TTUL  CunaUting:  of 
nine  coluniiis,  aa  a  por- 
tico; having  a  n>w,  or 
Tova,  of  nine  columns  at 
one  or  each  eml ;  aaid  of 
a  temple-like  atnicture,  aa 
the  aocalleal  Baailica  of 
Pa-atilm  in  It^ly.  (See 
Columnar  Architecture.) 

BHimASTYIiOa.  Au 
enneaatyle  building.  The 
tern  ia  modem,  made  up 
to  curreepond  with  bex>- 
■tylos,  oktastyloe,  etc, 

BKSIHOIUt,  HA- 
THUBVOM.  (See  Ha- 
thiaa  von  Enaingeu,) 

BHSmOBN,  M  OIUS 
VON.  (See  Horii  von 
Eii^ingen.) 

BZTBIMaBn,  VL- 
RICHVON.  (SeeUliidi 
voii  L"  nail  I  pen.) 

SM  SVITR  (See 
Suite.) 

BNTABIiATintR  In 
Grecian,  Greco  -  Roman 
a:icl  neodaaaic  architec- 
ture, the  whole  horiioQtal 
maw  of  material  carried 
upon  the  columna  and  ex- 
tending upward  aa  faraa, 
and  iucluiiing,  the  first  de- 
cidedly projecting  couria 
of  material,  drip  mould- 
ing, or  the  like.  It  ia 
always  divided  into  tlirea 
e  another  vertically,  except 
iceptionol  buildinga,  or  paita 
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of    these     pflrta. 
[   The  architrave  or  epi- 
Btyle     ia     the     lintel 


upon  this  Tcsttt  the 
Meze,  which  in  Doric 
ftTchiEecture  is  divided 
into    the    alternative 

memberB,  called  tri- 
gljpha  and  met«pes. 
and  upon  this  rests  the 
cornice.  ThJi  upper- 
most member  is  the 
front  or  exterior  lace 
of  the  horizon tal  coiiriic 
of  stones  which  ia  siip- 
poeed  to  take  tlie 
beams  of  the  roof  and 
also  the  gutter  wliicli 
receives  the  roof  water. 
Where  there  is  no  real 
structure  of  the  sort, 
and  the  order  is  a  mere 
decoration,  the  parts 
succeed  one  another  in 
exactly  the  same  man- 
ner, whether  the  up- 
right members  are 
columns,  engaged  col- 
umna,  pilasters,  or  a 
wall. 

In  some  varieties  of 
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I  the  other  members,  and  the 
is    proportionally   nidened. 
eculiarity  occurs  especially  in 
>man  form  of  the  Doric  order. 
Iiin    I  lie    strict    refulations 
iwn  by  the  sixteenth  century 
^rs,   there  ore  many  inioor 
ns  allowed  the  designer ;  thus 
ill  the  Roman  Doric  order, 
the  architrave  is  ollen  di- 
vide I    horiiontally    into 
two  &scias,  though  more 
often   te^   plain.     So  in 
the  Ionic  order  there  ue 
Diore  usually  three  faseiat^ 
and  this  division  is  re- 
peated in  the  Corinthian 
order,   but  with  the  nlf- 
set  between    the   fasciia 
mau1de<l.   or   even    more 
rielily  sculptured  ;   while 
yet  ill  each  of  these  orders 
there  are  sometimes  but 
two  fascias.     The  combi- 
r;PoRT,.-o      ""ion  of  mmildinp  Which 
makes  up  the  cornice  may 
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also  TBiy ;  and  the  placing  of  the  triglyphs  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order  may  follow  more  or 
leas  closely  the  original  Greek  distribution. 

—  R.S. 
Same  as  Entablature. 
A  convex  eurratura  added  to 
the  taper  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  in  the  Greek, 
Greoo-Roman,  or  neoclassic  style;  or  to  the 
apparently  vertical  sides  of  a  tower,  or  the 
generally  conical  or  pyramidal  shape  of  a  spire. 
This  is  one  of  those  Refinements  in  Design 
(which  see)  which  were  hardly  recognized  by 
students  before  the  present  epoch  of  minute 
examination  and  comparison.  The  entasis  of 
Greek  columns  was  noticed  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  the  measurements  chiefly  conducted 
by  Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  who  first  estab- 
lished the  &ct  of  its  existence,  and  fixed  its 
apparent  dimensions.  The  first  edition  of  Pen- 
rose's remarkable  work.  The  Principlea  of  Athe- 
nian Architecture,  in  1854,  brought  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  architects  and  antiquarians  gen- 
erally. His  drawings,  very  carefully  engraved, 
made  it  clear  that  the  swell  of  the  entasis  in 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  did  not  exceed 
f  of  an  inch  on  one  side;  this  being  applied 
to  a  shaft  7  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
34  feet  high.  From  that  time,  the  term  has 
been  chiefly  applied  to  the  swells  in  the  shafts 
of  classical  architecture.  It  is  generally  held 
that  this  curve  should  be  imperceptible  to  the 
eye ;  but  even  if  this  be  a  correct  view,  and  if 
good  taste  requires  that  the  entasis  should  not 
announce  itself  to  a  hasty  observer,  it  does  not 
follow  that  its  purpose  is  to  correct  a  tendency 
of  straight  lines  to  look  hollow  under  certain 
circumstances.  (See  the  article  referred  to  above 
for  the  contrary  theory.)  It  appears  that  an 
effect  which  is  i^reeable  to  the  eye  without  ftir- 
ther  explanation  of  its  remote  cause,  is  enough 
to  account  for  the  free  use  of  the  entasis  among 
builders  who  are  following  natural  and  whole- 
some traditions.  —  R.  S. 

BRTBRCZflOSR  A,  Anciently,  a  passage 
connecting  two  apartments,  as  leading  from  a 
hall  to  the  door  of  a  neighbouring  room. — (C.  D.) 

B.  Anciently,  a  screen  or  partition.  —  (N. 
£.  D.)     (Compare  Spier.) 

zmnULNCB.  (For  terms  rekting  to  the 
doors  and  passages  affording  entrance  to  a  build- 
ing, see  Atrium,  B ;  Avenue ;  Court ;  Cour 
d'Honneur;  D^gagement;  Entry;  Epinaos; 
Fauces ;  Forecourt ;  Front  Door ;  Hall ;  Lobby ; 
Porch;  Poeticum;  Prodomos;  Pronaos;  Pro- 
thyron;  Vestibule;  Vestibulum.) 

ilNTKANCB  HATiTi  A  passage,  corridor, 
or  other  interior  division  of  a  building  into 
which  a  visitor  enters  from  the  outer  air ;  espe- 
cially (1)  that  which  connects  with  the  principal 
entrance  door ;  (2)  that  which  succeeds  the  out- 
side vestibule,  if  there  is  such  a  division.  Thus, 
if  there  is  first  a  small  square  or  rounded  division 
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not  much  wider  than  the  doorway  of  entrance^ 
and  this  is  succeeded  l^  a  much  larger  division 
of  any  shape,  the  first  would  be  the  vestibule 
and  the  second  the  entrance  halL     (See  Hall.) 

BNTRBBOXk  In  French,  an  intermediate 
story  or  mezzanine.  The  term  is  generally 
confined  to  such  a  low  stoiy  intermediate  be- 
tween the  ground  floor  (rez-de-cAatcaa^e)  and 
the  premier  itage,  or  first  chiof  story,  and  usu- 
ally treated  externally  as  a  subdivision  of  one 
lofty  ground  stoiy.  It  is  in  French  city  houses 
devoted  ordinarily  to  subordinate  apartments. 
(Written  also,  in  English,  entersole.)  Very  fre- 
quently occupied  by  ^be  occupant  of  a  store 
below. 

BRTRT.  Originally,  that  part  of  a  building 
by  which  access  was  had  to  its  interior.  Used 
indifferently  for  the  doorway  itself, 'the  passage 
to  which  it  leads,  the  outer  porch,  or  all  to- 
gether ;  as  in  MacbeUi,  II.,  1  :  "I  hear  a  knock- 
ing ..  .  at  the  south  entiy."     Later :  — 

A,  In  England,  an  alley  or  unimportant 
street  leading  to  another  street  or  public  place. 

B.  In  the  United  States  (perhaps  local),  a 
passage  in  a  house ;  more  usually  the  principal 
passage  leading  from  the  front  door,  but  fre- 
quently any  passage,  and  even  a  staircase  halL 

BOSANDER,  JOKAMK  FRZBDRICH  ;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1670, in Gothhmd, Sweden;  d.  1729, 
at  Dresden. 

Eoeander  travelled  in  Italy  and  France,  and, 

in  1699,  settled  in  Berlin  as  court  architect  of 

the  Elector  Friedrich  III.,  of  Brandenbuig.    He 

was  a  rival  of  Andreas  Schlttter  (see  Schluter, 

Andreas),  and  superseded  him  as  director  of  the 

works  at  the  royal  palace  (Schloes)  in  Beiiin. 

He  enlarged  Charlottenbuig,  and  built   Mon- 

bgou,   Schonhausen   (1704),  and  Oranienbui:g 

(1706-1709),  near  BerUu.     In  1704  Eoaaader 

served  as  ambassador  of  the  court  of  Berlin  to 

Cari  XII.  of  Poland.     In  1722  he  served  as 

general  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Saxony. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lezieon ;  Labke,  Oetckickte 
d€9  Barockstilet  in  Deut9chland, 

BPHEBEION;  -BUM.  In  Greek  arche- 
ology, a  place  for  the  youths  (epheboi)  to  exer- 
cise; hence,  in  Greco-Roman  archieology,  any 
place  for  gymnastic  exercises,  as  in  connection 
with  Roman  thermae. 

EPl  In  French,  the  spire-shaped  termina- 
tion of  a  projecting  point,  as  of  a  roof,  and  com- 
prising the  construction  by  rafters  and  a  central 
post.  Elaborately  framed  hipped  roofs  com- 
monly require  for  their  proper  construction  an 
upright  timber  at  the  point  where  the  hip 
rafters  meet,  which  should  be  carried  up  above 
the  horizontal  ridge,  and  this  culminating  point 
is  especially  that  which  is  the  ^/>i.  In  English, 
the  adornment  of  such  a  point.  Usually  these 
decorations  are  made  of  metal,  as  of  lead  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  in  England ;  of  cop- 
per in  the  United  States ;  but  at  some  epochs 
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in  the  liiitoi7  of  mediwvd  and  revived  eUuicBl 
architecture,  t«m-cotta  or  fiuence  bu  been 
used,  nnd  &  ipleiulid  efibct  of  colour  obUiped  ia 
th»  w«y.  — R.S. 


"in:  VbovOHT  Liad;  Hot'sa  or  JicqiiBi  Chub, 


In  Orecikn  archieolagy,  i 
Tcatibulc,  u  of  >  temple ;  opposed  to  Pr 
(SeeOpUthodomiu;  Porticum.) 


■ieal  Archeology,  the  ■rchitectoral  atructure  back 
of  the  etige  of  a  theatre,  and  which  formed  a 
pennanent  ecene.  In  aome  cases  a  part  only  of 
nich  a  atructure. 

BPI8COPAL  CHAPBL.  A.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  a  chapel  connected  with  the  EatabliBbeii 
Church,  as  in  five  cases  cited  by  tkeArcJi.  Pub. 
Sot.  DMionarg;  viz.,  1,  any  place  of  wonhip, 
not  a  church,  belonging  to  the  English  Church  ; 
2,  any  place  of  wonhip  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Scotland  (and  preeuinsbly  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland)  ;  3,  a  chapel  of  ease  ;  4,  a 
chapel  consecrated  by  a  bishop  for  the  relief  of 
a  crowded  district,  or  the  lilie ;  E>,  the  cbapel 
of  an  Episcopal  palace. 
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BQUILIBRIUU 
B.    A.  chapel   of  the   Protestant   Episcopal 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
are  common  in  very  large  parishca ;  thus  Trinity 
Church  parish  in  New  York  has  (1900)  eight 
chapels,  moat  of  which  are  Urge  religioUR  build- 
iDgs;  such  as  the  well-known  old  churches  of 
a  Paul  and  S.  John,  and  Trinity  Chapel,  built 
by  Richatd  Upjohn  about  1858.  —  R.  8. 

BPIBCOPAI.  PAI^CB.  The  offieUI  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop ;  geneialty  connected  with,  or 
veiy  near,  tlie  cathedral  church  of  his  diocese. 
Buildings  of  this  character  exist  in  moat'of  the 
cathedra]  towns  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
are  sometimes  large  and  of  great  aplendour. 

BPIBTATON  (pi.  epistata).  In  Grecian 
archiealogy,  the  entablature,  or,  in  some  cases, 
all  the  mass  of  masonry  above  the  capitals  of  a 
colonnade. 

BPiaTLB  SCDK  That  side,  as  of  a  choir 
or  sacred  eDclosuie,  from  which  the  Epiatle  ia 
read,  the  Ooapel  being  read  from  the  other ;  in 
either  case  from  an  ambon  or  reading  deak ;  also 
of  an  altar,  the  diatinction  being  made  in  the 
same  way.  This  ia  properly  the  right-hand  aide 
aa  one  faces  the  altar.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions.     (See  Ambo.) 

SPISTTIiAB.  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  characteriieil  by  an  architrave  or  epiatyle. 

I1FI8TTI.AH  ABCUATIOIT.  Arched  con- 
atruction  spanning  the  intervals  between  columns ; 
either  by  the  construction  of  the  epiatyle  as  a 
dat  arch  instead  of  a  beam  of  atonc^  or  by  a 
relieving  arch  immediately  above  the  epistyle 
and  included  in  the  height  of  the  Bntablatuie. 
An  arcade  of  the  more  usual  kind  would  not  be 
called  by  this  name. 

BPISTTLB.  An  architrave  borne  by  col- 
umns ;  i.e.  a  beam  of  stone,  or  in  rare  in<it«niVB 
of  wood,  spanning  fromcolumn  to  column  or  from 
column  to  wall,  supporting  the  fneie  and  forming 
the  lowest  member  of  a  classic  entablature. 

BPISTTLIUM.  An  architrave ;  the  word 
used  by  Vitruviua.     (See  Epistyle.) 

B  PIiAir.  That  especial  plan,  aa  for  a  largo 
country  bouse,  whose  general  outline  resemblei 
the  capital  letter  E.  It  is  attained  by  arranging 
two  larger  pavilions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  main 
building  and  a  smaller  one  haUway  between 
them ;  although  in  EngUsh  countiy  houMa  the 
end  pavilions  have  rather  the  aspect  of  bieaka 
in  the  main  building  which  seems  to  be  returned 
at  right  angles  at  either  end,  the  lines  of  comioe, 
roof,  etc,  being  continuous  or  nearly  so.  It  hu 
been  thought  that  this  plan  was  sometimea  used 
in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

fiPITBB.  In  French,  a  fiill-aiie  diagram 
worked  out  on  a  Soor,  wall,  or  other  large  sur- 
face, from  which  are  traced  the  patterns  or  tem- 
plets for  vault  stones,  stair  rails,  hip  rafters,  etc. 

BQxnuBRIUM.     The  state  of  lepose  of  a 
body   under   tlie   application   of   fbrcea   which 
mutually  counteract  each  other.  —  W.  R.  H. 
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BRDB  HOTJ8B 

HRDB  BOUSB.     Same  u  Euth  Hddh. 

BRBUUTUH  U  M ;  -ION.  A  temple  or 
group  of  tempto  on  thi  AeropoliB  at  Atheni. 
Tbe  mot  important  monument  of  tbe  Ionic 
atjle  known  to  lu,  and  haTiog  tbe  mott  aucMM- 
fiil  applieatioD  of  eairatidei.  (CuU,  enls.  923, 
92*.) 

BRBKACAUBIB.  The  (low  proceM  of 
combuition  of  a  malarial,  taking  place  by  tbe 
combination  of  certain  elements  iritb  the  o^gen 
of  the  air  or  water,  aa  the  decay  of  wood.  (See 
Diy  Rot ;  Dirintegiation.) 

BROA8TBRION.  In  Greek  arcfaiMlagjr,  a 
iToriubop,  the  term  haying  the  large  tigniil- 
caooe  of  the  FVench  atelier.  In  modem  Greek, 
applied  especially  to  an  ertabluhment  of  eorae 
»  mainlained  by  tbe  govemment  or  by 


EROASTDZiUM.  In  Roman  arcbnology 
{the  term  biing  derived  fiom  tbe  Greek),  a 
place  of  eonflnement;  aemng  al«o  aa  a  work- 
•bop ;  originally  ioch  a  pUce  used  for  alavee 
wbo  had  ofiended  or  were  eonudeied  nntmat- 

BRI^CH,  FISOHBR  VOH.  (Bee  Fieeber 
TOD  Erlach.) 

BRBlTIiF;  monk  and  architect ;  d.  1134. 

About  1O80  Eniulf,  a  French  monk,  wai 
charged  by  Lan^nc,  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbuiy 
(England),  with  tbe  conitniction  of  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  first  cathedral  of  that  dty.  Aft«r 
the  death  of  I^nlnnc,  in  1009,  be  wu  mode 
archbiahop  of  Canterbury. 

Banchal,  DMionnairt;  BrlttOQ,  ^rcAlleetiintl 
AntlgtiMe*. 

ERWIH  TOM  STBHIBACH  (I.) ;  archi- 
tect. 

When  Conrad  von  Licbtenberg  beoune  Uahop 
of  Stiaaburg  (Elaaia,  Germany),  in  February, 
1273,  hU  cathedral  itill  lacked  tbefhfade.  An 
inacripdon  which  existed  on  the  left  portal 
until  1720  aacribsi  the  commencement  of  the 
woric  to  Enrin  von  Stcinbach.  Tbe  fint  stone 
waa  bud  Hay  2b,  1277.  His  plan  included 
only  tbe  two  lower  itoriea  of  the  faille  with 
the  rose  *  window.  The  great  screen  of  the 
third  itoiy  waa  a  later  addition.  The  spire 
waa  flniahed  by  Bana  HulU  (see  Hultz,  H.)  of 
Cologne  in  1439.  Erwin  restored  the  nave 
after  tbe  great  Arc  of  Aug.  14,  1298.  He 
de«igne>l  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  (ftnisheil 
1316.  destroyed  1681),  and  probably  designed 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Conrad.  He  was  succeedeil 
by  bis  Bona,  Erwin  (II,)  aoil  Hans  (Jean)  called 
Winlin. 

G4raid,  Lei  ArtiMrt  dt  I'Altacf. 

ilHWlH  TOH  8TBUIBACH  (II,)  ;  arrhi- 
tect. 

The  successor  of  Erwin  von  Steinbacb  (1.) 
(eee  Erwin  von  Steinbacb,  I.)  aa  architect  of 
Stnisbiirg  catbedml  was  probably  his  son  Erwin 
(II,),  who  served  from   1316  until  some  time 


BSOnrCHBON 
after  1339.  He  was  probably  in  torn  succeeded 
by  hia  younger  brother  Hans  (Jean)  called 
Winlin.  It  ia  impcaaiUe  now  to  determine 
how  mnch  of  the  work  is  due  to  them,  but  it 
donbtleea  included  tbe  completion  of  the  great 
rose  window  anil  tbe  lower  stories  of  the  towen. 

G«ian],  Ut  ArUittt  ie  I'Altaet. 

B8CAP&  A  doorway  or  a  passage,  privste 
stairway,  or  the  like,  or  all  together ;  the  olyect 
being  to  afford  private  eiit  to  ■  person  who 
deairea  not  to  be  found  in  his  office  or  private 
room  while  he  is  yet  supposed  to  be  tlKH«.  A 
high  official  will  often  daire  to  avoid  [ 
whom  he  knows  ti  ' 
requires,  therefore,  a  ni 

B8COBIAL;  BBCTTRIAX^  A  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Spain,  built  by  Philip  II.  in  the 
sixteenth  century.       Its   proper   name   is   the 


KscoauL:  Obkbui.  P1.U1. 

R^al  Country  Seat  of  S.  Lorcnio  of  the  EseoriaL 
It  ia  ow  of  the  largest  groups  of  buildings  in 
tbe  world,  aboat  ES80  ^  700  fret,  and,  although 
of  necessity  having  courts  within,  that  area  ia 
rei7  aoliilly  built  over,  the  church  alone  being 
of  very  great  uie.     (Cut,  cols.  927,  928.) 

BBCUTCRBOB.  A.  In  heraldry,  the  sur- 
face npon  which  are  charged  the  device*  bome 
by  any  one  as  peculiar  and  distinctive  to  him. 
The  form  of  tbe  escutfbeon  is  generally  shield- 
like, affecting  tbe  outline  of  the  knight's  shield 
OS  employed  at  any  epoch ;  but,  in  the  neochissic 
art  of  the  sevenleeatii  aud  eightccuth  centuries, 
it  is  often  an  oval  and  sometimes  surrounded  by 
scrollwork,  while  the  escutcheon  bome  by  womrn 
is  locenge-shaped.  The  diargea  should  he 
applied  to  the  eecutcbeou  in  colour ;  but  it  has 
been  recognised  at  sU  epochs  that  a  slight 
relief  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose; 
thus,  a  fesse  or  pale  charged  upon  an  earutcheon 
may  be  represented  in  sculpture  by  very  slight 


purposes  ;  as  abuut  a  keybole  to  protect  the 
edgBi  nnii  pitrfed  to  luJinit  the  kty ;  or  inscribeil 
with  a  ii&me  or  niimber  as  a  cloorplate,  —  R.  8. 

B-BHAPSD.  Having  a  Rroun'l  plan  Id  the 
general  rorm  of  the  cnpital  letter  E.  (See 
E  Flan.) 

HaSIMO  ARCIUTUCTUfU).  That  of  the 
tribcH  occupying  the  ]x>1ar  shores  anil  rr^ons 
of  North  America,  anil  to  a  limited  extent 
Siberia,  who  are  calleil  Eskimos  or  Esquimaux. 
(See  Iglu  ;  I^'liigeak  ;  Karmang  ;  Snow  House  ; 
Tiipik.) 

BSONAKTHIIZ.  The  inner  nartliex  in 
cases  uhere  lliere  ii  sImo  an  outer  or  eionarthei. 

BSFAOITOIiBTTB.  A  loutiiranee  fur 
locking  ciwuients  or  French  winilows,  duora, 
and  the  like,  tj_v  means  of  long  niiU  nunk  in  or 
attaclie<l  to  the  inner  face  of  the  meeting  alile, 
and  operat«.l  by  turning  a  handle  or  key.  The 
roil  is  cimtimwus,  ntid,  being  lunied  by  the 
handle,  its  booked  enils  are  engaged  in  catches 
iu  sill  and  lintel.  The  fastening  by  means  of 
bults  which  enter  or  l.'ave  uiortiaea  in  sill  and 
lintel  when  ppitrmled  or  with.lrawn  by  a  rack 
and  pinion  operateil  by  a  knob,  in  rather  a  form 
ofcroasbolt  lock  Iban  nn  espagnolette,  although 


iiiled.  ii 
well.     Called  also  Espagnolette 


SBPI,AITADB.     A  larfce  o[)cn  space,  an  in 
front  of  a  public  builditiir ;  differing  from  a  pub- 


be  surrounded  by  k  parapet  and  appmcbrd  l>  ■ 
perron.  One  of  the  largest  esplanades  in  Emof 
is  that  in  front  of  the  H6tel  d«  Innlidei 
Farit,  Teaching  from  the  Seine  to  the  bM  ■i 
the  principal  structure,  a  diatance  of  a  lli" 
of  a  mile,  while  its  width  ia  about  bilf  ^ 
great.  — R.  S. 

BBSBirarBIir,  AOatTST  OTTMAB :  u>^ 
itectaDdarchieologiatjb.  1631 ;  d.  Oct.  13,1S^- 
Easenwein  made  a  speciaJ  atudv  of  BiMit- 
eeqiK  architecture.  From  1856'te  IMO  i« 
worked  at  first  in  Vienna  and  aftowanl  it 
Gratx  (Austria).  Id  18G6  he  ww  ap)»iEiH 
director  of  the  Qenuuiie  muaeum  in  >'nnilm 
(Germany).  He  enlarged  the  old  monaMA;  a 
which  the  museum  is  locat«d,  and  toia^ 
man;  medieval  churrhes  in  Niiniberg.  Culop'. 
Bonn,  and  elsewhere.  He  piihtiibtd  I>i' 
Mittelallerlichen  KiinatiUiAmalt  lier  Sl^ 
Kraiau  (Leipiig,  18G9,  1  vol.  ««.);  -V"* 
dettt»chland»  Baekateinbau  im  Mittrloli^ 
(Karlsruhe,  1955,  1  vol.  folio) ;  A'un*-  "^ 
KidlunfetckKktlirke  Uetikmalf  dn  frrwifr 
iachfn  Xaxionai  MiiaeumB  (Leipzig,  ISm.  1 
vol.  ftdio).  He  edited  manj  handbooks  fn  thf 
Qermanic  Huneum  and  made  aeveial  imponut 
contributions  to  the  Bandbueh  der  Arrii- 
tfktar. 

yrtroloait  in  KHKMrhrOKlt,  Oct.  80. 18B. 
BSTAIfCXA.       A    South    Ameri<«n  csidf 
ranch  ;  hence,  the  buildings  of  such  a  nndi. 
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ITBVB  T  BONBT,  JOS£ ;  sculptor ;  d. 
Feb.,  1791  (at  Valencia,  Spain). 

He  studied  sculpture  at  the  Academia  de 
S.  Carlos  (Valencia)  and  with  the  sculptor,  D. 
Ignado  Vergara  (see  Vei|;ara,  Ig.).  In  1781 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  sculpture,  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  director  general 
of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  A  long  list  of 
his  works,  chiefly  on  the  decoration  of  churches, 
is  given  by  Viflaza. 

Vifiaza,  Adiciotie^  al  Diceionario  hiaiarico. 

BBTZBCATINO.  The  process  of  judging 
and  forming  an  opinion  of  anything  in  advance 
of  proof:  in  architecture,  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  a  building  or  other  structure  from 
the  drawings  and  specifications  or  other  prelim- 
inaries. 

There  are  various  ways  of  arriving  at  this 
end,  and  generally  their  accuracy  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  thoroughness  in  detail.  The  meth- 
ods of  builders  in  estimating  for  proposals  (the 
lowest  of  which  will  usually  be  accepted  and 
become  a  contract)  are  the  most  accurate.  In 
this  the  various  items  (see  Bill  of  Quantities) 
are  priced  according  to  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  builder.  Sometimes  the  contractor 
in  each  trade  makes  a  subestimate,  and  finally 
all  the  trades  are  combined  in  a  summary  of 
totals,  and  the  grand  total,  with  profit  and 
general  charges  added,  becomes  the  proposal  or 
bid.  Skill  in  estimating  depends  upon  a  due 
appreciation  of  values,  which  are  modified  by 
variable  markets  of  materials  and  labour ;  and 
by  local  conditions  of  accessibility,  weather, 
haste,  and  other  matters. 

Among  architects  a  method  frequently  used 
is  the  "  cubic  foot  measurement."  This,  when 
properly  applied,  is  accurate  and  reliable.  The 
price  per  foot  is  decided  upon  by  reference  to 
the  known  cost  of  similar  buildings  in  similar 
locations,  with  the  addition  or  deduction  of 
proper  amounts  for  features  newly  presented 
or  omitted. 

The  basis  of  a  good  estimate  is  observation 
of  precedent.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  com- 
plex and  of  the  simple  methods  of  estimating. 
The  preparation  of  a  schedule  of  items  is  mere 
clerical  work ;  the  determination  of  the  price 
per  unit  of  measurement  is  the  essential  thing, 
and  a  price  based  upon  a  mere  opinion  is  often 
delusive.  Therefore  precedent  should  be  fol- 
lowed even  when  only  partially  applicable.  For 
example :  If  an  office  building  of  usual  equip- 
ment has  cost  26i  cents  per  foot  complete  with 
one  stone  front,  this  known  price  may  be  used 
for  an  estimate  for  a  building  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  with  three  stone  fronts,  by  pricing  the 
cubic  size  at  26^  cents  and  adding  the  value  of 
the  extra  stonework  in  comparative  amount. 

It  is  evident  that  interior  structures  of  floors 
and  partitions  of  similar  usual  kind,  at  similar 
usual  distances,  are  of  similar  value  per  cubic 
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foot.  Hence,  all  buildings  having  this  simi- 
larity of  features,  from  the  twenty-story  office 
building  to  the  two-story  wooden  cottage,  may 
be  so  estimated.  But  many  edifices  have  not 
this  character ;  churches  and  museums,  for  in- 
stance, have  walls  which  enclose  spaces  varying 
much  in  proportions ;  and  for  such  buildingB 
the  cubic  foot  estimate  is  unreliable.  A  better 
method  in  these  cases  is  to  make  a  detailed 
estimate  of  one  of  the  bays  or  subdivisions 
which  generally  characterize  such  a  design,  and 
multiply  it  as  required,  and  add  for  extra 
features.  Another  method,  good,  but  not  gen- 
erally used,  is  to  take  the  cubic  measurement 
of  the  solids  of  walls,  floors,  roo&,  etc.,  and 
price  by  a  figure  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
from  an  existing  building.  Churches  are  some- 
times roughly  estimated,  by  the  accommodation, 
since  edifices  of  similar  proportions  of  width  to 
height  will  vaxy  in  size  and  cost,  very  nearly  as 
the  number  of  seats  contained  by  them;  but 
this  afibrds  a  very  indefinite  estimate. 

Small  houses  are  often  estimated  by  the  foot 
superficial  of  ground  covered ;  but  this  is  only 
another  form  of  the  cube  estimate  presuming 
a  practical  similarity  in  height.  (See  Cost  of 
Buildings.)  —  Robert  W.  Gibson. 

BBTOUTEVILLB,  OXTILLAnBCE  D* ;  car- 
dinal, abbot,  and  architect ;  d.  1482. 

After  1450  he  built,  or  caused  to  be  built, 
part  of  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Corroyer,  DeBCription  du  Mont  Saint-MkheL 

BBTRADR  A  platform  or  dais ;  primarily 
one  destined  to  receive  a  throne  or  bed  of  state, 
and  hence  any  space  reserved  for  such  purpose, 
whether  raised  or  not.  It  is  now  also  applied 
to  any  raised  platform  for  a  desk,  for  a  band  of 
music,  or  for  other  like  purposes,  but  not  to  the 
stage  of  a  theatre  or  music  haU. 

BBTRIA,  HBNRT  DR  (See  Henry  de 
Estria.) 

BBTUFA.  (Spanish,  a  hothouse).  A  kind 
of  hot  chamber  constructed  by  American  Indians, 
especially  by  the  Pueblos.  It  was  first  employed 
by  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
passed  into  common  use.  It  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  the  more  appropriate  word,  Artva, 
from  the  language  of  the  Moki.  Not  a  sweat 
house  or  sweat  lodge.     (See  Kiva.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

ilTAOB.  In  French,  a  story,  as  of  a  build- 
ing; not  necessarily  one  having  a  floor  divided 
into  compartments,  but  applied  as  well  to  one 
consisting  merely  of  a  row  of  windows,  an  arcade, 
or  other  separate  horizontal  architectural  treat- 
ment. The  word  is  rarely  used  in  English  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  special  names  of 
different  stories,  for  which  see  the  subtitles. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  France  a  building  is 
said  to  have  only  one  story  if  it  has  a  premier 
4tage  and  no  more  stories  than  that  above  the 
rez-de-chauss^ef  or  above  the  rezrde-chausisie 
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and  the  enlretol.  This  uBsgc  U  not  atraiige  to 
Engliihmcn,  vbooe  fint  itory  ia  generally  at 
leMt  one  flight  of  bUutb  fitim  the  grouud  floor, 
but  it  IB  unfamiliar  to  Americatu,  vbo,  if  un- 
travelled,  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  a  one^torieil 
building  a*  having  three  luperimposed  lines  of 
impOTtkat  windows,  with  the  moat  important  at 
the  top.  —  R.S. 

B«l  titaga,  The  principal  or  moat  impor- 
tant story,  corroiponding  with  the  Italian  piano 

D*ulkDie  itUift.    The  stoiy  above  the  Pre- 

Framlar  ittaga.  The  flnt  in  order  of  the 
important  itorics  of  a  building ;  that  a  to  uy, 
the  «toiy   fiwt  above  the   rfz^e-cJianaafe,  or 
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They  may  be  divided  into  t*o  classca:  lat, 
thoae  which,  erected  in  atone  and  of  adminble 
conatruction,  bare  in  part  lasted  to  our  day  i  nnd 
2d,  those  built  in  ephemeral  materials  which 
have  long  since  paased  away,  and  of  which  ve 
are  able  to  form  coitjectiiral  reatorationa  only, 
baaed  on  the  writingB  of  bistoriana,  on  the  large 
collections  in  various  museums  of  the  term  cotta 
tiles  and  other  protective  and  decorative  portions 
of  the  roofs,  aod  lastly  on  the  evidenoe  j^ven  in 
the  designs  of  tbdr  tombs,  which  were  intended 
apparently  to  be  copies  of  actual  structures. 

To  the  first  claas  belong  the  roods,  the  trails 
of  their  towns,  and  the  arched  construction  of  the 
entrance  gstos  to  their  towns,  and  of  their  clo- 
acs,  or  subterranean  dr«ias  for  the  passage  of 
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nvund  floor,  unless  there  be  an  enlreiol.  (See 
it^gc,  above.) 

BIBZ,  AKTODfBi  sculptor;  b.  March  20, 
1806  (nt  Pariu);  d,  July  14,  1886. 

£)t«x  was  a  pupil  of  Pradier  and  Ingres.  He 
made  the  colossal  groups  of  "  War "  and  "  Peace" 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ile  P^fofh  (Paris). 

Maurice  du  Seigneur  In  La  draadt  Encgclo- 
pidi,. 

^riUNNfi ;  architect. 

Supervising  architect  {ma'itre  ile  Vfgliaf)  of 
the  catheilral  of  Rodez  (Aveyron,  France),  the 
reconstruction  of  which  he  began  between  1289 
and  1294. 

Bauchal,  Dirt  io  mi  aire. 

BTRUBCAl*  ARCHITBCTDItB.  The  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  architecture  are  comparatively 
BO  few  that,  were  it  not  for  the  very  important 
[lart  they  plsy  in  the  foundation  of  Roman  ar- 
cliitecture,  they  might  be  passed  over, 
atl 
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water.  The  construction  of  their  walla  doea  not 
differ  much  from  that  found  in  the  earlier  Greek 
work  known  aa  Cyclopean,  a  similarity  due  more 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  at  haod  than  to 
neceasarily  any  common  ori^n  between  the  two 
peoples.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  both  Cyclopean  and  polygonal  masonry  and 
squared-stone  masonry  were  employed  at  the 
some  period.  Wliere,  however,  a  distinctively 
new  element  comes  in,  known  fo  the  Greeks  but 
rarely  employed  by  them,  is  in  the  regularly 
vouBsoired  arch  in  stone,  as  found  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  Rome  and  in  the  gates  of  Perugia, 
Falerii,  Volterra,  and  other  p]a«a.  The  use  ot 
the  arch  in  crude  or  unbumt  brick  as  a.  conslrac- 
tive  expedient  dates  from  time  immemorial :  but 
it  is  in  the  employment  of  stone  ami  the  rutting 
of  the  same  to  form  regular  voussoirs,  sometimes 
even  for  skew  arches  as  at  Perugia,  that  the 
Etruscans  winilil  seem  to  have  been  the  piotii'era. 
The  finest  and  most  j>erfect  example  is  that  found 
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in  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  Borne,  dating  firom  the 
sixth  century  befora  Chriat,  a  baml-Taultod 
sewer  built  to  ilraiu  the  Forum  and  other  vat- 
leys.  This  tunuet  is  about  1 1  feet  wide  and 
from  12  t«  H  feet  high,  the  vault  being  fonned 
of  three  concentric  ring)  of  nusoniy,  sbout  2  feet 
G  inches  eacli  in  hcigbt,  of  regularly  vouB«olred 
stones.  Dennis  refers  to  an  earlier  eiample  on 
the  ftlarta  iit  Graviscui,  near  Comelo,  in  which 
5  to  6  feet  in  heiglit,  showing 
\  very  remote  date  the  science  of  arch 
s  known  to  the  Etruscans. 
Coming  to  the  second  class,  we  gather  from 
meagre  descriptions  in  Vitmvius  (Chap.  VII., 
Book  4)  that  the  Etruscan  temple  hud  three  cel- 
ls:*, the  centre  one  wider  than  tlie  others  in  the 
prnportioD  of  4  to  3,  and  a  tetrsstyle  portico  of 
columns  in  Iroiit,     As  the  intercolumniatloa  was 
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says,  "  In  front  of  these,  members  are  fixed,  and 
over  these  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  either 
of  masonry  or  timber,"  uud  makes  no  mention  of 
the  terra  eotta  omamenla  of  which  so  many  have 
been  found,  and  which,  by  their  variety  and  their 
beauty  both  in  colour  and  form,  give  a  far  higher 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  tliejr  temples  than 
has  hitherto  beeu  ascribed  to  them.  This  miKht 
have  been  surmised  from  the  rich  decoration  found 
on  the  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  both  modelled  in 
imitation  of  actual  stnictutes.  The  discovery  iu 
lat«  years  made  in  Civita  Laviuia,  or  Luuuvium, 
of  a  large  collection  of  terra  cotta  onianents, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  Arita  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roof  covering  of  a  temple, 
now  in  the  muBeutu  of  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  in 
Rome,  have  thrown  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
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beama  having  a  spsce  of  two  inches  between 
them,  and  of  such  height  sa  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  might  require."  Aliove  these  and  rest- 
ing on  either  the  epistyle  or  the  wall,  were  the 
roof  timbers,  "distributed  so  that  the  water  may 
drip  on  three  sides."  The  ridge  piece,  therefore, 
did  not  run  through,  and  the  pediment  existed 
only  on  the  main  &ont.  There  were  also  widely 
prqjecting  eaves,  equal  in  projection  la  one  quar- 
ter the  height  of  the  colamn.  Whether  the  mu- 
tules  referred  to  by  Vitruvius  were  horizontal  or 
followed  the  rake  of  the  rafters,  as  in  Greek  Doric 
work,  is  not  known.  The  great  prtyectton  of  tlie 
eaves  and  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  gut- 
ter, anlefixie.  and  [>endant  Blabs  of  terra  cotta 
would  seem  to  necessitate  the  existence  of  a  tie 
beam.  Tbe  proportions  given  show  that  the 
Etruscan  templee,  when  compared  witli  Greek 
and  Koman  examples,  must  have  had  a  somewhat 
squat  appearance ;  as  they  were,  however,  always 
built  on  au  eminence,  this  would  not  be  of  much 
importance.    Vitruvius,  speakingof  the mutules. 


■  C«aa).    Loirarrni>iB*L  Sacrioi 
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Ject.  The  prineipsl  features  found,  and  they 
are  based  on  a  similar  design  in  both  cases,  con- 
sist of  (a)  portions  of  a  pediment  conniating  of  a 
bold  cavelto  moulding  decorated  with  flutings  of 
Egyptian  chniacter,  a  bead  1  inch  in  <liameter, 
a  fascia  5  incbee  in  height,  with  a  Greek  fret  in- 
cised sud  coloured  on  it,  and  a  torus  moulding  3 
inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  measuring  ainut 
16  inches  in  height;  (b)  a  sunk  gutter,  with  co- 
rona, similar  in  design  and  colouring  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pediment  moulding,  vii.  bead,  fas- 
cia, and  tonis  moulding;  (c)  the  flat  tilca  and 
the  seroicircular  covering-joint  tiles,  with  ante- 
fixie  of  semicircular  form,  decorated  with  lieada 
under  a  niche  recess  with  fluting;  and  (d)  pen- 
da[it  slabs  about  2  feet  square,  the  upper  portion 
itecorated  as  a  frieze  with  flowing  ornament,  the 
lower  portion  like  a  pendant  fringe,  and  decorated 
with  ornament  in  relief  on  the  Eront,  and  incised 
and  coloured  ornament  on  the  reverse,  showing 
that  iu  inner  face  was  exposed  at  the  hack.  The 
holes  in  these  tilee  aug^est  that  these  pendant 
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slabs  were  hiing  on  the  fascia  board  which  termi- 
nated the  ends  of  the  rafters  or  tie  beams.  The 
soffit  of  the  gutter  shows  that  these  sUibe  were 
set  back  3  inches  behind  the  toriis  moulding, 
an<l  Dr.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum  assumes 
that  they  were  hung  also  along  the  front  of  the 
temple.  Unfortunately  the  junction  at  the  an- 
gle of  the  pediment  and  the  gutter  has  not  been 
found  in  either  example,  but  a  winged  griffin, 
which  probably  constituted  the  acroterium  at  the 
angle,  was  found  at  Arita.  Numerous  slabs  from 
other  temples  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in- 
variably the  lower  portion  is  fringed  and  painted 
at  the  back.  These  remains,  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  rich  colour  decoration  found  in  the 
Etruscan  tombs,  suggest  that  the  Etruscan  tem- 
ple, in  its  character  and  colour,  must  have  been 
of  considerable  beauty. 

The  Etruscan  tombs  were  of  two  kinds,  1st, 
those  consisting  of  immense  tumuli,  one  of  them 
near  Chiusi  being  845  feet  in  circumference,  the 
chamber  inside  being  of  small  dimensions,  con- 
taining stone  benches  shaped  like  a  bed,  on 
which  the  bodies  were  placed  and  the  arms  and 
other  relics  of  the  deceased.  These  chambers 
were  covered  over  with  vaults,  built  in  horixontal 
courses  like  the  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae. 
In  the  rock-cut  tombs,  where  a  greater  width 
could  be  obtained,  the  ceilings  were  carved  in 
imitation  of  the  house  in  which  the  occupant 
lived,  and  it  is  from  these  we  obtain  an  insight 
into  their  domestic  architecture.  The  chamber 
represents  the  atrium  of  the  Etruscan  house, 
which  corresponds  to  the  description  given  in 
Yitruvius  of  the  simpler  type  of  the  Roman 
atrium,  viz.  the  cavsedia  displuviata,  in  which 
there  was  a  comparatively  small  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  root^  sloping  down  on  all  four  sides. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  example  at  Oometo, 
where  a  representation  of  the  rafters  is  carved 
on  the  slope  descending  on  all  four  sides.  There 
are  other  tombs  at  Cervetri,  in  one  a  horizontal 
roof  with  rafters ;  in  a  second  example  the  ceiling 
slopes  on  two  sides,  the  ridge  piece  and  rafters 
being  carved  in  relief.  In  the  third,  additional 
support  is  given  by  square  piers  with  volute 
capitals,  and  in  the  centre  the  opening  of  the 
atrium  displuviatum.  Recesses  round  the  walls 
suggest  the  side  chambers  of  the  original  house, 
here  utilized  as  cubicles.  In  this  latter  well- 
known  tomb,  the  walls  and  piers  are  carved 
with  representations  of  the  household  utensils 
AS  they  might  have  been  hanging  in  the  house. 
As  a  rule,  those  Etruscan  tombs  are  decorated 
with  friezes  of  figures  in  procession  or  dancing, 
drawn  with  much  vigour,  recalling  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Greek  vases.  In  the  Etruscan 
cemetery  of  the  ancient  Felsina  near  Bologna, 
the  excavations  undertaken  since  1870  have 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  tombstones, 
some  upright  and  shaped  like  the  Greek  Q, 
others  spherical  on  a  square  ba8<^     The  former 
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are  richly  carved  with  ornamental  borders,  and 

vaxy  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  and  7  feet  in 

height. 

George  Dennis,  Tfte  Ctiiet  and  CemeUrfeg  of 
StntriOj  Sd  ed.,  Murray,  1883;  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton,  Etrutcan  Bologna^  187tf ;  and  the  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Papa  Giulio 
Museum,  Rome,  and  in  the  Museo  Civioo,  llolognm, 
not  yet  illustrated  or  described. 

—  R.  VBXsxk  Spiers. 

BI7CHARX8TIC  WIHDOW.  Same  as 
Hagioscope ;  one  of  several  names  proposed  in 
Great  Britain.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BDPAIJNOS;  engineer. 

According  to  Herodotus  (HUtoria^  III.,  60), 
Eupalinos,  son  of  Naustrophos,  of  Megara, 
Greece,  constructed  the  aqueduct  of  Samos 
about  630  B.c. 

Brnnn,  0t9€ikichU  der  OrieehUchen  KUtuUer. 


;  architect. 

Eupolemos  built,  about  420-416  B.C.,  the 
temple  of  Hera  at  Argoe  in  place  of  the  old 
building  which  was  destroyed  in  423  b.c. 

Waldstein,  Szeavation  at  Argo$. 

BDRXFUS.  In  classical  ardueology,  a  canal 
or  ditch,  especiaUy  in  an  amphitheatre  or  circua. 
Such  ditches  were  used  to  separate  the  seats 
of  the  spectators  from  the  arena,  probably  for 
safety ;  but  they  were  not  always  present. 

JJUBT VLB.  In  classical  intercolumniation, 
having  the  columns  spaced  in  a  way  which  was 
thought  the  most  generally  advantageous  or 
effective.  Hence,  primarily,  arranged  with 
uniform  spacing,  or,  as  in  Yitruvius,  III.,  2, 
having  the  columns  uniformly  spaced  except  in 
the  middle,  where  a  wider  opening  is  left.  In 
modem  writing,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
term  signifies,  so  spaced  that  the  columna  shall 
have  a  clear  space  of  2}  diameters  between 
them  at  their  base.     (See  Intercolumniatiott.) 

BWERT.  A.  A  room  set  apart  for  ewers 
and  bowls;  particularly,  in  a  royal  palace,  a 
closet  or  napery  where  the  ewers  are  fiOed  and 
towels  kept  and  attended  to. 

B.  Anciently,  the  Scullery  of  a  religious 
house. 

BZCAVATIOlf.  The  digging  out  or  re- 
moval of  earth  or  rock,  whether  for  grading  the 
surface,  for  cellars  under  buildings,  or  for 
trenches  for  foundations,  sewers,  pipes,  etc 
Where  large  quantities  of  material  are  to  be 
excavated,  powerful  machinery  moved  by  steam 
is  employed.  For  ordinaiy  operations  the  pick 
and  shovel  are  chiefly  used.  Where  there  is 
room  to  use  them,  the  earth  is  loosened  with 
the  plough  and  moved,  if  for  short  distances, 
with  the  horse-scoop.  Soft  and  shelly  or  loose 
rock  is  excavated  with  pick  and  bar  or,  if  too 
hard,  is  blasted  with  gunpowder  or  some  form 
of  dynamite.  In  the  excavation  of  a  cellar,  the 
surface  is  loosened  with  the  pick  in  layers  over 
the  entire  surface,  if  the  excavation  is  large^ 
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or  a  trench  is  ezcaTitod  to  the  proposed  depth, 
and  the  earth  ia  undermined  and  detached  in 
blocka  which  in  falling  are  broken  up,  and  can 
be  ahovelled  at  once  into  carta.  For  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  material,  an  inclined  roadway  is 
left  by  which  carta  can  descend  to  be  loaded. 
When  this  is  not  possible,  the  earth  is  carried 
out  in  wheelbarrows,  on  inclined  planks  or  skids, 
and  emptied  into  a  cart  on  top,  if  the  place  of 
deposit  is  remote.  Or  it  may  be  necessary,  to 
shovel  the  earth  into  large  buckets  which  are 
lifted  by  derricks,  or  the  material  is  taken  out 
in  stages  or  '*  lifts.'*  For  this  process,  benches 
are  made  on  the  sides  of  the  cut,  the  ezcayator 
throws  the  earth  with  his  shovel  upon  the 
lowest  bench,  another  workman  on  this  bench 
throws  it  to  the  one  above,  and  so  on  until  it 
reaches  the  surface.  In  deep  trenches  of  con- 
siderable extent  a  trenching  machine  is  used. 
This  consists  of  a  long  frame  which  is  placed 
lengthwise  over  the  trench  and  carries  a  hoist- 
ing engine,  and  near  the  top  of  the  frame  metal 
tracks,  on  which  the  material  raised  from  the 
trench  in  large  buckets  is  transported,  either 
to  refill  the  trench  behind  it,  or  to  a  dump, 
whence  it  can  be  removed  if  necessary  in  carts. 
In  country  places  or  in  open  ground,  the  sides 
of  the  excavation  may  be  made  with  a  certain 
slope  of  ^  to  ^,  depending  on  the  material,  and 
no  other  protection  is  needed.  In  city  build- 
ings it  is  generally  necessary  to  support  the 
sides,  which  are  made  vertical,  with  sheeting 
or  sheet  piling,  consisting  of  planks  2  to  4  inches 
thick  placed  vertically  against  the  bank,  where 
they  are  held  by  one  or  several  horizontal  wal- 
ings  or  rangers,  which  in  turn  are  supported  by 
props  or  shores.  These  extend  from  side  to 
side  of  a  narrow  excavation.  If  the  excavation 
is  wide,  the  shores  are  inclined  and  abut  against 
a  pile  or  other  support  in  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation. 

In  stiff  diy  cUiy,  the  sides  of  the  cutting  will 
stand  without  support  for  a  considerable  depth ; 
sand  is  usually  without  cohesion  and  needs 
support;  the  soft  wet  clays  require  sheet 
piling,  which  in  this  case  may  be  nothing  more 
than  ordinaxy  sheeting  planks  sharpened  to  an 
edge  at  the  bottom  and  driven  with  mauls. 
Quicksand  is  sometimes  so  fluid  that  it  cannot 
be  held  with  sheet  piling,  and  rises  in  the 
bottom.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  the  freezing  process.  The 
ground  to  be  excavated,  and  for  5  or  6  feet 
outside  of  it,  is  frozen  by  means  of  pipes  driven 
into  it,  through  which  the  freezing  mixture 
circulates.  When  solid,  it  can  be  excavated 
with  the  pick  and  the  masoniy  foundations 
built. 

If  water  appears  in  the  foundation  it  may 
be  removed,  if  the  quantity  is  small  and  unim- 
portant, by  bailing,  or  by  steam  or  electric 
pump,  or  by  means  of  an  **  elector,"  which  is  a 
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conical  pipe  through  which  a  current  is  set  up 
by  the  ii\jection  through  an  interior  pipe  of  a 
jet  of  water  or  steam  under  great  pressure. 
(For  Excavation  by  means  of  caissons,  see 
Foundation.)  In  the  excavation  of  earth  from 
foundation  cylinders,  a  form  of  clamshell  dredge 
is  used,  —  three  or  four  spoon-shaped  cups  on 
short  stems,  hinged  together  and  spread  apart, 
are  lowered  into  the  cylinder.  The  hoisting 
gear,  being  attached  to  the  long  ends  of  the 
stems,  closes  the  cups  as  they  are  lifted  filled 
with  earth.  Earth  is  sometimes  excavated  and 
carried  away  by  means  of  a  water  jet,  but  this 
belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  engineer 
than  that  of  the  architect.  —  W.  R.  Huttok. 

BZCHANOR  A  public  building  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  place  of  meeting  for  merchants  or 
other  business  men  (compare  Bourse).  The 
Royal  Exchange  in  London  was  built  in  1844, 
and  has  a  well-designed  Corinthian  portico  deco- 
rated with  sculpture  and  a  large  square  court 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange  of  New  York  was  built  in  1844  as 
a  private  enterprise ;  but  the  building  and  land 
was  afterward  sold  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  adapted  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a  customhouse  for  the  port. 

BZCU BITOmUM.  A.  In  Roman  arche- 
ology, a  sleeping  place  or  guardhouse  for  a  poet 
of  vigUes,  or  watchmen,  especially  in  the  city 
of  Rome. 

B.  An  apartment  for  the  ni^t  watchers  in 
a  mediieval  monasteiy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
call  the  monks  to  their  nocturnal  devotions. 

EZEDRA  ;  BXHHDRA.  In  classical  archie- 
ology,  a  place  partly  enclosed  and  roofed  over, 
and  provided  with  seats ;  also,  a  covered  room 
or  hall  opening  from  a  colonnade,  and  arranged 
as  a  lecture  room  or  courtroom ;  an  outhouse,  or 
shed  ;  a  hall  for  meetings.  In  English  usage, 
usually  a  semicircular,  or  nearly  semicircular, 
raised  seat,  the  back  of  which  forms  a  low  wall, 
and  especially  one  of  considerable  size  and  of 
some  pretensions.  This  sense  is  derived  from 
the  rounded  apses  of  the  Roman  basilicas,  which 
were  fitted  with  a  permanent  seat,  and  served 
regularly,  or  on  special  occasions,  for  courtrooms. 
(Compare  Hemicyclium.) 

BXHIBITION  BUILDIRO.  In  a  special 
sense,  a  building  erected  for  a  temporary  exhi- 
bition of  considerable  importance.  In  addition 
to  the  great  international  exhibitions,  London 
1851,  New  York  1853,  Paris  1855,  London 
1863,  Paris  1867,  Vienna  1873,  Philadel- 
phia 1876,  Paris  1878,  Paris  1889,  Chicago 
1893,  and  others,  there  have  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  minor,  but  still  very  important,  exhibi- 
tions to  which  thousands  of  people  have  thronged 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Each  of  these 
has  involved  the  erection  of  large  buildings  for 
the  Industrial  Arts,  for  the  Fine  Arts,  specifi* 
cally  so  called,  and  for  many  special  depart* 
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meiite,  such  as  Mining,  the  Fisheries,  Electricity, 
the  Military  and  Naval  resources  of  a  govern- 
ment. Similar  buildings  have  been  needed  for 
special  industries,  and  even  for  private  firms, 
who  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  ground,  either  by  liberal  pay- 
ments or  by  the  promise  to  erect  decorative 
pavilions  to  be  filled  with  interesting  exhibits. 
The  subject  is,  therefore,  vast,  and  analytical 
treatment  at  present  impracticable.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  modem 
methods  of  building,  which  are  so  novel  as  to 
be  generally  disregarded  by  architects  in  the 
design  of  churches,  residences,  and  the  like, 
have  found  their  best  expression  in  these  tem- 
porary structures.  Thus,  the  Pavilion  of  the 
City  of  Paris  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878 
was  an  admirable  structure  of  light  ironwork 
with  the  spaces  between  the  uprights  and  the 
horizontals  filled  with  brickwork,  and  both 
brickwork  and  ironwork  treated  in  a  decorative 
sense ;  with,  moreover,  four  great  doorways  of 
wonderfully  interesting  decorative  composition, 
showing  a  bold  and  most  agreeable  use  of  un- 
glazed  tUes  in  relief,  and  enamelled  tUes  in 
brilliant  colour.  The  larger  buildings  have 
often  included  applications  of  ironwork  with 
glass  and  tile  to  the  forms  of  the  cupola,  and 
the  groined  or  cylindrical  vault  on  a  great  scale, 
and  with  infinite  promise  of  future  advancement 
in  the  same  dire!;tion.  There  have  also  been 
examples  of  interiors  built  in  a  purely  construc- 
tive way,  and  according  to  the  strictest  meth- 
ods of  engineering  science,  to  which  beauty  of 
form  and  of  proportion  has  still  been  given,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  GcUerie  des  Mdr 
chines  of  1889. 

Much  rich  decoration  in  sculpture  and  in 
colour  has  also  been  given  to  some  of  these 
buildings,  but  this  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, only  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture  having 
been  removed  and  preserved  elsewhere.  —  R.  S. 

nXHTRITION  ROOM.  A  room  for  the 
advantageous  display  of  objects  of  art,  indus- 
try, or  commerce.  Its  two  most  important 
requisites  are  ample  lighting  and  space,  prop- 
erly disposed,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  cases 
containing  the  objects  exhibited,  and  on  the 
other,  for  the  convenient  circuUtion  of  visiting 
crowds.  For  some  classes  of  objects  overhead 
lighting  is  needed ;  for  others,  lateral  lighting ; 
while  the  proper  arrangement  of  wall  cases, 
table  cases,  shelves,  frames,  etc.,  must  vary 
with  every  different  sort  of  objects  to  be  shown. 
(See  Cabinet;  Gallery;  Museum.) 

BXIT.  A  gateway  or  doorway  intended  to 
serve  only  for  perrons  leaving  a  building  or  en- 
closure, especially  when  prepared  for  use  when 
a  great  crowd  is  dispersing.  In  some  public 
buildings,  such  as  theatres,  there  are  exits  for 
ordinary  communications  and  others  especially 
prepared  for  use  in  case  of  alarm. 
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BZOHASTHBZ.  An  outer  narthez,  ves- 
tibule, or  arcade  in  front  of  the  narthez  of  a 
baailican  or  Byzantine  church.  By  some  writ- 
ers the  term  is  interpreted  as  applicable  to 
the  whole  atrium,  or  antecourt,  in  front  of  the 
church;  but  it  is  more  properly  restricted 
to  the  outer  passage  of  a  douUe  narthex,  as 
in  Hagia  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  (See 
Narthex.) 

BXPAN8ION.  The  act  of  growing  larger 
and  the  condition  of  being  enlai^ed,  especially 
ai  caused  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

All  bodies  possess  the  property  of  being  ex- 
panded by  heat,  but  in  different  degrees.  The 
following  are  the  rates  of  linear  expansion  of 
the  metals  and  materials  in  ordinary  use  in  con- 
struction for  changes  of  temperature  from  32' 
to  212*^  Fahrenheit,  or  from  zero  to  100°  Cen- 
tigrade:— 


Brass 0.00187 

Bronze 0.00184 

Copper 0.00170 


to  0.00216 
to  0.00184 


Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  .     . 

0.00110  to  0.00125 

Soft  Steel 

0.00103 

Lead 

0.00290 

Zinc 

0.00294 

Slate 

0.00104 

Dry  timber,  along  the  grain  . 

0.00a%  to  O.OOO06 

Brick,  common 

0.00355 

Brick,  fire 

0.0005 

Cement 

0.0014 

Glass 

0.0009 

Granite 

0.0008    to    0.0009 

Marble 

0.00005  to    0.0011 

Sandstone 

0.0009    to    0.0012 

Terra  Cotta 

0.00045 

Between  the  limits  of  32**  and  212**  F.  (0^ 
to  100**  C.)  the  expansion  due  to  temperature 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  number  of  de- 
grees; but  above  this  the  rate  of  expansion 
increases  sensibly  with  the  temperature. 

Of  the  use  of  the  above  list  the  following  is 
an  example:  Given  a  cast-iron  beam  50  feet 
long,  subjected  to  a  rise  of  temperature  of  80^ 
F. ;  the  rate  of  expansion  for  cast  iron  for  180" 

is  0.00111 ;  and  for  SO^*  it  is  1M121I1><_§?  = 

180" 

0.00049333.     This,  multiplied  by  the  length 

of  the  beam,   50  feet,  or  600  inches,  gives 

0.296  inches  for  the  increased  length   of  the 

beam  due  to  temperature.     If  the  variation  of 

temperature  were  taken  in  degrees  Centigrade, 

the  number  of  degrees  would  be  divided  by 

100°  instead  of  180°;  otherwise,  the  operation 

would  be  the  same.     The  expansion  is  given  in 

the  same  terms  as  the  length :  feet  give  feet, 

inches  give  inches. 

If  the  beam  is  prevented  from  expanding,  a 

stress  is  induced  equal  to  the  pressure  which 

would  shorten  the  beam  as  much  as  it  would 

be  expanded  by  the  rise  in  temperature,  as 

represented  by  the  following  rule :  Let  a  rep- 

I  resent  the  rate  of  expansion  per  degree ;  t  the 
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